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TiiR  third  and  last  of  the  series  of  D'Artagnan  romances 
is  The  Vicomte  de  liraijeloDiie,  which  chronicles  the  olil  age 
(if  such  men  could  grow  old)  and  death  of  D'Artagnan  and 
liis  three  musketeer  comrades.  In  The  Thrco  Mnski-tefn,  the 
four  soldiers  are  first  brought  ujHjn  the  stage  —  already  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  any  gage  of  battle.  For  Dumas  does 
not  concern  himself  or  the  reader  with  any  probationary  period. 
His  men  must  step  forth  as  men,  ready  to  tight  at  a  moment's 
Yiotice,  in  these  pages  so  full  of  action.  In  the  second  story, 
Tirentij  Yi'/trs  Afti'r,  we  find  the  four  companions  to  be  middle- 
aged  men,  but  still  in  the  very  heyday  of  their  lire  and 
strength.  They  have  no  longer  to  cope  with  a  Richelieu ;  and 
Mazarin  is  but  a  man  of  straw  in  their  hands.  Finally  the 
last  scene  is  presented  by  The  Vicomte  de  Bragrlonnp,  the  sub- 
title of  which —  T('«  Yi'nrs  Later —  fixes  its  place  in  the  lives 
of  tlie  four.  Their  locks  are  grizzled  now  ;  riid  v/hile  they  fight 
at  first  with  all  their  old  heroic  ardor,  their  arms  <Trn.|v.alI_y  be- 
come the  more  easily  wearied,  and  their  heads  sit  not  so  erect 
upon  their  shoulders.  Mazarin  precedes  them  to  the  grave,  but  in 
his  stead  they  find  the  most  invincible  adversary  of  them  all 
in  the  person  of  the  young  and  increasing  figure  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Vicomte  de  Brarjelonne  in  the  original  consists  of  six 
parts,  though  the  same  title  applies  to  all.  For  purposes  of 
mechanical  convenience  it  is  here  presented  in  three  volumes, 
every  line  of  the  original,  however,  being  faithfully  repro- 
duced. Various  parts  of  The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  have 
been  presented  separately  in  the  English  under  different  titles. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  have  been  known  as  The  Vicomte  de  Brnge- 
lunne  ;  Parts  III.  and  IV.  as  Louise  de  la  Valliere  ;  and  Parts 
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V.  and  Vr.  as  The  Man  in  th>-  Iron  M<tsL:  These  titles, 
however,  are  arbitrary  with  tlie  publishers,  since,  as  stated' 
al),>ve,  the  entire  six  parts  originally  bear  but  one  title.  A 
carelul  reading  of  T/u-  Viromte  df  lirii<j>'li,nni-  as  a  whole  will 
jiistity  Dumas' .  hoice  of  titles.  The  six  parts,  though  forming 
a  story  of  eonsidei.vble  length,  arc  closely  iuter-rel;ttcd,  and 
einnot  be  severed  the  one  from  the  other  witliout  serious  loss 
to  the  completed  plot.  And  the  character  of  Kaoul,  Vicumte 
de  iJragelonne,  the  son  of  Athos,  and  the  foster-son  of  the 
other  three  friends,  .serves  as  a  fit  connecting  link  between 
these  nien  so  widely  separated  by  time  and  interest,  yet  so 
close  in  touch  when  throbs  of  genuine  affection  are  listened  to. 
Kaoul,  therefore,  becomes  a  sort  of  central  point  for  the  four 
soldiers  of  fortune,  connecting  them  more  closely  with  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  movements  of  the 
younger  count.  In  him  the  four  men  live  again  their  o-wn  ad- 
venturous lives.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  themselves 
are  idle  and  inactive ;  each  has  his  part  in  life  yet  to  finish, 
and  the  part  is  played  to  the  end. 

The  period  covered  by  the  Vlrnmte  de  Brarjidonne  (1660- 
1671)  is  a  momentous  one  in  the  history  of  France.  It  is  a 
time  when  the  young  monarch  Louis  XIV.  is  beginning  to 
assume  personal  control  and  make  his  kingdom  the  foremost 
in  the  world.  The  action  stays  upon  French  soil,  save  for  a 
brief  excursion  over  to  England  to  witness  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  this  being  a  pendant  or  sequel  to  the 
bloody  episode  narrated  in  Twenti/  Years  After,  when  Charles 
I.  lost  his  head. 

First  of  all  let  us  glance  at  our  beloved  friend  D'Artagnan. 
Tvue  to  his  trade  we  find  hiui  still  in  harness,  responding 
quickly  to  the  first  call  of  his  King.  The  first  attribute  of 
DArtagnan  is  his  fidelity.  He  may  make  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment, indeed,  very  rarely.  He  may  allow  his  personal  feel- 
ings to  encroach  too  much  upon  official  business,  though  never 
in  a  treasonable  way.  But  back  of  it  all  beats  a  heart  faithful 
to  its  trust,  a  heart  upon  which  ambitious  kings  and  crafty  prel- 
ates can  rely.  Yes,  the  D'Artagnan  of  former  days  still  greets 
us  with  his  honhomerie,  his  bluntness,  his  intuition,  his  wit, 
and  his  consummate  skill  in  fencing,  whether  with  swords  or 
sentences.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  young  monarch 
should  hit  upon  such  a  man  as  he  to  wield  his  sword  ?  In  the 
years  when   Louis  XlV.'s  name  begins  to  spread  over  and  be- 
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yond  the  confines  of  France,  the  pirturesqiie  fipiiro  of  T)'Ar- 
tiiK'iian  stands  out  as  a  necessary  adjunct.  So  vividly  is  it 
impressed  uj>on  tliat  epo<-h,  that  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  any 
less  real  than  is  the  tiK""*  *>f  <^''«  I^i"K-  '^^^^'  two  are  correla- 
tive. How  nicely  does  this  touch  come  out  in  that  scene  near 
the  last  where  D'Artagnan  is  suddenly  made  to  realize  that 
Ids  King  is  indeed  his  master  in  word  and  in  deed  I  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  been  sent  to  arrest  his  two  friends,  then  arch  rebels, 
in  Belle-Isle.  He  was  presumptuous  enough  (and  we  cannot 
help  loving  him  for  it)  to  try  to  twist  the  royal  orders  so  as 
to  allow  his  friends  a  loophole  of  escai^e.  Foiled  at  every 
turn,  D'Artagnan  with  las  old-time  braggadocio  hastens  back 
to  brazen  it  out  with  the  King;  when  he  is  taught  that  times 
have  changed,  that  the  King  is  not  to  be  putty  in  Ins  hands, 
as  others  have  been,  but  is  to  mould  all  other  men  for  himself. 
The  lesson  is  for  D'Artagnan  a  severe  one;  but  once  learned 
it  is  never  forgotten,  and  with  the  new  ideals  of  a  broader 
empire  dawning  \\\yjn  him,  he  is  able  once  more  to  plac^e  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  royal  troops,  to  win  glory  for  his  sov- 
ereign, and  to  seize  the  marshal's  baton  in  his  own  dying 
grasp.  The  death  comes  as  an  epitome  of  the  life.  It  grieves 
ns  and  yet  we  know  it  is  a  just,  a  glorious  culmination  of  a 
magnificent  career.  We  cannot  bemoan  a  death  heroically 
cpienching  a  life  whose  embers  were  growing  gray  before  the 
increasing  glow  of  the  sun  of  Louis  XIV. 

Next  to  D'Artagnan  the  face  of  Athos  stands  out  the  most 
attractively.  Athos  is  the  most  perfect  of  them  all.  But 
while  such  perfection  attracts  us,  we  persevere  in  loving  the 
very  faults  of  D'Artagnan.  A  king-like  figure  is  that  of 
Athos  — a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  serving  the  only  three 
nuisters  that  he  recognized,  —  his  God,  his  honor,  and  his  King. 
The  only  trace  of  snobbery  we  find  in  him  is  in  his  interview 
■with  the  complacent  Planchet.  This  he  allows  to  escape  merely 
as  a  rebuke  and  a  lesson  in  the  recognized  etiquette  of  that  day. 
His  devotion  to  the  King  as  his  visible  head  meets  with  a  severe 
shock  when  the  monarch's  conduct  toward  Raoul  merits  cen- 
sure; and  the  scene  between  Athos  and  Louis  is  worthy  the 
lion  of  the  olden  days.  Still  it  is  the  strength  of  his  son 
that  pulsates  with  his  own,  and  when  the  son  retires  heart- 
broken from  the  contest,  the  spirit  of  the  father  breaks  like- 
wise. The  ebbing  tide  carries  out  the  two  souls  together. 
Tho  closing  chapters  of  his  life  are  perused  with  a  straiued 
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pafr^rnoss.      At  last,  tlip  talo   is   t,.l,l,  tlic   ralm    o>rs   dosp   in 

lliMtll.        Wo   llfiU-    fllO    CDIlVulsivO    snlis    (il      I  )',\  It  JlJ^'lia  II.  .111(1    w« 

f<I>oak  this  epitaiph  :  "  I|»t»'  was  a  man  '.  " 

|!iit  wliat   can  wo  say  of    Arainis,  tlio  cratfy.  scdciniiiK  Ara- 
inis  7     Wf  arc  siuiinsfil   at  tiist  at   tli<!  (icptiis  of  this  man's 
<ln].li«'ity.      SliU  we  .should  h:vv.-  ti;K'(>.l  his-nwth  thnjuj,'li  tl.n 
othor  stories;  it  is  a  lo;,ncal  f,'rowth,  and   the   Aramis  r.f  the 
end  is  the  natnral  ontcome  of  it  all.     The  only  [lalliatinj,'  side 
to  his  (diaracter  is  his   love  for  liis  friends —  a  love,  hovvever, 
which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tlinist  aside  for  sch«Miies  of  self- 
udv.incement.      He  is  a  diplomat  ol   the  Iticdieli.Mi  tvi)e,  a  man 
brilliant  in  intri;.,'ue,  far-secini,'  in  execution.      If  heConhl  oidy 
liave   kept  Ids   heart  waini   tiiroU'^h  it  all    we  could   liave   per- 
suaded o\irselves  to  love  him.      Dumas  displays  a  master  <,'eruus 
in  ehoosiu},'  such  a  character  as  .\rainis    for  the  (ieneral  of  the 
•lesidts.      The  (Jeneral   is  typical   of  the  Order,  and  the  Onler 
is  concisely  summed  up  in  the  (ieneral.      Dumas  himself  loses 
iiderest  in  Aramis,  in   proportion    as  .\ramis  hecome.s  self-cen- 
tred.     It   is  notice.ahle  that  he  of  them   all    is  the   oidy  one 
■whose  manner  of  death  is  lett  unrecorded.     A  crushini;  rebuke 
this,  when  the  pa.ssinj,'  away  of  the  others  is  dealt  with  so  ten- 
derly and    inspiringly.     TJie   prophetic    I)'Artaf,Mmn   with  his 
<lyinf,'  breath  summed  u])  the  final  sentence,  one  frauijlit  witli 
traijic  meaning,  burdened  as  it  was  with  the  memory  of  years 
of  eomradery  for   four  .souls   in   the  past,  for  oidy  three  in   the 
future:   "  Atlio.s,  Porthos,  we  meet  a<,'ain  ;   Arainis,  adieu  for- 
ever ! " 

And  Porthos  —  brave  Porthos  !  worthy  Porthos  I  He, 
might/  of  brawn,  strong  of  heart,  must  needs  give  his  life  in 
the  serviee  of  others — must  fall  a  victim  to  Aramis' ambi- 
tions plans.  Put — as  with  the  others  —  his  end  is  a  sum- 
ming up  of  all  his  life.  Let  us  hear  what  Dumas  savs  of  him 
in  the  superb  cha]»ter  devoted  to  his  "  Hpitaph  "  ; 

"  Singular  destiny  of  these  men  of  bronze  '.  The  most  guile- 
less of  human  beings  allied  to  the  craftiest :  bodily  strength 
swayed  by  subtlety  of  nund  !  .  .  .  Honest  Porthos  !  born 
to  help  others,  always  ready  titsaoriti-e  himself  for  the  safety 
of  the  weak,  as  if  it  was  for  that  pnrpcse  only  that  (rod  had 
enilowed  him  with  such  strength." 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  Titanic  struggle  and  death  of 
Porthos  are  among  the  most  spirited  in  this  book  of  spirited 
••h.'ipters. 
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The  titular  hero,  R.inul,  is,  after  all.  a  littlo  disappointing'. 
Ho  has  niuch  of  tho  calniness  and  chivalry  of  hi»  father,  but 
he  acts  ti»o  olten  aocording  to  rote.  I'eriiaps  his  shining:  'I'lali- 
ties  are  a  triHf  dimmed  by  proximity  with  the  j,'lorio\is  lour. 
IVrhajis  the  love  for  a  woman  dwarfs  his  resolution  and  natural 
j,'ood  sense,  lie  that  as  it  may,  we  feel  that  he  dot-s  not  uphold 
tlm  brave  front  demandeil  of  him  by  birth  and  envirtmment. 
We  sympathize  with  the  jilted  lover,  but  cannot  condone  the 
melancholia  and  suicidal  instincts  of  the  soldier.  Too  ir.ueh 
was  demanded  of  his  life  to  allow  it  to  beconu*  stunted  and 
obliterated  because  oi  any  passion,  no  matter  how  .strong,'. 

Louise  de  la  Valliere  is  not  worthy  of  the  extn-me  love  which 
she  elicits.  She  is  modest,  gentle,  and  retiring',  but  she  dia- 
play.s  small  strength  of  character.  Only  once  or  twice  does  a 
fitful  gleam  betray  the  workings  of  an  inner  spirit.  It  is  hard 
to  condemn  her  relations  with  Louis.  Undoubtedly  she  loved 
him  with  a  sincere,  personal  affection.  Nor  did  she  allow  her 
lo\e  to  transcend  the  limits  of  her  modesty.  As  to  her  rela- 
tions with  the  king,  we  cannot,  with  our  twentieth-century  code 
of  morals,  judge  the  attitude  that  prevailed  at  a  time  when  the 
maintenance  of  mistresses  was  a  part  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

The  rival  figures  of  Fouquet  and  Colbert  possess  both  a 
fictitious  and  a  historical  interest.  As  Fmuiuet  wanes  Colbert 
waxes.  The  transition  is  inevitable.  In  the  destinies  of  these 
two  men  are  seen  the  signs  of  a  newer  and  broader  empire 
reared  upon  the  crumbling  foundations  of  the  old.  Fouquet 
represented  the  barons  and  great  lords  of  a  former  day,  whose 
power  made  even  their  sovereigns  to  quail,  and  whose  official 
honesty  could  not  be  impeached,  because  their  individual 
strength  precluded  justice.  Fouquet  liimself,  despite  the 
protestations  of  Dumas,  who  remains  his  steadfast  champion, 
if  not  dishonest  in  his  own  official  dealings  was  at  least  ready 
to  wink  at  the  malfeasance  of  his  colleagues.  He  looked  upon 
the  common  people  as  the  ministry's  natural  prey.  His  own 
world  was  to  him  a  place  where  iiioney  could  flow  like  water, 
where  friends  could  revel  and  feast  unstintedly,  and  where  the 
King  himself  could  be  courteously  sneered  at.  Such  a  man 
must  inevitably  fall  before  the  march  of  greater  national 
events  represented  in  the  person  of  the  despised  Colbert.  The 
latter  might  not  have  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  under 
his  own  roof ;  he  might  not  have  been  so  much  monseigneur 
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as  m,>„.„V„.,.  but  he  did  labor  nnceasingly  and  sncoessftdly 
for    the   advancement  of    Louis'  power.     He  created  navieJ 

respect,  but  all  so  quietly  that  Uumas  himself  — in  company 
with   the  astute  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis  -  is  astounded   a"d 
IS  compelled  to  bow  respectfully  before  the  man  he  has  per 
sistently  misuu.lerstood  and  maligned  ^ 

out^-!f  lu?n ''T-  ^F7  ''^*^'  "^^'■''  •'"  ^^-^  ^■•*'"  ^^rask  "  stands 
di  u    .e  i     r       •  *''""^'''  'r"-'^"^  ^''-y  ^"•^«>--     O^r  farewell 
hainte-M.irguente,  contemplating  the  infinite  horizon  wherein 
others   were  to  soar  un  rammelled,  while  he  remained  with 
hpped  p.mons  behind  prison  bars.    This  character,  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  ,n  history,  is  used  in  a  daring  way  by  Dumas 
He  novelist  weaves  him  into  the  woof  of  the  story^mos    h  i 
geniously  by    making  him   the  twin-brother  of   Louis      The 
heoiy   obtained  credence  in   France  at  one  time,  but  is  now 
n  3eived  with  fictitious  rather  than  historical  interest 
a  ^llJ^^^f  *""  ^^""^^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^-^  that  crowd  the  canvas,  only 

part  iiT'tlt '";7  ^  ""'"i  Y'-     ^'^"^"■'"  ^^^y'  °«  --tended 
part    n    this  story,  nevertheless   is  true  to  motives  we  find 

the  hna  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  King.  A  Rraohic 
p.c  ure  IS  given  of  the  youthful  Louis  XIV.  With  hfs  court 
he  hvos  again  for  us.  The  development  of  his  character  Trom 
3  inner  and  outer  aspect  is  sketched  with  a  psychological  in- 
sight unusual  with  Dumas,  who  generally  contents  himsdf  with 
the  sparkle  and  gusto  of  exploit.     The  after  life  of  the  four 

mS'ters  tZ' t"\  '"  ^"^1"^  ^"^"^^  ^  ^^e  fate  of  their 
masters.  The  character  of  "Madame"  is  interesting  enough 
to  arouse  regret  that  it  should  be  neglected  towards  the  last 

carter  of  tt  f  ^  "'^\  S^'"""'  ^*  '^^    '^"^   *"'^   ^^^'bulent 

career  of  the  four  comrades  we  realize  that  they  grew,  day  by 

day  not  through  any  set  purpose  of  their  author,  btt  graduall?, 
as  men  grow  in  life.  Dumas  himself  does  no  seem  to  have 
tX;  o  rhi''""*\'"-  ''/^^  --mplished.  EacJh  min 
Tin  A  th  V  Tu"  '^''*'?y  ^'■•'"'  *^«  '••'^^  material.  D'Arta- 
gnan, Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  of  the  Vicente  de  Braae- 

J   t  '  ^ixsketecrs.      D'Artagnan  learned    that  other 

authorities  may  arise  beside  his  ow,u  stubborn  will;  he  leamej 
thatjHs  lode-star  was  not  self-advancement,  but.e.<;V.«.    Tthos 
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(iisc(Jvered  the  beauty  of  a  vicarious  existence  ;  the  streuL.h  of 
example  above  precept.  Porthos  found  that  vanitj-  and 
world  y  pnde  are  secondary  to  self-sacrifice.  Aramis,  looking 
with  dinnned,  aching  eyes  at  the  rocky  sepulchre  of  Belle-Isle, 
realized  that  all  the  intrigues  and  advancements  of  a  world 

3"  w ir^  T  f  ^"'"^-  ^^'P  ^^  «*^P  these  men  advanced, 
and  with  each  step  was  wrought  an  irrevocable  change  until  at 
last  each  had  worked  out  his  mission  upon  earth.  And  if  his 
motives  lemained  fixed  and  grounded  upon  Friendship  and 
Honor  and  Chivalry,  he  could  well  go  to  his  final  repo.se  like 
one  who  "wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies 
tlcwn  to  pleasant  dieams." 

J.  Walker  McSpadden, 
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A.XNK  OF  Austria,  queen  mother. 

A KAj.i.     successively    Abbe   .rHerblay,    Bishop   of   Vannea, 

(rcneral  of  the  (hdev  of  Jesuits,  and  D.u-  d'Alam^da. 
Akiste,  clerk  of  Brienne. 
Akxoltx,  Mllk.,  of  the  court. 
Athos,  (Jonite  de  la  Fere. 

Baisemkaux  de  Montlezun-,  De,  Governor  of  Bastille 
Bazi.v,  former  lackey  to  Arainis. 
Beaifokt,  Dl'c  de,  grandson  of  Henri  IV. 
Bellikke,  Makquise  Elise  de,  o"  the  court. 
Beunouin,  valet  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

BEKTAUDifeuE  Xo.  3,  prisou  name  of  Philippe  the  Pretender 
BiscAKKAT,  Geok(;es  de,  officer  of  the  King's  Guards 
Bla.sois,  servant  of  AtluJS. 

BoNSTETT,  Mki.vheek,  Jcsuit  merchant  of  Bremen. 
Bkagelonn-e,  Raoil,  Vicomte  de,  son  of  Athos. 
Bkkteuil,  colleague  of  Colbert. 
BuiENN!-:,  De,  secretary  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
BircKixciHA.M,  (Jkok.je  Vii,likrs,    Dukk  OF,  of   the  English 

court.  ° 

C^LEsTi.v,  servant  of  Planchet. 
Chalais,  Mlle.  de,  of  the  court. 
Charles  II.,  King  of  England. 

('iilTiLLox,  Mli.e.   de,  of  the  court.  "      • 

C.-iEVREi-sE,    DfcMKssE    DE,    former   confidante    of   Anne   of 

Austria;  also  known  as  .Alarie  Michon 
Colbert,    Jkax-Baptiste,    successively   bursar   to   Cardinal 
Mazann,    Intendant   of    Finance,   and    Prime    Minister   of 
r  ranee. 

Covuf'«J^7''  i>F=  liorRRov,  Pkkvce  de,  of  the  royal  house. 

Co.NRART,  friend  of  Fouquet. 

('requy,  Mlle.  de,  of  the  court. 

Cropole,  landlord  of  the  Medici  tavern. 

Cropole,  Mme.,  wife  of  foregoing. 

Baxgeau,  of  tlie  court. 
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Daxicamp,  servant  of  Fouquet. 

K^y^'^'Tt'"'',  '""■«^«s'^-«Iy    Lieutenant   and    Captain   of    the 
King  s  A[uske  eers,  Count,  and  Marshal  of  France 

l)EsTouciiK.s,  aid  to  Colbert. 

l)'EvMERis,  farmer-general  of  revenue. 

iJiGBY,  aid-de-canip  to  General  Monk. 

IMxFUKViLLE,  aid  to  Colbert. 

J)  OKLfiAN-s,  (Jasto.v,  Dlc,  uncle  of  Louis  XIV 

D  Okleaxs,  lJrc,iE.s.sE,  wife  of  foregoing. 

Ti^iT^cTv""'^'^'  ''^^  ^-^^"^^  ("Mon.eur-.  brother 

aame   ),  wile  of  foregoing.  ^ 

Fai-oieux,  goldsmith. 
FoKANT,  aid  to  Colbert. 

Fouquet,  Xicolas,  superintendent  of  finance. 
i-ouQUET,  Mme.,  wife  of  foregoing 
^<>UQUET,  Abbe,  brother  of  Xicolas. 
^  KAN-yoi.s,  servant  of  Baisemeaux 
iiuE.RicH    De,  officer  of  the  Swiss  Guards. 
Gk.htek,  Mme.,  housekeeper  of  Planchet. 
Gesvkes,  De    Captain  of  the  King's  Guards. 
(tetard,  architect. 
Goexnec,  sailor. 
GouRViLLE,  friend  of  Fouquet 
GuAFFTox,  Miss  Mary,  of  the  English  court. 
Gkammoxt,  Marwhal  de,  oi  the  court. 
(tHiMAui),  Steward  of  Athos. 
Grisart,  Jesuit  physician. 
GuEXAUD,  physician  to  Mazarin. 
GuiciiE,  CoMTE  VK,  of  the  court. 
Havard,  colleague  of  Colbert 
Herrebia,  CAKin:;Ai,  Spanish  Jesuit. 
•lui'ENET,  printer  to  Fouquet. 

Lafayette,  Mme.  de,  of  the  court. 

La  Foxtaixe,  Jeax  de,  friend  of  Fouquet. 

I.AMHERT,  j:nglish  general. 

La   MoLrxA,  Spanish  nur.se  to  Anne  of  Austria 
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Le  Bruk,  painter  to  Foiiquet. 
Lk  Notrk,  architect  to  Foiiquet. 
Lktklliek.  Mkhkl,  minister  of  France 
LoitKT,  frienil  of  Foiiquet. 

T^o!'!!' vJV^"i^''''"^;'V'''''  ^^^""^«  °f  I'hilippe  d'Orleans. 
i-.OMs  Alv.,  Knig  of  France. 

Lyodot,  farmer-general  of  revenue 

Lyoxn-k,  minister  of  France. 

MacCimxok,  Scotch  Jesuit. 

.MALrroRN-K,  friend  of  Manicamp. 

Mtvolvl'  aS"'"-  Vr""''''^'"  ""'  "'""«  °f  <^^'-''i"'^'^  ^razarin. 
iHANPfM,  Mm.e.  Marik  de,  nicce  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
3lANr,.vr,  xMlle.  Olympk  de,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
xMamcamp,  friend  of  De  (Juiche. 
Marchiau,  prison  name  of  Philippe  the  Pretender 
.Maria  Ieresa,  Queen  of  France. 
Mariv,  colleague  of  Colbert. 
.Marim,  Venetian  Jesuit. 

'^^tWe.'   ^'"'""   ^"^""''^'   ^^«'''^^^''   P"me    Minister  of 
]\[exxkville,  adventurer. 

xfovl'^'v   '^,^V"'-'^^"''^^-^^  PoQtTEMx  HE,  friend  of  Fouquet. 
MovK,  English  general,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

MOXTiLAIS,  Mt.LE.   AiritE  DE,  of  the  COUlt. 

MoNTEspAN,  De,  of  the  court. 

MOTTEVILLE,  Mme.    l.E,  of  the  COUlt. 

MousQi'EToy,  or  MousTox,  steward  of  Portlios 
^  AVAiLLEs,  Mme.  de,  of  the  court. 
Norfolk,  Duke  ok,  r^nglish  admiral. 

uvAi.v,  lackey  to  the  Vicomte  de  Uragelonue. 
I  ARRY,  servant  of  Charles  II. 
Pklm.sso.v,  or  Pklissox,  friend  of  Fouquet. 

KR<ERix,  Jeav,  tailor  to  the  King 

The'IroiM"7^  f'    u    ^^^''taudiere  No.  3,  Marchiali.  and 

PiTTRiN-o,  painter  to  Cropole. 
.;;;;!,?''''''  ^'"■"'^'■.  '^r'^^y  *"  I>'Artagnan  ;  now  grocer. 

^''^' La'i^mo^ne/''  ^^"'^'"^'^^  "^'  ^^P^^^^  °^  'he  King's  frigate 
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RABArn,  lackey  to  D'Artagnan. 

Sai.nt-Rkmv,  Mmk.  i>,.:,  wife  of  foreguin.- 
Seldo.v,  prisoner  of  Bastille  °" 

Soissoxs,  CoMTEssK  i>K,  of  the  court. 

^^t:wart,M,ss   of  the  E„g],sh  court. 
ioKY,  servant  of  luniquet 

r^:i;i;;;;:;;r:^,.f  SS,^^---^^^  -.  afterwards    Mn^e. 

Valextivois   Mme.  ok,  sister  of  De  (;„i,-he 

V  ALOT,  physician  to  Louis  XI \'. 

\  AN'EL,  successivelv  counsellor   in    p.,,.r  .        ,   , 

General.  '        ""sejloi    „,    1  arl.anient  and   Procureur- 

Vanei    Mme.  MAnorKK.TK,  wife  of  foregoing. 

V  ANi.v,  farmer-general  of  revenue  * 

V  ATEi,,  steward  to  Fouquct 
Vir.LEKov,  De.  of  the  court. 

\\  AKDES,    VfCOMTE  DE,  of  the  COUrt 

\;osT,.rK.  P.AKON-  VOX,  (ierniai,  Jesuit. 

Y:^;^:'  ''^"^  ^'^'  '^°^'-  «^  Charles  II.  of  England. 
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ti.vvers  of  the  Castle  of  I'.luis,  a  small  ••avalra.le  .•ous>st^.;.' 
!  .  ee  nen  and  two  pages.  veturnM  to  .lu-  e.ty  ''.v  .;;;.> 
,i  1  ^e  The  interest  it  excited  anu-nc.-  the  lm.n^,'ers  alon^'  th. 
v;...«  hnt  verv  sli-ht,  and  was  manifested,  hist,  l.y  a  move- 
':;Z  ^f  t  e  1^  d  I;  tl!;  head  as  a  salutation,  and  then  1,-  a 
;;;;,; tnent  of  the  ton-Mie  to  express,  m  the  pure.l  Frencdi  spoken 
in  Fiance,  the  foUowin- iilea :  ^^ 

"  8o  Monsieur  is  back  from  his  iiuntin;,'. 

iVotev.'u-,  while  the  horses  were  (diinbiug  up  the  steep  ascent 
,h-  leads  from  the  river  to  the  eastle,  several  shop-boy^. a- 
;;„l.i;;d  the  last  lu.rse,  from  whose  saddle-bows  divers  birds 
w-.u'c  suspended  bv  the  beak.  ■  •.•        •     r..;i,.i. 

Vt  si.'ht  of  suidi  sorry  booty,  these  UKiuisit.ve  indnidual. 
.xnresse"^!  the  utmost  scorn  with  all  thei-  rustic  frankness,  and 
X-  Uscussw.g  with  one  anoth.n  the  little  proht  to  be  derived 
'  ,  1  he  sport^f  falconry,  returned  to  their  several  oecupa- 
;  One  of  them,  however,  a  lusty,  roll.ckmj;  young  blade 
,sked  how  it  was  that  Monsieur,  who  was  so  enormou.sly 
;ln^althy  that  he  could  have  any  amusement  he  liked,  was  jet 
.uiitent  with  such  shabby  recreation. 

..l)on-t  you  know,"  answered  one  of  his  comrades,    "that 
Munsieur  finds  his  chief  recreation  in  nioimig  ? 
'    Whereat  the  jolly  youth  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  ge.t- 
,Me  t  at  signified  plainly  :  •'  In  that  case.  I -dniudi  rather  be  a 
nobody  than  be  a  prince ;  -  and  all  resumed  their  labors. 
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Meanwhile,  Monsieur  proreerlefl  on  his  way  with  an  air  of 
such  blended  melanoholv  and  majesty  that  surely  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators  must  have  been  aroused  if  there  had 
been  spectators.  Kut  the  honest  townsfolk  of  i>l(us  were  any- 
thing but  pleased  with  .Monsieur  for  seloctini;  their  gay  city  as 
a  place  to  mope  in  at  his  ease,  and  every  time  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  august  but  mopish  personage,  they  slij)ped 
away  with  luauy  a  yawn,  or  drew  in  their  heads  from  their 
windows,  to  avoid  the  soporific  influence  of  that  hmg,  wan 
face,  those  watery  eyes,  and  that  dejected  mien.  Consequently, 
tliis  good  prince  was  pretty  sure  to  find  the  streets  deserted 
whenever  he  chanced  to  jiass  through  them. 

Now  this  behavior  of  the  people  of  l?lois  showed  a  want 
of  reverence  that  was  really  very  culpable,  for  Monsieur  was, 
after  the  King,  aye,  and  even,  perhaps,  before  the  King,  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  realm.  In  fact,  God,  who  had  bestowed  - 
(m  Louis  XIV.,  then  reigning,  the  good  fortune  of  being  the 
sou  of  Louis  Xin.,  had  bestowed  on  Monsieur  the  honor  of 
being  the  son  of  Ileuri  IV.  The  city  of  B'ois,  therefore,  felt, 
or  at  least  ought  to  Jiave  felt,  no  small  degree  of  pride  in  the 
thought  that  (Jaston  d'Orleaus  preferred  it  as  a  residence,  and 
was  now  holding  his  court  in  its  ancient  legislative  palace. 

Hut  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  this  great  prince  was  fated 
to  arouse  only  a  very  moderate  degree  of  either  admiration  or 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  tliis  lack  of  appre- 
ciation Monsieur  had  gradually  grown  accustomed. 

I'ossibly  this  would  account  for  his  air  of  tran<]uil  lassitude. 
Monsieur  had  been  very  busy  during  most  of  liis  life.  A  i)er- 
son  who  had  allowed  the  heads  of  a  (h)zen  of  his  best  friends 
to  be  cut  off  must  have  made  considerable  stir  in  the  world. 
But  as  after  the  advent  of  Mazarin  there  was  u"  more  cutting 
off  of  heads,  Monsieiir  was  without  any  occupauon,  and  his 
temperament  was  ])rofoundly  affected  liy  such  a  condition  of 
things. 

The  pour  prince's  life,  then,  was  very  sad.  .\fter  his  little 
hunting  party  in  the  morning  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Beu- 
vron  or  in  tlie  wood  of  Chiverny,  Monsieur  usually  passed 
over  the  Loire,  breakfasted  at  ("hambord,  with  or  without  an 
appetite,  and.  until  the  next  day  appointed  for  a  chase,  the 
city  of  Blois  heard  no  more  of  its  sovereign  lord  and  master. 

.\nd  now  that  wc  have  given  an  idea  of  the  prince's  ennui 
extra   iii.nf').-<,  if  the  reader  is  willing  to  aocuiupany  us  along 
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with  the  cavalcade  to  the  majestic  portal  of  the  Castle  (  .  the 
States  we  will  describe  the  ennui  that  prevailed  within  tliem. 
Monsieui  was  mounted  on  an  easy-paced  little  horse,  tur- 
ni-hed  with  a  broad  saddle  of  red  Flemish  velvet  and  with 
stirrups  shaped  like  buskins.  The  horse  was  fawn-colored  ;  and 
•IS  Monsieur's  doublet  and  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  harmonized 
with  the  eipiipment  of  his  steed,  the  vermilion  hue  of  horse 
and  rider  was  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  prince  from  his  two 
(...mpanions,  one  of  whom  was  garbed  in  violet,  the  other  in 
.rieen.  The  man  on  the  left,  in  violet,  was  the  equerry.  The 
man  on  the  right,  in  green,  was  the  grand  huntsman. 

One  of  the  pages  bore  two  gerfalcons  upon  a  perch;  the 
„tlier  a  hunting-horn,  which  he  sounded  langui.'ly  when  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  castle.  Every  one  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  languid  prince  did  what  he  had  to  do  languidly. 

\t  this  signal  eighi  guardsmen,  who  were  taking  an  airing 
in  the  s(iuare  court-yard,  ran  for  their  halberds,  and  Monsieur 
iiKule  his  solemn  entrance  into  his  castle. 

When  he  was  lost  sight  of  under  the  porch,  three  or  four 
>ouiig  scapegraces,  who  were  stationed  on  the  mall  behind  the 
cavalcade  and  making  disrespectful  comments  to  one  another 
„n  the  suspended  birds,  took  to  their  heels;  when  they  were 
nut  of  sight,  street,  square,  and  court-yard  were   all   alike  de- 

Monsieur  alighted  without  uttering  a  word,  passed  on  to  his 
iipartments,  where  his  valet-de-chambre  changed  his  dress,  and 
as  Madame  had  not  vet  sent  any  one  to  take  his  orders  with 
regard  to  breakfast,  Monsieur  lay  down  on  a  sofa,  and  was  soon 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  it  had  been  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

The  eight  guardsmen,  knowing  that  their  service  for  the  day 
A-as  now'^over,  stretched  themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  stone 
henclies ;  the  grooms  led  their  horses  into  the  stables,  and, 
save  that  some  merry  birds  among  the  gillyflower  beds  were 
trying  to  frighten  one  another  with  their  shrill  chirping,  the 
.Milirc  castle  was  in  as  profound  a  sleep  as  Monseigneur  himself. 

Suddenly  this  soft,  restful  stillness  was  ruffled  by  a  burst 
nf  laughter  so  loud  and  resonant  that  several  of  the  halberdiers 
were  disturbed  in  their  slumbers,  and  opened  an  eye. 

This  noisy  laughter  proceeded  from  a  casement  in  the  castle, 
visited  at  this  moment  by  the  sun,  which  united  the  window  to 
one  of  those  large  angles  thrown  on  walls  before  noon  by  the 
outlines  of  chimneys. 
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-J'SS^SY  I^Tt^  ''  '-r  °^  the  window 
^n.i   another  containi  .^  an  ea        'r^  ^  °^  '^"">™«^«' 

green   fuliaf,^e  was   relieved  t^'^^^/^'^f '•»^*^'/-l"«e  magnificent 
l"'onu.se  of  future  roses  ''"'''^   '^'^  b""'«  ^^^ich  gave 

H-vers,  and  on  the  centre  of  1X^1"''''''^^'^  "^''^  J^»^'« 
"t  sa.Hl.stone,  hohli-..  irises  and  int  '""i'  "^  J«%'-necked  vaSe 
tal.h-  wa,s  a  youn-^  -nrl  '^''     ^^  ^^^   end  of  the 

< '".-  "^'  tho.n,  lilh  both  1^  i  ,'';'"  ""^^y  f--"'"  tl"^ir  convent. 
"■'■'tiMg  on  a  sheet  of  «ne  HoH  nd  ^■'^*'"t,«»  ".e  table,  was 
---  ^•l^.irj.ad  stretched  h^'Te  J  and 'i*^''  other,  kneeling 
aud  over  the  edge  of  the  table    n/w  ,^'''"'"  "^■^^"  ^^^^  back 

l^y  J-er  con.panion.  Hence  the  0!  'T'"^'  ^^"^  ^^«''<^«  traced 
;'t- laughter,  o...  of  whclT  ell  oedTl  '"/  ^f  "t^""^'- -"^  peals 
;;^i^^an.ong  .e  flowers,  S' d^^^ ^^  SS.!^- 

-^^^y^:^:^^^^^^-^^^  the  appearance   pre- 
't  we  present  then-  po^traitsi,;  J^dle.  deU^  ''^^"'  '^  '''''''''' 

»-i-.^t  EuL!^;:i"^ -I^:;?  ft'  ^^>'"  laughed  so 
fomjilexion,  brown  hair  r,ln,.i  .    h*''"  teens,  with  brown 

strong.),,  marked "^eb  o'v^rrtStT.  TJ'f'''^  '''"'  ^-^th 
belnna  hps  of  cri4on  co^a^  Her  '  ^  ?tv«^  ''"''^- ^''^^  ^^^''^-^ 
ooked  as  If  at  every  movement  T  S  '"  T'^'^Y  that  it 

as  blue,^,s  limpiJ,"nd        eM'the'  s7  '*  '''I  '"^"^  -th  eyes 
Her  ha.r,  of  a  pa  e  yel  ow   w.s  n  '  T  *^'^  Particular  dav. 

an.l  fell  in  silky  clu  er  'ove  Z?TV'''1  ''"^'''^'^'^  taste  " 
hat  wan.lered  o'ver  the  paper  vasbi'.'!:'//",;"''*^^"'^"^ '  "'^  ^^nd 
t!ui.ness  showed  that  shetas %  il  j^]."  "^  ^  '"™"^'  ^'"t  its 
every  outburst  of  her  conma'ioa-"  /'"  "'^^'T^^  youth.  At 
'iers  rose  in  protest  ^  snSh  a  ,1  IJ  T'',^  ^''  '^^''''  «h""I- 
1"^'  that  robustnes.s  and  fuP  nto  ,  /•'^^'''Y'^'^''^*^'-^^'  b"t  lack- 
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laugh  like  a  man  ;  not  only  will  you  attract  the  attention  o*' 
the  gentlemen  of  the  guards,  but  you  will  not  hear  Maclame's 
bell  when  Madame  summons  you." 

The  young  girl  addressed  as  Montalais  continued  to  laugh 
and  gesticulate,  unmoved  by  this  rebuke,  and  answered : 

'*  Louise,  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say,  mv  dear  ;  you 
know  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  guards,  as  you  style  them,  are  now 
asleep,  and  that  if  you  11  od  off  a  cannon  you  could  not  awake 
them;  you  know  that  JVladauie's  bell  is  heard  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Blois,  and  that,  consequently,  I  shall  hear  it  when  1 
am  reriuired  to  wait  on  her.  What  vexes  you  is  that  I  laugh 
while  you  write,  and  what  you  dread  is  that  your  mother, 
Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  may  come  up  here,  as  she  sometimes 
does  when  we  laugh  too  much ;  you  are  afraid  she  may  sur- 
prise us  and  see  that  big  sheet  of  paper  upon  uhich  y„u  have 
written  only  two  words  during  the  last  (piarter  of  an  hour  • 
'  Mnnsimr  Raoui:  But  you  are  right,  my  dear  Louise,  because 
utter  these  words,  '  Monsieur  Ruoni;  there  might  follow  sev- 
eral others  of  such  a  significant  and  incendiary  character  that 
your  d!>ar  mother,  Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  would,  very  natur- 
ally, have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  you.  Eh  :'  am  I  not  right  ? 
\V  hat  have  you  to  say  to  the  contrary  ?  " 

And  Montalais  laughed  louder  and  was  more  provokine  than 
erer.  " 

The  fair  young  girl  became  now  quite  angry  ;  she  tore  up 
the  slieet  upon  which  she  had  really  traced  the  words  '  Moil 
sieur  Raoul '  m  a  beautiful  handwriting,  and  '-rushing  the 
fragments  in  her  trembling  hands,  threw  them  out  of  the 
wuidow. 

"Hey-day  ! ''  said  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  "  so  our  little 
lamb  our  little  angel,  our  little  dove,  is  in  a  passion!  But 
dont  be  alarmed,  Louise;  Madame  de  Saint-Remy  will  not 
c.mie.  and  if  she  did,  you  know  what  sharp  ears  I  have.  And 
.esides,  what  more  natural  than  to  write  to  an  old  friend  of 
welvP  years  standing,  especially  when  the  letter  aegins  with 
the  words,  '  Monsieur  Raoul ' ."  " 

"No  matter;  I  will  not  write  to  him  now,"  returned  the 
}ounggirl. 

hrnn^lV  '"'!^n  \'  ^'\'^.^''  ^'^  J"""^'''  >rontalais  !  "  cried  the  teasing 
brunette,  stil    laughing.     "  Nonsense  !  another  sheet  of  pape. 
and  our  epistle  will  be  finished  in  less  than  no  time      The  e' 
now  !   Madame's  bell,  if  you  please  !   Well,  let  it  ring.    Madame 
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must  wait,  or,  if  not,  she  must  do  without  her  first  maid  of 
honor  this  morning." 

A  bell  was  actually  ringing;  it  gave  notice  that  Madame 
had  finished  her  toilet  and  was  waiting  for  Monsieur,  who, 
after  taking  her  hand,  proceeded  with  the  princess  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  dining-room. 

This  formality  having  been  fulfilled  most  ceremoniously,  the 
iUustrious  pair  breakfasted  and  did  not  meet  again  until 
dinner,  which  occurred  invariably  at  two  o'clock. 

When  the  bell  sounded,  a  door  in  one  of  the  pantries  on  the 
left  of  the  court-yard  opened,  and  two  house-.stewards  issued 
forth,  followed  by  eight  scullions  bearing  a  hand-barrow  loaded 
with  dishes  under  silver  covers. 

The  house-steward  who  was  first  in  rank  silently  touched 
with  his  wand  one  of  the  guards  snoring  on  the  benches ;  he 
was  even  so  good-natured  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
sleepy  man  the  halberd  that  stood  near  him  against  the  wall ; 
whereupon  the  soldier,  with  entire  unconcern,  escorted  Mon- 
sieur's viatnle  to  the  dining-room,  preceded  by  a  page  .  '  *-he 
two  house-stewards. 

Wherever  the  dishes  passed,  the  sentries  shouldered  i.^ms. 

Mademoiselle  de  Jfontalais  and  her  companion  looked  on 
from  their  window  at  all  the  details  of  this  ceremonial,  though 
they  must  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  them.  For  that 
matter,  however,  their  watchfulness  was  not  due  so  much  to 
their  curiosity  as  to  their  desire  to  make  sure  chat  they  should 
not  be  disturbed.  And  so,  when  scullions,  guards,  pages,  and 
house-stewards  had  once  passed,  they  returned  to  their  table, 
and  the  sun,  which  had  for  a  monaent  lit  up  those  charming 
faces  in  the  window-frame,  now  lit  up  nothing  except  the 
carnations,  primroses,  and  rose-tree. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Montalais,  as  she  resumed  her  place,  "  Madame 
will  breakfast  without  me." 

"  Oh,  Montalais,  you  will  be  punished  ! "  answered  the 
other  young  girl,  sitting  down  again. 

"  Punished  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  deprived  of  a  ride  !  The  very  sort 
of  punishment  I  like  !  To  take  the  air  in  a  big  coach,  percheu 
on  the  doorstep,  and  turn,  now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right, 
along  roads  full  of  cart-ruts  where  you  travel  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour  ;  then  to  return  straight  to  the  wing 
of  the  castle  containing  the  window  of  Mario  de  Medicis  so 
that   madaine  may  have  an  opportunity  —  which  she   never 
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misses  —  of  saying  :  '  Who  would  ever  believe  that  Queen 
Marie  escaped  through  it !  —  Forty-seven  feet  high  !  —  The 
mother  of  two  princes  and  three  princesses  !  '  —  if  that  be  an 
amusement,  Louise,  I  hope  to  be  punished  every  day,  espe- 
cially as  my  punishment  would  consist  in  having  to  stay  with 
you  and  write  letters  as  interesting  as  those  we  are  now 
writing.'' 

"  Montalais  !  Montalais !  you  have  certain  duties  to  dis- 
charge." 

'<  You  speak  quite  at  j'our  ease,  my  dear,  you  who  have 
entire  freedom  at  court.  You  alone  reap  all  the  advantages 
if  your  residence  here,  and  have  to  feel  none  of  the  discom- 
lorts;  you  are  more  of  a  maid  of  honor  than  I  am,  because 
Madame's  affei'tion  for  your  father-in-law  has  been  reflected 
on  yourself ;  consequently,  you  enter  this  gloomy  mansion, 
just  as  the  birds  enter  that  gloomy  court-yard,  inhaling  the 
air,  pecking  at  the  flowers,  nibbling  at  the  berries,  without 
having  the  slightest  service  to  perform  or  the  least  vexation 
to  suffer.  And  you  talk,  indeed,  about  '  certain  duties  to 
discharge  ' !  Really,  what  duties  have  you  to  discharge,  my 
pretty  idler,  except  that  of  writing  to  Raoul '.'  And  as  it  seems 
you  ilon't  write  to  him,  you  are  a  little  neglci  tful  even  of  that 
duty."' 

Louise  assumed  an  air  of  profound  gravity  ;  and,  with  her 
chin  resting  on  her  hand,  replied  in  tones  that  denoted  the 
utmost  candor  : 

"  You  cavil  at  my  superior  fortune,  do  you  ?  How  can  you 
have  the  heart  to  do  so  ?  Y'ou  have  a  future  ;  you  belong  to 
the  court ;  when  the  King  marries  he  will  order  Monsieur  to 
live  with  him  ;  you  will  take  part  in  magnificent  festivities, 
and  will  see  the  King,  who  is  said  to  be  so  handsome  and 
fascinating." 

"  And,  along  with  that,  I  shall  see  Raoul,  who  is  one  of  the 
prince's  attendants,"  added  Montalais,  roguishly. 

"  Poor  Raoul ! ''  sighed  Louise. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  write  him,  my  dear  ;  come,  now,  begin 
again  inditing  the  two  wonderful  words  '  Monxiiur  Raoul,' 
which  illuminated  the  top  of  the  sheet  you  tore  up." 

Thereupon  she  handed  Jier  the  pen,  and,  with  a  charming 
smile,  guided  her  hand,  which  quickly  traced  the  intended 
letters. 

"  What  is  to  follow  ?  "  inquired  the  younger  of  the  two  girls. 
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"  What   is   to  follow  ?  write   whatever   you   have  iu   your 
nuiul,  Louise,"  answered   Montalais.  ^ 

"  ^/f  >■""  .'*"'■*'  *''^'e  "8  so"H'thinK  i'l  n)v  mind  •>  " 
If  there  isn't  some  th!n;j,  there  is  some/;.,-..,;,  in 'it  which 
amounts  to  the  same,  or  rather,  is  much  worse  •'  ' 

"lou  tiiiiik  so,  Montalais?" 

"Louise   Lou.se,  your  blue  eyes  are  as  deep  as  the  sea  T  saw 
last  year  at  JiouloKne.     No,  I  an.  m.ista^en  ;  the  sea  is  treaT 

"  Oh :  •' 

dowi?"  <  y^l"''/":  '^  ^^'^'■.  ''''■'  '^'""-  ^-"^'  That's 
Clown  '  \ou  entreat  me  tn  write  to  ,,ou  at  Paris  where  uou 
are  sty^„,,  in  tke  interests  of  Monsieur  le    Pri  ;/      4     Zl 

m,re  girl  of  the  provmeefor  amusement  —  '" 
Louise  quickly  raised  her  head 

wonrS  ?haf' 'sSv  t'  '''''  f'^  V""'^''  "  '  ^'^  "°*  think  a 
A     ,  /^     *■  ^ '      '^  '^  ^^'^•'^*  I  think." 

folio^lnttl:"""'  *''  ^""  -^'^  '"''''  '"  ^  «™  hand  the 

"  I  should  /nice  felt  very  unhappy  if  your  renuest  that   I 
u^ould  remen^ber  you  had  been  lessferveitly  ea:pre    T  Ar^^- 

'^''!''J^^'^>-ey^''aks  of  our  early  years;  those  yeLu-hichJedZ 
ynckly  and  were  yet  so  sweet  duriny  their  fliyht  that  no  years 
to  come  shall  ever  replace  the  joy  whieh  filed  my  heart/ 

Montalais  who  watched  the  pen  as  it  ran  along  and  rea<l 
as  her  inend  wrote,  interrupted  her  at  this  pointTy  X^L^ 

"Nothing  could  be  liner!"  said  she.  "There's  frankne,. 
for  you  !  and  the  spirit  of  it !  and  the  style  .'  've  11  show 
t^^^^''   '"^  ^°^^'    *^^'  ^^-«   -   the   plac.  foVte 

haf"e:n';sisr^"""'''^^°""^ ""'''  ""'^*  ^-^  "-^^-« 

"  Just  what  1  meant,  and  you  speak  like  an  angel." 
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"  Let  me  finish,  Montalais." 
And  the  young  girl  went  on  : 

"  You  think  of  iiif,  >joa  smj,  Monniejir  Raoul ;  I  thank  you 
fur  it  ;  hat  whi'ii  I  I'l'iiicml)!;)  hoir  often  our  two  hearts  have 
hritt  in  unison,  I  iini  not  surj/ri.ied.''' 

"  Oh !  oh  !  "  exohiimed  Montalais,  "  you  must  be  on  your 
guard,  my  lamb  ;  now  you  are  shedding  your  wool  and  there 
arc  still  wolves  in  Paris.'' 

-last  as  Louise  was  about  to  repl}',  the  gallop  of  a  horse 
resouniled  under  the  porch  of  the  castle. 

"Who  is  it?"'  sai<l  Montalais,  going  to  the  window. 
"  Upon  my  word,  a  handsome  (tavalier  !"' 

"Oh  I  Kaoul  !'■  cried  Louise,  who  had  also  approached  the 
window,  and  turning  quite  pale,  slie  drojjped  her  head,  in  her 
excitement,  on  the  unfinished  letter. 

•'An  adroit  lover,  upon  my  word!"  cried  Montalais;  "  he 
arrives  just  in  the  nick  of  time  !  " 

•'  (ro  away,  please,  do  go  away,  I  entreat  you  !  "  murmured 
Louise. 

"  Nonsense  I  he  does  n(jt  know  me.  Fray  let  me  see  what 
brings  him  here."' 


CHAPTER   IL 


THE    MKSSE.VGER. 

Mademoiselle  he  Montalais  was  right ;  the  j'oung  cavalier 
was  well  worth  looking  at. 

He  was  a  young  man  between  twenty -four  and  twenty- five, 
tall  and  slim,  wearing  gracefully  the  charming  military  costume 
of  the  period.  His  long,  funnel-shaped  boots  i.v...l,ained  a 
foot  which  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  if  she  had  cared  to  disguise  herself  as  a  man. 
With  one  of  his  delicate  but  sinewy  hands  he  reined  in  his 
horse  in  the  middle  ot  the  court-yard;  with  the  other  he  lifted 
the  plumed  hat  that  shaded  a  face  that  was  at  once  grave  and 
artless. 

The  guards,  awakened  by  the  steps  of  the  horse,  started  to 
their  feet  in  a  moment. 

The  young  man,  bending  his  head  toward  one  of  them,  who 
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THE     nro.UT/7    f)i: 


fili  {(HCLoXxE. 


the  young  ladies  were  ^1,1^,  '"'^'^^^'  ''''^''"'l   "-''i^-h 

'^"t  tl.e  ho„est  ^.iflier  wi        f '^"'^  '  "  ^  '"^'^^enKo-  '  " 
appear,  for  the  ^n\y  ou^^lTu  "^'"'  '^'^^  ""  »«i-  '  would 
at  ti.e  back  of  the  iastfe  t V? U  '/  ^""- "'  '^"  ^^I'P-rau.-e  \^.,,l 

abseut,   r  w.ll  send  some  on^t^Zi^'"  '' v^"^'^ '  ^"^  ^«  '"e  is 
the  house-steward."  ^'    '"^"'■"»   ^^f-   <ie   Saint-Renn- 

"M.  de  Saint-Remv'.'-'  rpne-ife,l  f) 
blush.  '^         repeafe,!  the  cavalier,  witli  a  slight 

;;  Vou  are  ac  tainted  with  hin.:'-' 

-7-ai:ir;hat^^:,!;::;^:';:2.:eed'r-'r.^-"  -  --  ^f ., 

early  as  possible."  '^""""need  to  h,s  royal  Highness  as 

^^  i^^;nSn:ut^S/s:f';  --^  ^^'^  ^-d,as  if 

a»?;ver.  ^^'^f'    «<""e   hope   of   obtaining   an 

the  house  steSd  ""*""'"'  *^^^  ^"-•"'  "  ^  -ill  go  ,„,,,jf  ,, 

-S  ■  r- J?^"  ::^f  lli-^'-^  other  .Idiers  were 
"':'j,n  hy  hiu,  the.r  oLr  Je    «  „    "ed   "'^ '''''"^^««»'e   steed 

_--.e,  Monsieur,  but  w:r-:;K^g.en.yo. 

M^^e  ^^rr  c:!:d^^^^'--  -  ^^e  part  of  his  Highness 

f  he  e^p  St:.:;':;:^^^,^--^-  -  ^\  ^^  very  nan.  of 
he  i-an  ],ght]y  up  the  step    lea    „^'o'l'.''^^''*^ '"'"  ^^^^^  wings, 
^    ^^r-  «le  Bragelonue   had  not   h  ^r     '  ^"^""'^^'"bers.       ^ 
t-;   one   of   the    iron    raiiin.^    of'^,.    "«*?    ^^'^'^^  '»«  horse 
i'  •  t  Sai„t-Ren.y    hurr,-"f  ^p'^.^'^^^/'^-^'*  «f   «teps,    when 
X   ^^"/\ston,ach  with   one  hand    w)  i  ^"''''/"^^'  «»PPorting 
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■'  ]]>'  '''■"  ""Pei-ts.  .M.  lie  Saint-Reniv  ■ 

••  It  IS  very  important,  Af.  de  Saint-Jten.y  " 
■'  And  f,'(jo(l,  I  jiresume  '.' " 
••  Kxccllent." 

.s<J(iii  came  to  some  r(^>«.lMfi-„.  4.1        I       ><'""g   gins,  they 

fr.».,  tl,e  „a..e,  "e  ,t  ^ The  heli'    t,r\    "  "  ''™''  •li>'»PP«'"«l 

»"a.„e.,  „a,  Injue./w     , '  ,»    tl  .Tre/,  */  '"""  ""1 

,i,'aice(l  intently  thrmi<ri,  fi,„  „  "'"tony  bj  the  Mowers,  and 

tl.e  flight  of 'stepsty  %^Tt  Brr'T  ^'"  ^'^^''^"^'-'^  "» 
the  palace.  ^  ^-  ''^  ^^ragelonne  had  entered 

Meanwhile  tlie  obipft  nt  tKio  »„  •     . 

way,  preceded    by  the  l.ouse  stewf  '^"°'^*^  ^""*  ^"    ^i.s 
I'u.ried  footstep?    the    fla^^     f    ^^^  '"^  T"  *^^«  ^'^'^^    "^ 
li"kiugof  orvstSf^obletsIn.K-l     '"'71   ^'"^  '"'^'■'^'   *»^l  *''« 

i^ein-id  iKJS::^r:l;^t:d^:t  ^^^^'-^^^v-  ^^«  "«^- 

»f  ss  for  which  the  conntrv    .  .'     ""'  "^'^'^  *^'^  I'^^^^^' 

'^iready  ac.,ua  nt^  i   V     l'^^^'' "'-^^ '  ^^'^e  of  them  were 

hecamefrCC;  s  r  'l'"'^/^'""^*    '-^^   "^"^^   that 

■service  to  a  standSill  fo    J  H      '  '"/T^' "^^'-'j  l^ought  the 
filing  the  gobfe  to    his  Hi!.h   r-     ^'r^'"^'  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^as 

^i-.:n  thf  next  %::^j::^'^^^:^;:t'!^  ^J^^^^?  ^^ 
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■rin:    r/ro.ur,:   i„:   i;nA,.,:,j)XM.. 


«r^;f!;27^:U;;:;r:,:-^:;;;:;;:;^:;:,^; — 

^^^^^^U  oil,  really  :•'  ..peatod  A,..,.sieun   ..whaMs  the  n,atter, 

that  ever  «wam  ui.  tl,     [ ,  i,  "'^  ^'""  '"^'^^-^^  «^'"'t"« 

^^'umboeufa,'^s;;!;.t!vax  ■;"  '"  '"■''"•  '"'"  ••-•Kht  between 

n.e;^n™{;^n^;.  ■;:;:,:'!;,  i:!--;';-H.in      ''is   fork;   ^a 

the  title  of  il.  ;r(:C.X''  "'  """•"^-  '^^'  •■  -^I-  1«  i'Hm'e '•  wa.s 

"  A  messenger  from  M.  le  Prmce  '  "  s'ii.l  r..  .f 
uneasniess   that  escaped    none  of   th  **"''  '^"^'  ^n 

creasing  the  general  'eTnio^it;    "^    '^''''    ^"'''''''  '^^^^'^^y  i"- 

th^'^ir:;?  ilri;ir',E^\:^  ""V^  ^^^^«  ^-^  ->-  --  in 

ln.u  a  sl-.'k,  .S  '  e  e  J^'le^'r^  "^  ^  ^^-^  gave 

and  every  messa.rp  ..  V.^-   f     ,    ""^''*  contain  a  state  secret 

plicated  -h/tr  gue'  '  Hnprt  't,  '^"'''"-  ''  ''''''  ^^  -- 
loon,ed  ,.p  before  l„n  n  t  '  p^e  ^f  m  r^'"  °'  ^^""^^' 
tic  phantom.  ^^''"^^  ''^  ^^^"'«  I'ke  some  gigan- 

Monsiem-  p„shed  back  Ins  plate. 
^^- Shall  I  tell  the  messenger  to  wa.t  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Saint- 

swLS :"""  ''■""  ''^'^'^^  ^— ^-d  Gaston,  and  he  an- 
whl^Th"?'!"  ^"'^^^^•^''  «^--  J-™  i"  at  once.  By  the  wav, 
^^^^A  gentlen.an  of  this  province,   M.  le  Vieomte   de  Brage- 

trod;'ee'  w'  '     ""'''  "^"'  "^^^°^-«  M-  ^^e  Bragelonne,  in- 
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M-"l^. .!»  .Irm.  himself   'm  to  hi"   „n  ISh,"'"'' "  """" 

till  .Mu..,im„.  a,hl,e>,»«,l  h„„  "  '""'■''*'  "'"'  "•"'"J 

"  So  yoii  come  from  Paris,  monsieur  ?  " 

ihis  minute.  Monseigneur  " 
"  How  is  tlie  King  ?  " 

"  His  Majesty  is  in  i)erfect  health,  Monseigneur  " 
'•  And  mv  sister-in-law  "  '"  i^t^igneur. 

"  1  was  tolj  by  some  one  that  vou  came  frnm  \r  i«  »  • 
•Purely  that  must  be  a  mistake  /-  '^^  '®  ^""^^- 

i-ioul  had  been   somewhat   embarrassed   hv  fKi»       1 1 
,i,'iiai(  ed  receotion   nnrl   »,;=      •  '""     ,  ">  *^"^^   ^old  and 

lower  key     ^       '  ^"'^  ^''  '"''^  ^^'^  unconsciously  sunk  to  a 
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TUi:   viroMTi:  i,i-:  hiiaoklowe. 


iKive  broken   tli..   .seals  of  a  suspirious-Iookinj:   T.a<-k'L'o    an,l 

Kauul,  now  (imte  follcctcd   nn,!  fV.Win.r  ti,..f  .i        i 
of  Ms  hosts  in  Jln-ir  own  aff.:,"  .av         ^/'  u  le'lito::^ '^'"" 

t»,/'l,'  !'t^VT  *'"'•  '"'''''  ^■'•'"  ^^«  •'^■•'"  "f  tf'e  pHnoe  to  reach 
>ia».l°"t.,'"i;':„',"""°"""'"'  °'  "-'«'".!  -PP"-?"  »ai„ 

out."  »„"«:;",;:; "  '""■"""  "»°"^  »'■"-  ■  --»'  ■»'■•  i' 

"  Yes,  please  read  it,  monsieur  " 

a.S.t'-r'reUe;'*'''"''  """'''■"  '"""■  <""<  *»  «'°-' 

The  letter  was  in  the  following  terms :  _ 

"  Monsptrjufur  : 

"  The  Klnrf  hns    sfarfrd    fir    the    fmnt',^,.       v       t 
doubt,  dread,,  Irnrn.d  that  hi.    Ur  ^^°''^\','-      ^"'^   '^«'"'»   no 
The  Kinn  did  Znl  Majesty  wdl  soon  be  married. 

•^uUr^^iz, ":,:  'rz::  ;r;;:4;::;  "trr -f-- 

■■iMf.      I),  hmK„,,  the  luddmnem  of  tin,  rLue,t  shaulIZ 

Mu:zL'n'':/:. ;  :'";:;s:  ""r  '"'">/-• 

golnq  bu  BloLt    T  .rlli  .;       '"!'  Uentiemen.      Then,  instead  of 
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K'ts  u-'ilt  look  f'tronil,!,/  ,,„  ,„„  ,;;,i,-<f  ■    //■  ;.  /; 

"■   '"H.'.s  a  littlo  too  loud     ,.erh-u,s     ?.  .  ^      ?,•      ^■"'^'l  ^^^ 
s.viecv  I'^riups,  to  ensure    the    necessary 

liaoiil  bowed. 
^„.,;^;:'-'   ■!»>-    .].,„    ,,i,    „,j„,y   arrive?"     continued    ,h, 
_    ;■  Tl- .Kin,-.   M,.„„iB„e„,    „,„    ,„j,  p^,^,,,^  ^^,.^.^   ^^^^ 

I'riii.e."  ""  ''''*^'  counter-orders  for  M.  le 

"  So  Ids  Majesty  is  at  Orleans  ^  " 
Me'un:""'  -'''^"^^^i^-^-- :    his    Majesty  ought  to   be  now  at 

"  J_)oes  the  court  acoonmany  him  ?  " 
"  lOo,  Mouseij^iiOMr '" 

t'-'     «  l'aiS;i'X'n,"'  '""t  '"''  '''''"'='°'  ■«"»  "-e  court 
thaw.  ""'"""'"'  ">»  P"nco,  whose  coolness  wM  beginning  S 

.ni«...:o?';aJ:t^'intrlr;;„-^'l,^-ii^;L»?s...r; 
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I'iSv  pWsH  S  L;';'-  '"""^>''  ^^'  ^'^''  '-"  that  I  have  been 
Itaoul  1^:1,     ?,     ;^X'^--;  '-t  I --  .1"  that  .nvsHf." 

-ill  have^,o  r^i^    o  n  :;^  '  th/f^v^'I'T  ''"  't^"^' '"7 -Pl-w, 
my  hrmse."  ^^  "  .-^'f  t  the  tavor  ],e  is  about  to  eonfer  on 

"  Long  live  tlie  Kin^  '  "  (.,.io,l   nil   fi       »■ 
M.  Jle  Samt.Re,ny  lon.l^MhanTlL  .est       """""  "'  ^^"^^'  '"^"^ 
1-  wS  1: t^li*  H^t;;;';:^;??^  f  ^•f-^^"-     Almost  duWng 
that  cry.  <.  Lo„,  H  VThe  K    J   '  "  '^  '■""^''''  ^'^  ^'"'^"•^ 

head.  For  a  tin.e  howeveril")'  . ''  '"',  ""'*  1'"^'^^''  "^''^''  '»« 
I'ad  so.ne  repose  It  wuvb'f  "V-'*^'  '"^"^'•'^  ^t,  and  his  ears 
youthful,  strin,:;;.     Id"  :,Sr^^"'  «t-'l  a  royalty  n.ore 

^t  was  a  fresh  outr.-^ge  mo  i   L^'^^l"';):'  l'^'?'^-^  ■■^'.V'-'lt,v  ; 

suffered.  °  I'.untul  than  those  lie  had  already 

rally,  and  all  Iho    er vh  .  I  JJ)       ?''  ''■"'  ""■  """"'•  '""■l-"'"- 

Seeing  >w.,H.,M.,™,;;;:;,':,:!;U'vi"r 
ti.e  .::;:■?  ':::.s:i!z^r- "" '-  ™*'"  -'^  *«.  i- 

Hiruiibei-.  ""   ■''''«   '"   """I"    into  the  ai.tc 

'Ma;arT,:*si:^r,r'rj'^'';,r'''-, 

refreshments,"  said  lie.  "  anirtmlnf         ,    f^  T"  ^^'^^'^  =^«"'« 
you  in  the  eastle  "         '      '^1^'^' *'"^"ts  will  also  be  provided  for 

Comtf."  '^'"    *^'   ^^'^   "P«n   my   father,  M    le 

"  Of  course,  of  enurse   ^r  Va^,,!     i     i-    i 
".y  ver,  hu,.,b,e  r.,,.,^,  I;^;'^'^  .^-^ --5?  .0  p.«,„. 
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Haoul  managed  to  uot  ,i,i  of  fho     1  i 
.eeded  01,  h's  way  ^'^   "'''  f^'e»«PmaM  and  pro- 

riie  young  f^irl  u-as  a  sfangor  to  hi,n. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THK    I\TKKVIK\V. 

■■  -^la'huue,  i  obey  "  " 

;  ""  light,  he  sa^v  hi7  nv«  er    1  ^^^^^^     ^^°'"'.  ^""^  t'"^'-«'  i»  the 
'-t  steps  of  a  v.nuln.g 'state  ^  "'''"'^'  ''^'-  ^'"^  -^  ^he 

,    "'^^  ••q>ly%va|'  to       ,     f^  ,  't,;f  ■;•"  '^^''i'^ited  by  Kaon]. 

"■;■•.  /"  this  fashion  h  ^oa  e  o  fC'2  f'''''^'  '^^'''''^I 
'•'-nd,  toudnng  with  his  h-u  ll  ^^^^^'"^  «tory,  ho  still 
i'^'l"-^ter,  a  silk  trown  J-  i  ]  !  '  ,''•""  ^''^  ^''^^^  to  grasi.  the 
^'--    Vl'ener  ^a:;^  ;::; -'^i^-ntire  wnfe.  o^  S: 


^'airs.  Whenem.'"Ra;,;r;;adr'!"?'.  '^'  f"*''"'  ^'''^^^^  «^  the 
;"""-;J  a  reproachful  '  "//X  •  '  nl  '  ff ''l' /"'  '^'^  ^"»1« 
liiinf.,1   i.„.,.i  '/«*/^.       And  offered  hini  a  soft,  pei- 
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fh^^hZ'  ^'''''''"■'"''  ^"'''"""  ""  ^"  "»'  l'Hlu.t,a.le  at  tl.o  top  of 

Th«  young  girl  still  wc.t  .m  ;  he  foUowf.l  her;  and  when 
.sl.e  .'i.tered  a  looin,  ],e  tMiteivd  the  ro.,n.,  t.x, 

.list  when  he  was  .■au.^ht  in  this  tn,],,  he  heard  a  loud  crv  • 
!"■  turned  round,  and  saw  within  two  yirds  of  hin,,  he  la,  ds 
cd.u,,,ed  and  hor  eyes  closed,  the  loveh-  blond  voun,  g  r    w 

t:^.K^^T''  ^''''''--'-''-'-^^^^^ 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  he  beheld   so  much  love  an.l 
.aPP">ess  ,n   the  expression   of  her  eyes   that  he  ,lrop   ed 
lusjc.^sjn  the  nuddle  of    the  roon,,  nunn.uring  tll^'i;;;; 

"  Ah  !  Montalais  !  Montalais  '.  -  she  sighed,  ■■  it  ,s  a  .-reat  sin 
lor  you  to  play  sueh  a  trick  ..n  n.e.'-  ^ 

"1  play  a  triek  on  vou  ' "" 

.oi;  ^Sn^Zi^X^  :;^J:1-'  "--  ^-  --'  -»^  then 
.•r:tJ.t;rhu:'--"-      ^^'-^'---'^  to  get  theater.. 
And  she  pointe.I  to  the  lettei-   whi.d.  was  still  on  the  table 
Kaoul  st.-pped  forward  for  the  puri>ose  of  seizing  kLouie' 
huvvever.  was  quu-ker,  and  reached  out  her  hand  fo  sf  '' 

although,  before  her  advance,  she  manifested  a  hesitation  t   at 
was  rather  noticeable      Kaoul  then  came  in  contlc     w        tht 
warm  and  tren.bling  i.and  ;  he  took  it  in  both  of  his  ow     am 
lousing  u^t.  his  lips,  kissed  ,t  so  reverentially  that  lirk^":;:: 

While  this  was  going  on,  INFademoiselle  de  Montalais  had 
aken  and  carefully  folded  the  letter  in  three  f^.l^as  was 
the    ash.on  with  women,  and  slipped  it  u.to  her  bosom 
.     •  Have  no  fear,  Louise/'  sai.l  she.     '•  The  youn-r  L-entleman 
isasunhkely  to  abstract  it  fron.  Us  pn^sen^ridinSac    ' 
was  our  defunct  hege,  Louis  XIII.,  to  ren.ove  a  son.ewl  arsind 
la.;  document  from  the  bodice  of  Ma.lemoiselle  de  Ilautefr'' 

1 1.0  young  girls  smiled,  which  ma.le   Kaoul  blush   so  that 


Tl 


:'<M-e  now:-    said  Montalais,  -you   have    forgiven    me 


.  v....,.o,        »>»u    jict\e     [( 

liOuise.   tor    mtrodncinrr    \T     <lo    7>..i  ,  i  i 

""^"•"'Kung    Ji.    (le    Ijiageioiuie.    and 


sieur 


you,    laoii- 


.ire    m.    longer    set    against    me    because    I     ntroduced 
ym  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere.     So  now  that  we  are  at 


m 
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Louise,  introduce  me  to 


l)eace   Vi  us  talk  like  old  friends. 
M.  de  1     igelonue." 

"M.  .  Vioomte/'  sai<l  Louise,  with  her  ,daoid  srrace  ^nd 
f'-ank  sm.le  "I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  SVad 
.mu.selle    A„re   de    Montalais,  n.aid   of   honor   t"  C   zl?al" 

Kaoul  made  a  ceremonious  inclination 
huh^LLnseV^"'  "'*   ^'^"'■'  '''"'    '--"-Produce   me    to  the 
'•Oh   she  knows  you  already  !  she  knows  all '  " 

Ma.lcmo.selle,  the  news  is  no  lon.^er  a  secret      T.   r 

;"'^S'vrr^;i;i;:L^?----^-'---'"-^ 

MVo'fs^Tifecom-t-'    7":^  'l""V^'t-  '-^^l^J^'"^   ^-'    i--ls. 

tins  to  be,  monsieur:'  '•  '"'""  """^""^^  '     ^^"t  ^^hen  is 

^^^.'•This    evening,     perhaj.s,    n.a,len.oiselle ;    to-n.orrow,  "cer- 

•Montalais  made  a  gesture  of  despair, 
.ow;  m  ,cl"wel:  '!''"^  Tr^'^l  ^"'^  "'^  »"-  ^'^'--  - 

^^^^^  ;-;-,Jrl'^«^  yovi  are  sure  to  be  beautiful;  no  matter  what 

i-.S;l!  t:^'t^:.^  '''r''''  ^^  ^^^ «»-  ^«  ^e 

^vearesuretoben   tn  '"'^'le  us- well,  passable;  but 

lo..'olten    us      AK     ;   r''',  '''r''r.,?«l'i«>^  ^'iH  l^'-^ve  entirely 
nd.Vulous  person -m";'""^""  '     ''^^^'  "^"    ^^^''-^  '-  as  i 
"  Hut  who  are  '  thev'  '^  "  Qot^  i  r       ■       • 
MVhoare   <thev'9   •      f«ked  Lomse,  innocently. 

'l^'linff,  to  ask  such  «  f    ""^    "'^*^  ''■''^*"^«  :^"^'   are,  mv 

o,        ask  such  a  question.     T/u-y'  means  everybody"- 
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rui'.    vK'oMTi'   ni-:   hi; aci'losm' 


•DurtiPrs  ; 


Ih 


'in/ 


lupa 


Ion 


liprc 


'  flip II ' 
is  iufustoiiied 


iiow,  ami  we   shall 

I^'iiinj;   to   havp  the 

i;i(0,   aiul   it  will  be 

Ifs 


'  till'!/  '  means  the 
means  the  King  I  " 

•'  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  but  as  every  on> 
to  seeing  ns  as  we  are  —  '" 

"  Granted ;    but    all    that    will    ehange 
be  ridiculous,   even   in    lUois ;     for    we  're 
fashions    from    Paris  staring  us   in    the 
jilain   to  be  seen  that  we  are  in  the  fashion  of   Pdois. 
heartbreaking ! "" 

"  Don't  give  way,  mademoiselle." 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Moutalais,  with  an  abrupt,  but  philo- 
sophical turn,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  do  not  find 
me  to  their  taste  I "' 

"They  \vould  be  rather  hard  toi)lease,"  replied  iuioul,  faith- 
ful to  his  system  of  uniform  gallantry. 

"Thanks,  M.  le  Vicomte.     We  were  saying,  were  we  not, 
that  the  King  is  coining  to  Blois '.' "' 
"  With  his  entire  court." 

"  Including  the  Mesdemoiselles  de  Maneini  '.'  " 
"No,  certainly  not." 

"  But  as  it  is  sanl  the  King  cannot  keep  away  from  Madem- 
oiselle Marie  de  Mancini  —  '" 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  King  will  have  to  keep  away  from  her. 
M.  le  Cardinal  insisted  on  this  and  banished  his  nieces  to 
Brouage." 

"  He  ?  —  oh  !  the  hypocrite  !  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Louise,  pressing  a  finger  on  her  friend's  rosy 
lips. 

"  Pshaw  !  no  one  can  hear  me.  I  say  old  Mazarino  ^Mazarini 
is  a  hyi)ocrite  and  wild  to  make  his  neice  Queen  of  France." 

"Oli,  no,  mademoiselle.  On  the  contrary,  the  cardinal  has 
arranged  a  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa."' 

Montalais  looked  Raoul  full  in  the  face  and  said  : 
'<  And  you  Parisians  believe  in  such  stories  ?     Well,  we  're 
not  so  simple-minded  in  Blois.'' 

"  Mademoiselle,  when  the  King  presses  forward  beyond 
Poitiers  and  starts  on  the  road  to  Spain  you  will  surely  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  has  some  meaning,  especially  as 
the  articles  of  the  marriage  contract  have  been  signed  by  Don 
Luis  de  Haro  and  his  Eminence.'' 

"  Indeed  1  but  th<^  King  is  the  King,  I  presume  ?  " 
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"  I'liilu  .l)te(ily,  mademoiaelle  ;  but  then  tlie  cardinal  is  ihe 

iMi'diiial." 

••  lint  is  not  tlie  King  a  man  ?  Is  he  not  in  love  with  Marie 
(le  Mancini  ?  " 

"  lie  adores  her.'" 

"  (ioc  i:  He  will  marry  her,  then  ;  we'll  have  a  war  with 
Spam.  Monsieur  Mazarin  will  spend  some  of  the  millions  ho 
has  beon  saving  uj.;  our  young  gtMitleniPU  will  ti-lit  like  heroes 
M'iainst  the  haughty  Castilians,  and  many  of  them  will  vmuc, 
hack  to  us  crowned  with  laurels,  and  we  shall  crown  them  with 
myrtle.  That  is  the  way  to  conduct  affairs  of  state,  in  my 
judgment.'' 

'•  Montalais,  you  are  crazy,''  said  Louise,  "  and  whatever  is 
extravagant  has  the  same  attraction  for  you  that  the  flame  has 
for  the  moth.'' 

"  Louise,  I  am  afraid  yon  are  too  sensible  ever  to  fall  in 
love." 

••  Oh  !'•  returned  Louise,  in  a  tone  of  fond  reproach,  "do 
you  not  un.lerstar.d,  Montalais  '.'  The  queen  mother  wishes  to 
marry  her  son  to  the  Infanta ;  would  yon  have  the  King  diso- 
l"y  his  mother  ?  (Jould  a  prince  with  a  heart  so  loya'  as  his 
disobey  his  mother  '  When  parents  frown  on  our  love  wo 
must  banish  love  !  " 

And  Louise  sighed,  Raoul  cast  down  his  eyes  as  if  embar- 
rassed, and  Montalais  burst  out  laughing. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  havt  no  parents,"  said  she. 

-iou  have  had  news  of  the  health  of  M.  le  Conite  de  la 
I' ere  .  inquired  Loui.se,  the  question  having  apparently  some 
•■-unection  with  that  heavy  sigh,  which  was  in  itself  an  elo- 
quent revelation  of  a  i)rofoiind  sorrow. 

•;  No,  mademoiselle,"  answered  Kaoul,  "  1  have  not  yet  paid 
a  visit  to  my  father;  I  was  just  starting  for  his  house  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  did  me  the  favor  to  stop  me  I 
hope  that  M.  le  Comte  is  well.  You  have  not  heard  anvthing 
to  the  contrary,  have  you  '.'  "'  " 

"Nothing,  M.  Kaoul;  nothing,  thank  (iod'"' 

Then  they  were  silent;  but  their  silence  was  of  that  kind  in 
wlurh  two  souls,  pursuing  the  same  idea,  manage  to  have  a 
perfect  understanding  without  the  aid  of  a  single  look  even 

"  (rood  heavens  !  "  cried  Montalais,  suddenly,  "  some  one  is 
coming  up  the  stairs  !  " 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Louise,  rising  in  alarm. 
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"  Mesdemoisellos,  I  ;ua  afniid  I  have  been  the  occasion  of 
some  annoyance  to  you  ;  doubtU'ss  I  have  been  very  imprudent,"' 
stammered  Haoul,  who  was  feeling  very  ill  at  ease. 

"  It  is  a  heavy  steji,"  said  Louise. 

"  Ah,  if  it  is  oidy  M.  Malieorne,"  replied  Montalais,  "  we 
need  not  be  at  all  eoMcernt'd." 

Louise  and  Raoul  inlerolianged  a  look  that  asked  who  was 
this  M.  Malieorne. 

''Don't  get  frightened."  continued  Montalais,  "he  is  not 
jealous."' 

"  l?ut,  maiiemoiselle  —  "'  said  Haoul. 

'•  I  understand.     Well,  he  is  I's  prudent  as  i  am  my.self." 

'•  My  goodness  I ""  exclaimed  Louise,  who  liad  api)lied  her 
ear  to  the  half-open  door,  "  it  is  my  mother's  step  I  " 

"  Madame  de  Saint-Uemy  !  Wliere  can  I  hide  ? "'  cried 
Kaoul.  catching  at  tlie  dress  of  ;Montalais,  who  had  seemingly 
lost  her  hi'ad. 

"  Yes,'"  said  slie, '-yes;  I  recognize  also  the  clic'i-clack  of 
her  pattens.  It  is  our  worthy  mother.  M.  le  V'c(/mte,  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  window  opens  on  a  stone  i)avement,  and 
a  pavement  tifty  feet  below  us,  at  tliat.'" 

Raoul  glanced  at  the  balcony,  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes  ; 
Louise  seized  him  l)y  the  arm  and  held  liim  back. 

'•  Well,  really,  I  must  be  losing  my  senses !  "  cried  Monta- 
lais, "not  to  think  of  the  closet  in  whiidi  the  ceremonial  cos- 
tumes arc  kepi  !  vVhy,  it  was  made  for  such  an  occasion  as 
the  pre.sent."' 

It  was  time.  Madame  de  Saint-Remy  was  coming  up  faster 
tiian  usual.  She  was  on  tlie  landing  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  Montalais,  as  in  all  dramatic  surprises,  was  shutting  the 
closet  by  backing  against  the  door. 

"  Ah ! "'  cried  .Madame  de  Saint-Remy  ;  ••  so  you  are  here, 
Louise '! "" 

"  Yes,  madame,""  she  answered,  paler  than  if  she  had  been 
convicted  of  a  great  crime. 

"  That  is  fortunate." 

"  Tray  be  seated,  madame,''  said  Montalais,  offering  a  chair 
to  Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  and  so  placing  it  that  the  back  was 
turned  to  the  closet. 

"Thanks,  Maiiemoiselle  Aure,  thanks  ;  come  away,  my  child, 
let  US  go  at  once.'" 

"  Go  where,  madame  ?  '' 
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"  Why,  to  our  apartmeius,  of  course;  have  you  not  to  dress 
yourself  for  the  oecasiou  ?  " 

■•  1  don't  understand,"  said  Montalais,  pretending  to  he 
taken  liy  surprise,  for  she  was  terribly  afraid  that  Louise 
udiilil  coniniit  some  blunder. 

••  Ifave  you  not  lieard  the  news  ?  "  asked  Madame  de  Saint- 
Ileiny. 

•'  What  news,  madame,  <  ;miM  two  girls  hear  in  this  dovecot  ?  "' 

■'  What  1     Th<  _  you  have  met  nolxjdy  '■  '' 

••  .Nfailame,  you  speak  in  riddles  and  are  torturing  us  to 
d.';tth:"  cried  Montalais,  who  was  scared  by  tlie  increasing 
[lailor  of  Louise  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

'I'lien  she  saw  a  look  on  her  companion's  face  that  was 
pregnant  with  meaning,  a  look  that  would  make  its  signih- 
(  aiic"  ])lain  even  to  a  stone  wall.  Louise  nodiU'd  in  the  ifirec- 
tion  of  the  hat,  Kaoul's  unlucky  hat,  ostentatiously  jierched 
(Ml  the  table. 

.Montalais  threw  herself  in  front,  and  seizing  it  with  her 
l>ft  hand,  i)assed  it  behind  her  back  into  lier  right,  speaking 
all  the  time  while  she  was  trying  to  conceal  it. 

■•  Well,  a  courier  lias  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  King  is 
alii.iit  to  visit  us.  So,  young  ladies,  you  mufit  make  yourselves 
as  beautiful  ps  you  can." 

■  (^lick.  quick  !  "  exclaimed  Mcmtalais,  "  follow  your  mother, 
I.oiiisc,  and  give  me  time  to  put  my  ceremonial  attire  in  order." 

Ldiiise  rose;  her  mother  took  her  by  the  hand  and  hurried 
licr  out  on  the  landing. 

'■  <  'ome,''  said  she. 

And,  in  an  undertone: 

"  Why  do  you  visit  Montalais  when  I  have  forbidden  you  to 

(in  so  '.'  "' 

••  She  is  my  friend,  madame.  Besides,  1  i.M,v8  but  just  come." 
^  ••  Did  'jhe  attempt  to  conceal  any  person  while  you  were 

tlicre  '.' '' 

••  Madame  !  " 

'•  1  saw  a  man's  hat,  I  tell  yo\i ;  it  belonged  to  that  scape- 
grace,  that  rascal  "  — 

'•  Madame  I "'  cried  Louise. 

••  That  lazy  miscreant,  Malicorne  !  A  maid  of  honor  to  keep 
company  with  such  a  fellow  —  shame  I" 

•Viul  then  the  voices  died  away  in  the  depths  of  the  narrow 
i-taircase. 


c 
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Montalais  did  not  lose  a  single  \vord  of  tins  conversation, 
whi(  li  echoed  in  her  ears  as  if  it  i  ini.o  thiou^'h  a  tunnel. 

She  shnifiK'ed  her  sliouUleis,  and  on  seeing  that  Kaoul,  who 
had  left  his  h'tlinu'-phiee,  had  heard  also  : 

••]•(>., r  Moiitalais!"  said  she,  •' the  victim  of  friendship  — 


)oor  Maliidiiie.  the  victim  of  love! 
She  paused,  thouu'h,  when  she  beheld  the  tragi-comic  lace  ot 

lU'ht  of  havin''  discovered 


Kaoiil.  who  was  dismayed  at  the  tlionj,' 
so  nianv  secrets  in  asinj,'le  day. 

••Oh":'"  exclaimed  he.  -can  I  ever  compensate  you,  madeiii- 
oiselle.  for  your  kindness  /  " 

'•  We  shall  settle  our  accounts  some  time  or  (;ther,"  she  an- 
.swered.  •'  At  lueseiit  you  must  take  to  your  heels,  M.  de 
]?rai,a'loiine,  for  Madame"de  Saiut-rvemy  is  by  no  means  lenient, 
and?  if  she  tattle,  we  may  have  a  domiciliary  visit  — which 
would  be  an  unpleasant  iiuudent  for  all  parties,  I  assure  you. 
Good-'oye  !  '" 

'•  Hut  Louise  —  how  is  siic  to  learn  —  " 

'•  Uh.  L,'o  away.  Vou  need  n't  be  uneasy.  Louis  XI.  knew' 
perfect .  7  well  what  he  was  doing  when  lie  invented  the  post- 
ottice.''  " 

"  Alas  !  "  sighed  Raoul. 

"  And  am  1  n(jt  here  ~I,  who  am  worth  all  the  post-offices 
in  the  kingdom  '.'  To  your  horse,  then,  at  once  !  I  ilo  not  care 
to  have  Madame  de  Saint-Uemy  find  you  here  if  she  come  back 
to  lecture  me." 

"  And  she  would  tell  my  father,  too,  would  she  not  ?  "  mur- 
mured Kaoul. 

••  And  you  would  get  a  nice  scolding!  Ah!  vicomte,  it's 
easy  seeing  you  are  from  court ;  you  are  as  great  a  coward  as 
the' King.  I'ooh-pooh  !  at  Blois  we  manage  to  get  along  with- 
out the  consent  of  papa  better  than  you  folk  !  Ask  Malicorne.'' 
And  thereupon  the  madcap  girl  thrust  llaoul  out  of  the  door 
by  the  shoulders.  He  ran  clownstairs,  passed  through  the 
porcli,  found  liis  horse,  jumped  into  the  saddle,  aiul  galloi>ed  aa 
hard  as  if  the  eight  guardsmen  were  hard  upou  his  heels. 
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('iiArTF':R  IV. 


KATHKK    AND    SON. 


H  \nrL  followed  the  well-kiidwu  road,  so  dear  to  his  mem- 
iiiv,  tluit  U'd  fioin  I'.loi.s  to  the  hi)use  of  the  Cointe  de  la  Fere. 

The  reader  will  jiard(jii  us  for  not  describing  this  mansion 
aiifw.  lie  has  been  with  us  there  before,  and  is  well  ac- 
<|iiaintfd  with  it.  Kut  since  our  last  visit  the  walls  have 
taken  on  a  <,Maycr  tinge,  and  the  coppery  tones  of  the  brick  are 
more  harmonious  ;  the  trees  have  grown  liigher,  and  some  of 
tlii'iii,  wliose  slender  lind)s  barely  overtopped  the  hedges,  h.ive 
now  thing  out  afar  their  enlarged  and  luxuriantly  tufted 
liiauches,  swollen  with  sap,  covered  with  fruit  and  riowers, 
and  slieltering  the  wanderer  beneath  their  deep  and  massive 
shade. 

Kaoul  perceived  in  the  distance  the  pointed  roof,  the  two 
little  turrets,  the  dovecot  among  the  elms,  and  the  pigeons- 
living  and  wheeling  arouml  the  cone  of  brick  unceasingly, 
iit'vcr  abandoning  it  for  a  moment,  like  the  .sweet  thoughts  that 
tliitter  around  a  calm,  unrntHed  soul. 

When  he  drew  nea.er,  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  pulleys  as 
iliey  clanked  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  backets.  He 
lancied  that  he  also  heard  the  melancholy  groaning  of  the 
water  as  it  fell  back  into  the  well,  that  sad,  dismal,  solemn 
souml.  which  strikes  on  the  ears  of  those  twin  dreamers,  the 
1  liild  and  the  poet,  —  a  sound  the  English  call  splash,  the 
Arabian  poets  r/,(s;/(n-/iaw,  and  which  we  Frenchmen,  who 
\\oald  like  to  be  poets  can  only  translate  by  a  paraphrase  :  I'he 
//■■isr  (if  W'lfcr  fall  ill        :tn  \(;afcr. 

S.  year  had  now  elapsed  since  Kaoul  had  come  to  see  his 
iatlier.  He  had  spent  the  whole  of  this  year  in  the  household 
of  M.  le  Trince. 

for  in  fact  'W.  de  Conde,  after  taking  part  in  all  the 
au'itations  of  the  Fronde, —  the  first  period  of  which  we  have 
already  tried  to  depict,  —  had  become  publicly,  frankly,  and 
solemnly  reconciled  with  the  court.  While  the  rupture  be- 
tween M.  le  I'rince  and  the  King  had  lasted,  M.  le  Pri-nce, 
wild  had  long  entertained  a  liking  for  M.  de  Bragelonne,  vainly 
offered  him  those  advantages  which  are  calculated  to  dazzle  a 
young  man.    The  Comte  de  la  Ft-re,  ever  faithful  to  his  princi- 
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i,l,.s  <,f  luvaltv  aii.l  nivaltv.  pri.u'.i.les  thai  lui.l  b.-en  ,loveloi,e.l 
bv  hin.  nn  a'.i'rtaiiMliiv'in  the  vaults  ui  Saint-Dcnis,  m  tlu; 
u'lvseiuT  ..!■  Ins  s.ni.  IkkI  ahvuys  rolusod  tlu>iu  m  tho  name  u 
lus  SOI.  I'.ut  the  viccm.tc  \v('nt  further  than  this:  instea.l  »i 
uniuu"  M  h- C.MKhMn  his  rebellion,  ho  jnined  M.  de  Turenne 
iUMl  fuu.^'ht  tor  the  Km-.  Then,  when  M.  de  Turenne  ha.l 
also  aiM'aivntlv  t.,rsaken  the  royal  cause,  he  abandoned  M.  de 
Turenne  as  he  had  aban.h.ned  M.  de  Conde.  The  result  ot 
this  invariable  line  of  eoi.duct  was  tliat.  as  Turenne  had  nevei 
roiKin.-re-l  Conde,  or  C.nde  Turenne  ex.ept  under  the  banner 
of  the  Kin-,  Haoul,  youn-  as  he  was,  ha.l  ten  victories  to  his 
,.,vdir,  on  his  roll  of  service,  and  not  a  single  defeat  to  wouikI 
his  valor  and  iiis  conscience.  ,      ,     ,   ,  ,, 

Kaoul,  then,  according  to  his  father's  wish,  had  been  the 
stubborn  and  unchangeable  servant  of  Louis  XIV. 's  fortunes, 
dt-spite  all  the  levity  ami  backsliding  which  were  endemu', 
nav,  almost  inevitalile  at  the  time. 

()nce  restored  to  favor,  M.  de  Comh-  luid  taken  advantage  ot 
the  privil""es  granted  him  by  his  amnesty,  and  had  asked  tor 
many  of  the  thin-s  wlii(  li  had  previously  been  accorded  to  hnn. 
and,\among  other  thin-s,  for  Kaoul ;  and  M.  (h-  la  Fere,  with 
Ids  unfailing  sagacity,  liad  sent   Kaoul  back  t-.  the  I'rmce  d.- 

"\  year,  then,  had  slipped  by  since  the  last  separathm  of 
father  and  son  :  a  few  letters  had  assuaged  but  not  healed  the 
sorrow  occasioned  by  the  latter's  absence.  We  liave  already 
seen  that  Kaoul  had  left  behind  him  at  Hlois  another  love 
that  was  not  tilial. 

r.ut  let  us  do  him  this  justice:  Had  not  chance  and  Madem- 
oiselle de  Montalais  tempting  demons  both  of  them  — 
been  in  the  way,  Kaoul  after  delivering  his  message  would 
have  dashed  off' immediately  on  the  road  to  his  father's  house, 
now  and  then   giving  a  look  behind,  perhaps,  but  never  once 

halting,  even  tlioiigh  he  knew  the  arms  of  Louise  were  stretched 

out  to  reiall  him. 

Consequently  the  first  half  of  the  journey  was  devoted  to 

regretful  tlu)ughts  of  that  past  he  had  abandoned  so  abruptly 

—  the  past  meaning  Ids  la.ly-love ;  the  other  half  to  the  friend 

lie  -was  so  impatient  to  meet  that  his  wishes  outstripped  the 

speed  of  his  horse. 

Kaoul  found  the  garden  gate  open  ;  he  tore  along  the  avenue, 

:., .!<•.. 1    ..♦'    ♦,..,>    u.„,r   ..i-iiw  vi-liich   an  old   mail  in  a  blue, 
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xoiilcii  jackt't  ami  a  wido,  thrpiiill)arp  vplvot  cap  sliook  at  him 
air,'rily  ami  violfitly. 

riiis  olil  man,  win*  was  weeding'  a  bed  of  dwarf  rose-trees 
;iiid  daisies  with  his  tiiigeis.  was  liighly  indignant  at  seeing  a 
111  list'  take  siifh  liberties  with  liis  sanded  and  caret  ully  raked 
jiathways. 

He  even  ventured  on  alorcihie  •'  llollnl  "  and  then  the  rider 
turned  round.  Tiie  scene  changed  at  once  :  as  soon  as  the  old 
man  saw  Itaoul's  face,  he  strai^'htened  himself  out  and  ran 
'uuard  the  house,  occasionally  uttering  growls,  his  method, 
a|i|KUcntly.  of  giving  vent  to  his  uncontrollable  delight. 

Itaoul  reached  the  stables,  handed  liis  horse  over  to  a  small 
lackey,  and  sprang  u\>  the  flight  of  steps  with  an  ardor  that 
iMi^'ht  to  have  deligiited  his  father's  heart. 

'Ic  crossed  the  antechamber,  dining  and  drawing  ro(}nis,  but 

., '  uiitcied  nobody;    at    length  he  came    to  the  door  of    M. 

'!(    la   Fere's  study,  knocked  ini]jatiently,  and  entered,  almost 

without  hearing  the  word '•  Knter ! "'  whicii  the  soft  yet  grave 

voice  of  his  father  had  i)ronounced. 

rhe  count  was  seated  before  a  table  covered  with  pajjcr  and 
books;  he  was  still  the  handsome,  noble  gentleman  of  other 
days,  but  time  iiail  given  to  his  beivuty  and  nobility  a  more 
solemn  and  distinctive  character.  A  white,  unwrinkled  brow 
beneath  hair  more  white  than  black  ;  mild  yet  piercing  eyes 
beneath  lashes  that  were  still  youthful  ;  a  silky  moustache,  just 
beginning  to  get  grizzled,  surmounting  delicately  modelled  lips, 
lips  that  lo(»ked  as  if  no  human  jtassion  had  ever  made  them 
ijuiver;  a  figure  straight  and  supi)le,  and  hands  that  were 
laultless  but  rather  thin  —  such  was  the  picture  now  pre- 
sentcil  by  the  illustrious  gentleman  who.se  name  had  been  a 
theme  for  eulogy  in  so  many  illustrious  mouths  when  he  was 
known  as  Athos.  He  was  busy  revising  the  pages  of  a  manu- 
scri|it  written  entirely  by-  his  own  hand. 

Kaoul  fell  on  liis  father's  neck  and  shoulders,  and  kissed 
him  so  tenderly,  so  rapidly,  that  the  count  luul  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  escape  from  his  sou's  embraces  and  get  the  better 
of  his  own  jxaternal  emotions. 

••  You  here,  Kaoul !  you  here  I '"  said  he.  "  Is  it  really 
j)ossii)le '.' '' 

'•  Oh !  monsieur,  monsieur,  how  glad  T  am  to  see  you  again  !  " 

'•  But  you  do  not  answer,  vieonite.      Have  you  j)ermission  to 
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"Thank  fiiMl.  iiionsiciir,"  ;uiN\vorccl  Kanul,  who  was  f,'rii(l- 
iially  n'^'aiiiin^'  liis  coiniMisure,  "  iictliin^'  has  liaiiin'iit'd  cxicjit 
wliat  is  t'ditiiiiatf.  Tlu'  Kiiin  is  aliout  to  many,  as  I  liad  the. 
lioiinr  <if  iiitfiiiiiiiij^  }<)ii  in  my  last,  h'ttt-r.  ami  lias  starU'il  lor 
Spain,  taking'  in  IMms  on  the  way." 

■'  IV'cau.><'  he  wislics  to  visit    -Monsifiir '.' " 

'•  Ves,  M.  lo  Cuintf.  .Ami  so  M.  it'  rriiico,  bciiif,' afiaitl  that 
his  royal  lli>,'liiicss  iiui,'ht  be  caiight  iini>ieiianMl.  or  \visilin^'  lo 
.i,Mvo  a  si(,Mial  pioof  ol'  his  dosiio  to  pk-a.si'  liiiii,  romniissioiii'd 
iiH'  to  set!  to  it  that  the  !odgin;4s  were  ready  hfloifhand." 

••  Vou  saw  Monsieiii '."'  askod  the  count,  (juickly. 

'•  I  had  that  honor." 

"  In  the  castle  '.' "' 

"  Ves,  monsieur,''  replied  Kaoul,  lowering  his  pyes,  beeanse 
doubtless  he  felt  there  was  .sometiiing  mure  than  curiosity  .at 
the  bottom  of  the  question. 

••  .Ml  :  imleed:  Alluw  nie,  vicomte,  ti>  offer  yoa  my  eun- 
t,'|-atulations." 

Kaoul  bowed. 

"  Hut  you  saw  some  one  else  at  I'.lois '.'  " 

'•  Monsieur,  I  saw  her  royal  ]Iii,'liness,  .Madame." 

■•  \  ery  well.     However,  I  am  not  speakuit;  (A  .Madame." 

Kaoul  turned  erimsou,  but  did  not  answer. 

'•  .Apparently  you  do  not  undersland  me,  .M.  le,  Vicomte?'' 
continued  .M.  tie  la  Fiue,  not  emphasizinj^  his  wonls  more 
forcibly,  but  allowing  an  e.^pression  of  .severity  to  appt^ar  in 
his  eyes. 

'•  I  understand  ytni  perfectly,  monsieur,"  answeretl  Kaoul, 
"  ami  if  1  am  considfriug  my  answer,  it  is  not  because  I  .am 
searching  for  a  falsehtHxl  — you  know  that  well,  monsieur." 

••  I  know  that  you  never  lie,  and,  therefore,  it  surprises  me 
that  you  shoulil  take  up  so  much  time  in  finding  a 'yes 'or 
a  '  no".'  ■■ 

"  1  cauiu),  answer  unless  I  have  a  clear  iilea  of  what  you 
mean,  and,  if  1  have,  I  am  afraid  my  wt)rds  will  not  please 
you;  for  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  surju'ised  when  I  tell 
you  I  have  seen  — '' 

"  Matlemt)iselle  ile  la  \'aliiere  ".' '' 

"  Ves,  I  knew  well  it  was  to  her  you  alluded,  M.  le  Comte," 
said  Kaoul,  with  ineffable  sweetness. 

"  Ami  I  have  asked  whether  you  saw  her." 
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Piistlf.  tliat    .Ma.lfiiioisfllf   dc   l:i  \';illi,'.|e   was   in    it.      It.  was 
■  uilv  as    I    was   ivtiii iiiii;,'    after    discliarKiiiK'    my    c-omiiiission 
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tliat  a  incif  cliaiicc  lnoiijrlit   us   fact'   to   fact', 
sell  till'  lioiior  to  p.iv  her  my  rcspt'cts." 

••  Would  you  ohli,L,'c  nie  hy  naming  the  cliaiicf  that  brought 
you  and  Madciuoiscllo  de  la  Vallicio  toj^pthcr  '.'  '' 
••  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  monsieur."' 
"  Wlio  is  .^^adenloiselle  dc  M(»ntalais '.' "' 

■•  A  yoiiii',' lady  I  do  not  know  and  never  •^aw  Wffjre.  She 
is  iiiaid  of  honor  to  .Madame." 

••  .Nf.  le  Vieomte,  I  will  not  trouble  v<)U  with  any  fur- 
ther (juestions,  and,  in<leed,  I  rennet  that  I  have  already 
Udiililed  you  with  so  many.  I  recommended  you  to  avoid 
sceiiii,'  .Madeiuoiselle  de  la  Vallit're.  and  not  to  visit  her .  .<ce[it 
wiih  my  consent.  Oli,  [  am  perfectly  well  aware  you  have 
>linken  the  truth  and  have  done  nothing,'  to  bring  about  a 
nicctiiig  with  her.  I  have  to  blame  chance  and  not  vou  for 
I  lie  injury  inflicted  on  me.  I  will  rest  content,  therefore, 
witii  what  I  have  already  said  to  you  concerning  this  lady! 
find  is  my  witness  tliat  I  do  not  find  fault  with  lier  in  any 
icsju'ct.  Hut  it  does  not  enter  into  Jny  plans  that  vou  .should 
licqnent  her  place  of  residence.  I  must  once  more,  tlien, 
ie(|uest  you.  Kaoul,  to  consider  this  as  settled." 

It  was  easy  to  read  in  Raoul's  clear,  inue  eyes  the  pain 
tlicsf  Words  eaused  him. 

••  .Vnd  now,  my  son,"  continued  the  count,  with  his  sweet 
siiiile  and  in  his  usual  tones,  <•  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
Perhaps,  however,  you  have  to  return  to  your  duties?  " 

••  \o.^  monsieur,   I   can  stay  witli  you' to-day.     Fortunately 
M.   le  Prince  has  assigned  me  no  duty  except  cue  whi.-h  is 
entirely  consonant  with  my  wishes." 
"  Is  the  King  well '/  " 
"  Perfectly." 

'•And  M.'le  Prince  also  ?  " 
"  In  his  usual  health,  monsieur." 

The  count  did  not  ask  after  Mazarin  ;  it  was  an  old  habit  of 

Ills. 

"  \Vell,  then,  Raoul.  as  you  belong  to  me  for  the  day,  I  will 
give  mine  entirely  up  to  you.  Embrace  me  again  —  another  — 
c.in.sider  yourself  at  home,  vieomte.  Ah!  our  old  friend  Gri- 
Jiiaud  !     Come  here,  Grimaud,  M.  le  Vieomte  wants  to  embrace 
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Tl,     tall  oLl  man  <li,l  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation;  he 
•ourne'-  °^'"'  ''''"'''"  '^  '^'''''^'^  ^""^  *^®  ^''^'^  "^  the 

"And    now,  how   would    you   like   if  we   passed   into  thp 
gar  en    Raoun>     I  wUl  sho^J  you  the  new  ajSents  I  go 
Had3   for  your  occupation   during  your  holidays,   and   while 
exanunjug  tne  w.nter  plantations  and  two  new'saddle-hor    s 
you  will  give  me  news  of  our  friends  in  Paris'" 

llie  count  locked  uj.  his  manuscript,  took  the  young  man's 
arm,  and  drew  him  into  tlie  garden 

Grimand  looked  rather  dismal  when  Raoul  departed.  When 
^\:rn  ''T- '''!  ''''  '''"^'^^^  ^'^"^^-'^  the  c?oss-bar  of  tl  e 
Shi'e  heaxd   "     ^        "''"  ''*'"""'''"''  ^'^'"'  ^^''"^^  «*"  ^^^^g  •"« 

"  Grown  !  " 


CHAPTER   V. 

WHICH  TREATS    OF    CROPOLI.  .  ROPOI.K,  AXD  A  GRKAT  UXKXOW.V 

PAINTKR. 

Willi  K  the  (^mtede  la  Fere  is  taking  Paonl  to  vis-'t  the 
new  buildings  he  lias  had  erected  and  the  new  horses  he  Is 

bafk   to   Blois  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  unusual 
excitement  that  has  stirred  n]^  the  city  I'lmsuai 

It  was  in  the  hotels  esjiecially  that  tlie  results  of  the  intelli- 
gence o  which  Raoul  had  been  the  bearer  product  the 
strongest  impression.  I'uuut.t-.i   rue 

In  fact   the  coming  of  the  King  to  Blois  meant  the  coming 

a    n,  n'vlT'i  "'"""'"'  ''''  '''''^^'''  ^^^'^  ^""'l-'^d  Worses  ad 

b  ed    uS  "'  7r'l     ^''^''''  ^"^^  ^'^  t^'^  »-'ltit>Hle  to 

t)e  .stm^ed  aua^>  .       Then,  how  were  all  the  gentlemen  r,f  the 

neighborhood  to  be  lodged  ?     They  were  likefy  t  rflock  e 

eity  in    wo  or  th.ee  hours,  when  the  news  had   widened  is 

circle  of  propagation,  like  the  increasing  circles  pro  hS  by 

tlrowing  a  stone  into  the  waters  of  a  tranquil  fake  ^ 
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>'•  ■  to  the    preserves  ot     '  a "  ''  '""""■'^  '''''  ^^^H- 

".>.»  i..  .l,e',„ea.l.,„.V;™„''\^  S:  "■■-'■■'--■■I  "iW 

•leteniinied  not  to  fall  sliort"i..  fh\    \'  .    ^''^'  ^^'^^^'^  ^'i^v, 

with  the  help  of  ^v^.ter  a     V.  'IdfH"''''P  "^  ^'^^»''»e««-  tried 
'"•'.shes,  to  look  its  very  be^t   ^^I'l't.onal  supply  of  brooms  and 

*'"'l<'^ver],art  of  the  <-Srand  t^ 'iT'*'',;'^'"  *'^^>' ''^^^''^'l 
'"-'Wy,  it  must  be  conflse  \?,!J''^''^'.^'^^'  "'^"^^y  '-.her 
I-;!^y;-l--thege„ialtv:ohtsr     "^  """  ™'"--'-te 
-rr:™;,^^^^  «   ^^^^   -ady,  and   desks 
•stores   of   wax,    ribbons    -unX  ^Znl\l     .\  \''''  ^  ''""  «"  the 
keepers;   housewives   oollectLsmH^         ■  -''^    '^^^  *^^  •'^^">I- 
.^■'•-ories.     Already  a  Se  ah  i        V       ^T'"^'   '"^^t-  ■•^"^1 
'-ing  without  further  Z     a  ro%?;^^^^      f  '^''  townsfo'k, 
f^iousli  provisioned  to  susrasi^r.T'l"  ^"^''^'^  ^^'^'•*'  ^^«>I 
l^ari,  and  n>ade  their  wry  to  the  oS^!    '^""""'  ^^oir  festive 
t>'sttohavenewsofthepCesstnor^^^'''-"-''"''''^  '"^  ^'«  the 
";■"  •■"va.e  that  the  KmrCdr.o         .''V''     ^'''  *^^:'  ^^-^^re 
"1    ni.ditfall,  or,    perhans    nnf        .  .   !f''*' ^'''  ■'^Pl'earanVe  „n- 
'^"t  what  is  ex/XS  if Tt  ,  •  t    '''l.*'«^^^'"'^'   ">-•'un,^ 
-'-t  is  .aa.inesi  if  it  be  not  a„  ex  "ss  ^ft'  ?/"'^^--'  and 

h\  the  lower  oitv   1hr^,^  a  iT      i     ,  hopefulness  ? 

^-  States  and  l^t^;:  ^f  ^^.S^;;  '^  J^l'^  ^-m  t^,  Castle  of 
^'-et  then  known  as  the  Kn^V  ei^ie  n  ','",  '''  ''''^'''  handsome 
•!^:-'l.   it   .nust  h.ve   been  -  rose   a  Tf''-' =^"'' «1'''  *"- 

I";""-l  oMble,  very  broad  and  soLwIan''  ''^'^'''  ''^'^'  ^ 

"Xmr^i!rb^;tro-H'^^ 

'-ly  on  the  rtr^t,  a  ™  Cw    '  fn'r^t'''  """"-'oni- 
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house  V  ;■■>  enlarged  by  nearly  half  its  size,  so  no  ono  iiad  a 
right  to  complain. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  the  house  of  the  pointed  gable 
hail  been  the  abode  of  a  councillor  of  the  ]>rovincial  parliament 
in  the  days  of  Henri  I 'I.,  and  that  Queen  Catherine  came  to 
the  city,  according  to  some  to  visit  him,  according  to  other'5 
to  strangle  him.  In  any  case,  the  good  lad}'  must  have  stepped 
cautiously  when  she  put  her  foot  across  the  threshold  of  tiiis 
building. 

After  the  councilloi-'s  death — whether  by  strangulation  or 
naturally  is  of  little  interest  —  the  house  had  been  sold,  then 
abandoned,  then  isolated  from  the  other  houses  in  the  street. 
l^\\t  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  an  Italian 
named  Cropoli.  a  fugitive  from  the  kitchens  of  the  Marechal 
d'Ancre,  took  possession  of  this  habitation.  He  tui-ned  it  into 
a  little  hostelry,  and  the  macaroni  he  concocted  therein  was 
so  e.xipiisite  that  people  came  from  miles  and  miles  aroimd  to 
eat  it  on  the  spot  or  carry  some  of  it  home  with  them. 

80  famous  did  the  house  become  that  Marie  de  Medicis,  a 
])risoner  at  the  time  in  the  castle,  as  we  know,  ;u'tually  once 
sent  for  some. 

This  occurred  on  the  ver}'  day  she  escaped  through  the 
celebrated  window.  The  dish  of  macaroni  was  found  on  the 
table  where  she  left  it;  it  had  been  barely  tasted  by  the  royal 
mouth. 

(rrateful  for  the  prosperity  that  had  come  to  his  triangular 
house  from  a  strangulation  and  a  macaroni,  the  poor  man  took 
it  into  his  head  to  give  a  high-sounding  name  to  his  hostelry. 
But  his  Italian  origin  was  anything  but  a  title  to  popularity 
ii>  those  days,  and  his  modest  savings,  of  which  he  was  care- 
ful never  to  speak,  su2)plied  him  with  a  motive  for  keeping  in 
the  background. 

When  he  saw  that  death  was  near  —  he  followed  Louis 
XI 11.  to  the  tomb  in  IM'i  —  he  summoned  his  son,  a  young 
.scullion  of  brilliant  promise,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  be- 
sought him  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  macaroni,  to  Frenchify 
his  name,  and,  when  the  clouds  that  obscured  the  political 
horizon  should  be  at  length  dispelled  (the  reader  will  please 
observe  that  even  at  that  remote  jjcriod  a  figure  now  so  fre- 
quently used  in  Paris  and  in  our  legislative  halls  was  in  high 
honor),  to  have  a  fine  sign-pl.ite  wrought  b\'  a  neighboring 
amith,   upon   which    sign-plate   a   famous   painter,  whom  he 
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Wos.gnated,  should  paint  portraits  of  tl,o  two  Mo.lioi  nueens 
with  this  legoiKl  at  the  Lottorn  :   -  T..  r.rF  Wkxn^i  -  ' 

After  these  injwnetions  the  worthy  fellow  had' barely  time 
P"t  out  to  h,s  young  successor  a  slab   in  the  ehininev^ 
un.ler  whieh  he  had  buried  a  thousan.l  ten-fran.  louis  •  whe^i' 
ujion  he  expire;!.  '    ""'^"^" 

Cropoli-s  son.  like  the  rourage..us  fellow  he  was.  bore  his 
loss  with  resig^iation  and  his  wealth  with  mo.lesty.  He  ijrad- 
ually  trained  his  customers  to  sound  the  final  vowel  of  his 
name  so  slightly  that  in  time,  being  aided  by  a  svrnpathe  c 
Ijubhc,  he  was  known  as  >r.  Cropole,  and  eiery  oni  know 
that  tropole  is  (piite  a   French  name 

rheii  he  married,  having  come  across  a  little  Frenchwon  an 
;v.th  whom  he    ell  in  love,  and  whose  parents  could  not    -dp 
png   reasonably  liberal   as  to  her  dowry   when   he  showed 
them  what  was  beneath  the  chimney  flagstone 

mint'er' Jr  ^'""f  ''^••':"'"l']i'^l'^"l'  !'«  started  out  to  seek  the 
jiainter  who  was  to  paint  the  sign. 

The  painter  was  speedily  found. 

He  was  an  ohl  Italian,  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  the  Raphaels 
and  the  (.'arracci  He  pro..lainied  himself  a  discipleTt  the 
UMietian  school  doubtless  bec-au.se  he  had  such  a  passion  for 
.nor.  His  works,  of  which  he  had  never  sohl  a  sin-de  one 
attracted  the  observer's  notice  a  hun.lrcd  yards  a  a  and 
were  such  eyesores  to  the  townsfolk  that  at  last  he  S^e  up 
painting  in  de.spair.  ^  'P 

J!ut  it  was  still  his  proud  boast  that  he  had  painted  a  bath- 
■uoni  for  Madame  la  Maiechale  d'Ancre,  and  he  was  bud  hi 
.lamentations  over  tlie  burning  of  this  apartment  at     he 
tiiue  of  the  marshals  (hiwnfall. 

<;ropoli   liad  entertained  a  kindly   feeling   for   his   fellow- 

'I'U"  ryman,  whose  name  was  I>ittrino.     Perhaps  he  had     een 

1""   famous,  pictures   in    the   batli-room.     At  all   events    his 

Hii( cie  that  he  lodged  him  m  his  house. 

llie   grateful    Pittrino,   alluwe.I    to    indulge    his   taste    for 

"-aron,  to  his  heart's  content,  did  his  be.st^to      opaglte  the 

i'Hc  oi  the  national  dish,  ami  during  the  life  of  i4  founder 

lus^^elo,uence  had  been  of  immense  service  to  the  house   of 

tl- rdlfei^^'u,  'r  ^"7  n    f '''''"'^  *"  ^^''  ^""  ^^^  ^'^  ^^•'^•'  been  to 
Mthei.  and  gradually  became  a  sort  of  superiutendent  over 
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the  establishment,  liis  stainless  honesty,  acknowledged  sobriety, 
proverbial  chastity,  and  other  virtnes  too  luinierous  to  reckon 
having  won  him  a  i.ornianent  seat  by  the  fireside,  with  the 
right  of  overlooking  tiie  servants.  Moreover,  he  had  the  office 
of  taster  of  Ihe  macaroni,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  preserve 
the  ])nre  flavor  assigned  to  it  by  ancient  tradition.  It  is 
but  doing  him  justice  to  state  that  a  grain  of  pepper  too 
much,  or  an  atom  of  parmesan  too  little,  was  an  unpardon- 
able oifence  in  his  eyes.  His  joy  was  very  great  on  the  day 
he  w?.3  invited  to  share  the  secret  of  Cropoli's  son  and  jtaint 
the  famous  sign. 

He  ransacked  his  old  trunk,  and  found  therein  a  few  i)encils, 
somewhat  gnawed  by  rats  but  still  passable,  a  few  colors  in 
bladders,  almost  dried  up,  a  little  lin.seed  oil  in  a  bottle,  and  a 
palette,  ome  the  property  of  Bronzino,  that  -god  of  painting,'" 
as  our  ultramontaine  artist  called  him,  in  his  ever-youthful 
enthusiasm. 

Pittrino's  heart  swelled  with  joy  —  at  length  his  genius  was 
recognized  I 

He  did  as  Raphael  had  done  —  he  changed  his  nuunier,  and, 
adojjting  the  style  of  the  great  master,  painted  two  goddesses 
rather  taan  two  queens.  These  illustrious  dames  looked  so 
gracious,  confronted  the  astonished  gazer  with  such  a  blending 
of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  —  a  bewitching  result  of  Pittrino's 
cliange  of  manner,—  assununl  the  attitude  of  sireiis  so  gallantly, 
that  the  chief  city  councillor,  after  being  admitted  to  a  view  of 
this  great  work  of  art  in  Cropole's  hall,  declared  the  ladies  too 
beautiful  and  far  too  lifelike  and  gay  to  figure  on  a  sign  at 
which  every  j)asser-by  would  gaze. 

••  His  royal  Highness,  monsieur."— Pi ttrino  was  told, —  ■•  who 
often  conies  into  our  city,  would  feel  anything  but  enjoyment 
at  the  spectacle  of  Madame  his  illustrious  mother  in  such 
exceedingly  .scanty  raiment,  and  would,  most  as^uredlv,  send 
you  to  the  lowest  dungeon  beneath  his  castle,  for  the  lieart  of 
our  glorious  prince  is  not  always  tender.  Erase,  therefore, 
either  the  two  sirens  or  the  legend ;  otherwi.se  1  forbid  you  to 
exhibit  ihe  sign  in  public.  I  speak  in  your  own  interest, 
Maitre  (.'ropole,  and  in  yours,  too,  Signor  Pittrino.'' 

How  meet  such  an  objectitm  as  this  ?  All  ("ropole  could  do 
was  to  thank  the  councillor  fur  his  condescension,  ami  he  did  it. 

But  Pittrino  was  disappointed  and  forlorn. 

He  was  well  aware  of  what  was  to  follow. 
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"  Well,  master,  what  are  we  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
•  hrase   the   legend,"   answered   Pittrino.    sadly  •   "  I   have 
scnne  excellent   jvory  black,  and   can  do  it    n   a  ifffV  •  for  the 
Jl^nl  J/e^..  we  '11  substitute  N,,,,,.  or   Sir  J,  jit  Z  Z 

w.:.^'"  ti'^i:^T''  "-  ^^  «^«^"^^  -y  ^ather-s 

"  llie  figures,"  interrupted  Pittrino 

"  The  legend,"  said  Crojiole. 

'•  He  desired  the  figures  to  be  good  likenesses  ;  therefore  he 
uanted  the  figures,"  retorted  Pittrino 

'•  \  es,  but,  even  if  they  were  n't,  who  could  tell  ^vhether  they 

of  th/"  "rr  "f  r"'^""'  ^'^^  '•^^'^"^^  •      J-^^-^"  ••»-  the  men    ry 

o  1    kh.  ,  ..owusnien,  and   very  few  of  them  would  recoLmize 
l^ajhenne  and  .lar.e  unless  'An.  JWiri.  '  were  written  be:teath 

felt  'th';/(v"'  7   ^^""-^^  •  "  «*i^l   I^ittrino,  in  despair,  for  he 

^••I^do^ot  like  the  notion  of  yourgo.ng  to  prison  and  myself 

'•  Let  us  efface  Me,/in:,:>  entreated  Pittrino 
"^^,'    replied    Cropole.    firmly.     "But  an    idea    has   iust 
■o  ne  o  me,  a  sublime  ulea  -your  pi,.ture  shall  app;lr  and  my 

"•Ves;t\l^^JSV^^^'^^''^^^'"^^''^^^^^^^^^ 
'•Order  another  sign-plate,  then,  from  the  smith;  you  will 

-an    SIX  doctors  on  it,  and  write  beneath,  <  .4..  Me</iirZl 
«:ll  make  a  neat  play  upon  words  " 
^__|-S.x^  doc-tors  !  impossible  I      And  the  composition  !  "  cried 

'•That's  your  lookout;  but  the  thing  must  be  done   I  am 
:letei.m,ued    on  that    point.     Enough,   my  macaroni    i.s'  tur™ 

Ib^'naint'ed'tf"^'''*^  T  *"  \'  ^^"'-^^'^ '    1''^*"""  obeyed. 
'    painted  the  six  doctors  and  the  legend  on  the  new  sLi  • 

IxlnhSr""  "''  '"''^"'^^^  ""I'^^^^^^'  ^"'i  authnnzS 

Tlie  new  sign  made  an  immense  hit  in  the  city,  thereby,  as 
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Pittrino  said,  again  proving  that,  yonr  vulgar  tradesman  has  no 
sense  of  jioetry. 

To  console  iiis  painter-in-ordinary,  Cropole  had  the  old  sign, 
with  its  nymphs,  hung  up  in  his  own  bedchamber;  and  these 
same  nymphs  made  Madame  Cropole  blush  up  to  her  ears 
every  time  she  looked  at  them  at  night  while  disrobing. 

And  now  tlje  reader  knows  why  the  liouse  of  the  gable  had 
a  sign  ;  now  lie  knows  why,  on  account  of  its  great  prosperity, 
the  hostelry  of  the  .Medici  was  compelled  to  expaiui  into  the 
quadrilateral  we  have  descrilied,  and  now  he  knows  why  there 
was  a  hostelry  of  that  name  in  the  city  of  Hlois,  whose  pro- 
jirietor  was  Maitre  Cropole,  aad  whose  paiuter-iu-ordinary  waa 
Pittrino. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THK    STKANOEK. 

Baskd  on  this  foundation,  and  favored  by  the  popularity  of 
its  sign,  the  prosjierity  of  Maitre  Cropole's  hostelry  became 
soliil  and  durable.  He  did  not  anticipate  the  possession  of  ex- 
cessive wealth  in  the  future,  but  he  might  reasonably  hope  to 
double  the  thousand  louis  d'or  be(iueathed  him  by  liis  father, 
to  make  aiu)tlier  thous.and  by  the  sale  of  his  house  and  stock,' 
and  to  live  happy  ever  afterward  as  a  retired  tradesman. 

So,  as  Ciopole  neglected  no  opportunity  of  feathering  his 
nest,  the  news  of  King  Louis  XIV.'s  arrival  drove  him  wild 
with  joy. 

His  wife  and  himself,  Pittrino.  and  the  two  scullions  at  once 
assaulted  all  the  tenants  of  the  dovecot,  the  poultiy-yard,  and 
the  rabbit-hutches;  and  the  screams  and  lamentations  that 
went  up  fr(jm  the  precincts  of  the  hostelry  des  Medicis  were 
as  poignant  as  those  heard  of  yore  in  Rama. 

At  this  tiuu'  Cropole  had  but  a  single  guest  in  his  inn. 

This  guest  was  a  man  approat'hing  thirty,  tall  and  hand- 
some, all  his  words  and  gestures  denoting  seriou.sness,  or  rather 
.sadness.  He  was  clad  in  black  velvet  trimmed  with  jet;  a 
white  collar,  plain  as  the  most  austere  Puritan's,  enhanced  the 
milky  whitomss  of  a  youthful  neck  ;  a  light,  blond  mustache 
covered  his  sensitive  and  haughty  lips. 

He  looked  those  he  me^  full  'in  the  face,  addressing  them 
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iitiafFectedly  but  iini)eriously,  and  t\\^  lightning  in  his  bhje  eyes 
was  so  insupportable  tliat  more  than  one  look  fell  beneath  his, 
as  falls  the  weaker  sword  in  a  single  combat. 

In  that  age,  when  men  —  all  created  equal  by  (Jod  —  were 
divided  by  i)rejiidit'e  into  two  distinct  castes,  the  gentleman 
and  the  i)lebeiaii,  just  as  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
laces  by  nature,  the  black  and  the  white,  the  person  whose 
portrait  we  have  outlined  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  for  a 
gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  purest  lineage.  All  that 
was  iH'pded  was  to  glance  at  his  white,  slender,  dainty  hands, 
whose  every  muscle,  every  vein,  showed  under  the  skin  at  the 
shgiitest  movement,  while  the  least  nervous  agitation  was 
sutticient  to  cohjr  the  phalanges. 

When  this  gentleman  entered  Cropole's  hostelry,  he  took 
without  hesitation,  and  even  without  reflection,  the  principal 
suite  of  apartments  in  the  building.  In  showing  them,  the 
innkeeper  had,  undoubtedly,  certain  predatory  intentions  in 
lus  head,  intentions  deserving  censure  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
.nit  deserving  praise  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  sympathize  with' 
<  ropole's  skill  as  a  physiognomist  in  reading  people  at  a 
glance.  <=■    i-     r- 

This  suite  consisted  of  the  entire  front  of  the  old  triangular 
linuse  :  a  spacious  drawing-room,  lit  by  two  windows  on  the 
first  story,  a  little  room  beside  it,  and  another  above  it. 

Xow,  ever  since  his  arrival,  this  gentleman  had  hardly 
touched  the  repasts  served  him  in  his  chamber.  He  had 
spoken  but  a  few  words  to  his  host,  in  which  he  notified  him 
tliat  a  traveller  named  Parry  would  call  to  see  him,  and  that 
when  he  did  so  he  was  to  be  sent  upstairs  immediately. 

•Vfter  this  he  was  so  uncommunicative  that  Cropole  was 
somewhat  offended  ;  he  was  a  man  who  liked  people  to  be 
sociable. 

.Now,  on  the  day  on  which  our  history  begins,  this  gentle- 
nian  had  risen  early  in  the  morning,  and  going  to  the  window 
ot  lus  drawing-room,  had  sat  down  on  the  sill,  leaning  over 
the  railing  of  the  balcony,  and  gazing  sadly  and  persistently 
up  and  down  the  street,  watching  doubtless  for  the  coming  of 
tlie  traveller  of  whom  he  had  spoken  to  the  innkeeper 

In  this  way  he  had  seen  Monsieur's  little  party  on  its  return 
I' mi  Its  hawking  expedition,  and,  though  eagerly  expectant,  had 
t''it  anew  the  influence  of  the  city's  profound  restfulness. 

Ihen,  all  of  a  smlden,  there  was  a  general  uproar:    poor 
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ppoplo  sr.iriyin-  to  the  meadows,  oouriprs  running  hither  and 
tlnther.  bnsy  charwomon.  noisy,  excited  shop-boys,  chariots 
set  a-goln^^  liair-dressers  tripping  quickly  past,  pages  l.nsy  as 
bees^  All  this  tumult  and  excitement  had  astonished  him, 
but  had  not  deprived  him  of  that  impassive  and  transcendent 
majesty  which  enables  the  eagle  and  the  lion  to  look  serene 
and  c(,ntemptuous,  undisturbed  by  the  boisterous  transports  of 
the  hunters. 

Soon  the  cries  of  the  victims  butchered  in  the  i)oultry-yard, 
the  hurried  steps  of  Madame  Cropole  on  the  narrow  little  creak- 
ing stairs,  the  remarkable  agility  of  Pittrino,  who  only  that 
morning  was  smoking  at  the  .loor  with  the  apathy  of  a  Hol- 
lander, all  combine.]  t.  arouse  a  certain  degree  of  surprise  and 
emotion  in  the  traveller. 

Just  as  he  was  rising  to  make  inquiries  the  door  of  his 
ajxirtment  opene.l.  The  stranger  very  likely  believed  that  the 
visitor  he  had  so  impatiently  waited  for  was  about  to  enter 
He  took  three  rather  hurried  steps  toward  the  open  door 
Hut  instead  of  the  i)erson  he  had  hoped  to  see,  he  encoun- 
tered .Maitre  Cropole,  behind  whom,  in  the  shachnv  of  the  little 
staircase,  appeared  Ma(hime  Cropole,  her  rather  pretty  face 
being  now  vulgarized  by  a  spirit  of  curiosity  ;  she  just  glanced 
stealthily  at  the  handsome  gentleman  and  vanished 

Cropole  advanced  smilingly,  cap  in  hand,  and  bowing  down 
to  the  very  ground. 

The  stranger  ma.le  a  gesture  of  inquiry,  but  did  not  speak 
••  Monsieur, '  said  Cropole,  "  I  came   to  ask   by  what  title  I 
sjiould   address   you  —  Monseigneur,   M.  le  Comte,  or   M    le 
Alarquis  ?  " 

"Address  me  as  -  Monsb'ur,-  and  .speak  (piickly."  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  that  did  not  admit  of  discussion  or  reply 

"  rhen  I  should  like  to  know.  Monsieur,  how  you  passed  the 
night  aud  whether  it  is  your  iiiteution  to  keep  these  apart- 
ments. ^ 

"  Yes." 

"  Monsieur,  an  event  upon  which  we  never  calculated  has 
occurred." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  His  ^[ajesty  Louis  XIV.  to-day  enters  our  city  and  will 
remain  a  day,  jierhaps  two." 

'•  The  King  of  fVance  is  in  Hlois  ?  " 
"  He  is  on  the  way  to  it,  Monsieur," 
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^l^^_^HI;H,  ,„.,|ay,    ho  ret.,r„e,l  ™ldlj-,  «  j-„„  ,l„  underestimale 
•■Moiisieuf,  I  am  a  man  <,f  l,„„„r    ,,„,!»,  be  to  God  i  an.l 

1  lie  stranger  flushed  again. 

••  N'aine  your  terms,  monsieur,"  said  he 

"1  do  so  with  some  reluctance,  Monsieur  for   whil«  t  ri 

:;;!, r„.";v«'' ' "" "»'  -»t  to'be  ei.h:;.";'h:;ii,t  'r  „ 

";:,„»;!:■■''"  "P"""--""  y-  "ccupj  are  spaciou,,  a,,^";'; 

•'  That  is  my  affair." 
^,;;;;h,^^e_ertainly;    and    so    I    do    not    ask    you     to    leave, 

»''l  •i.'./'ll.t:;,",-'"'  '"  «"""  »»i''  "">'  ""Pla-n  yourself, 
■  Mousie,,,-,  M„,-,sie„r,  you  fail  to  understand  me.     This  i,  a 
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matter  of  some  delicacy,  an.l  no  ,l,Mil,t,  I  do  not  make  mvself 
clear,  or  else,  i)erhaps,  as  you  are  a  foreigner.  Monsieur," as  i 
perceive  by  your  .u'cent  —  '' 

In  fact,  the  stranger  did  speak  with  the  slight  drawl  which 
13  a  noticeable  charac-teristic  of  Englishmen,  even  when  they 
speak  In-encli  with  the  utmost  i)urity. 

"As  you  are  a  foreigner.  Monsieur,  I  repeat,  i>erhaps  you 
do  not  catx5h  the  full  meaning  of  my  words.  What  I  should 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  d.^  Monsieur,  would  be  to 
give  up  one  or  two  of  your  rooms  ;  this  would  at  once  lessen 
your  rent  considerably  and  ease  my  conscience.  I  do  not  like 
the  notion  of  increasing  the  rent  of  apartments  exorbitantly 
which  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  letting  to  you  at  a 
reasonable  price."  j    «  c*t  a 

"  AVhat  were  my  exjjenses  yesterday  ?  " 
cliid^l  i""'^'  '^^""'*'^'''''  "'^^^^  ^"'^  ^he  care  of  your  horse  in- 

"  Very  well.     And  to-day  ?  '' 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  trouble.     The  King  arrives  to-day ;  if  the 
court    sleeps    here   to-night    the    rent   for   the    day  must   be 
reckone,!  in  the  bill      Now,  three  rooms  at  two  louis  a  room 
per  day  make  six  louis.     Tv.o  loui.s,  Monsieur,  are  nothin- 
but  SIX  louis  are  a  good  deal." 

The  stranger,  instead  of  turning  red  as  before,  now  turned 
very  pale. 

With  heroic  bravery  lie  drew  a  purse  from  his  pocket,  a 
purse  embmidered  with  arms  which  he  carefully  concealed  in 
the  palm  of  his  hau.l.  A  very  lean  purse  it  was,  and  its  flab- 
biiiess  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  Cropole 

The  stranger  emptied  this  purse  into  his  hand.  It  contained 
three  double  louis,  the  equivalent  of  the  six  louis  mentioned 
by  tlie  innkeciier. 

Still,  Cropole  required  seven. 

He  looked  therefore,  at  the  stranger  as  much  as  to  say: 
"  \\  here  is  the  other  ?  "  -^ 

'I  There  is  a  louis  lacking,  is  there  not,  Master  Innkeeper  ?  - 
"  Yes,  Monsieur,  but  —  "'  ^ 

The  stranger  dived  into  his  breeches  pocket,  and  brought  to 
light  a  httle  pocketbook,  a  gold  key,  and  some  silver. 
When  he  counted  the  coin  he  found  he  had  a  louis. 
now  M      ''  ^r™^'^"'-';' ^'-^i'l  <'ropole.     "  All  I  have  to  ask  you 
now,  Monsieur,  is  to  tell  me  whether  you  intend  to  remain  in 
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tiK'se  apartnieats  to-morrow      If  ,-„„    i      r 

If  you  have  other  plans    r'rou.I     oV.I:      '"""  ^''^'^^''^^  '  »'-'t 

r.- .^'<l'S,i::f^::,r^';^;;r!,^'^.  «tra...er  after  a  son.e.hat 

■'■';"">■'->•'-  I   purpose'  . u  ;"'r ":'■"'*   '  '"""  ""  '"-« 

'•'''''•••tosellthis'iianon.i  Vtovnort        ""'  ^'''''  ^'"  ^^^''^ 

tl-st'-an,eradlrh!;rried(;'''  ''  '"'"  ""'  ^''^  '"-""-''  that 

-■'  ^'ive  two  or  even  tZ^i:^^^'::'^^^    '''"''' ~ 
what..ver  he  tjive  yon   thoncV,  ,1       i  ^^^^  ^'"'  "•     Take 

your  lodgings      Go  .''        ^    ^  °"'^  ''""'""t  t<^  t'"'  Price  of 

»i'lenee,  and  of  the  stri.^er'r      ",    '"'  'T^  "li-i-terested  eo„. 
•""  "ot  siioh  tliievps  in   T{l,.i«  n  -^  '  ,    "''  '   '^'"nsieur,  we 

-;:;:;;;!;:; -  '^^Z  ^Iz  z  .r,:,::'  ;^,f::v  "■■.'"--- 

1  lie  stranger  again  enished  Crot.ole  with   n   A     •    r 
lihic  eves.  i"l"^'«  witii  a  tlasn   from   his 

'■'.-■  not  ?  ■'  "'^^^  settled  our  accounts,  have 

a  i.tll.  siike,,  has  ooSint  ,hri    ' '""", "■'■"l'  l'"  had  taken 
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parnestly  at  tlif^  [)njn'rs  in  his  pocketlxink,  and  was  (•(nivincpd 
tliat  he  was  in  a  state  ot  altsolntf  poverty. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  lieaven,  with  a  sublime  j,'esture  that 
ilen(ite<l  at  xnce  liis  cahime^s  and  liis  (h'spair.  daslied  otT  with 
Ins  trenil)iinij  liand  sumo  drops  of  perspiration  that  coursed 
down  his  iiohle  hrow,  and  turned  ai,'ain  to  the  eartli  a  faee  tliat 
a  moment  aj,'o  had  borne  tlie  impress  of  a  majesty  almost 
divine. 

The  storm  th.'.t  shook  him  was  jiasseil ;  perhajis  lie  had 
jirayed   in   the  dejitiis  of   his  soul. 

He  went  back  to  the  window,  took  his  former  seat  in  the 
balcony,  and  there  he  remained,  as  still  and  apatheticr  as  if  he 
liad  been  num!)ered  amoui,'  the  dead,  until  the  moment  when 
>lie  skies  be;,'an  to  darken,  and  the  first  torches  passed  alonj,' 
the  Hower-scented  street,  K"i"K'  ^l>e  signal  for  illuminating 
all  the  windows  in  the  city. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
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Just  as  the  stranger  was  commeiu'ing  to  view  these  lights 
with  some  interest  and  lending  an  ear  to  the  various  noises, 
Maitre  Cropole  entered  liis  chamber,  followt  1  by  two  waiters, 
who  laid  the  cloth. 

The  stranger  paid  not  the  sliglite.st  attention  to  them. 

Cropole,  however,  apjiroached  his  guest  with  the  deepest 
respect  and  wliispered  these  words  in  his  ear  : 

"  Monsieur,  tiie  iliamond  has  been  valued.  " 

"  Ah  :  "  returned  the  traveller.     «  Well  ?  "■ 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  the  jeweller  of  liis  royal  Highness  will 
give  two  hundred  and  eighty  pistoles  for  it." 

"  Have  you  them  with  you  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  them,  Monsieur;  still,  I  did 
so  only  on  ccmdition  that  you  should  have  the  right  to  ransom 
the  diamond  when  you  v/ere  in  funds,  if  you  thought  proper 
to  do  so.'' 

"Not  at  all  necessary;   I  told  you  to  sell  it." 

"  Then  I  have  obeyed  you,  or  almost  obeyed  you,  for,  though 
I  ha^e  not  finally  sold  the  jewel,  I  have  got  its  price." 
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"  Pay  yoiirsplf,"  arldod  the  stiaii-er 

tlH.   M.=di.M      L   the         '.^ "'''*'''*  ••eproa.-h  on   the  hou.e  of 

I  lie  stiuiif,'er  broke  otf  n  ,,1^,.  of  l)iei,l    -wb,.  if  i 

-";:'-,-'<l  ^tte  and  drank  at  the  wmdllw     '  '  '"'"  "  ^''^^"^^  "'^ 

■>'  'ho  lower  ..-irt   ,f  t  ^^      .    '  ^^'V'^  ''"'''  ''  ••^•"«>'«ed   rumbling; 

■•-■hed  th    s    *  1:  ^'ear'w;:';;'  *  "  '"'^^^''^^'-"^  ---'  that, 

••  The  KinJ'     he  k'l  W  ^    ^''''    '"''""1' ''^  a-lvanein^  horse.s. 

^^    Jl"^K.nj,.  theKn.K!  '  shouted  a  v^H-iferous  and  exeited 

■•ian'hii1dS^"'orSie'"^^''l'""«'^^''''''^  '-   "-^  -•' 
^  ^^^.^^^^^^     iaea.s  ot   politeness,  ,n  h,s  eagerness  to  satisfy  h,s 

.■nSS;ja  l^r  l''^:-^---!  -ulHuns  were  out 

The  nuee;r,notf "'  '"'"  '"^  ^^^^"^^  ^^  ^'^^lants. 
.„,  horsehJk  ^'"dows;  it  was  escorted  by  gentlemen 

'-.'sSo?=f^5hS;rr ''"  ^  ^^'-^^'^  ^--^ 
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By  thf  sido  of  the  Kiiii;.  tlidii.u'h  two  paces  in  the  roar,  rorio 
the  I'rinco  de  Conde.  M.  l);inf,'eau,  ami  twenty  otlior  en,  -iieis, 
closing  up  tliis  truly  triiniiphal  procession. 

The  entire  march  had  an  exilusively  military  (diarac' er. 

A  few  of  the  (dderly  courtiers  were  ;j:arbed  in  the  usual 
travelling  costume;  hut  almost  all  were  arrayed  in  the  a<'eou- 
trements  of  war.  Many  wore  the  gorget  and  buff  coat  of  tlie 
days  of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 

When  the  King  passed  in  front  of  him,  the  stranger,  who 
had  leaned  over  the  balcony  to  get  a  better  view  and  who  had 
hidden  his  face  by  resting  it  on  his  arm.  felt  his  heart  swell 
and  overflow  with  a  bitter  jealousy. 

The  blare  of  the  trumpets  intoxicated  him,  the  cheers  of  the 
people  deafened  him,  and  for  a  moment  his  reason  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  flood  of  light,  tumult,  and  dazzling  images. 

"  Ah  I  he  is  a  king,  a  king  !  "  he  murmured,  in  times  of 
despair  and  anguish  that  must  have  mounted  to  the  foot  of 
(tocFs  throne. 

Then  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  gloomy  reverie,  all 
the  noise  and  all  the  splendor  had  vanished.  .\  few  hoarse, 
discordant  voices,  sl'.outing  at  intervals,  '•  Long  live  the 
King!'"  was  all  that  lemained  of  the  pageant,  at  the  corner 
of  the  stre  t  beneath  him. 

There  also  remained,  however,  the  six  candles  held  by  the 
tenants  of  the  hostelry  des  Medicis:  two  by  Cropole,  one  l)y 
Pittrino,  and  one  l)y  each  of  the  scullions. 

Cropole  never  gave  up  rei)eating : 

"  How  handsome  the  King  is,  and  what  a  strong  likeness  lio 
bears  to  his  illustrious  father  I  " 

'•  When  viewed  m  a  favorable  light."  said  i'iicrino. 

"And  what  a  lofty  air  he  has  I ""  added  Mailame  Cropole, 
who  was  already  discussing  the  procession  with  her  neighbors, 
male  and  female. 

Cropole  was  so  bisy  supplying  further  food  for  their  gossip 
with  his  personal  ooservations  that  he  did  not  notice  an  old 
man,  who  was  on  foot,  but  leading  a  little  Irish  horse  \  y  the 
bridle,  and  trying  to  force  his  way  thougli  a  crowd  of  men  and 
woiiien  stationed  btd'ore  the  Medici. 

At  this  momer.  however,  the  voice  of  the  stranger  at  the 
window  was  heard  saying: 

•'  Master  TnnkecMer,  you  -iiould  see  to  it  that  persons  are 
not  prevented  fron;  entering  your  house." 
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rmpole   tnrnod  round,  perceived   the  old  man  for  the  first 
liuio,  and  onetied  a  passage  for  him. 
The  winrtov  was  then  shut. 

I'ittrino  showed  the  way  into  the  inn  to  the  newcomer   wlio 
.ntured  without  uttering  a  word.  "'luuiei,  wiio 

The  stranger  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  landin-^  •  he  oi,cned 

iaUeTre^fuLf  '''  "^'^  ^"'^   '''  ^'"^   '^  ^  eha'^,' wh .!-;?« 

;M^)h,  no,  no,  Sire  !  "  said  he.     "  Sit  down  in  your  presence  ! 

•;I'arry,"   crieJ   the   gentleman,  " do,  I   beseech  you -you 

1  •  \fT         \"  ""^^  ^'':"'°  *^"g'-»d-from  such  a^d^stan^ce" 
Ah  .  It  IS  not  at  your  time  of  life  that   such  fati.^es   should 
I..'  cucoun  ered  ,n  my  service.     Pray,  rest  for  a  whi"e  " 
••     nust  give  you  my  report,  Sire,  before  anything  else  " 
"1  airy,  I  entreat  you  to  say  nothing.     If  your  Lws  were 
,^ood  you  would  not  have  begun  with  such  a'phrasel     hat 
_;.>;.  .U>^not  come  straight  to  the  point,  and,  t^herX:!  your 

.  1.  Mued.     All,  I  hope,  i.  not  lost.     But  we  must  have  resolu 
f'.n,  perseverance,  and,  above  all,  r.     .^nation." 

•  I  arry,  1  made  my  way  here  alune,  through  innumerable 

snares  and   pens;    does   not  that  sho^  resolution  ?/ have 

'-■>  ton  years  planning  this  journey,  in  spite  of  every  sort  of 

a'lvu-e  to  the  contrary  and  in  spite  of  every  sort  of  Xstile 

'l'»'s   not  that  show   perseverance^    T   «nIH  fi,; .  J      .^^^^^ ' 

■">  Ws|..g,  and  the  h.,tel.kee„er  was  goi^  to  t"r„  ,„,S ' 
llM  „l,l  ,„a„  made  a  gesture  of  indignttiou,  to  whi?h  the 

1  -Kise  stiJl  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  oistoleq   nnH  t 
ll'e  old  man  raised  his  trembling  hands  to  heaven. 

h.4t;:,„"-  x""rhats^f" ""» "- «"« "^• 

'■  In  the  first  place,  the  general  refused  to  reeeive  me." 
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"  lie  took  you  for  a  spy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  l)ut  I  wrote  him  a  letter." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  He  received  and  read  it." 

"  Did  that  letter  give  a  clear  explanation  of  my  position  and 
intentions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Parr}',  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  it 
reproduced  your  ideas  faithfully." 

"  Wliat  next '.'  " 

"  The  next  thing  the  general  did  was  to  send  me  back  my 
letter  by  an  aide-de-camp,  with  a  notification  that  if  on  the 
next  day  I  wore  found  in  the  district  under  his  military  juris- 
diction he  would  have  me  arrested." 

"  Arrested  I  ''  nmrnnired  the  young  man.  "  You,  my  most 
faithful  servant,  arrested  !  " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  And  did  you  sign  Pumj  to  the  letter  ?  " 

''  As  plainly  as  could  be.  liesides,  the  aide-de-camp  had 
known  me  at  Saint  flames,  and,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a 
sigh,  "  at  ^Vhitehall." 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head,  pensive  and  gloomy. 

"  He  may  have  acted  thus  before  his  people,''  said  he,  trying 
to  cheat  himself  with  false  hopes,  "  but  secretly,  when  you 
were  alone  together,  how  did  he  act?     .\iiswer."' 

"■  Alas,  Sire,  he  sent  me  four  of  his  troopers,  who  gave  me  the 
horse  with  which  you  saw  'ue  returning.  The  soldiers  gal- 
loped with  me  to  the  little  port  of  Tenby,  fl\nig  me  into  a 
fishing-boat  that  was  about  to  sail  to  Brittany,  and  here  I  am.'' 

"  (^h  I  "  sighed  the  young  man  convulsively  grasping  his 
thrf)at  with  his  nervous  hand  to  keep  back  a  sob.  "  Is  that 
all,   I'arry,  is  that  all  ?" 

"  Yes,"Sire,  that  is  all." 

After  this  brief  answer  there  was  a  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sound  (jf  the  young  man's  heel  frantically  beating 
the  floor. 

The  old  man  endeavored  to  change  the  conversation ;  the 
thoughts  it  led  to  were  sinister. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  what  was  the  cause  of  the  uproar  T  heard 
on  my  way  ?  Why  were  the  people  crying :  '  Long  live  the 
King  !  ■  '.'     Who  is  the  king,  and  what  mean  all  these  lights  ?  "■ 

"Indeed!  so  you  do  not  know,  I'arry?"  answered  the 
young  man,  ironically  ;  •'  it  is  the  King  of  France  visiting  his 
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Ko.,do,ty  of  I,o,s:  all  those  Irun.pets  are  his,  all  those  gilt 
liousm-s  his,  all  these  gentlemen  and  their  swords  his  His 
mother  precedes  luni  in  a  carriage  maguiticently  incruste.l 
with  silver  and  gol.l  !  i lappy  iiu.tlier !  1  lis  minister  amasses 
millions  lor  his  needs,  and  is  conducting  him  to  a  rich  hride 
And  at  all  this  his  j.eojde  are  jubilant,  for  they  love  theii 
King,  acclaim  him  with  their  cheers,  and  cry'  '  Lonsj  live 
the  king  !     Long  live  the  King  !  '" 

"Oh,  Sire!"  exclaimed  Parry  more  uneasv  at  the  drift  of 
the  conversation  now  than  he  was  before. 

'•  You  are  aware,"  resumed  the  young  man.  "  that  amid  all 
these  rejoicings  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  mv  mother  and  mv 
Mster  are  without  bread;  you  are  aware  that  in  another  fort- 
night I  shall  be  shamed  and  shunned,  for  then  the  whole  of 
lyiroj.e  will   have  learned   the  tidings  you    have  brought  me' 

I 'any,  there  are  instances  where  men  of  my  rank  have "■ 

''  Sire,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ! '" 

"  You  are  right.  Parry,  I  am  a  cowara,  and,  if  I  do  nothing 
nr  myself,    what   will   God   do?     Xo,  no,  I  have   two   arms 
I  airy,  and  a  sword.''  ' 

And  striking  his  arm  violently  with  his  hand,  he  took  down 
a  swoi-d  that  hung  against  the  wall. 
'•  Wliat  are  you  about  to  do,  Sire  ? "' 

;•  What  am  I  about  to  do.  Parry  ?  what  all  mv  family  are 
dning.  M..  .other  lives  on  public  charity;  mv  sister  begs  for 
my  mother;  somewhere  or  other  mv  brothers  are  be-'^ing  for 
'l";'u;  well,  I,  the  eldest,  am  going  to  do  what  the  others  are 
'loiiig—  I  am  going  to  ask  for  an  alms ! '" 

Aiul  here  he  broke  off,  with  a  convulsive,  gliastlv  laugh, 
iHi.kk-d  on  his  sword,  took  his  hat  from  the  tTunk, "fastened 
•iinund  his  sh(mlder  the  black  cloak  he  had  worn  durin-  his 
tiavels,  and,  seizing  the  hands  of  the  old  man.  who  was  gazincr 
at  him  anxiously,  said:  " 

••  My  dear  Parry,  order  a  fire,  drink,  eat,  sleep,  and  be 
in>Mry;  yes,  we  must  both  be  merry,  my  leal  and  only  friend- 
\\<'  are  rich  l,s  kings ! "  j  ^ 

He  struck  the  bag  of  pistoles,  which  fell  heavily  on  the 
'l""r,  laughed  again  in  the  lugubrious  fashion  that  had  fright- 
ened I  any,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  household  was  shouting 
Mtigins:.  and  getting  rooms  ready  for  the  courtiers,  who  had 
I'-'M  preceded  by  their  lackeys,  he  glided  along  the  great  hall 
into  the  street,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  was  lost  sight  of  by  the 
'Jld  mail,  who  was  stationed  at  the  window. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


HOW    HIS    MAJESTY    LOlIS     XIV.     LOOKKD     AT    TWENTY-TWO. 


It  will  be  seen  from  our  (lesrriptiou  of  the  entry  of  Louis 
XIV.  that  it  was  nt)isy  and  brilliiuit,  as  well  as  very  satisfac- 
tory to  his  youthful  Majesty. 

When  the  Kin<,'  arrived  ;it  the  portal  of  the  Castle  of 
tlie  States  he  was  met  by  his  royal  Highness,  Gaston,  Due 
(FOrleans,  surrounded  by  his  guards  and  gentlemen,  whose 
naturally  iinjiosing  demeanor  derived  fresh  lustre  and  dignity 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  oceasion. 

.Madame,  arrayed  in  her  state  robes,  awaited  her  nephew  in 
one  of  the  interior  balconies.  All  the  windows  of  the  castle, 
so  gloomy  and  deserted  on  ordinary  days,  were  resplendent 
with  ladies  and  torches. 

And  so  tlie  young  King  cros.sed  the  threshold  of  that  castle, 
amid  the  roll  of  drums,  the  blare  of  trumjiets,  and  loud  huzzas, 
where  seventy-two  years  before  Henri  III.  had  called  upon 
treachery  and  assassination  to  aid  him  in  keeping  on  his  head 
and  in  liis  house  a  crown  wli.ch  was  slipping  from  his  brow 
and  ready  to  fall  to  another  family. 

After  admiring  the  beautiful,  noble,  and  charming  prince, 
every  eye  turned  in  search  of  that  other  king  of  France,  king 
in  a  very  ditferent  fashion  from  his  sovereign,  an  aged,  pale, 
and  stoopiag  king,  who  was  known  as  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Louis  at  this  time  had  more  than  his  share  of  all  those 
natural  gifts  which  constitute  the  perfect  gentleman :  his  eyes, 
(if  a  heavenly  blue,  were  at  o-^.ce  mild  and  brilliant;  but  tlie 
most  skilful  physiognomists  —  those  divers  into  souls —  would 
never  have  been  able  to  fathom  those  abysmal  depths  of  mild- 
ness, no  matter  how  long  they  stared  at  them,  if  it  were 
indeed  possible,  m  any  case,  for  a  subj'">,  to  support  the  gaze 
of  his  king.  For  the  eyes  of  the  King  >vere,  in  tlieir  immense 
profundity,  like  tlie  azure  vaults  of  heaven  ;  or  like  tho.se 
other  vaults,  more  awful  and  almost  as  sublime,  which  the 
^Mediterranean,  that  gigantic  mirror  wherein  the  sky  loves  t(« 
reflect  both  its  stars  and  its  tempests,  discloses  beneath  the 
keels  of  its  ships  on  some  fine  summer's  day. 

The  King  was  short  of  stature,  scarcely  five  feet  two  inches  ; 
but,  even  if  his  vouth  liiid  not  excused  this  defect,  it  would 
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have  been  rounterbalanced  by  tl.e  nobleness  ..f  all  his  n.ove- 
iiients  anil  his  dexterity  in  all  bodily  exercises 

Assuredly  he  was  every  inch  a  kinir ;  u,„i  it  ,vas  somethini- 

0  be  a  king  in  this  era  of  traditional  respect  and  devotion; 
l.ut  as  imtil  n(,Nv  he  had  been  very  little  seen  bv  his  people 
—  and  then  m   poor  surroundings  — and  as  he 'had   always 

and  ot  M.   le  (  an  u.al,  a   man  of  imposing  presence,  many 
considered  him  quite  too  small  for  a  king,  and  said-  ^ 

"  Ihe  King  is  not  as  big  as  the  cardinal  •' 
r.ut  whatever  might  be  the  observations  made  on  his  physi- 
.•al  condition  m  other  parts  of  France,  and  especially  in  the 
.apital,  the  young  prim-e  was  receive.l  as  a  god  by  th^  inhabi- 
r.  nts  of  Blois  and  almost  as  a  king  by  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
-Monsieur  ami  .^^adame  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle 

We  had  better  state,  however,  that  when  he  j-erceived  in  the 
reception  hall  chairs  of  equal  height  placed  for  himself,  his 
mother,  the  cardinal,  his  uncle,  and  his  aunt -though  from 
the  senu-<urcular  constru.-tion  of  the  apartment  they  did  not 
at  hrst  sight,  appear  to  be  so  -  his  face  flushed  with  an-er' 
and  he  examined  the  features  of  those  present  with  the  obj^n-t 
of  .  iscoyering  if  this  slight  were  intentional;  but  as  he  could 
read  iH.thing  in  the  cardinars  impassive  countenance  or  in  his 
luo  lier  s,  he  became  resigned  an.l  sat  down,  taking  care  to  be 
seated  before  everybody  else. 

The   gentlemen    and   the   ladies    were    presented    to   their 
-Majesties  and  to  his  Eminence. 
The  King  noticed  that  both  his  mother  and  himself  seldom 

.rr'nHl  If  "t'"'!Kl-''"'f  P'-^««»te'l.  ^vhile  the  cardinal, 
Ml  the  other  hand,  with  his  admirable  Tnemory  and  presence  of 
>".nd.  never  failed  to  talk  to  every  one  of  then/ about  his 
estates  or  ancestors  or  children,  even  naming  some  of  the 
r  /\i.  ^'?  flattered  the.se  honest  squires  immensely  and 
strengthened  them  m  their  belief  that  he  alone  is  king  who 
;s  acquainted  with  his  subjects,  for  the  same  reason  that 
^l|e  sun  has  no  rival,  because  the  sun   alone  gives  heat  and 

1  Hiring  this  time  the  King  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
■l.>siogn„,ny  ot  his  subjects,  a  study  he  had  prosecuted  long 
'  i"i-o,  altlumgh  no  one  suspected  it,  and  was  trying  to  deci- 

"•■-  the  meaning  ,n  the  lines  of  faces  he  had  at  first  thought 
\'i.\  insignihcant  and  commonplace.  .    ^ 

Vol.  I.  —  4 
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At  Iriiijfli  ;i  rollntidii  was  scivrM],  Tlic  Kiii;^',  Ilii)u<,'1i  ho  diil 
iidti  vciituri'  t(i  make  ;iiiy  (leinaiids  dii  liis  iiiiclp's  hotsiiitplitv, 
had  waited  for  it  iiiii>atifMitly.  So  iniw  lie  liad  all  the  luiiiurs 
diip,  if  not  to  liis  lank,  at  least  to  Ins  aiipi'titc. 

As  foi'  the  caniiiiiil,  he  hardy  loiiclicd  with  his  lijis  a  .soup 
servod  ill  a  L,'ohh'ii  cnii.  The  oimiipotciit  minister  wlio  had 
wrested  her  rei^iMiey  from  the  rjiieeii  motlier  and  liis  royalty 
from  the  Ixiiii;  could  not  wrest  a  u'ood  stomach  from  naturi'. 

.\iiiie  of  Austria,  already  sufferini,'  from  the  cancer  that  was 
tliP  cause  of  lier  death  ten  years  latiu',  ate  scarcely  more  than 
the  cardinal. 

As  f(ir  Monsieur,  he  was  so  puffed  u])  hy  the  ^leat  event  that 
had  hroken  tht>  monotony  of  his  provincial  life  that  he  did  not 
eat  at  all. 

Madame  alone,  like  a  true  Lorrainer,  seemed  to  he  willing  to 
try  conclusions  witli  his  Majesty:  so  that  Tiouis  X'lV.,  who, 
hill  for  her  aid,  would  have  heeu  forced  to  eat  almost  hy  him- 
self, was.  in  the  first  jilace,  very  grateful  to  his  aunt,  and.  in 
the  second,  to  M.  de  Saiut-Hemy,  iier  house-steward,  wlio  had 
really  distinf;;uislied  himself  on  this  occasion. 

'I'he  collation  ovei-,  on  a  siij;n  from  ^i.  de  Mazarin  the  Kinj; 
rose,  and,  on  his  aunfs  invitation,  moved  about  among  the 
ranks  (jf  tlie  assemblage. 

It  was  now  noticed  by  the  ladies  —  and  the  women  of  Hlois 
are  as  alive  to  certain  matters  as  are  tlujse  of  I'aris — that 
there  was  a  quickness  and  hardihood  in  Louis  XI  V.'s  looks 
whi(di  foreshadowed  a  distinguished  a|)i)reciator  of  beauty. 
The  men  for  their  part  observed  that  the  prince  was  liaughty 
and  arrogant,  and  liked  to  make  tlie  eyes  of  those  who  ga/ed 
at  him  too  long  or  too  intently  fall  before  liis,  which  seemed 
to  portend  a  master. 

Louis  Xl\'.  had  made  the  four  of  bout  one-third  of  those 
present,  when  a  certain  win-d,  pronounced  by  his  Eminence 
during  his  conversation  with  Arousieur.  smote  uium  his  ear. 

This  word  was  a  woman's  name. 

No  sooner  did  he  hear  this  word  than  he  heard  —  or,  at 
least  listened  to  —  nothing  else,  and  neglecting  the  ant  of  the 
cinde  which  was  waitijig  for  a  visit,  he  made  every  effort  to 
rea(di  the  extremity  (^f  the  curve. 

Tiike  the  ingenious  courtier  that  he  was,  ?>ronsieur  had  been 
impiiring  after  the  healih  of  his  Ktninence's  nieces.  For,  in 
fiR't,  some  five  or  six  years  previously  three  of  the  cardinal's 
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luivc  certiini  y  m-own   in  m"„.„  o..  i  v         .        ""fio  ;    they  must 

Slav,,  an.l  natural,  while   «    l!'S„     -^  ■   ■\'°",'"'""- »  ""-e  "'as 
It,  looked  as  thowh  1ip  wi«lw.,i  i 

ll.wrtiii,e,„  a, •,„■„„  a„Jl„-illia„l  .-ourt  ■  "  ""'"■' 

-"■"'-' 'iA^mi^wSr  '■•■"■''"""  '■"'  '=""■'".'-■ 

l'''ia„a,,i„t  i,    S'a  w    .    ';«,""■''■"»•    em,,ha,si.i„„    |,i, 

- .. ' 'i:'..r"  ro  ivra:lrea':?.'r''' •'■  "^"'-"  ^■™- 

aii.itlior.  ^       natiired  triidesinan  eonf-ratiilatiiig 

'«t.-.,  lor  a  i«.asanf  wo,^„     """8=  fe»'"-»l.  wouM  l.ave  been 
■■  Ma.len„,i,,ollp      nre   ,  ,     ^^  '':7-"'-  !»'■''  "■  '<"  life. 
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It  was  not  the  Kincj  but  tlie  yoiiii;^  lady  that  siiiih'<l  now; 
this  was  tlif  first  time  in  licr  pxisteiicf  that  .Ma(huiie.  who  was 
not  at  all  infliiuMl  to  spoil  her  with  kindness,  liad  bestowed 
npun  her  such  an  honorable  epithet. 

The  reverence  made  to  Ins  Majesty  by  o\ir  old  acquaintance 
Montalais  was  more  than  ordinarily  profound,  and  this  from 
necessity  as  well  as  respect ;  she  had  to  lii(h'  a  certain  rpiiver- 
ing  of  her  lauj,'hing  lips  which  the  Kinj,'  might  not  have  attril)- 
nted  t(>  the  real  cause. 

This  was  the  very  moment  when  the  King  lieard  the  word 
that  startled  liini. 

'•  And  the  third's  name  ?  ''  inquired  Monsieur. 

"  ]\Iarie,  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  cardinal. 

There  nnist  have  V)een,  really,  a  certain  magical  power  in 
this  name,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  startled  the  King,  who  hur- 
ried Madame  into  the  iiuddle  of  the  circde  as  if  he  wished  to 
sjicak  to  her  contidentially  ;  his  genuine  motive,  however,  was 
his  desire  to  get  nearer  to  the  cardinal. 

"  Aunt,"  he  whispered  laughingly,  "  my  professor  of  geog- 
ra^)hy  never  told  me  Blois  was  at  such  an  immense  di.stance 
from  I'aris.'" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  nephew  '.' "'  asked  Madame. 

"Apparently  it  must  take  the  fashions  of  the  capital  sev- 
eral years  to  reach  you.      Look  at  those  young  ladies  I '' 

"  Oh,  I  am  acfjuainted  with  them  all  I  " 

"  S(jme  of  them  are  pretty."' 

"])o  not  say  so  too  loudly,  my  good  nejdiew  ;  you  would 
turn  their  heads." 

"  You  ought  to  liave  waited,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  the 
King,  with  a  smile,  ••  you  would  have  found  the  second  part  of 
my  remark  made  amends  for  the  first.  Well,  ihen,  my  dear 
aunt,  some  of  them  seem  old,  and  others  of  them  ugly,  and 
all  owing  to  the  antiquated  fashion  in  which  they  are  dressed.'' 

"  But,  Sire,  Blois  is  oidy  a  tive-days'  journey  from  Paris.'' 

•'Indeed:"  retorted  the  King;  '■  Jien  they  are  two  years 
behind  the  times  for  every  day." 

"  Really,  now,  do  you  think  so  ?  It  is  strange,  I  don't 
notice  it." 

"  See  liere,  aunt,"  said  Louis,  managing  to  come  still 
closer  to  Maz;  i-u  under  jn-etence  of  selecting  a  better  point  of 
view,  "  look  at  all  that  old-world  tinery,  all  those  ostentations 
coiffures,  and  then  look  at  ycjn  plain  white  dress.     The  wearer 
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is  pmhal.lyone  of  my  mother's  maids  of  honor,  though  1  do 
not  know-  hor.     What  an  unatfeoted  bearin^^ !     What  a  trraoe 
;     .eportment!     AMt  is  easily  seen  she  Ts  a  woma',  Se 
all  the  rest  are  simply  clothes." 

••  My  dear  nephew,-' replied  Madame.  lauKhing,  «  allow  me 

0  tell  you  that  as  a  sorc.erer  you  are  completely  at  sea  tlHs 
t  me.  Ihe  young  person  you  prai.se  .so  highly  is^  not  a  PaH- 
sian.  she  belongs  to   Hlois." 

"  'Jh,  now,  aunt !  "  exclaimed  the  King,  incredulously 

(.ome  here,  Loui«o,"  said  Madame. 
And  the  young  g....  whose  ac.puiintance   we   have  already 
>'ude    under   this    nan.e,    approached    timidly,    blushing   and 
^il.-st  bending   to  the  ground    beneath  the 'g' ue  of      fvat 

Mademoiselle   Louise    Francjoise    ,le    la    Beaume-Lebltn  • 
;I.u..htei^of  the  Mar,uis  de  la  Valliere,"  said  Madame,  tSl: 

Xotwithstanding  her  excessive  timidity  in  the  pre.sence  of  the 
King,  the  young  girl  bowed  with  such  grace  th  U  hL  Mai  1 
^^t  some  words  o    the  conversation  between  Monsieur  and  the 
'•iirduial  while  looking  at  her. 

"Stepdaughter,"  continued  Madame.  "  of  M.  de  Saint-Remv 
...y  house-steward,  the  gentleman  who  superintrd^d  the  S' 

s:;!  ^:t^^'  "-^^^^^  *"^^^^  -^-'^  ^-^  Ma,est]:i;;t- 

st  imllL^.'hiT'   T  ^^^^^^   ""'   ^'"'"'y   ^^"''i   "''""tain    its 

1  Sfr    t^  '"'''  ^  presentation  as  this.     The  King  smiled. 

UH  ,         f  1        '"",  ^^^^^  ^"  J*^'^*   "'•  '"^'  uncon,scious  of   the 
"o.    of  her  won  s,  the  result  was  the  same,  and  all  the  grace 
oharm    that   had  aroused  the  a.lmiratimi  of  Louis  we  e 
"lined  by  them  in  his  eyes. 

^iK^w^/^Wtf^K '"'"'''''"   n"  '*  Valliere  was  now  concerned, 

d    ,.  I;  cr     f  "^'  t'  '"""•  '"^^  ^"^  ^^^^'1=^"'^'  «""Ply  tJ'e  step! 

'■u'f,'hter  of   a  man  who   evinced    remarkable    talent    in   the 
1" ''Inanition  of  truffled  turkey 

^vu-'^vi'th^lt  '^'T^  T''^  /:'■'"'''■''•      ^'  "■^^'l  ^i^°  t«  be  the 

V  m,  .        *'"''^'  .^"•^  goddesses  in   Olympus.     Diana  and 

1    .s   must  have  picked  the  lovely  Alcmena  and  the  luck'ess 

'  '  to  pieces  when  they  condescen.led,  in  the  absence  of  other 

'.  "rt'rr'  1   .n-tal    beauties   at    JupTter's  ^tl" 
;^  t  en  the  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

li.'  .  i''\lid.une-^^""'':!'  '^°  ^'""^  ^""*  ^"  ''^^^'  tl^^t  «he  neither 
•'M  Madame  s  words  nor  saw  the  King's  smile,     In  fact,  if 
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tho  poor  child,  who  .'ilono  of  her  foinpanioiiH  li;ul  tlio  ,!j;<iod 
taste  to  dress  in  wliite,  —if  tiiat  dovelike  heart,  so  ,  .sy  a  mark 
for  every  cruel  shaft,  hail  been  smitten  by  Madame's  cruel 
words  and  the  King's  cold,  seltisli  smile,  she  would  have 
exi)ired  on  the  spot. 

And  that  iiigenio\is  diplomatist,  .Mijutalais  herself,  would 
have  made  no  attempt  to  restore  her  to  life,  for  ridicule  kills 
everythintr.  even  beauty. 

l')iit  luckily,  as  we  have  said,  tliere  was  siudi  a  hnmminjx  in 
Louise's  ears  and  such  a  mist  before  her  eyes  that  slie  neitlier 
saw  nor  lieard,  and  tlie  King,  all  of  whose  attention  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  conversation  of  his  uncle  with  the  cardinal, 
liastened  to  draw  near  them. 

ITe  arrived  just  as  it  was  concliidiui,'  with  these  words  of 
^lazarin  : 

"  Marie,  like  her  sisters,  is  at  this  moment  journeying  to 
Urouage.  1  ordered  them  to  travel  along  the  other  side  of 
the  Loire,  and  if  my  calculations  be  correct,  and  if  they  have 
followed  my  directions,  they  will  be  on  the  oj)posite  side  of 
the  bridge  of  lUois  to-morrow.'' 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  that  tactful  modulation, 
that  sureness  of  tone,  intention,  and  compass,  which  made 
Signer  Ginlio  Mazarini    the  greatest  comedian  in   the  world. 

The  result  was  that  these  words  went  straight  to  the  King's 
heart,  and  the  cardinal,  wlio  had  turned  round  on  his  arrival, 
noted  their  imni'Hliate  effect  on  his  pui)irs  face,  .an  effect  be- 
trayed to  tlie  eyes  of  his  Eminence  by  a  blush.  For  that 
matter,  what  was  the  tracking  out  of  smdi  a  paltry  secret  to 
one  who  ban,  for  twenty  years,  fathomed  the  designs  and  foiled 
the  plans  of  every  statesman  in  Europe  ? 

It  seemed  as  though  the  young  King  had  received  a  poisoned 
arrcjw  in  his  breast  as  soon  as  these  last  words  reached  his 
ears.  He  moved  about  from  ])lace  to  place  and  gazcnl  with 
wavering,  glassy  eyes  on  those  around  him.  He  looked  again 
and  again  appealingly  at  his  mother,  who,  besides  being  con- 
trolled by  a  glance  from  Mazarin,  was  enjoying  a  colloquy 
with  her  sister-in-law,  and  a])i)arently  did  not  see  the  ardent 
entreaty  expressed  by  her  son's  face. 

From  that  UKmieut  everything — beauty,  lights,  flowers  — 
became  odious  and  insipid  to  Louis  XIV.  After  biting  his  lips 
and  stretching  liis  legs  and  arms  repeatedly,  like  a  well-bred 
child  who,  while  not  daring  to  yawn,  exhibits  his  weariness  in 
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pp..     other  way   u.tlnn   Ins  n-a..],.  t],o   Ki„u'.  al.an.loninK  the 

.opeless  task  ot   tnu.,  to  n.Ht  h,s  ,uo,h..,-  and   his  n.inistn-. 

t.nnM  Ins  eyes  u.  ,l,.s,.au-  touunl  the  d„or,  as  if  liberty  were 

l."a.m.«  a,Minst   the   ,h..,rway  an.l   stai.din^^  o„t  fn„„   it  i,, 
St,  .M,r  rel.el  was  a  laee  that  stru.k  lum  -  a  .lark,  haughty  uj 
w.th  ster.,  iM.t  l.r.li.aut  eyes,  a.,uiliMe  nose.  Inn.  gray  ha  r    nd 
•laek  nnis  aehe.  a  genuine  type  of  nnlitary  beauty      His  gorget 
i'nghter  than  a  nnrror,  broke  u,.  the  lununnus  Itleetions  that 
--nverged  on   ,t  and  sent  then,  baek  as  Hashes  of    lightning 
I  his  utheer  wore  a  gr^^v  hat  surniounte-l  by  a  red  plun.e,  j.roof 
-Mt.ve  that  he  was  there  on  duty  an.l  not  in  s.J-eh  .>f  pleas- 
.■.11    he    w,.re  n>    s.-and,  of    pleasure,  if    he    ha.l    been  a 
'     ami  not  a  s..hher,  he  woul.l   have  ha.l  to    pav  son.e 
.-..w^othejJorthepleasur..J..^^^^ 

^  i!at  the  n...st  eonvin.dng  proof  of  all  that  this  offieer  was  on 
uuty  an.l  p.'rt.n-nung  a  task  to  whi.d,  he  was  accustomed  was 
t      .  n  u.eabie  Huh«.M-en<.e  and  a,,athy  wherewith,  with  fohled 

("[;:';'  T^     r;    *''r  •)'""' f'"'  'lis<.omforts  incidental  to  this 
n      h  i,J  1  I'lnlos,.pher  he  was  -  for  all  old  soldiers 

M-  ph  l.,sophers       he  seen,e.l    to    have    an  intinitelv   clearer 
HHlerstand.ng  .,1   the  discomforts  than  of  the  j.,ys  ;  he  could 
-ever,  take    Ins    share    of   the   latter   andk^ep     he  former 
auay  from  hini   when  he  felt  incline.l 

He  was  leaning,  then,  as  we  have  state.l,  against  the  carved 
;|;;;;;-l'an,e,   when  the   sa,l,   tire.l   eyes  of   tlPe    King   met  iS 

It   was  not  the  first  time,  seemingly,  that  the  ev.>s  of  the 

I     -er  ha.l  encountere.1  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  discovered 

'  ,  ';;V"'^'  ^',      f  1"'^'^'^'«»  ;  f""-  "«  «"<^"er  had  those  eyes  of 

ru^    InT  ^  '^^^'^^'^-^'^  «f  I^"»i«   XIV.,  aiul  through  the 

'atu  e.  i^ad  what  was    passnig  in  the    depths   of   his  soul 

a;neK'   the  utt^r  lassitude  that  was  crushi./g  hun,  the  fa  It    ! 

■n      ;;'  r;,  *'^  ^1  ""^^^  (■""'  ^^   ^^is,  than  H;  perceived 
a  b   t  .at  he  must  serve  the  King,  although  the  King  did 

m'elf.    un       ■^'7"^;'--^»"/t  serve  him  almost  in  spite  of 

-elt.  an.l    as  bol.liy  as   if   he    had    been   commanding   a 

;.aalr>   sciua.lro«  on  a  fiel.l    of   battle,  he  cried   in   reson^^t 

••  Oil  his  Majesty's  service ! "' 

The  words  liad,  in  very  truth,  the  effect  of  a  roar  of  thunder. 
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risiiij;  liigh  above  thf  orclicstra,  the  siii^'iiij,',  tlic  Imz/  and  hum 
ut  tli«'  inoim^iiaders.  Tho  i-ardinal  and  the  (nu'eii  hiokod  at 
the  Kiiii^  ill  aiiia/cun'iit. 

Louis  X  I\'.,  i»alt'  hut  tiiiii.  strengthened  iu  liis  determina- 
tion hy  finding  that  tliis  otticer  of  musketeers  had  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  tlie  tlioughts  that  were  agitating  liis  inmost 
lK:;(t,  as  was  (dearly  manif»'sted  hy  the  oriUu-  just  given,  rose 
from  liis  (diair  and  advanced  towards  the  door. 

"  Are  you  leaving  us,  my  son  '."'  said  the  (pieen.  while  Maz- 
arin  merely  ([uestioned  him  by  a  look,  a  look  that  would  have 
seemed  mild  if  it  were  not  so  jiiercing. 

'■  Ves,  Madame,"  answered  tlie  King,  "  I  feel  fatigued,  and, 
along  with  that,  I  have  to  write  a  letter  to-night." 

A  smile  Hitted  across  the  lips  of  the  minister,  who  nodded, 
as  if  he  were  giving  the  King  jiermission  to  withdraw. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  at  once  hastene<l  to  give  order.s  to 
the  officers  who  had  just  entered. 

The  King  saluted,  crossed  the  hall,  and  reached  the  door,  at 
whi(di  a  line  of  twenty  musketeers  awaited  him.  At  the  end 
of  this  line  was  stationed  the  ollicer,  motionless  and  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  King  passed  through,  and 
the  entira  assembly  stood  up  on  tiptoe  a.)  long  as  he  was  in 
sight. 

Ten  musketeers  cleared  a  passage  for  the  King  through  the 
crowd  in  the  antechambers  and  on  the  stairs.  Ten  others  es- 
corted the  King  and  Monsieur,  who  insisted  on  attending  his 
Majesty. 

The  gentlemen  in  waiting  walked  behind. 

The  little  prf)cession  accompanied  the  King  as  far  as  the 
apartments  assigned  him.  These  apartments  were  the  ones 
occujjied  by  Henri  III.  during  his  stay  at  Hlois  when  the 
States  General  met  in  that  city. 

M(jnsieur  had  given  his  onlers.  The  musketeers,  led  by 
their  officer,  niarclied  into  the  little  corridor  which  connects 
two  wings  of  the  castle.  The  entrance  was  through  a  small 
square  antechaudier,  dark  even  on  the  finest  days. 

Monsieur  stojiped  Louis  XIV. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  you  are  passing  the  very  spot  where  the 
Due  de  Guise  was  first  stabbed." 

The  King,  who  was  very  ignorant  of  history,  had  heard  of 
this  assassination,  but  knew  nothing  about  the  details  or  the 
place  where  it  occurred. 


fion-  Lons  .v/K  i.ouKEi,  ,y  nvEXTY-rn'o.  m 

''Irwlpl!"  sai.I  J.ewithaslni.Mpr 

..Mho'H;!:;':;,";';:';'.;;:':;';;'';'  '•-;--  "«too.i  pretty  n.arh 

your  l,..,.t..Mant  of    nl^  J;t,v;s    ^'"^''IT- ''['''r!^  "'"■« 

ns  Majesty's  ^entlnnoM  in  ...    ina.'-  wi-.      bH  h'^      ",'""  "'"I 

l".n;  It  was  th,-.-,.  he  was  st.n.'k ''  '""^  "'""'"^ 

"'\\fiy    is  there  a  liollow   in    the    floor  •.»    o.;  .•     , 

l'"">t."    inquired   Louis  ^'"•''    P^rt'^'ilar 

:"^.,i^ar:^;^:^S'  iL:°;;:trf^:  ™' -^  ?•>  -' »::? 

••  it  was  found  utterly  ininoss    il  ^''f  ^«'«'K»ated  spot, 

I--.is  XIV    rased  h  Jt-n      *^ '■^,'""^'^  that  reddish  stain." 

'■'"iiiterpart  of  that  -it  nim«  ,    ^         .  ^   ''Onvre,  —  the 

■^  -,,aL   oceL^fbft        S^Tis  Sf''"^"./"^"   •"'^^^°» 
r,„^^.-^^-  °y  ^"e   king  his  father,  with  the  blood  of 

■•  i-'orward  !  "  said  he. 

■'  '";»™aTa'in,r™ln'':  —'f  for  there  wa.,  atone 
■<'  "f  emot  „  .r  !?•  I  ""  '■°'«— tlie  result  doubt- 
li;,l„,.to.  "~'°    "''"°''    "°   »"«   had    bee,,   accustomed 

"'"■  ''.e  .rand  suucL  ^;:„];;s'^s's:.^:'srsi,'^ 
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"  Will  your  Majf-sty  doi^m  to  acropt  these  apartments,  un- 
worthy th(nii;h  they  are  to  receive  ytvi  ?  " 

"  Uncle,"'  replied  the  prince,  •'  1  am  grateful  for  your  cordial 
hospitality."' 

(iaston  saluted  his  nephew,  was  embraced  by  him,  and  re- 
tired. 

Ten  of  the  twenty  musketeers  who  had  escorted  the  King 
conducted  Monsieur  bacii  to  the  recejition  rooms,  which  had 
not  been  entirely  vacated,  notwithstanding  the  King's  depart- 
ure. The  other  ten  were  posted  by  the  otticer,  who  in  five 
minutes  had  himself  explored  all  the  different  localities  with 
that  steady  and  assured  look  which  habit  does  not  always  give, 
unless  tliat  glnnce  be  an  attidmte  of  genius. 

Tiien,  when  he  hail  disposed  of  all  his  men,  he  selected 
as  his  head(puirters  the,  ante-room,  wherein  he  found  a  large 
arm-chair,  a  lamp,  wine,  water,  and  bread.  He  lighted  the 
lamp,  drank  half  a  glass  of  wine,  smiled  an  expressive  snule, 
made  himselt  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  sleep. 


CHAPTEll    IX. 

IX    WHICH    THE    INCOOXITO    OF    THE    STR.WOKK    OF    THE 
aoTKI.LEHIE    DES    MKOH'IS     IS     REVEALKI). 


The  oflficpr  who  was  sleeping,  or  getting  ready  to  sleep,  was, 
notwithstanding  his  olf-hanil  manner,  charged  with  a  very 
grave  responsibility. 

As  lieutenant  of  the  King's  musketeers,  he  commanded  the 
entire  eom]iany  that  had  come  from  Paris,  and  this  company 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  ;  but.  except  the 
twenty  we  have  nieutumed.  the  other  hundred  were  employed 
in  guarding  the  (jueeu  mother  ami  the  cardinal,  especially  the 
cardinal. 

Signor  (liulio  >razarini  saved  something  by  not  having  to 
]>ay  the  travelling  exi)enses  of  his  own  guards,  ami  so  he  was 
in  the  liabit  of  making  use  of  those  of  the  King  instead,  and 
no  small  number  of  them  either,  as  he  proved  by  taking  tifty 
on  t!ie  present  occasiiMi.  a   pcculiitnty  of  liis  that  would  have 
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scpiiH'il  liij,'lily  iiuproiKM-  to  a  forrignor  not  iic.|iuiiiitefl  with  thfi 
lustoiiis  of  this  court. 

What  would  h.ivp  struck  tfiis  foreigner  as.  if  not  improper, 
.-It  least  extraordinary,  was  that  tlie  wing  of  the  castle  assigned 
to  the  cardinal  was  lirilliant.  da/zling.  full  of  life  and  nmve- 
iiunt.  The  musketeers  mounted  guard  before  every  door, 
allowing  no  one  to  pass  except  the  couriers  who  followed  the 
cirdinal  in  all  liis  journeys  lor  the  ptiriwse  of  taking  charge 
I'l   li;s  correspondence. 

Twenty  men  were  at  the  service  of  tfie  tpieen  mother,  and 
thirty  rested,  so  that  they  might  he  rea.lv  to  relieve  their  com- 
rades on  the  follov.-iiig  day. 

IJiit  the  King's  apaitments.  on  the  other  hand,  were  dark. 
Mlcnt,  and  lonely.  When  once  the  doors  were  shut,  there  was 
no  longer  any  a))pearance  of  rovaltv.  All  the  men  on  duty 
had  gradually  withdrawn.  M.  le  Prince  had  sent  to  inciuire 
it  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  his  Majestv,  and  on  the 
usual  //-  of  the  lieutenant  of  musketeers,  who  was  accustomed 
to  the  .piestion  and  the  an sw^m-.  every  one  preuared  to  go  to 
i"Ml,  just  as  he  might  have  done  in  th'c  house  of  some  honest 
(■:ti/eii. 

And  yet  it  was  easy  enough  to  hear  from  the  royal  rpiartei^ 
tiu-  airs  played  by  the  bands  at  the  festival  ami  to  see  the 
s,.'i('iididly  illuminated  windows  of  the  grand  hall. 

■|Vn  minutes  after  his  entrance  into'  his  apartments,  Louis 

\l\.  wa.s  able  to  i)crceive  that  the  cardinal  was  leaving,  from 

'111'  fact  tiiat  his  departure  created  much  more  excitement  than 

lis  own  had  done,  and  that  he  was  escorted  to  his  bed-<'liamber 

hy  a  large  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I'o  witness  all  this  he  had  only  to  look  through  the  window 
I  lie  shutters  of  whiidi  had  not  been  closed.  ' 

His  Eminence  crossed  the  court,  attended  by  Monsieur,  who 
l"'ld  a  torch  before  him  ;  then  came  the  (pieen  mother,  leaning 
"11  the  arm  of  Madame,  both  of  them  chatting  familiarly, 
v>  liis|.priiig  to  jach  other  like  two  old  friends. 

I'chi.id  these  two  conpl.'s  marched  a  long  ])rocession  of  great 
'•"1"^  .  1  ages,  and  ofticiers.  The  flames  (jf  the  torches  were  like 
"!'■  iiioving  reflections  of  a  ccmHagr.ation,  and  seemed  to  set  the 
•i"ire  court  on  lire;  at  length  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 
^"U.vs  was  lost  in  the  ui)per  sLories  of  the  palace. 

I>iinng  this  time  no  one  gave  a  single  thought  o  the  King. 
■viio,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  at  the  window,  had  followed 
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sadly  all  this  nia,t,'nifi<'Ciice  that  was  passing  before  his  eyes, 
hadlistenod  to  ail  this  i-.oise  as  it  died  away  ;  no  one  except, 
perhaps,  the  straii^'er  jiuest  of  the  Hotellerie  des  Medicis,  whom 
we  saw  i)assin<,'  out  of  the  inn,  wrai)i><^d  up  in  his  bluL'k 
cloak. 

He  had  gone  straight  toward  the  castle,  and  with  his  face 
of  gloom  had  for  some  time  prowled  about  the  palace,  which 
v.'as  still  surrounded  by  a  considerable  crowd  ;  then  perceiving 
that   there  were  no  guards    at  the  grand  entrance  or  at  the 

porch for  the  soldiers  of  M(msieur  were  fraternizing  with 

the  soldiers  of  the  King,  that  is  to  say,  were  tossing  off  the 
wine  of  Heaugency  at  discretion,  or  rather  indiscretion  —  tlie 
stranger  made  liis  way  through  the  throng,  (irossed  the  court, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  the  landing  which  led  to  the  cardi- 
nal's aj)artments. 

Probably  he  was  induced  to  take  this  direction  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  torches  and  the  busy  air  of  the   pages  and  men  on 

duty. 

But  he  was  stopped  by  finding  a  musket  aimed  at  him  and 
also  V)V  a  shout  from  the  sen'-y. 

•■  Where  are  you  going,  friend  '.'  "  asked  the  soldier. 
"  I  am  going'to  see  the  King,"  replied   the  stranger,  quietly 
but  haughtily. 

The  soldier  called  one  of  the  cardinal's  officers,  who  said, 
somewhat  in  the  tone  employed  by  an  office  clerk  to  a  petitioner 
for  a  favor  from  the  ministry  : 
'■  The  other  stairs,  fa"ing  you." 

And  the  officer,  paying  no  further  heed  to  the  stranger,  re- 
sumed his  interrupted  conversation. 

The  stranger  made  no  answer  and  took  his  wa\'  to  the  stairs 
to  which  he  had  been  directed.  In  this  qaart.'r  there  was 
not  a  single  torch,  nor  could  a  sound  be  heard.  The  dark- 
ness was  such  that  only  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  sentry 
could  he  discerneil.  The  stillness  was  so  profound  that  the 
echo  of  his  fcotsteps,  accompanied  by  the  jingling  of  his  spurs 
on  the  flagstones,  fell  distinctly  on  the  ear. 

This  sentry  was  one  of  the  twenty  guards  set  apart  for  the 
King's  servict-,  and  mounted  guard  with  the  rigidity  and  indif- 
ference of  a  statue. 

"  Who  goes  there  '.'  "  said  Lc. 

"  .\  friend,"'  answered  the  stmnger. 

"  What  do  you  want '.' "' 
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"To  speak  to  the  King." 

''Indeed  !     Well,  my  good  friend,  .  don't  think  you  "ll  do 

"  And  why  .'  "' 

"  Because  the  King  is  in  bed." 
"  In  bed  already  '.'  " 
"  Vps." 

"  No  matter,  I  must  speak  to  him." 
"  And  I  tell  you  it's  irai)i)ssiblp  " 
"Hut  —  "' 
"  Stand  back  !  " 

"  Is  it  the  password  you  require  ^  '" 
''  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  you.     Stand  back  ' "' 
ge.tu,e    but'the  si'.!  ""'';:  ^^^-f  .=^^-'"l«"ied  by  athreatening 

';n.a:eth;;r;:;;u::^^^''^^''^  ''^-"^^-^^  ^'-^  ^  gentleman  r- 
••  And  r  am  one  too ;  now  gentlemen  ought  to  have  a  certain 
.niionnt  ot  consideration  for  one  another  " 

w,u!'whi;rfhe'"''f  ^''  """''•'"•  ^'-"I'.-hod  by  the  dignity 
\v  II 11  wnich  the  words  were  uttered 

"  'I'l'iinks.     You  have  an  officer,  have  you  not  ^  " 

"Our  lieutenant,  yes,  monsieur  '' 

;•  ^U!I,  I  should  like  tc  speak  to  your  lieutenant." 

>h,  that  is  a  different  m-tter.     Go  upstairs,  monsieur  " 
H.  stranger  saluted  the  sentry  with  imposing  digii  y  and 
..tup  the   st^u■s,^^hile    the   cry,    "  Lieutenant,    f^^it'- 

■•n  lis"  .nk'tho  iT.f  '^'«t«'/"^'hing  his  eyes,  and  fastening 
^nai, ger.       '  ^"^"^^"''^'-  ^'^vance  1  three  steps  toward  the 

'•  \\  hat  can  I  do  for  yo-.  monsieur?"  said  he 

=<--rs!Ty!;:;  iS"?  -  •" """'' '"'  '''■  '""^^"^»^  °^  ^^^  '«- 

'•  Ihave  that  honor,"  replied  the  officer 
^^' Monsieur,   it  is   ab.solutely   necess.:;    ,- at  I  speak  to  the 

•i  >-  lieutenant  eyed  the  stranger  in-.enuy,  ana  .he  look  he 
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gave  him.  nq)iil  thoui^li  it  was.  showed  him  all  that  ho  pxpt  ctcd 
to  see  :  a  iiKUi  lit  U)ity  distinrtion  under  that  unobtnisive  cos- 
tume. 

"  1  do   not   for  a  moment  suppose  you    io   be  out  of  your 
senses,  monsieur,''  ho  answered,  "and  yet,  from  your  apparent 
rank,  ytni   ou^^^dit  to  be  aware  that  no  one  enters  the  King's 
apartnuMits  without  his  consent. '" 
••  He  will  consent,  monsieur." 

•'  Monsieur,  permit  me  to  doubt  it.  The  King  entered  his 
l)ed-chamber  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago;  he  must  now  be  disrob- 
ing.     I5esid('s,  his  Majesty  has  given  the  usual  orders." 

'•  When  lu^  knows  who  1  am,"  replied  the  stranger,  '-he  will 
revoke  the  cjrders.'' 

The  words  impressed  the  officer  as  strongly  as  they  surprised 
lum. 

'•  Should  I  consent  to  announce  you,"'  said  lie,  "  [  must,  at 
least,  know  the  luuue  of  tin'  jierson  I  annoi.ncc,  monsieur." 

"  You  will  announce  his  Majesty  ('harles  11.,  King  of  Eng- 
land. Ireland,  and  Scotlaml  !  " 

The  otticor  started  back  with  a  cry  of  amazeraent,  and  there 
might  have  been  read  on  his  pale  face  one  of  the  most  ])oig- 
uant  emotions  that  a  strong  man  ever  struggled  to  force  back 
into  the  recesses  of  his  heart. 

'•Oh,  yes,  Sire,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  in  good  truth  I  ought 
to  have  vecogni/.ed  your  Majesty." 
'•  You  have  seen  my  portrait?" 
"  Xo,  Sire." 

"  Or.  jierhaps,  you  saw  me  formerly  at  your  court  before  I 
was  expelled  trom  France  ".'  " 

"  No,  Sire,  it  was  not  then,  cither."' 

"  How  is  it  you  recognize  nu\  then,  if  you  liave  not  seen  r.iy 
portrait  and  have  never  met  me  in  persor.  .'  " 

"  Sire,  I  saw  the  king  your  father  at  a  terrible  moment." 
"  On  tlie  day  —  " 
"  Yes." 

A  dark  cloud  swept  across  the  prince's  forehead,  tlien, 
recovering  himself,  lie  said  : 

"  Do  you  still  see  any  reason  for  not  announcing  me  ?'' 
"  Sire,  forgive  me,"  answered  the  officer  ;  "  1  could  not  con- 
jecture that  such  a  simple  outward  garb  concealed  a  king;  and 
yet,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  tell  your  Majesty  just  now,  I  saw 
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Jiut    pardon  me,  I   must  run  and  inform  the 


f'harles    I. — 

Kill,!,'—  " 

After  going  a  short  distance,  hou-.-ver.  he  tnrned  back   and 

saiu  : 

'■  Doubtless  yo„r  ^fajesty  wouhl  u'isl,  this  interview  to  be 
kept  secret  . 

"  It  can  be,  Sire,  for  I  need  not  mention  it  to  the  first 
^'cn.leman  in  waiting;  but.  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
ask  your  Majesty  tor  your  sword." 

••  you  are  right  I  was  forgetting  that  no  one  is  permitted 
unarmed'        ^''''■*'*'^'"^^'' ^^  the  King  of  France  except  he  is 

••  Vour  Majesty  will  be  an  exception  if  vou  <lesire  to  be  so : 
HI  that  case,  however,  to  safeguard  my  responsibility,  I  sh^nld 
!'|;  ol.lige.l  to  notify  the  gentlemen  i.;  attendance  on  the  King 
ot  tlie  tact.  " 

••  licre  is  my  sword,  monsieur.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
now  to  annonnce  ine  to  his  Majesty  ?  "      ' 

"  Immediately,  Sire." 

And  the  officer  ran  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  commnnica- 
•""1.  yhich  was  opened  by  a  valet  de  chambre. 

;■     IS  Majesty  the  King  of  England  !  "  said  the  officer. 

;•  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England  !  '•  repeated  the  valet 

liicreupon   a  gentJeman  threw  open  the    folding  doors'of 

1  o  t   •■'     ^?r^u''',"'^"'   ^'"^    ^""•'^    ^^'^'-    '-^'Iv-anced   toward 

the  threshold,  hatless  and  swordless,  his  doublet  i-.nbuttoned 

and  in  every  way  manifesting  the  most  intense  astonishment' 

••ion,  you  at  Klois,  my  brcJier!"  he   exclaimed,  after  a 

s  ure  of   .l.snussal    to   his   gentleman   and    his    valet,  who 

i"tii..,i  into  tlie  next  apartment. 

••  Sire.  I  was  .about  to  start  for  Paris,"  answered  Charles  II 
■  m  hopes  of  seeing  your  Majesty,  when  the  news  of  your  inten- 
.;■    to  visit  I! lois  reached  me.     I  decided,  therefore; to  remain 

■         '  ;•)'■  "^^  ;   .,      '"^  ^'^^'^  confidential  coniniunication  to  make 
'"  >''Mr  Majesty. 

'•  1)0  you  think  this  apartment  suitable  for  the  purpose  ?  " 
hear  u?   ^'    '°'    ''''"''    ^'°'    ^    ''"   °"^   ^«''«^'«   ^W    one   can 

thev'nle'In  iT'^'f  "'^  gentleman  and  my  night  attendant; 
ti">N  are  in  the  next  room.     Behind  yonder  partition  there  is 
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an  empty  doset.  wliicli  opons  into  the  antechamber;   you  saw 
no  one  in  the  antechnniber  ex(  ej.t  an  otticer,  did  you  ?  " 
"  No,  Sire."  .      ^^ 

"  Well,  then,  speak,  my  brother;  1  am  all  attention. 
'•  Sire,  I  will  begin,  and  oh,  that  your  Majesty  would  deign 
to  have  compassion  on  the  misfortunes  of  our  house! "' 

The  King  of  France   blushed  aiul  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
the  King  of  England. 

"  Sire,"  said  Charles,  "  I  need  not  ask  your  Majesty  it  you 
are  ac(piainted  with  the  details  of  my  calamitous  history." 

Louis  XIV.  flushed  a  deeper  red  than  even  before.  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  English  sovereign,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  have  t(»  say  it,  my  brother,  but  the  cardi- 
nal seldom  speaks  of  political  matters  in  my  presence.  Nay, 
more :  formerly  I  used  to  have  Laporte.  my  valet  de  diambre, 
read  historicars\ibjects  to  me,  but  he  i)ut  an  end  to  that  and 
took  Lajx.rte  away  from  me.  And  so,  my  brother,  I  must  ask 
you  to  speak  to  me  about  all  those  matters  as  if  you  were 
speaking  to  a  person  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  them." 

"  Very  well.  Sire;  and  by  going  back  to  the  very  beginnuig 
of  my  misfortunes,  I  shall  have  a  better  chance  of  touching 
your  Majesty's  heart.'' 

"  Do  so,  iiiv  brother,  do  so,  by  all  means." 
'•  You  know.  Sire,  that  I  was  invited  to  Edinburgh  in  1(550, 
during  Cromweirs  exi)edition  to  Ireland,  and  crowned  at 
Scone.  A  year  afterward,  Cromwell,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  one  of  the  provinces  he  had  usurped,  came  to  attack  us.  \ 
was  anxious  to  take  the  held  against  him,  and  I  was  equally 
anxious  to  get  out  of  Scotland." 

''  But."  interrupted  the  young  King,  "  Scotland  is  almost 
your  native  country,  my  brother." 

'•  Yes,  but  what"  cruel  couitrymen  were  mine  !  Sire,  they 
forced  me  to  deny  the  religion "^ of  my  fathers;  they  h.uiged 
Lord  :Montrose,  my  most  devoted  servant,  because  lie  was  not 
a  Covenanter;  and  as  the  poor  martyr,  to  whom  they  had 
offered  to  grant  a  favor  before  his  death,  had  asked  that  his 
body  should  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  cities  in 
Scotland,  that  a  witness  of  his  loyalty  might  be  met  with 
everywhere,  I  could  not  leave  one  city  or  enter  another  with- 
out passing  under  a  limb  of  that  body  whieh  had  worked,  '-.ur'-t, 
and  breathed  for  me. 

«  By  a  rapid  and  daring  march  I  broke  through  Cromwell  s 
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;iniiy  a;iil  (Miterod  England.  During  this  singular  flight,  the 
;uiii  of  wliich  was  t<i  win  a  crown,  I  'vas  c-losely  jiressed  by  tii<' 
I'roU'ctor.  \i  I  could  have  reachwl  London  before  him,  un- 
doubtedly the  |)rize  of  the  race  would  have  been  mine,  but  ho 
rauie  up  with  me  at  Worcester. 

••  The  genius  of  England  wii.s  no  longer  on  our  si<le,  but  on 
liis.  Sire,  on  the  third  of  September,  Kial,  the  anniversary 
ol  that  battle  of  Dunbar  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  Scotland,  [ 
uMs  vanquished.  Two  thousand  uien  fell  around  me  before  I 
even  dreamed  of  retreating.      At  hust  I  was  compelled  to  flv. 

••  Thenceforth  my  history  turns  into  romance.  Pursued  with 
implacable  fury,  I  cut  off  my  hair  and  disguised  myself  as  a 
wuodcutter.  I  had  to  hide  one  day  among  the  branches  of  an 
■lak,  winning  for  the  tree  the  title  of  the  Jtoyal  Oak.  a  name 
it  still  retains.  My  adventures  in  the  county  of  Statford, 
uiitMice  I  escaped  by  the  ai<l  of  my  host's  daughter,  who  rode 
"II  the  crupper  behind  me,  are  still  rehearsed  at  every  fireside 
;iinl  will  furnish  the  theme  of  many  a  ballad.  Some  time  or 
ctlicr,  Sire,  I  will  write  out  all  this  for  the  instruction  of  my 
royal  brother. 

•'  I  will  tell  how,  on  ;'rriving  at  Mr.  Norton's,  I  met  one  of 
.iiy  father's  chaplains,  who  was  looking  on  at  a  game  of  skit- 
tli'-i,  and  an  old  servant,  who  burst  into  tears  and  spoke  my 
ii.uue  aloud  ;  his  loyalty  was  nearly  being  as  fatal  to  me  as 
"(Mild  have  been  the  treachery  of  an  enemy.  Finally.  I  will 
tfjl  of  my  terror,  yes,  Sire,  my  genuine  terror,  when,  at  (Colonel 
\\  indham's,  a  farrier,  who  was  examining  jur  horse.s,  declared 
that  they  must  have  been  shod  in  the  iiortii." 

••  It  is  strange,"  murmured  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  was  ignorant  of 
:iii  this.  All  I  knew  was  that  you  had  .s.ailed  from  IJrighthelm- 
^t'liie  and  landed  in  Normandy." 

••'.Jracious  Heaven  ."' exclaimed  Charles, '•  if  it  be  thy  will 
iliat  kings  should  be  so  unversed  in  (me  another's  history,  how 
ic  they  to  afford  or.e  another  help  in  their  misfortunes!" 

••  I'.ut  how  is  :t,  my  brother,''  continued  Louis  XI\'.,  "that, 
liter  being  .so  cruelly  treated  in  England,  you  still  base  any 
li'l't's  on  that  unhappy  country  and  on  such  a  rebellious 
1 pie  '.'■' 

"  t  >1;,  Sire,  since  the  battle  of  Worce.ster  everything  over 

VMihicr    has    changed.      Cromwell    is    dead,    after^   signing    a 

'  ity  with   France  in  wliich  he  wrote  his  own  name  above 

>"us.     He  died  on   the  .'M  of  September,  l(;r>?<,  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  tho  battle  of  Worcester  as  well  as    of    the  battle  of 
Dunbar." 

'•  His  son  has  siiccecib'd  liini." 

"Certain  men  have  families,  but  not  lieirs,  Sire.  Oliver's 
heritage  was  tocj  heavy  fen-  l>i<hard —  Richard,  who  was  neither 
rejMiblican  i>or  a  royalist ;  Richard,  who  let  his  guards  cat  his 
dinners  and  his  generals  govern  the  commonwealth.  Richard 
resigned  the  ]>rotcctorale  on  tlie  'J'Jd  of  April,  I*").')',),  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Sire. 

"  Ever  since,  England  has  been  simply  a  gamblers'  den,  in 
which  the  [)layers  throw  dice  for  the  crown  of  my  father,  and 
tlic  most  eager  jilayers  arc  Monk  and  Lambert.  Well,  I,  too, 
Sirt!,  should  wish  to  take  a  iiand  in  this  game,  the  stakes  for 
wliich  are  flung  oir  my  royal  mantle.  Sire,  with  a  million  I 
can  purcliase  one  of  these  gamblers,  and  turn  him  into  an  ally  ; 
or  with  two  hundred  of  your  gcnrlemcu  I  can  drive  them  both 
from  my  palace  (jf  Whitehall,  as  Jesus  drove  the  money- 
changers from  his  temple." 

"  And  so,"  replied   Louis  XIV.,  '■  you  have  come  ,o  aisk  — " 

"  i'our  help  ;   not  only  such  help  as  kings  owe  to  kings,  Vmt 
the  helj)  which  Christians  owe  to  Christians;  your  hel-\  Sire, 
in  money  or  in  men  ;   your  helj).  Sire,  and  in  a  month,  whether 
I  ])it  Lambert   against    ^fonk,  or   Monk    against   liambert,  1 1 
sliall  have  won  back  the  heritages  of  my  fathers   without  the  j 
cost  of  a  single  guinea  to  my  country  or  of  a  single  drop  of  their ' 
blood  to  my  subjects  ;  for  they  are  now  drunk  with  revolutions, 
protectorates,  and  republics,  and  all  they  want  is   to  stagger  ^ 
into  the  arms  of  royalty  and  fall  asleep  there.    Your  helj),  Sire, 
and   I  shall  be  more  indebted  to  your  Majesty  than  I  am  to 
my   father.     I'oor    father  I  who   bought    at    such   a   price    the 
ruin  of  his  house  I     See,  Sire,  how  unha]  ;iy,  how  desperate  I 
must  be,  when  1  u]il)raid  my  father  I  "  f 

.Vnd  the  blood  surged  to  the  i)ale  face  of  Charles  IL,  who 
for  a  monu-nt  hid  his  head  lU  his  hands,  blinded  as  it  were 
by  that  blood  which  seemed  to  rebel  against  this  filial  blas- 
phemy. ; 

The  young  King  was  quite  as  distressed  as  his  elder  brother. 
He  moved  about  restlessly  in  his  chair  and  was  evidently  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer. 

.\t  length  Charles  IL,  his  senior  by  ten  years  and  therefore 
gifted  with  greater  capacity  for  mastering  his  emotions,  rts- 
gained  his  self-control. 
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••  Vour  answer,  Sire,"  lie  s.ai.l ;  ••  I  await  it  as  the  frimiiial 
.l<ics  liis  seutPiice.     Is  tliat  sentenco  death?  " 

•'  My  brother,"  answered  the  French  princ. .  "  yon  ask  me 
tor  a  million  —  me  I  Why,  I  have  never  i>ossesse'(l  a  quarter 
nt  tliat  sum  !  In  fact,  I  possess  n(.tIlin,^' !  I  am  no  more  King  of 
Fi;ince  than  you  are  King  of  England.  I  am  a  name,  a  eijjher 
arrayed  in  velvet  robes  upon  which  the  lilies  of  France  have 
b'-en  endiroidered  ;  that  depicts  my  sitiiatum.  The  throne  I 
sit  on  is  visible,  and  that  is  the  only  advantage  I  have  over 
your  Majesty.     I  am  poor,  and  I  am  powerless." 

••  Can  tiiis  be  true  '.'  "  cried  Charles  II. 

'•  My  brother,"  .«aid  Louis,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  have 
fiidured  jirivations  to  which  the  most  indigent  among  my 
^'cntlemen  were  strangers.  If  jjoor  Laporte  were  here  he 
could  tell  you  that  I  have  slept  in  tattered  sheets,  which 
failed  to  cover  my  legs  ;  he  could  tell  you  that,  later  on,  when- 
<'v<'i'  I  asked  for  a  carnage,  tlie  carriage  brought  me  would  be 
some  old  vehicle,  almost  gnawed  to  pieces  by  the  rats  in  my 
livery  stables;  he  could  tell  you  that,  when  I  a.sked  for  my 
dinner,  a  mes.senger  was  sent  to  the  cardinal's  kitchens  to  find 
out  if  tliere  was  anything  left  for  the  King  to  eat.  Nay 
lurther,  even  now,  when  I  am  twenty-two  years  old  ;  even  now, 
when  I  have  arrived  at  that  age  at  which  all  great  kings  have 
reached  their  majority ;  even  now,  when  I  ought  to  have  the 
keys  of  my  treasury,  the  direction  of  state  affairs,  and  the 
supreme  ])ower  in  peace  ?nd  war  —  look  around  and  see  what 
IS  lelt  me;  see  the  loneliness,  neglect,  and  silence  apportioned 
to  lae  here,  and  then  look  yonder  !  Notice  the  dazzling  illumi- 
uutions,  notice  the  assiduous  homage  that  is  paid  in  that 
liiarter!  Yonder,  look  you,  my  brother,  yonder  is  where  the 
1  eal  sovereign  of  France  resides  !  " 

■'  In  the  apartments  cf  the  cardinal?" 

••  'W's,  in  the  ai)artments  of  the  cardinal." 

••  Then  I  am  sentenced.  Sire." 

Louis  XIV.  made  no  answer. 

'■  Sentenced,  in  good  truth.  Sire,  for  I  will  never  ask  a  favor 
of  the  man  who  would  have  let  my  mother  and  my  sister  —  the 
'^•HiKhter  and  the  granddaughter  of  Henri  IV.  —  die  of  cold 
;nHl  liunger  had  not  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  M.  de  Retz 
supplied  them  with  wood  and  bread." 

"Die  !  "  murmured  Louis  XIV. 

'•  Well,  poor  Charles  IL,  like  yourself,  Sire,  a  grandson  of 
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Ht'iiii  IV.,  —  ;i.s  no  iiarliiiiiioiit  ur  ("anliiKil  dc  Hot/  is  likely  to 
(•nine  to  his  aid,  —  will  <li»'  of  liiin;,'er,  that  death  from  which  his 
mother  and  sister  had  siieli  a  narrow  es(ai>e.  " 

Louis  knitted  his  hrow,  violently  eliitehiiif?  at  thelaee  on  his 
rutHi's. 

His  evident  prostration  and  his  vain  efforts  to  hide  an  emo- 
tion that  was  plainly  visible  at  last  struck  Kinj;  Charles,  who 
took  tin'  yoimi^  man's  hand. 

••  I  tliauk  you,  my  brother,"  said  he  ;  "you  have  shown  that 
you  pity  me;  it  is  all  I  could  expect  from  you  in  your  present 
situation. ■■ 

••  Sire,"  e.\claimed  Louis  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  '•  you 
saiil,  I  tidnk,  you  needed  a  million,  or  else  two  hundred  gen- 
tlemen v  ■' 

••  Sire,  a  niilliou  is  all  I  require.' 

"  i?ut  it  is  very  little." 

'<  Offered  to  a  single  man,  it  is  very  considerable.  Even  men 
with  honest  convictions  have  been  bought  for  less,  and  the 
men  I  have  to  deal  with  are  venal." 

"  And  don't  you  think  two  hundred  gentlemen  a  very  small 
number  '.'     It  is  hardly  more  than  a  single  company.'' 

•'  Sire,  there  is  a  tradition  in  our  family  that  four  men,  f(mr 
French  gentlemen,  devoted  to  my  father,  were  very  near  saving 
that  father,  though  he  had  been  condemned  by  a  parliament, 
was  guarded  by  an  army,  and  surnmnded  by  a  nation." 

"  Then,  if  I  am  able  to  secure  you  a  million,  or  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  you  will  be  satisfied  and  regard  me  as  your  good 
and  loving  brother  '.'  '' 

••  1  will  regard  you  as  my  savior,  and  should  I  ascend  my 
father's  throne,  Kngland,  at  least  so  long  as  I  sit  ou  that 
throne,  shall  be  a  sister  to  France,  as  you  have  been  a  brother 
to  me." 

•'  Well,  my  brother,  that  which  you  shrink  from  a.sking,  I 
will  myself  ask  !  What  I  have  never  done  for  my  own  sake  I 
will  do  for  yours.  I  will  go  to  France's  other  king,  her  rich 
and  potent  king,  and  will  entreat  him  to  grant  me  that  million, 
or  these  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  we  '11  see !  " 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Charles,  "  you  are  a  noble  friend,  Sire,  and  have 
a  godlike  heart  !  Yes,  my  brother,  you  are  my  savior,  and 
should  you  ever  stand  in  need  of  the  life  you  are  restoring  me, 
demand  it !  '' 

"  Hush,  my  brother,  hush  ! "'    said  Louis  in  an  undertone. 
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"  'l';ik»'  cure  tliat  you  ure  not  heard.  Wo  have  not  yet  sue 
reeded.  A.sk  money  of  Mazarin !  It  is  wor.se  than  forcint,' 
;i  way  throuj,'h  that  enchanted  forest  in  wliose  every  tree  dwelt 
a  demon  !     It  is  worse  than  attempting  tocromiuer  the  vvorhl '.  " 

•'  P.ut.  Sire,  when  i/'ui  ask  —  "' 

"  I  told  you  already  I  have  never  asked,"  answered  Louis, 
with  a  haughtiness  tiuit  banished  the  ooh)r  from  the  cheeks  of 
'  harles. 

I5ut  as  the  English  monarch,  like  one  who  had  been  stung  to 
tlie  heart,  turned  away,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  retir- 
ing. Louis  resumed  : 

••  Forgive  ine,  my  brother ;  I  forgot  that  I  do  not  know  what 
:i  IS  to  have  a  mother  or  a  sister  in  want;  my  throne  may  Iw 
liiird  and  bare,  but  I  am  firmly  seated  on  my  throne.  Forgive 
)iic.  my  brother,  and  do  not  upbraid  me  with  the  words  1  have 
just  uttered  :  they  were  selh.sh  words,  and  so  I  will  e.xpiate  them 
iiy  a  sacrifice.  I  will  wait  on  the  cardinal.  JJo  me  the  favor 
III  remain  here.      I  will  soon  return." 


■='"ir. 


CHAPTER  X. 

M.    DK    MAZAKIn's    ARITHMETIC. 

Whit-e  the  King,  attended  by  his  valet  de  charabre,  was  pro- 
■edmg  rapidly  to  the  wing  of  the  castle  oecupied  by  the  cardi- 
il,  the  officer  of  the  musketeers,  breathing  hard,  like  a  man 
h"  had  been  forced  to  hold  in  his  breath  for  some  time,  came 
It  irom  the  little  closet  of  which  we  have  spoken  and  which 
le  King  believed  vacant.     This  closet  had  once  formed  a  por- 

n  "t  the  bed-chamber,  and  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
'111  partition.  But  though  this  partition  prevented  the  eye 
I  "111  seeing,  it  did  not  prevent  the  ear  from  liearing,  and  tlie 
j'-t  scrupulous  person  in  the  world  could  not  help  learnin<' 
!i;tt  was. going  on  in  the  next  apartment.  " 

It^  could  hardly  l)e  doubted,  then,  that  the  lieutenant  of 
lusketeers  was  informed  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  roval 
'■ilehaml)er. 

lakmg  a  hint  from  the  last  words  of  the  young  sovereign 
■  IiuMied  out  and  was  just  in  time  to  salute  as  he  passed  and 
■'t>  h  him  until  he  disapijeii red  in  the  corridor. 
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Then,  when   tho  Kin<;  was  jio  lon^'fr  in  si 


'lit,  \\c  shook  liis 


head  in  a  way  jieculiar  to  hiin.an 


(l  ill  a  voice  that  still  rctaiiiod 


t,  althoutch  he  liail  spent  forty  years  out  of 


the  (jascon  accen 
Gascony,  murmured  : 

'•  A  poor  service  and  a  ]»oor  master  !  " 

And,  havin.t,'  uttered  these  words,  he  sat  down  a.!,':iin  in 
elhow-ehair,  stretched  his  lind)s,  and  chjsed  his  eyes,  like  a  man 
who  was  eitht      1  'epiuLC  or  nieditatinu'. 


his 


Duriu"'  this  sh   -t  mouoloii;ue  and   the  incidents  associ 


ated 


with  it,  and  while    the    Kin,i,'  was  i)assin^-  thron<j;h  the   lo 
corridors  of  the  old  castle  on  his  way  to  see   Mazarin,  a  scene 


of  ([uite  a  ditferei 
the  cardinal. 

Ma/arin  had  i^oie^ 


t  character  was  taking  iJace  in  the  room  of 


to  l)ed.  suffering  somewhat  from  the  gout 

who  had  dis 


hut   a;',  he  happeneil  to  he  a  methodical   person 


covi're( 


pelled    his   sleepl 


1  a  wav  of  making  even  his  sufferings  useful,  he  com- 

essness    to   he  the  humble  slave  of    his  toil. 

he  luul  ordered   his   valet,  liernouiu,  to  bring  him  his 

,hile  in  bed. 
lied  enemy,  and  every 
ments  had  tln'  etfect  of  tdianging  the  dull  pain 


And 

little  travelling-desk,  as  he  vrished  to  writ 

lint  the  gout  is  not  an  easily  van(piis 
one  of  his  move 
into  an  acute  one. 

"  Is  not  Hrienne  here'.'  "  he  asked  liernouin. 


"  No,  monseigneur, 


aTis 


weied  his  valet. 


M.  d 


e   .Jrienne 


liad 


your  permission 


to  retire;   but.  if  your    Eminence  wish, 


there  will  be  no  trouble  in  awaking  him." 

"  No,  it  is  not  worth  while.     Let  me  see —     Oh.  those  in- 


fernal figure.-,  ! 


And  the  cardinal  at  once  fell  to  counting  (ui 


Fii'ures,  is  it 


exclai 


lued   I'crnouiu. 


his  fingers, 
(iood  !      If  your 


V. 


mm 


ence  meddles  wi 


th   th 


lose  ciphers  ot   youi 


I 


the  neatest    headache    to-morrow  you  ever 


liad 


])roiinst>  you 


in  your 


And,  along  w 


ith  that,  vou  have  no  M.  (iut'iiaud  here  to  relieve 


you. 


.  on  are  rig 


ht,  Hernouin.      Well,  you '11   take  the  place  of 


Brienue,  my 


frien 


il.      In  good    truth.   I  should  have 


broUL 


ht 


M.  de  Colbert  with  me.  'i'luit  young  man  knows  a  thing  or 
two,  Kernouin  ;  he  knows  the  value  of  order,  system,  does  that 
young  fellow." 

"  I  know  nothing  ..b(jut  that."  answered  the  valet.  •' but  I 
don't  fancy  the  face  of  that  young  man  of  yours,  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two."' 
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'•  Tliat  will  do,  Bonionin.  No  one  is  asking  for  your  opinion. 
Tlieie,  sit  down,  take  your  pen,  and  write."' 

"  Very  well,  nionseigneur.      Wliat  am  I  to  write  ?  " 

"  Look  —  there  —  following  the  two  lines  written  already." 

'•  I  see  them.'' 

"  Write:  Si'cea  hundred  and  si.rti/  thousand  /lures." 

"  Dom." 

"  On  Li/ons  —  "' 

The  cardinal  was  apparently  hesitating. 

•'On  Lyons,"'  repeated  liernouin. 

''  Tlirvi'  iiiUllan  nliir  Iiuudrcd  fhniisdiid  Herts." 

"  It"s  written,  nuinseigneur."' 

'•  (hi  liiirdi'im.r,  srcm  mill hms." 

"  Seven,"'  repL'ated  Hernouin. 

'•  Kh  '.'  —  yes,  seven,"'  said  the  cardinal,  crossly.  "  Of  course, 
r.ernouin,""  he  aihled,  "you  know  all  this  monev  is  to  l)e  ex- 
pended by  the  Iviug."" 

■•  Oh.  monseigneur.  wliether  ex])ended  or  hoarded,  it  does 
not  bother  me;  none  of  these  nuUions  are  likely  to  come  mv 
way."' 

•■  These  millions  are  the  King's  :  it  is  the  King's  money  I 
nil  reckoning.  Stay  —  where  were  we?  Y'ou  "re  always  iu- 
'fiTupting  me.'" 

••  At,  '  on  I'ordeaux.  seven  millions."  "' 

••All,  yes.  you  "re  right,  'hi  Mmlrld.  fnur.  The  reason  whv 
I  explained  to  you,  IJernonin,  tliat  this  is  the  King's  moncv  is 
iiecaiise  everybody  is  so  silly  as  to  believe  that  1  i;v,n  millions, 
i  ■-corn  such  blockheads.  A  minister  has  nothing  of  his  own. 
l!ut  continue:  Ju'cinur  rrrrljifs,  si'r.ii  nilUl'iiis.  Pr')//irh'i-s, 
"I  in-  i/i  III  Ions.      Is  that  down,  liernoi.un  '.'  '" 

■•  Yes,  monseigneur."' 

'•Shirks,  sir  huudrrd  Hmusand  llrrrs;  /tills  i>f  dlffrrrnt 
!:iii<h,  tu-o   millions.      All.  I    was    iovi^ottiui;,  furniture  •>/  fhr 

'/(  ff'rrrnf  /iillurrs  " 

•■  Siiall  1  write  •  ])alaces  of  the  crown 
iiouin. 

••  Xo.  not  necessary  ;  that  's  understood. 
'liiiig  down,  ]>ernouin  '.'  " 

"'  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  .\nd  the  figures  are  —  " 

'•  In  a  straight  line  ninh'r  uiu'  another."' 

••  Add  them  up,  liernouin."" 


'.'  "  impiired    Her- 
You  have  every. 


c 


< 
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"Thirty-nine  niilliuiis  two  liundred  and  sixty  thousand 
livres,  nionsei^Mieur." 

"  Ah  :  "  cried  the  cardinal,  (luerulously,  "  not  forty  millions 

yet !  " 

Kenumiu  went  over  the  fii,'ures  again. 

"  Xo,  nionseii,'nenr,  there  are  seven  luuidred  and  forty  thou- 
sand livres  still  lacking." 

ilazarin  asked  i'or  the  account  and  read  it  carefully. 

'■  Yes,  but  for  all  that,"  said  IJernouin,  "  thirty-nine  niillions 
two  hundred  and  sixtv  thousand  livres  are  not  to  be  despised. 

••  Ah,  Uernouin,  I  only  wish  the  King  had  tlieni." 

"  Hut  your  Eminence  told  me  this  money  belonged  to  his 

'  '- Oh^there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that.  Hut  tliese  thirty- 
nine  millions  are  mortgaged,  and  a  good  many  more  besides ! 

Bernouiu.  while  preparing  the  cardinal's  night  draus'ht  and 
settling  his  pillows,  had  his  usual  smile  (m  his  face,  the  smile 
of  a  person  who  believes  only  what  he  feels  like  believing. 

"  Oh  '  "■  exclaimed  Mazarin,  when  his  valet  had  withdrawn, 
"not  yet  forty  millions!  and  yet  I  have  set  my  mind  on 
amassing  forty-iive  millions  and  must  get  them.  But  who 
knows  whether  I  shall  have  time?  I  am  going  fast,  I  am  not 
lon<'  for  this  W(.rld,  and  may  never  reach  the  figure.  btiU, 
why  should  I  not  find  two  or  three  millions  in  the  pockets  of 
our  .'ood  f  rien<ls  the  Spaniards  ?  They  discovered  Peru,  they 
did,  and  the  very  devil's  in   it  if  there 's  not  something  lett 

them  out  of  it  all."'  ,     i  •     i  • 

While  he  was  indulging  in  this  solilocpiy,  so  absorbeil  in  Ins 
calculations  that  he  entirely  forgot  his  gout, , which,  indeed, 
always  retreated  when  the  cardinal  was  uu.ler  the  influence  of 
his  inost  dominant  passion,  Bernouin  hurried  into  the  room, 
looking  (juite  scared. 

"  Eh  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  '"  asked  the  cardinal. 
"  The  King,  monseigneur,  the  King  !  *' 

"  What'  tiie  King'.'"'  exclaimed  Mazariii,  cpiickly  concealing 
the  paper.  "  T'he  King  here  !  and  at  this  hour  !  I  thought  he 
was  in  bed  long  ago.     What  has  happened  ?  " 

Louis  XIV  heard  the  last  words  and  saw  the  frightened 
gestures  of  the  cardinal  as  he  sat  up  in  bed,  for  he  entered  the 
room  at  that  very  moment. 

"  Xothiiig  has  happened,  M.  le  Cardinal,  or,  at  least, 
nothing  that  should  alarm  vou.      I  simply  wanted  to  communi- 
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(•ate  a  \ try  important  piece  of  news  to  your  Eminence  to- 
night." 

Mazarin's  thoughts  at  once  recurred  to  the  close  attention 
jiaid  by  the  King  to  his  remarks  regarding  Mademoiselle  de 
Maucini,  and  this  communication  must,  he  fancied,  be  con- 
nected with  that  incident.  His  serenity  was  restored  immedi- 
ately and  all  his  charm  of  manner  along  with  it.  The  young 
King  noticed  this  sudden  change  with  great  delight ;  as  soon 
as  Louis  was  seated  the  cardinal  said: 

''  Sire,  1  ought,  certainly,  to  listen  to  your  Majesty  standing; 
but  I  have  had  such  a  painful  attack  of  —  " 

"  No  ceremony  between  us,  M.  le  Cardinal,''  said  Louis, 
affectionately.  "  You  know  well  I  am  your  pupil  rather  than 
your  King,  and  to-night  especially,  for  1  have  come  to  you  as 
a  petitioner,  a  suppliant,  and  a  suppliant  who  is  very  humble 
and  very  anxious  to  be  well  received."' 

Mazarin  was  confirmed  in  his  first  idea  by  seeing  the  King's 
lieightened  color  ;  he  was  sure  that  these  fine  words  were  a 
mask  for  thoughts  of  love.  But  for  once  in  his  life  the  crafty 
statesman  was  deceived.  The  prince's  blushes  did  not  spring 
from  the  bashful  emotions  of  juveidle  passion,  but  from  the 
painful  curb  self-imposed  on  kingly  pride. 

Like  a  gotd  uncle,  Mazarin  decided  to  render  a  confession 
on  the  prince's  part  easy. 

"  Si)eak,  Sire,"  said  he  ;  "  and  since  your  Majesty  has  been 
,i,'raciously  pleased  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  I  am  your  sub- 
ject in  order  to  honor  nie  with  the  title  of  your  teache'-  and 
instructor,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  in  return  that  the  senti- 
ment I  experience  for  your  Majesty  is  of  the  most  devoted  and 
alfectionate  characti;r." 

"  Thanks,  M.  le  ('ardinal,"  answered  the  King.  "  The  favor 
I  am  about  to  ask  of  your  Eminence  is,  moreover,  one  which 
you  can  easily  grant." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  returned  the  cardinal,  "  so  much  the 
worse.  I  should  have  liked  if  your  Majesty  had  asked  some- 
tliing  important,  something  requiring  a  sacrifice  on  my  part. 
Hut,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  your  request,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  set  your  heart  at  ease  by  complying  with  it." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  object  of  my  visit,"  said 
the  King,  his  heart  throbbing  at  a  rate  that  was  almost  equalled 
liy  tlie  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  minister.  "  1  have  just 
received  a  visit  from  my  brother  the  King  of  England.'' 
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If  Mazarin  himself  had  received  an  elertnc  sliock  he  could 
not  have  boanded  higher  in  his  bed  than  he  dul ;  at  the  same 
time,  his  surprise,  or  rather  lus  evident  d.sain.o.nt...e.i.l.tj. 
his  face  with  such  an  angry  glare  that  though  Lovus  X  \  .  as 
not  much  of  a  diplomatist,  he  saw  plamly  lus  uunistei  had 
expected  quite  a  different  announcement.  .,i:,Kin 

"Charles  II.  1"  cried  Mazarin  hoarsely,  and  with  a  disda  n- 
ful  curl  of  his  lips.     "  You  have  received  a  visit  fr.)m  Charles 

"■"'From  A-//.^  Charles  II.,"  retorted  Louis  XIV.,  e^iiphatically, 
determined  to  accord  to  the  grandson  of  Henri  I^  •  ;;^e  tiUe 
which  Mazarin  forgot  to  give  him  "^es,  M.  \^.C^xAm^\, 
that  ill-fated  prince  has  wrung  my  heart  with  the  tale  ot  his 
iTfo  tunes.  He  is  in  the  greatest  distress,  M.  le  (.ardinal 
and  it  hurts  me  to  think  that  1  who  have  witnessed  an  assault 
made  on  iny  throne,  that  I  who  ^ave  been  compelled  to 
abandon  my  capital  in  times  of  public  disorder,  ^  at  I  ma 
wonl,  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  suffer,  should  have  to 
refuse  my  aid  to  an  impoverished  and  fugitive  brother. 

«  Weil '  "  said  the  cardinal,  rancorously,  "  why  had  lie  not, 
like  you,"  a  Jules  Mazarin  near  him  ?  Depend  upon  it,  his 
crown  would  have  been  safe  enough  on  his  head  then. 

"I  am  aware  of  all  my  house  owes  to  your  Eminence 
liau-htily  rejoined  the  King,  «  and  you  may  rest  assured, 
no  fsieur  that  for  my  part  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.  It  is 
eSy  betise  my  b'ro'ther,  the  Kingof  England,  l>as  "otnear 
him  a  statesman  endowed  with  the  invincible  ^e>-'«  -^J^^J^^^^J 
been  my  salvation  that  I  wish  to  win  the  aid  of  that  genius 
for  his  cause  and  beg  you  to  stretch  your  ami  over  his  head, 
hein J  assured,  M.  le  Cardinal,  that  if  your  hand  but  touch 
S'headrit  shall  again  wear  the  crown  that  fell  at  the  foot 

•^'^S^-^i^S^talarin,  •'  I  am  grateful  for  your  good  opin- 
ion but 'we  really  can  do  nothing  with  those^  people  ;  they  are 
natts  who  deny  God  and  cut  off  the  heads  o  their  kings 
They  are  dangerous.  Sire,  and  they  soil  any  hand  that  tonche 
tiS  ever  since  they  wallowed  in  royal  blood  and  in  the  slime 
of  their  covenant.  Their  mode  of  government  does  not  please 
me  and  I  .vill  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

.^Tlie  more  reason  why  you  should  help  him  to  replace  it  by 

another  system  ! " 

"  What  other  system  ?  " 
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"The  system  that  would  he  estahlished  after  Charles  ll.'s 
restoration,  of  course." 

'■  Ciracious  heavens  '.  "  exclaimed  >razariii,  "  and  does  the 
poor  wretch  amuse  himself  with  such  a  fantastic  dream  as 
that  ?  " 

'•  Undoubtedly  he  dues."  roi.lied  tiic  yomig  King,  dismayed 
hy  the  obstiicles  which  his  omniscient  minister  saw  in  the  way 
of  the  project;  "  and  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  en- 
terprise he  asks  only  a  million," 

'•Really?  Only  a  niillion,  a  little  million,  if  you  please!" 
rejoined  the  cardinal,  ironically,  and  drooping  into  his  Italian 
accent.  "  Won't  you  give  me  a  little  n'liUion,  if  you  please, 
my  brother  ?     Oh  ,  what  a  family  of  beggars  !  " 

••Cardinal,"  .said  Louis  XIV.,  haughtily  raising  his  head, 
••  this  family  o^  beggars  is  a  branch  of  my  family." 

"  Are  you  so  rich,  Hire,  that  you  can  l)estow  millions  on 
others  ?     Have  you  the  millions  '.'  " 

••  Oh  :  '■  replied  Louis  XIV.,  preventing,  by  a  strong  exertion 
of  his  will,  the  painful  emotions  that  affected  him  from  ap- 
I'caring  on  his  features;  "oh,  yes!  M.  le  Cardinal,  I  know 
that  I  am  poor;  but  the  crown  of  France  is,  at  least,  well 
worth  a  million,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  a  good 
action  I  am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  pledge  my  crown.  I  caii 
iind  Jews  who  will  lend  me  a   million." 

••  So,  Sire,  you  say  you  require  a  million  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

•■  Yes,  monsieur,  I  say  so." 

"  Vou  are  making  a  great  mistake.  Sire,  for  you  require 
much  more  than  that.     Bernouin  ! " 

••  What  does  this  mean,  cardinal  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  Are 
yon  going  to  consult  a  lackey  on  the  condition  of  my  affairs  ?  " 

••  Hernouin  I  "  repeated  the  cardinal,  apparently  not  noticing 
the  liumiliati(m  of  the  young  prince.  "  Come  here,  my  friend, 
:iiid  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  sum  I  ordered  you  to  add  up  a 
t''\v  moments  ago." 

••  Cardinal,  cardinal,  did  you  not  hear  me  ?  "  said  Louis,  pale 
\Mth  indignation. 

'•  Do  not  get  angry.  Sire  ;  I  carry  on  your  Majestv's  business 
;iliov.^-board  ;  everyone  in  France  knows  that,  for  my  books  are 
"l'*n  to  inspection.  What  did  I  ask  you  to  do  latelv,  Ber- 
nuuiii  ?  "  ' 

■•  V  our  Eminence  asked  me  to  cast  up  an  account." 
"  Vou  did  so,  did  you  not  ?  " 


Vfli' 
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"T'lnS'Ito  .10  so  with  the  ..h,e..t.  of  ti,.diug  out 
how  ;,;uet>  ins  Majesty  stan.ls  u.  need  ..f  at  present.  Dul  I 
not  say  so?     l^e  frank,  my  friend. 

«  You  dill,  nK>nseif,'neur."  .,.,.. 

'<  Well,  what  was  the  amount  he  required  . 

:^^:^:'^^J^'^'<M~-  — ■»  -v„h,.,  .,„r  reach, 

""That  will  ,l„,lter„o,un,that  is  all  I  >va.,te.l  to  k"<;»j  le»™ 
„s  now?"  La  thi  eanlinal,  fixing  his  ,,ien„,s  eyes  ou  the  kmg, 
who  was  dumb  with  amazement. 

:^^t^:^^lX^<  -turned  the  cardinal. 

^^l^tC'r^ -^^-iUion,  and  as  that  mi.Uoi.  ..  .er- 

^"f<\f  ca,ttt  ttped,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  and  my  brother 
of  England  must,  therefore,  die  of  hunger 

«  Sire,"  replied  Mazarin,  "  keep  in  mind  this  P^i^^^^^^f '  J^lJ" 
T  reoeat  in  vour  presence  because  it  is  an  epitome  of  the 
soJSst  ^oli?,:  '  Be  satisfied  with  your  poverty  when  your 

"Spans' d"n1"ought  for  a  few  moments,  casting  an  in- 
.luSv^gtrnt  at\he'paper,  an  end  of  which  peeped  from 

""'S>%tSlt  impossible  to  comply  with  my  request  for 
money,  M.  le  Cardinal  ?  "  ^^ 

;;nr;CC^'^- this  poUcy  of  y- might  ^ 
me  an  enemy  later  on,  should  this  prince  win  back  his  throne 
without  my  aid  ?  " 
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"  If  that  is  all  your  Majesty  is  afraid  of,  you  may  rest  easy," 
auswored  the  cardinal,  quickly. 

"  Enough,  I  will  not  urge  the  matter  further,"  said  l.ouis 

•'  I?ut  have  I,  at  least,  convinced  you  ?  "  laying  his  hand  on 
fliat  of  the  King. 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Anything  else  you  ask  for,  Sire,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
,1,'raut,  e.specially  as  I  had  to  refuse  you  this." 

•■  Anything  else,  monsieur?  " 

"Of  cour.se;  am  I  not  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  your 
Majesty's  service  ?  lio  there  !  Ik>rnouin,  torches  and  guards 
tor  his  Majesty.     His  Majesty  is  returning  to  his  apartments." 

•'  Not  yet,  monsieur,  and  since  y{)u  are  so  willing  to  oblige 
iiit\  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  kindness.'' 

••  liut  for  yourself.  Sire  ?  "  incjuired  the  cardinal,  hoping  that 
;it  last  he  would  speak  of  his  niece. 

"  No,  monsieur,  not  for  myself,"'  replied  Louis.  "  but  still  for 
my  brother  Charles." 

Mazarin's  face  darkened,  and  he  growled  out  some  words 
the  King  did  not  hear. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

M.    DE    MAZARIn's    POLICY. 

Instead  of  the  hesitation  that  marked  the  King's  inter- 
rourse  with  the  cardinal  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  there 
might  now  be  read  in  the  young  monarch's  eyes  a  resolve 
which  might  be  withstood,  might,  perhaps,  be  shattered  by  its 
nwn  impotence,  but  which  was  sure  to  keep,  deep  down  in  the 
liiait,  the  memory  of  its  defeat  as  an  open  wound. 

"  This  time,  M.  le  Cardinal,  it  will  be  easier  finding  what 
!  am  in  search  of  than  finding  a  million." 

•■  Vou  think  so,  Sire  ?  "  answered  the  cardinal,  gazing  at 
Imu  \yith  those  cunning  eyes  that  pierced  through  men's  souls. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  when  you  are  aware  of  the  object  of 
my  request  —  " 

•  And  you  think,  Sire,  I  am  not  aware  of  it  already  ?  " 

"  Aware  of  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Sire  ;  these  were  the  very  words  of  King  Charles " 
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"  Uh,  tluit  is  Koiii!,'  a  little  too  far."'  ^, 

"  Lis\eu.     '  If  that  miser,  that  nusrreai.t,   he  said  — 

;:His^M;:i;I;;;s-Uu,ugh,  p..rhaps,  ....  his  pre..ise  words. 
C- ru i  us  0^0!"  I  do  not  bear  hi.u  the  slightest  grud.^e  .... 
^^^lullu-nilat,  Sire  ;  every  one  sees  tlj-.s  throngh  the  ,ne.  :nnj 
nf  his  ivassions.  Well,  then,  he  said  :  '  It  tliat  nuMrtani  01 
an  I  Ui^ur  e  use  you  the  nulli..n  we  need,  Sire,  and  if  we  be 
Z^Si  to  abaniun  diplomaey  fnun  laek  of  nu.ney,  ask  lum 
fnr  iwo  h\nidred  <:entleiuen    —  .      ,  ^    t\ 

The  King  started;  the  eard.nal  was  ..nly  nustaken  as  to  the 

"''™Sri  am  ri.d.t,  Sire,  am  I  not?"  eried   the  minister,  tri- 
um,^Ulv       "  Tben  he  indulged  in  some  high-Hown  phrases 
e  sSd    '•■!  have  frien.ls  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and 
hese  h-iends  need  only  a  lea.ler  and   a  banner.     As  soon  as 
they    ^e   n.e,as  soon  as  they  behold   the  banner  of  1  ranee 
t  ev  will  tloek  to  n>v  stan.lard,  for  they  will  know  I  have  j  our 
sippo         The  color's  of  the  French  uniform  will  be  as  helpful 
0  my  cause  as  the  million  M.  de  Mazann  will  probably  re- 
fuse me  'Oh,  he  knew  well  I  should  refuse  him  his  million 
f^ith  Uiese  five  hundred  ^'entlemen  I  shaU  be  victonoi.  and 
all  the  honor.  Sire,  will  be  vours.'     Is  not  that  what  he  sairt, 
or  at  leas    very  like  what  he  said,  Sire  ?     Of  course  he  tricked 
out  his  w^nls  with  brilliant  metaphor  and  pompous  imagery, 
Jort^ie^-aie^a  garrulous  family.     The  father  prated  even  ou 

'''The  King'was  so  ashamed  and  angry  that  drops  of  perspira- 
tion tood'on  his  forehead.  He  felt  that  this  insult  to  his 
brother  rn  his  presence  was  an  outrage  on  his  dig  nty  but^he 
had  not  the  courage  yet  to  venture  on  a  struggle  with  the  man 
who  made  every  one  bend  before  him,  even  his  mother. 

M-  leiiL'th  he  said  with  an  effort: 

:  But  Mle  Cardinal,  it  is  not  five  hundred  men,  it  18  two 

hundred.''  i  „  1  " 

"  \ve.  but  you  see  I  guessed  what  he  asked. 

«  i  ueVer  denied  yonr  wonderful  penetration,  monsieur  ;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  concluded  3--  7;;  <^  "«  J^; 
fuse  my  brother  Charles  a  favor  so  easily  granted  and,  more- 
over, a  favor  requested  in  my  name,  M.  le  Cardinal,  rather 

*^«"si^'e.''' answered  Mazarin,  "  I  have  been  carrying  out  a 
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r-rtain  sjstpni  of  policy  for  x\w  last  thirty  years  :  at  first  in 
'•oiuiectioii  with  Cardinal  de  Rifhelieu,  afterward  aloiio.  I 
am  obliged  to  confess  that  this  ],<.licy  has  not  alwavs  been 
lionest.  but  it  has  never  been  short-sighted.  Now,  the  poliey 
your  Majesty  is  thinking  of  adopting  is  both  dishonest  and 
short-sighted.'' 

'•  Dishonest,  nionsienr  '.'  " 

••  Sire,  you  ma.U.  a  treaty  with  Cromwell,  did  you  not  ■'"' 
••  Ves:andin   this   very  treaty  Cromwell   signed  his  name 
above  mine.'" 

"  Why  did  you  sign  yours  so  low  down.  Sire  ?  Cromwell 
found  a  good  piaee  and  took  it ;  it  is  his  way,  rather.  P.ut  to 
return  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  you  made  a  treaty  with 
•  'romwell,  that  is  to  say,  with  England,  for  when  you  signed 
tlie  treaty  with  Cromwell,  Cromwell  was  England."'' 

••  Cromwell  is  dead.'" 

••  Vou  are  sure.  Sire  ?  '' 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  for  his  son  Richard  succeeded 
him  and  afterward  abdicated.'' 

••  Ah,  yes,  perfectly  correct.  Richard  succeeded  liis  father, 
and  when  Richard  abdicated,  England  succeeded  Richard. 
Now  the  treaty  was  a  part  of  that  succession,  whether  it  was 
ill  the  hands  of  Kichard  or  of  England.  The  treaty,  therefore, 
always  holds  good,  is  alwavs  as  valid  as  ever.  Why  should 
you  evade  it,  Sire  ?  ^Vliat  is  changed  ?  Charles  II.  desires  to 
get  possession  now  of  that  which  we  did  not  wish  him  to  get 
possession  of  ten  years  ago.  The  contingency  has  been  fore- 
si'en.  ^  ^  ou  are  the  ally  of  England,  Sire,  and  not  of  Charles 
II.  From  a  family  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  it  was  scarcely 
honorable  to  sign  a  treaty  with  a  man  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
your  father's  brother-in-law,  and  to  contract  an  alliance  with  a 
parliament  which  is  known  among  them  as  the  Kump  Parlia- 
ment; but  from  a  political  point  of  view  it  was  anything  but 
-hort-sighted,  since,  thanks  to  this  treaty,  I  saved  your  Majesty 
"uiiug  your  minority  from  the  perils  of  a  foreign  war  which 
tm'  Fronde  (you  remember  the  Fronde,  Sire)  "— the  youn^' 
I'lincebent  his  head —  "  might  have  rendered  fatal  to  your 
'I'i'ine.  I  have  now  laid  before  your  Majesty  the  reasons  why 
a  cluuige  of  policy  at  present,  especially  without  giviu''  notice 
"I  It  to  oui  allies,  would  be  shortsighted  as  well  as  dishonest. 
1 1  we  make  war  we  sliall  be  the  aggressors  ;  if  we  make  war 
we  do  so  knowing  tliat   we  deserve  to  be  beaten,  and   while 
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pn.voki...'  it  sv.'  slKtU  look  as  if  we  foun-.l  ,t  ;   for  a  p»>r.mssi..n 

tiftv    oMei.,  is  alwavs  a   i.Timssion.      A    s.n-1."    1  umu  lunau  is 
ti;  Vrlml     nation-;  a  sin.'h-    uniforn>   is    the     Kr.n.h   avmj 
S   ,.,osV,  Snv.,l,at  vou  l.u.  a  war  w.,h  IloUaml   son.e  tune  or 
^     e    _  ana  son.o  tun.  or  other  you  an-  snre  to  l.ave  one  -  o 
:^       Spain,  which  is  not  nnlikelv    if  tins  n.a,T.a,e  be  hn^e 
olY  "       here  ^iM/arin  .'lanee.l  keenly  at  the   k,n^  -  "   "  that 

1;  how  w..uhl  vou  feel  .f  Kn;,lan,;  sent  to  the    I  "..-      1    o  - 
i„,..s  or  to  the  Infanta  a  sin.'le  re.Mu.ent,  a  s.n,.  e^eon.panv     n 

ven   a  soua.l  of    Kn,'lish   gentlemen?     UouUl  you   eon.ulei 
Iha!  Kngll.Hl   was    keeinng   within    the  linnts  of  her  treaty  of 

''^'l'ouis"listene,l  attentivelv.  It  seen.ed  so  strange  to  him  that 
Ma;ann,tl!e  author  of  an'those  fra,ulnh..t  sehe.nes  t  .at  were 
known  as  Ma/arina.les.  sh.M.hl  appeal  t..  his  goo.l  taith. 

'  5ut,-  sai.l  he,  at  length,  "  without  puhlu'  y  authon/.mg 
them  to  .h.  so.  1  .annot  h.mler  gentlemen  helonging  to  m> 
sta  es  from  crossing  over  to  Englaml,  if  they  ehoose  to  .lo  so 

.1  Vou  should  foree  them  to  return,  or  else,  at  the  very  least 
protest  .gainst  their  ,.resen..e   as   enemies  m  a  country   with 
whieh  you  are  allied. "  c 

uWell.  come  now,  M.  le  Cardinal,  surely  a  statesman  of 
vour  pndound  genius  ean  find  some  way  of  assisting  this 
^:,o;.  prince  and"  yet  not  eiuh.nger  our  friendly  relations  with 

^^'"tufthat  is  the  verv  thing  I  do  not  wish  to  do,  my  dear 
lie-e  •'  said  Mazarin.     •'  If  England  were  acting  m  eomphauce 
^i?h  luv  express  desire,  she   would  not  act  .liljereu  Iv  ;  if  I 
Vol  able  to  ontrol   England-s  politu-al  atta.rs  from  tins  v  e  y 
snot     I    should    make    no    change    in    the    present    si  nation, 
ov^ri  ed  as  she  is  governed,  Englaml  will  b^  constantly  run- 
dm'a    tut    against   the    rest    of    Europe.     Holland    protec  s 
;  1  .",1,,  LI._U>t  Holland  do  so;  she  and  England  are  sure  to 
oe  their  tempers  and  .•ome  to  bh.ws.     They  are  the  only  two 
,;:^- ,    .vers  -let  them  .lestroy  each  other's  navies  ;  we  11  biuld 
o?ns  from  the  wrecks  of  their  vessels,^  that   is,  as  soon  as  we 
have  niouev  enough  to  buy  the  nails. 

«  Oh  :  how  contemptible,  how  shabby  is  everything  you  are 
sTvin-'  to  me,  M.  le  Cardinal  I '' 

^'<  Yes    but    how  true.  Sire!     However,   I    have    something 
.......v.^^  *•;,  ,..:}:}       \..lmitAimr   for  the  moment  that  you   breaK 
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your  uonl  iui<i  .■Imlt.  tli.-  ticiity  —  .-li.  tli;it  ofr.Mi  li;ippf-;i;, 
u  li.'ii  sdiii."  ^Tcjit  iiiK'n'st  is  ;it  stake  nv  tin"  rdiitnict.  is  InunA 
toll.,  too  tMiihiiiiassiii-  — well  :  voii   do  wl.at   you  have  Ih'.mi 

asknl  to  do;    Kiaucc,  or  Iut  Ha^' —  which  is  the  saiiio  tlliM^' 

will   pass    mcr    the    straits    and    will    ti,L,dit :     France    will    he 

COIKpilM't'd." 

••  Why  do  you  say  tliat '.' " 

'•  lU'caust'  we'll  liave  such  an  able  j,'ciuMal  in  the  persdn 
ot  his  Majesty  Charles  II.;  Worcester  has  ^iveii  us  his 
iiieiisure  I  '' 

"  Uiit  he  will   not  have  to  meet  rmiuwell   tliis  time,  mnn- 

sieur." 

"  Ves,  but  he  will  have  to  meet  Monk,  a  man  quite  as 
dan.ijerous,  thou^di  in  a  ditTerent  style.  The  honest  brewer  of 
whom  we  have  been  speakin-,'  was  a  lunatic  ;  in  his  moments 
of  irrepressible  entiiusiasm,  when  he  fermented,  expanded,  he 
cracked  like  an  over-full  ho.t,'she;id,  and  tliruut,'h  the  chinks  a 
tew  drops  of  his  tliou<,dits  trickled  out,  and  from  the  sample 
you  could  ^'ive  a  pretty  good  -uess  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
entire  thoughts  themselves.  In  this  way  Cromwell  has,  more 
tiian  half  a  score  of  time.s,  laid  bare  that  soul  of  his.  even 
ulieii  you  believed  it  encased  in  trijile  bronze,  as  Horace  says. 
I!ut  Monk:  Ah,  Sire,  may  (Jod  preserve  von  from  ever  hav- 
ing any  political  dealings  with  Monk!  I  am  in  lebteil  to  him 
'lining  the  past  year  for  every  gray  hair  [  liave  in  my  head! 
.Monk,  unfortunately,  is  no  fa-iati(;;  he  is  a  statesman;  he  iloes 
nnt  exiiand,  he  contracts.  For  ten  years  he  has  had  his  eyes 
tixed  on  a  certain  goal,  but  v/hat  that  goal  is  no  one  can  guess. 
He  has  taken  the  advice  of  Louis  .VI.  and  burns  his  nightcap 
every  morning.  And  so,  when  liis  plan,  which  has  slowlv 
iipened  m  solitude,  springs  suddenly  into  the  sunlight,  ic  wifl 
i"'  accompanied  by  all  the  conditions  that  in  every  ease  insure 
-iiii'css  to  the  unexpected. 

••  Such  is  ir(jnk,  Sire,  a  man  you  never  heard  of,  a  man 
wliose  very  name  you  were,  perhaps,  unaciiuainted  with,  until 
y  ur  brother  Charles  II.,  who  has  good  reason  to  know  what 
'"■  is,  mentioned  it  in  your  pre.senee.  :\ronk  happens  to  be 
•ii'lowed  in  a  marvellous  degree  with  the  only  two  qualities 

ves  in   vain  : 
n  amount    of 
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iiist  w^hich    ardor  and    intellect  dash  them'sel 
icpili  and   tenacity.     .Sire,  I  have  had  a  certai 


when  I  was  young,  and  I  still  have  a  certain  amount  of 
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thiiiRS  for  whifh   I   air,  reproa.^hod.      With  these  two  qualities 
I  have  opene,!  f..r  myself  a  tino  ..an-er,  to,;,  though  the  son  of 
ati.iiernanof   I'iseina.  1   have  beeon.e  prime  mm.ster  ot  the 
K.n'  of  France,  a  pos.tu.n  in  which  your  M;..,esty  has  deigned 
to  a.lnowledge  I  have  rendered  so.ne  servir.s  to  y<^'''\^t;^i:;^>;  ^ 
throne.     Well,  Sire,  if    I   had  en.-..ui.teied   .Monk,  in.tea  I  o 
IWort    Ketz,or   Monsieur  le   l>nu.e,  on  my  way.  we  should 
^;:'been  ruined:      Do  not  enter  into  any  -^Ij  en,aj.-.n...^ 
except  you  want    to  fall  under  the  talons  of   ^^^'^  :  '^^     "  '^  ' 
soldier.     The  helmet  of  Monk.  Sue.  is  au   iron  cotter,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  has  locked  up  his  thoughts,  and  no  one  has 
ever  four.d  a  key  for  it.     Consequently,  Sue    1,  nv1h>  lutve  no 
head-coveriT.g  except  a  vel-  et  baretta.  bow  before  hiiu. 

•'  What  do  vou  think  Monk  intends  doing  .  ,        ,■ 

'•Oil    if  I  knew  that.  Sue.  1  w.mld  tell  ym  not  to  fear  him, 
for  1  shouhl  be  stronger  than  he.      T?ut  where  he  is  concerned 
am  afraid    ,o  gue^s ;    and    why.   do    you    think?     Because 
when  I  fancy  I  have  guessed  at  an   idea,  it  .^'^^^^^^^    '|J ;  ^ 
..aunot  help  myself,  I  have  to  follow  out  that  idea.      I'^ei  s    ■  . 
that  man  has  beer,  in  power  yonder  I  have  resembled     ho 
lost  souls  in  Dante  whose  necks  have  been  twisted  roun.l  bj 
Satan  and  who  move  forward  but  h>ok  iKtckward.     ^^^^^^J- 
am  .'oinginthe  direction  of   Madrid,  1   keep  my  ej es  ahs  a}  s 
fixed  on  London.     To  guess,  when  you  are  dealing  with  t^.a 
devil  of  a  man,  is  to  fall  wide  of  the  mark ;  and  to  fall  wide  of 
i!     mark  IS  to  be  lost.     God  forbid  I  should  ever  try  to  guess 
ntentions;  it  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  ke^p  an 
eve    oi>    his    actions.     15ut    I    believe  -  you    underst.uid    tie 
lindted  signifieance  of  that  '  1   believe    ;  an  -I  believe    in  con- 
nection w?th  >ronk,  .loes  not  bind  you  -  1  b^heve  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  (homweirs  successor.      \  our  (  harles  1 1,  has 
already  sent  him  half  a  score  of  ambassad.ns  with  proposals; 
he    has    been  content  to    drive  away  th^se  ten    go-betweens 
simply  saving.  '  l^egone,  or    I   will    have   you   hanged         At 
Sut,  Monk  would  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the   Kump  Parlia- 
ment:  but  I  am  not  the  dupe  of  this  devotion  of  his,  I  assure 
vou-     Monk  does  not  care  to  be  assassinated      An  assassina- 
tion would  a.rest  him  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  his  work 
U.St  be  accomplished.     So,  I  believe.  Sire ;  but  do  not  believe 
what  1  believe';   .  ray  '  I  believo'  from  habit.     I  '-1--  ^ -^ 
will  show  the  utmost  deference  for  the  pa-hament  until  lu   is 
ready  to  crush  it.      And  you  are  asked  to  allow  some  of  your 
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,?eiitlempn  to  draw  tlieir  swords  against  >[oiik.  God  forbid  we 
should  tiglit  against  Monk,  Sire,  lor  Monk  wonld  beat  us,  id 
if  we  were  beaten  by  Monk  I  could  never  get  over  it  during 
tiie  rest  of  my  life  !  I  should  say  to  myself  that  Monk  fore- 
saw that  victory  ten  years  ago.  In  (Jod's  name.  Sire,  tell 
Charles  II.  to  keej)  (juiet,  if  not  for  your  sake,  at  least  for  his 
own.  Your  Majesty  can  allow  him  a  small  income,  you  can 
,i,ive  him  one  of  your  castles —  Eh  !  stop  a  moment  f  Ali,  I 
reiuember;  unfortunately  the  treaty,  the  famous  treaty  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  deprives  you  of  the  right 
of  giving  him  even  a  castle  I "' 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  binds  your  Majesty  not  to  give  hospitality  to 
King  Charlos,  and  even  co  expel  hini  from  France.  That  was 
the  reason  why  we  invited  him  t(j  leave  the  country,  and  now 
he  has  come  back  —  Sire,  I  hope  you  will  show  your  brother 
that  he  cannot  remain  among  us,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so,  as  he  compromises  us,  or  I  mvself —  '" 

"  Enough,  monsieur,"'  said  T^ouis  XIV.,  rising.  "  You  have 
the  right  to  refuse  me  a  million  :  your  millions  are  your  own  ; 
you  have  also  the  right  to  refuse  me  two  hundred  gentlemen, 
tor  y<ni  are  prime  nunister,  and  you  are  responsible  in  the 
I'vcs  of  France  for  peace  or  war.  But  when  you  claim  to  have 
the  right  to  prevent  me,  me  the  King,  from  offering  hosi)itality 
to  tlie  grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  my  own  first  cousin  and  the 
lilaymate  of  my  childhood  ! — at  tiiat  point  3'our  power  enils 
:ii.d  my  authority  begins." 

'•  Sire,"  said  Mazarin,  enchanted  at  getting  off  so  cheaply, 
t.ir  the  ardor  with  which  he  had  faced  the  King  had  this  end 
solely  in  view,  "Sire,  I  will  always  bow  before  the  authority  of 
my  sovereign  ;  let  my  sovereign,  therefore,  keep  the  King  of 
iliigland  at  his  side  or  in  one  of  his  castles  ;  but,  though  Maz- 
:irin  may  know  this,  do  not  let  the  nanister  know  it.'" 

•■  (rood  night,  monsieur,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  "I  am  leaving 
you  with  despair  in  my  heart." 

"  Hut  convinced  that  I  am  right,  Sire  ;  that  is  all  I  need," 
answered  Mazarin. 

The  King  did  not  reply  ;  lie  retired,  sadly  and  thoughtfully, 
not  at  all  convinced  of  the  truth  of  everything  mentioned  by 
Ma/arin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  of  a  fact  which  he 
was  careful  not  to  make  known  to  the  cardinal,  and  that  was 
that  he  must  begin  to  give  serious  attention  to  his  own  affairs 
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and  to  tl.osp  of  Europe,  both  of  which   sfeme.l  to  him  very 

piizzliii"'  and  obscure.  .       .       ,        ,  i      „ 

T.ouis  found  the  King  of  Enghui.l  sitting  m  the  phfe  wheie 

lie  had  left  him.  .      , 

The  Eii'dish  i-rince  rose  as  soon  as  he  saw  him:  but  a  single 
glance  showed  him  tlie  disappointment  that  was  written  in 
idoomv  letters  on  the  brow  of  his  cousin. 

Then,  to  render  it  easier  for  Louis  to  mak.>  his  painful  con- 
fession, he  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

.'  Whatever  answer  yon  bring  me,"  he  sai.l,  '•  I  can  never  for- 
get the  friendship  and  affection  of  which  you  have  given  me  so 

many  proofs.'"  .11,,, 

"Xlas!"  answered  Louis  XIV..  111  a  hollow  voice,  '•  all  my 
-rood  intentions,  my  brother,  have  been  barren."'  .       ,       , 

Charles  IL  tnrned  frightfully  pale,  pressed  an  icy  hand 
against  his  forehead,  and  wrestled  f.n-  a  moment  or  so  with  a 
d?zziness  that  made  him  stagger.  .         ,- 

'•  I  understand,"  said  he  at  length  :  '•  there  is  no  m.n^e  hope 
Louis  seized  his  lian.l.  •'  Wait,  m>  brother,"  sai.l  he,  -'do 
not  do  aiiythin.-r  rash;  things  will  change  ;  causes  are  otten 
ruined  by^the  adop.tio"  .^f  desperate  resolutions  Endnre  tor 
another  year  the  trials  v.ni  iiave  already  endured  for  so  many 
years  There  is  no  more  reason  or  opportunity  for  acting  now 
than  at  some  other  time,  ("ome  with  me,  my  brother;  \on 
shall  have  one  of  my  residences,  andean  select  the  one  yon 
prefer  We  will  keep  onr  attention  fixed  on  events  and  be 
.rei.ared  to  turn  them  to  account.     Have  courage,  my  brother. 

(hiarles  freed  his  hand  from  that  of  the  King,  and  stepping 
back  to  salute  him  witli  more  ceremony  :  „.      „      •  1  1 

"  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Sire,  said  he, 
'•but  1  have  prayed  in  vain  to  tlie  greatest  king  on  earth;  I  go 
now  to  ask  a  miracle  of  (iod.""  ,        .    1  ■ 

\nd,  not  wishing  to  listen  any  further,  he  passed  out,  his 
head  erect,  his  hand  trembling;  liis  noble  features  were  con- 
tiiu'ted  with  pain,  and  there  was  a  sombre  look  in  his  ej^s 
whicii  seemed  to  proclaim  that,  hopeless  of  human  succor  he 
would  now  appeal    for  help   to  a   world  beyond  the  world  of 

When  the  otficer  of  iiinsketeers  saw  him  pass  he  bent  lu 
salutation  almost  to  his  knees. 

He  tlien  took  a  tor  di,  summoned  two  mnsketeers,  and 
esc.n-ted  tlie  unhappy  monarch  down  the  deserte.l  stairs,  hold- 
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ing  in  his  left  ..uul  his  hat,  the  phimes  of  which  swept  the 
sti'ps. 

When  he  reached  the  door,  he  requested  the  King  to  inform 
him  in  what  tlirection  he  proposed  to  go,  as  the  musketeers 
woidd  accompany  liim  thither. 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  Charles,  in  an  undertone,  "  you  knew 
my  fatlier,  perhaps  you  have  prayed  for  him.  If  so,  do  not 
■forget  me  cither  in  your  prayers.  .Vnd  now  I  wish  to  depart 
alone  ;  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  accompany  me  or  have  others  accom- 
pany me  any  further." 

The  officer  bowed  and  sent  tlie  musketeers  iiack  into  the 
palace. 

lUit  he  himself  remained  under  tlie  porch  and  watched 
Charles  until  the  King  was  lost  in  the  depths  and  shadows  of 
a  winding  street. 

••  If  Athos  were  here,"'  he  murmured,  "  he  would  cry  to  him, 
as  he  once  did  to  his  father  :  '  Hail  to  fall  ^n  majesty  I ' '' 

Then,  mounting  the  stairs  : 

'•  Oh  I  what  a  degrading  service  is  mine  I '"  he  repeated  at 
every  stej),  "  and  oh  \  what  a  wretched  nuister !  This  life  is 
no  hmger  endurable,  and  I  nmst  (diange  it!  (lenerosity, 
energy,  are  things  of  the  past,'"  he  continued.  '■  Well  1  the 
master  has  been  successful  and  has  turned  his  pupnl  into  a 
jioor,  worn-out  creature.  MoriliniLr:  I  will  not  hold  out  any 
li'Mger.  I  say,  you  fellows,"  he  went  on,  after  entering  the 
antechamber,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  staring  at  me  ".'  I'ut  out 
llu!  lights  and  go  back  to  your  ])osts.  Ah,  but  you  have 
to  guard  me,  to  watch  over  me,  have  you?  You'brainless 
idiots!  I  am  not  the  Due  de  Guise.  Away  with  you;  no  one 
uill  assassinate  me  in  the  little  corridor.  And  if  any  one 
dul,"' he  muttered,  "it  would,  at  least,  show  there  was  some 
vitality  still  in  the  world.  But  there  has  been  nothing  of 
ilie  -sort  since  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Ah!  say 
wliat  you  like  about  him,  he  was  a  man  !  .My  mind  is  made 
up.  and  to-morrow   I   throw  off  my  uniform!"' 

Tlien,  ai)parently  altering  his  mind  : 

'•  No,'"  said  he,  "  not  yet  awhile.  I  have  (me  more  grand 
trial  to  make,  and  I'll  make  it ;  but,  mordioux !  I  swear  it 
■>vill  be  the  last."" 

n-'fore  he  had  entirely  finished,  a  voice  came  from  the  King's 
ii"iivoom. 

••  M.  le  Lieutenant :  "  said  the  voice. 
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"  Hore."  was  the  answer. 

"  The  King  wishes  to  speak  with  yon."' 

"Odds!"  said  the  lieutenant;  -perhaps  he  wants  to 
speak  t.i  me  about  the  very  thing  of  whirh  I  have  been  think- 
ing." 

And  he  entered  the  King's  chamber. 


CH.\PTER    XII. 


TIIK    K;X(i     AND     IHK.    LIKUTKNAXT. 

When-  the  King  saw   tlie  officer  coming  up  to  him  he  dis- 
missed his  valet  de  chambrc  and  his  gentlemen. 

"  Who  is  on  duty  to-morrow,  monsieur  ?  "  he  asked. 
The    lieutenant   bowed   with    soldierly    politeness,  and   an- 
swered : 
a,  Sire.'' 

"  What  I  you  again  ?  '' 
"  I  always.'' 

"  And  how  does  that  come  to  pass,  monsieur  ?  " 
"  8ire,  when  you  travel  the  musketeers  furnish  all  the 
guards  in  vour  Majestv's  household,  namely,  yours,  the  queen 
mother's,  and  those  required  by  M.  le  Cardinal,  who  borrows 
from  yo\ir  Majesty  the  best  or  rather  the  largest  part  of  your 
royal  guard."'  .^ 

'"  l-5ut  during  the  intervals  when  you  are  not  on  duty  ? 
"  There  are  no  such  intervals,  Sire,  except  for  twenty  or 
thirty  nuMi  who  rest  when  the  others  are  at  their  posts.  At 
the  Louvre  it  is  different,  and  in  the  Louvre  I  should  rest 
while  my  corporal  was  on  duty  ;  but,  on  a  journey  of  this  kind, 
no  one  knows  what  may  haitpeu  and  1  prefer  to  attend  to  my 
duty  in  person.'" 

"  And  so  you  are  on  guard  every  day  '.' "' 
'«'  And  every  night;  yes,  Sire."' 

"  Monsieur,   I  cannot  permit  such  a  thing  ;  you  must  take 
some  rest.'' 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Sire,  but  I  will  not  do  so."" 
"What  do  you  mean,  monsieur'.""  said  tin-  King,  unable  at 
fir.st  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  answer. 

"  I  mean.  Sire,  that  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  committing  an 
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prror.  If  the  devil  wanted  to  play  a  trick  on  ine  he  would, 
knowing  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  you  see,  Sire, 
selectt  the  '-ery  moment  when  I  was  not  at  hand,  ("onseqnently, 
my  duty  and  the  peace  of  my  conscience  take  the  lead  of  every- 
tiiinj^  else." 

••  P>iit  such  drudgery  will  kill  you,  monsieur.'' 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  .Sire,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  d-udg- 
cry  for  thirty-five  year.>,  :\\v\  there  is  not  a  man  in  France  or 
.Navarre  as  hale  as  I  am.  liut,  Sire,  I  muot  entreat  you  not  to 
concern  yourself  about  me.  Such  concern  would  make  me  feel 
very  queer,  seeing  that  I  have  not  been  used  to  it." 

The  King  changed  the  conversation  and  asked  : 

'•  So  you  '11  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  then  ?  " 

"  As  usual ;  yes.  Sire." 

Tiip  King  then  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room ;  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  was  eager  to  sjjcak,  but  that  some 
fear  or  other  prevented  him. 

The  lieutenant,  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  the  other  planted 
tirmly  on  his  hip.  looked  on  at  these  evolutions,  and  while  he 
did  so,  grumbled  to  himself  as  he  bit  his  mustache. 

"  He  has  no  backbone  :  upon  my  honor,  he  has  n't ;  I  "11  bet 
my  amount  he  does  not  speak." 

The  King  went  on  walking,  now  and  then  eyeing  the  lieii- 
iciiaiit  askance.  "  His  father  all  over  !  "  continued  the  latter, 
still  talking  to  himself;  "  arrogant,  miserly,  and  timid.  Cou- 
tound  his  master,  say  I  !  " 

Louis  halted. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  he. 

"  Here,  Sire." 

"  Why  (lid  you  shout  to-night,  over  there  in  the  hall,  '  On 
his  ^^iljesty's  service,  his  Majesty's  musketeers  "  ?  " 

"  iiecause  you  ordered  me  to  do  so   Sire." 

"  I  '.'  " 

'•  \'ourself." 

•■  Why,  monsieur,  I  did  not  speak  a  single  word  to  you  !  " 

'•  Sire,  an  order  may  be  given  as  ])lainly  and  clearly  by  a 
sign,  a  gesture,  a  wink  as  by  a  word.  A  servant  who  has  only 
ears  is  but  half  a  servant." 

•'  You  must  have  verv  piercing  eves,  monsieur." 

-  Why,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Because  they  can  see  what  does  n't  exist." 

"  Your   ]Vrajesty  is   correct ;  my  eyes,  although   they  hare 
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long  served  their  owner  very  industriously,  are  good,  and  when 
they  are  bound  to  look,  they  take  good  care  to  see  Now, 
to-niglit  tliey  saw  that  from  the  efforts  you  were  making  to 
keep  tn.m  yawning,  your  Majesty  had  berome  as  red  as  scar- 
let •  they  saw  the  ehniuent  looks  of  entreaty  you  addressed, 
first  to  i'lis  Eminence,  then  to  her  Majesty  the  queen  mother, 
and  lastlv  to  the  door  of  entrance  ;  so  plainly  dul  they  take 
note  of  all  this  that  they  could  even  perceive  your  Majesty  s 
lips  forming  these  words  :  '  Who  will  enable  me  to  escape 
out  of  this  place  '!  '  '' 

•'  Monsieur  ! " 

'•  Or,  if  not  that.  Sire,  it  was  :  •  My  musketeers  !  Then  i 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  louk,  the  words,  were  tor 
me.  I  shouted  immediately:  'His  Majesty's  musketeers 
And,  moreover,  the  truth  of  what  I  state  is  conhrmed  by  the 
fact  that  your  Majesty,  so  far  from  finding  fault  with  _niy 
action,  approved  of  it  by  starting  at  once  for  the  door. 

The  King  turned  away  his  he;id  to  hide  a  smile  ;  then,  after 
a  few  secomls,  he  iixed  his  eyes  again  on  that  intelligent  face, 
a  face  so  resolute  and  daring  that  it  might  be  compared  to  the 
eagle's  haughty,  energetic  profile  when  confronting  the  sun. 

"  Well,  that  is  all  past,"'  said  the  prince,  after  a  short 
silence,  during  which  he  made  a  vain  attempt  to  look  his  otlicer 

down. 

But,  when  the  lieutenant  perceived  the  King  would  say 
nothing  more,  he  wheeled  round  and  took  three  steps  toward 
the  entrance,  murmuring: 

"  He  will  not  speak,  inonlloiir  !  he  will  I'.jt  speak  ! 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur."  the  King  said  at  length. 

"By  my  faith,"'  continued  the  lieutenant,  "  this  is  the  finish- 
ing touch.'     Blamed  for  not  being  as  stupid  as  other  pe()ple  !" 

And  he  rea(  hed  the  door,  his  spurs  jingling  in  true  military 

fashion.  ,    .        ,  i 

But  on  the  threshold  lie  felt  as  if  he  were  being  dragged 
back  by  so,  le  magnetic  force  ;  he  turned  round. 

"  Your  Majesty  has  told  me  all  V  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  im- 
possible to  describe,  which,  while  not  api)arently  urging  the 
monarch  to  confide  in  him,  was  so  frank  and  persuasive  that 
Louis  answered  immediately  : 

'•  Yes,  monsieur,  but  approach."' 

"  (j<jod  !  "'  murmured  the  officer,  ••  lie  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  it  at  last  1 "' 
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"  Listen  to  me.'" 

''  1  will  iK^t  lose  a  word.  Sire ." 

'•  Vou  will  iiKunit  on  horseback  about  four  to-morrow  mom- 
ini,',  and  you  will  have  a  horse  saddled  for  me."' 

••  Out  of  your  Majesty's  stable  '.'  " 

"  No,  one  of  your  musketeer^'  horses." 

'•  Very  well,  Sire.      Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  An(l  you  will  aeconipany  me." 

"  Alone  '.' " 

"  .Vlone."" 

"  Shall  I  inquire  for  your  Majesty,  or  shall  I  wait  for  you  ?  " 

•'  Wait  for  me."' 

"Where,  Sire  ?  " 

••  .Vt  the  little  park  gate." 

Tlie  lieutenant  bowed,  perceiving  that  the  King  had  said 
all  he  intended  to  say,  and,  in  fact,  at  this  point  the  King 
dismissed  him,  but  with  a  very  friendly  and  gracious  gesture. 

The  officer  passed  out  of  the  royal  chamber,  and,  with  an 
air  of  i)hilosophic  serenity,  took  his  previous  position  in  his 
chair;  but  very  far  from  trying  to  sleep,  as  might  have  been 
>'\pected,  considering  the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  he  did 
I  IK  ire  thinking  than  he  had  ever  done  before  in  his  life. 

The  result  of  his  ]>resent  reHections  was  not  sn  gloomy  as  had 
lircn  the  reHections  that  preceded  them. 

••Capital ! '"  said  he,  "  he  "s  making  a  beginning  ;  love  spurs 
liiiii  on,  and  he's  making  headv,^.ay,  yes,he 's  making  headway  ! 
The  King  is  n't  uiuch,  but  the  nuui  may  turn  out  something. 
Well,  we  "11  be  better  able  to  judge  to-morrow  murning.  Oho  '  " 
lie  exclaimed,  sitting  bolt  upright  all  of  a  sudden,  "  that 's  a 
splendid  idea,  uwnliou.r !  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  my 
liirtune  were  to  spring  from  the  idea  I  have  just  hit  on  !  " 

After  this  outburst  the  officer  rose,  and,  with  his  hands  in 
the  jKU'kets  of  his  jerkin,  .strode  uj)  and  down  the  vast  ante- 
iliamber  which  served  him  as  a  private  room. 

The  taper  flamed  up  violently,  fanned  by  a  cool  breeze  that 
iili'w  through  the  chinks  of  the  door  and  the  apertures  of  the 
wiiiddw,  and  cut  a  diagonal  passage  across  the  apartment.  It 
iliicw  out  a  reddish,  wavering  light,  sometimes  very  vivid. 
sdHiftiiues  very  dim,  and  the  lieutenant's  tall  shadow  in  profile 
iiianlied  along  the  wall,  resembling,  with,  its  long  sword  and 
[ilunied  hat,  a  figure  by  ('allot. 

"Decidedly,"  he  murmured,  "  either  I  am  very  much  mis- 
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taken  or  Ma/.arin  is  laving  a  trap  for  this  young  lover.     Maz- 
ariu.  to-Mii,'ht.  gave  her  address   ami  suggested  a  meeting  as 
coniplacentl.v    as    M.    Dangeau    himself    might   have   done.      I 
heard   him  "and    I    know    what   his   words   were    intended   to 
mean  :  '  Thev    will  he  on    the  opposite  side  of   the  bridge   of 
lilois   to-moiTuw."      Mordlnuj- :   tlu     signiticanee  of    that  _was 
pretty  ele;.    :   a   lover  f^ould  not   mistake   it,  anyway  1      This, 
theu.h;        .'en  the  cause  of  his  emharrassment.   his  iiesitation, 
and  of  the  jiresent  order:  '  M.  le  Lieutenant,  mount  you--  horse 
at  four  to-morrow  morning.'     Now,  the  purport  of  his  words 
is  as  clear  as  if  he  had  said  to  me  :  <  M.  le  Lier.enant.  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  at  the  bridge  of   H'ois,  you  comprehend  ?  ' 
AVhy,  this  is  a  state  secret!  a  state  secret  of  which  1,  however 
unimportant  I  may  be,  am  in  possession.     And  why  am  I  in 
ijossession  of  if.'  '  Because  I  have  good  eyes,  as  I  just  now 
told  his  Majesty.     It  is  said  that  he  is  madly  in  love  with  this 
little   Italian  doll.     It  is  said   that  he  flung  himself   on  his 
knees  before  his  mother  and  asked  her  consent  to  marry  her  ! 
It    is   said  that  the   cpieen  has  even    consulted  the   court  of 
Home  as  to  whether  such  a  marriage,  contracted  against  her 
will,  would  be  valid  !     Ah  1  if  1  were  now  only  twenty-live !  if 
I  had  at  mv  side  those,  alas,   I   have  no  longer  1  if  1  did  not 
feel  such  lu-ofouiid  conten.pt  for  everybody.   I  could  embroil 
Mazariii  with  the  queen  mother,  France  with  Spain,  and  make 
a  queen  to  suit  my  taste  ;  but  —  pshaw  ! " 

And  the  lieutenant  snapped  his  fingers  in  high  disdain. 
"  This  wretched  Italian,  tliis  miserable  knave,  this  petty 
niggard,  who  has  just  refused  a  million  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  give  me,  perhaps,  a  thousand  pistoles  for  the 
information  1  ccmld  bring  him.  Oh,  iiwrdioux !  I  must  be 
doting  !  I  must  be  getting  awfully  dull  1  The  idea  of  Mazarin 
giving  anything !  Ha  1  ha  !  ha ! '' 
A  lid  the  officer  laughed  fiercely. 

"  I  had  better  go  to  sleep,"  said  he, "  and  that  at  once.  My 
mind  is  tired  out  with  my  niglit's  work ;  it  will  be  clearer  to- 
morrow than  it  is  now."' 

And  thereupon  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  and  dis- 
missed his  royal  neighbor  from  his  thoughts. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  asleep,  his  lips  apart  and  his 
hands  clinched  ;  and,  instead  of  his  secret,  there  escaped  from 
him  a  resounding  snore,  which  rose  and  swelled  under  the 
majestic  roof  of  the  antechamber. 
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TnE  sun  had  scarcely  tDiiched  with  its  first  rays  the  majestic 
trees  in  the  park  and  the  lolty  vanes  of  tlie  castle,  when  the 
young  King,  already  awake  for  two  hours,  because  love  had 
banished  sleep,  opened  the  shutters  with  his  own  hand  and 
looked  eagerly  into  the  court  of  the  sleeping  palace. 

He  saw  it  was  the  hour  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  tlie  great  clock  in  the  court  pointed  to  a  quarter  past 
four. 

He  did  not  call  for  his  valet  de  chanibre,  who  was  sleeping 
soundly  at  some  distance;  he  dressed  without  any  assistance, 
and  when  the  valet  entered,  looking  (juite  scared,  because  he 
tliought  he  had  iieglcfted  his  duties,  Louis  dismissed  him,  at 
the  same  time  enjoining  the  most  absolute>silence. 

Then  he  descended  the  little  staircase,  passed  out  through  a 
side  door,  and  saw  a  man  on  horseback  at  the  park  wall,  lead- 
ing anotlier  horse  by  the  bridle. 

This  horseman  was  so  muffled  up  in  his  (doak  and  wore  his 
liat  so  slouched  that  he  was  not  recognizable. 

From  the  way  in  which  it  was  saddled,  the  horse  might  have 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  tradesman,  and  the  most  experienced 
eye  <'ould  distinguish  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance. 

I.ouis  advan"ed  and  laid  hold  of  this  horse's  bridle ;  the 
(itlirer,  without  alighting  himself,  held  the  stirrup,  and  in  an 
iiiirnncerned  tone  of  voice  begged  to  know  his  Majesty's  orders. 

••  Follow  me,"'  answered  Louis  XTV. 

Tlie  officer  trotttd  behind  Iiis  master,  and  both  rode  to  the 
liiiilge.     When  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire: 

••  Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  "be  good  enough  to  push  for- 
ward until  you  see  a  carriage  ;  ^^ou  will  then  return  and  let  me 
know  yo\i  have  seen  it;  I  will  remain  here." 

'■  Will  your  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  me  some 
particulars  relating  to  the  carriage  I  am  to  discover?  " 

'•  There  will  be  two  ladies  in  it  and  doubtless  their  two  maids 
;ilso."' 

"  Sire,  I  should  not  like  to  commit  an  error  :  would  you 
cIoIlju  to  mention  some  other  sign  by  which  I  can  make  sure  it 
is  the  right  carriage  '!  " 
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"That  is  all  I   roiiuiro,  Sirf,"  rcpluMl   tiio  otliior.  now  (luitc 
certain  lie  ronUl  make  no  mistake. 

He  set  his  horse  to  a  gallop  and    spurred  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  \\uv^.     Hut,  heiore  lie  had   gone  five  hun- 
dred yards,  he  perceived  four  mules,  and  then  a  carria<,'e  was 
visible,  comiu'^'  up  from  behind  a  little  liill. 
It  was  followed  by  another  carriage. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  assure  him  that  tliese  were  the 
e(piii)ages  he  was  on  the  lookout  for. 

He  turned  rein  at  once  and  galloped  back  to  the  King. 
«•  Sire,"  said  he,  "  vonder  are  tlie  carriages.      In  the  first,  as 
you  expected,  are  two  ladies  and  their  attendants:  the  second 
contains  footiuen.  provisions,  and  wearing  apparel.'" 

'•  Very  well.     (Jo  and  tell  these  ladies."  answered  the  King, 
in  tones  of  stnmg  emoti-Mi,  '-that  a  cavalier  belonging  to  the 
court  would  pay  his  respects  to  them." 
The  officer  .set  off  at  a  gallop. 

"  Monrmu.r  !  "  said  he,  as  he  dashed  along,  "  this  for  me  is 
a  novel  employmem,  and  —  honorable,  I  hope!  1  was  com- 
plaining of  being  a  mere  nobody,  and  lo !  I  am  the  King's 
confidant.  .\nd  I  only  a  musketeer!  --  I  ought  to  be  as  proud 
as  a  peacock  I  " 

He  ap])roached  the  carriage  and  fidtilled  his  mission  with 
]iroper  spirit  and  gallantry. 

There  were,  in  fact,  two  ladies  in  the  carriage  ;  one  of  them 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  but  somewhat  thin  ;  the  other, 
hough  not  so  Well  endowed  by  nature,  was  vivacious  and 
graceful ;  the  sulttle  lines  in  her  forehead  proved  also  that  she 
was  the  possessor  of  a  resolute  will.  Her  eyes  were  wonder- 
fully keen  and  i)euetrating,  and  there  was  more  elixpience  in 
them  than  in  all  the  amorous  jjhrases  so  fashionable  in  this 
age  of  gallantry. 

IVArtagnan  felt  he  was  making  no  mistake  in  delivering  his 
message  U>  lier.  altliough,  as  we  have  said,  the  second  lady  was 
perhaps  prettier. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  ••  1  am  the  lieutenant  of  the  King's 
musketeers,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  cavalier 
near  by  who  lias  been  waiting  for  your  arrival  and  is  desirous 
of  paying  his  respects  to  you."  • 

At  these  worils,  ilie  effect  of  which  he  noted  with  consider- 
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ablo  (Mirio.sity,  tlip  laily  witli  the  black  fycs  iittcrpd  a  joyniis  ex- 
clainatiou,  strotclic(l  hci-  head  out  of  tlie  window,  and,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  tlio  cavalier,  held  ont  Iicr  arms,  crvng  : 

'•  Ah,  my  dear  Sin- 1  ' 

And  tears  streamed  from  her  eves. 

The  coachman  hronght  Ids  h«irses  to  a  standstill,  the  two 
maids  at  the  back  of  the  carriai^'e  rose  in  confusion,  and  the 
second  lady  made  a  slif,'ht  courtesy,  accompanied  by  the  most 
iroiucal  smile  that  jealousy  ever  imparted  to  a  woman's  lips. 

'•  Mario.'  Dear  Marie!"  cried  the  King,  taking  the  bhwk- 
eyed  lady's  hand  in  both  his  own. 

Then  thrusting  aside  the  heavy  portiere,  lie  drew  her  out  of 
the  carriage  with  such  ardor  that  she  was  in  his  arms  before 
touching  the  earth. 

The  lieutenant,  stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
saw  and  heard,  without  attracting  any  attenticm. 

'i"he  King  offered  his  arm  to  Mademoi.selle  de  Mancini, 
making  a  sign  to  the  coachman  and  lackeys  to  continue  their 
course. 

It  was  close  on  six  o'cdoek  ;  the  air  was  bracing  and  the  road 
cliarming;  lofty  trees,  their  foliage  still  imprisoned  in  its 
yellow  sh.'aths,  shook  the  diamond-tinted  dew-drops  from  their 
Miiivering  branches;  the  grass  was  shooting  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  hedges  ;  the  swallows,  only  a  few  days  returned,  described 
their  graceful  curves  between  the  sky  an.i  the  waters;  a  per- 
iMuied  breeze  from  the  blossoming  woods  hurried  along  the 
jiitth  and  wrinkled  the  bosom  of  .the  river.  All  the.se  beauties 
"I  the  day,  the  odors  of  the  jdants,  the  aspirations  of  earth 
I'lwai-d  heaven,  intoxicated  tlie  two  lovers,  who  walked  on, 
side  by  side  and  arm  in  arm,  their  eyes  looking  into  each 
-flier's  eyes,  their  hands  clasping  each  other's  hands,  and  not 
iliriug  to  speak,  because  they  had  so  much  to  say. 

The  officer  perceived  that  the  horse,  which  had  been  left 
to  its  own  devices,  disturbed  Mademoiselle  de  Manoini  by 
I'liiuing  backward  and  forward.  This  afforded  the  officer  an 
excuse  for  drawing  near  them  :  he  dismounted,  took  charge  of 
tlic  animal,  and  walking  along  between  the  two  horses  which 
I."  was  now  leading,  he  did  not  lose  a  single  word  or  gesture 
i'i  the  lovers. 

-Mademoiselle  de  Mancini  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
••  Ah  !  my  dear  Sire,  you  have  not  forsaken  ine,  then  ?  " 
"  Xo,"  replied  the  King:   "  vou  can  see  that  vourself.  'Vfnrif^  *' 
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••  r.ut   I  li;iv.'   hcanl  so  <)ft<'n   tli;it.  oii((!   we  were  apart,  you 
woulil  MO  lnii;,'cr  tliiiik  (if  iiif  I  ■■ 

••  My  <l;irliii',',  is  it  only  to-day  you  liave  disoovored  we  are 
stiriditudcd  liv  pcoiple  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  us  ^" 

••  r.ul    then,  Sire,    lliis    journ 'y.  this  alliance  with  Spain? 
Thev   will   many  you  !  " 
I.()uis  huuL,'  his  head. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  otticor  had  a  <^limi)«e  of  th«  eyps 
of  Mane  de  Maneini  as  they  ^,'leamed  in  the  suidi^dit ;  they 
liad  the  sheen  of  a  poniard  thiit  has  just  leaped  fnmi  its  sheath. 
••  .\nd  you  have  done  nothim,'  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  love?"  the  youu^'  ^i'''  iiKpiired.  after  a  few 
Miomeids"   silence. 

••  ( >h,  mademoiselle,  liow  can  you  believe  that !  I  have  knelt 
to  my  mother;  I  ha' e  prayed,  implored;  I  told  lier  that  aU 
my  h'oi.es  of  happiness  centred  in  you;  nay.  T  tlireatened  —  " 
'"And  what  followed '.' "'  asked  Marie,  ea^'eriy. 
•'  The  ([ueen  mother  wrote  to  the  court  cd'  Rome,  and  the 
answer  was  that  a  marria^i'  between  us  would  be  invalid  and 
would  be  annulled  bv  tli."  Holy  bather.  At  last,  seeing  there 
was  no  hope  for  us.' 1  demanded  that  my  marriage  with  the 
Infanta  should  be.  at  least,  delayed." 

••  Which  has  not  hindered  you  from  goin^'  to  meet  her.'' 
"  But  how  could  I  help  it '.'     To  all   my  entreaties,  to  aH  my 
tears.  I  received  but  one  reply  —  the  interest  of  the  state." 

"  Well  ■.'  '■  , 

'•  V.'ell  !  what  can  I  do,  mademoiselle,  when  so  many  i)e()ple 
are  united  in  opposing  their  will  to  mine  ■.' "' 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Marie  to  hang  lier  head. 

"Then  we  must  bid  farewfll,  and  forever,"  saiil  she.  "  \ou 
know  I  am  to  be  banished,  buried  alive ;  yon  know  that  I  must 
suffer  even  more  than  that :  you  know  it  has  been  decided  that 

I  shall  marrv  I  " 

I.ouis  turned  pale  and  pressed  his  hand  against  his  heart. 

"  Had  mv  own  life  only  been  at  stake.  I  should  have  yielded 
to  the  persecution  of  w'hicli  I  have  been  the  victim,  but  1 
thought  that  vours,  too,  my  dear  Sire,  was  involved,  and  that, 
as  I  behmged'to  von.  I  must  struggle  to  defend  your  property. 

••  Yes.  (ill,  ves':  my  property,  my  treasure  ! "'  murmured  the 
King,  though'  perhaps  with  more  g;illantry  than  passion. 

"The  cardinal  would  nave  yielded,'"  Marie  went  on,  "  if  you 
ha,ii  uppt'uitMt   \u   ill  111   iTi    Tnr   nrsr,    :iJotu:;;t-.  >i::*.^   ::au    -.:'.  --■ 
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oil  liis  ponspiit.  To  (•all  tho  Kini,' <<f  Fnuwe  liis  iioplu-w  ! — 
SuipIv  you  iindprst.uul.  Sire  '.'  Why,  to  ai'liu'v:>  siicli  a  n'siilt, 
tin-  cardinal  would  have  done  aiiytluiii;,  made  war  even.  Tin' 
ranliiial  would  be  tlit>n  doulily  suio  of  -{oveniiii^'  without  intcr- 
ferciice  —  had  he  not  rcaic'd  tin-  Kin-,'  and  K'ivt'n  him  his 
niwe  ?  —  and  would  have  horiit'  down  all  oiiposition.  swept 
away  every  olistacle  from  our  path.  Oh,  Siie,  I  am  certain  of 
It.      I  am  only  a  woman,  hut  the  eyes  of  love  see  clearly." 

The  impression  produced  on  the  Kiiii,'  bv  her  wonis  was 
rather  siiifjular.  Apparently,  instead  of  intiamiii;,'  his  passicm, 
they  cooled  it.      He  slackened  his  pace  and  said  hurriedly: 

"  Hut  what  eau  we  do,  mademoiselle  ■.'  Evervtl-intr  has 
failed."  ■         ^ 

"  Except  your  will  ;  is  n      that  so,  my  dear  Sire'.'  " 

".Mas:"  said  the  King,  with  a  heightened  color,  "am  I 
allowed  to  have  a  will  '.'  " 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Ma<lemoiselle  de  Maneini,  in  a  tone  of 
ilcspair,   for  these  words  wrung  her  heart. 

"  .\  king's  will  has  to  bend  before  the  policy  and  interests 
of  his  .state." 

"  Ah  !  you  never  loved  me.  Sire  !  "  cried  Marie  ;  "  if  you  had, 
you  would  have  a  will  of  your  own." 

While  uttering  these  words,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  hor  lover ; 
slie  saw  that  he  looked  paler  anil  more  heartbr()ken  than  the 
exile  who  is  leaving  forever  the  land  of  liis  birth. 

"  Upbraid  me,"  he  said,  "  but  say  not  that  I  do  not  love  you." 

And  long  silence  followed  these  words,  which  the  young 
King  pronounced  with  real  and  deep  emotion. 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think,  .Sire,"  continued  Marie, 
making  a  final  appeal  to  her  lover.  "  that  after  to-morrow  I 
>li;dl  never  see  you  more  ;  I  cannot  bring  my.self  to  think  that 
ilii'u  I  must,  until  death  relieve  me,  pass  niv  sad  days  far  from 
I 'ins.  and  that  an  old  man's  lips  will  touch  the' hand  now 
'lasped  in  yours  ;  in  very  truth,  my  dear  Sire,  the  thought  of 
all  this  drives  me  to  despair." 

And  Marie  de  Maneini  burst  into  a  ffooil  of  tears. 

The  King,  too,  was  jn-ofoiindlv  affected  ;  he  pressed  his  hand- 
ker.'hief  to  his  lips  to  stifle  a  sob. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  "  the  carriages  have  stopped  and  my 
sister  is  waiting  for  me;  the  momentous  hour  has  come; 
whateveryou  decide  on  now  will  be  decided  for  life.  Oh.  Sire  ' 
.ue  you  willing  that  I  should  lose  vou  ?    Ts  it  vonr  v^\Jh  tV,..f 
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the  woman  to  whom  you  said  '  I  h)ve  you '  shouhl  belong  to 
auv  one  except  hvv  king,  her  lord,  her  lover  ?  Oli,  Louis, 
courage  !  Say  but  the  words :  '  It  is  my  will  !  *  and  ail  my  lite 
is  linked  with  yours  and  all  my  heart  is  yours  forever.  ' 

The  King  di<l  not  answer.  . 

Then  Marie  looked  at  him  as  Dido  looked  at  .Eneas  m  the 
Elysian  Fields,  tiercelv  and  scornfully. 

''Farewell,  then,"'  'said  she;  "farewell  to  life,  farewell  to 
love,  farewell  to  Heaven  I "  ,  •      ,    , 

She  turned  away  ;  but  the  King  detained  her.  seized  her 
hand,  which  he  passionately  kissed,  and,  his  despair  getting 
the  better  of  the  resolution  he  had  apparently  formed,  he  let 
fall  on  that  heautiful  hand  a  burning  tear  of  regret ;  Mane 
started  back,  as  if,  in  very  truth,  that  tear  had  burned  her. 

She  saw  his  tearful  eyes,  his  pallid  brow,  his  convulsed  lips; 
she  cried  in  tones  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  : 

"  Oh,  Sire  !   you   are  a  king,  you  weep,   and   yet   you    let 

me  go  I "  ,  .  1      I  •     <•        • 

But  the  only  answer  of  the   King  was  to  hide   his  tace  in 

his  handkerchief.  r  ■  u^ 

At  this  point  the  ofticer  gave  a  sort  of  whoop  that  tright- 
ened  the  two  horses.  ,       t--  i 

Mademoiselle  de  Manciiii  angrily  quitted  the  King  and 
hu'-riedly  entered  her  carriage,  crying  to  the  coachman  : 

"  Away,  awav  quickly  1 " 

The  coachman  obeyed,  lashed  his  mules,  and  the  heavy 
vehicle  moved  forward  on  its  creaking  axle,  while  the  King  ot 
France,  utterly  dejected  and  woebegone,  did  not  dare  to  looK 
before  or  behind  him. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


IN  WHICJ'   BOTU    THE    KI\G    AND    THK    LIEUTKNANT    SHOW  THSY 
HAVE    (JUOU    MEMORIES. 

When  the  King,  like  lovers  the  world  over,  had  watched, 
long  and  intentlv,  the  carriage  that  was  bearing  away  his 
mistress  until  it  vanished  beneath  the  horizon  ;  wlien  he  had 
turned  again  and  again  in  the  same  dir.^ctiou,  and  had  hnady 
succeeded  in  calming  somr-what  the  emotions  of  his  heart  and 
soul,  he  began  to  remember  that  he  was  not  alone. 
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Tlu'  officer  still  held  tlio  King's  lioisp  bv  tho  bridle;  he 
imped,  in  spile  of  everything,  that  tiie  prin'ce  would  take  a 
decisive  step. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  mounting  and  gallop- 
ing after  the  carriage,'"  he  said  to  himself;  •' thev  \von"t  lose 
anything  by  waiting." 

Hilt  the  lieutenant  had  t(.o  dazzling  and  ricdi  an  imagination  ; 
It  left  that  of  the  King  far  behind;  Louis  was  not  at  all  in- 
(Imerl  to  indidge  in  any  such  luxury  of  sentiment. 

All  he  did  was  to  approach  the 'officer  and  sav  to  him,  dis- 
loMsolately  : 

"  Come,  get  on  horseback  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
liere.'' 

The  officer  imitated  the  leisurely,  despondent  deportment  of 
tlie  King,  and  bestrode  liis  steed*  in  a  very  leisurely  and  de- 
s]Mmdent  manner.  Tlie  King  clapped  on  spurs,  and  the  lieuten- 
ant  followed  suit. 

At  the  bri<lge  Louis  turned  his  head  for  the  last  time.  The 
ottieer,  as  patient  as  a  god  who  has  eternity  before  and  behind 
lilm,  again  had  hopes  that  his  sovereign  "w(mld  show  a  little 
'■iifrgy.  But  his  hopes  were  in  vain.  Louis  siniidy  rode  on, 
•  ntered  the  street  leading  to  the  castle,  ami  returned  to  his 
ajjartments  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  seven. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  inside,  the  musketeer  noticed 

he  noticed  everything  —  that  a  corner  of  the  hangings  on  the 
ranhnal's  l)edr(K)in  window  was  lift. d ;  he  sighed  heavily,  like 
s.)me  one  just  freed  from  very  tight  bonci.s,  and  said"^  in  an 
undertone  : 

'•  Upon  my  word,  I  am  rather  glad,  my  worthy  officer,  that 
tliere  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here  !" 

The  King  siunmoned  his  gentleman. 

'•I  siiall  receive  no  one  before  two  o'clock,"  said  he;  "you 
■  ider.stand,  monsieur?" 

'•  Sire,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  there  is  some  one  outside, 
liowpver,  who  reriuests  to  be  allowed  to  enter." 

••  Who  is  it  ?  •' 

"  Voiu'  liautenant  of  musketeers." 

"  The  officer  who  attended  me  ?  " 

••  Ves,  Sire." 

'•  Ah  :  "  returned  the  King.     "  Yes,  show  him  in." 

The  officer  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  King,  the  gentleman  and  the  valet  de 
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cliambre  passed  out.  Louis  followed  tliem  with  his  eyes  until 
they  had  shut  the  door;  when  the  hangings  had  fallen  behind 
thein,  he  said  : 

'<  Your  presence  reminds  me,  monsieur,  t,  it  I  had  forgotten 
to  recommend  to  you  the  most  absolute  discretion."' 

"  Oh,  Sire  I   why  shcnild  your  Majesty  take  the  trouble  to  do 
80  ?     Evidently  you  do  not  know  me,  Sire." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  monsieur ;  I  linow  you  are  discreet,  still,  as 
I  had  not  given  you  any  directions  —  " 
T'i.e  othcer  bowed. 

"Your    Majesty  has   nothing    further  to  say  to  me?''  he 
asked. 

"  No,  monsieur,  and  you  may  now  retire.'' 
'•  Will  your  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  me  leave 
not  to  retire  until  I  have  spoken  to  the  King,  Sire?  '' 

"  ^Vllat  do  you  wish  to  say  ?     Explain  yourself,  monsieur."' 
"  Sire,  something  wh"  -h  is  not  of  the  slightest  interest  to 
you  but  of  the  greatest  impcjrtanoe  U)  myself.     Forgive  me  for 
troubling  you  with  it.      r>ut  that  I  am  urged  by  the  strongest 
necessity,  I  would  never  have  done  so,  and  would  have  disap- 
peared, dumb  and  unnoticed,  as  1  have  ever  been." 
"  Disappeared  !     I  d j  not  understand  you,  monsieur." 
<'  Sire,""  said  the  officer,  "  I  have,  in  short,  come  to  ask  your 
Majesty  to  give  me  my  discharge."' 

'L'he  King  started  back  in  astonishment,  but  the  officer 
remained  as  impassive  as  a   statue. 

"  Your  discharge,  monsieur,  and  for  how  long,  pray  ?  " 
"  Forever,  Sire  " 

"  \Vhat !  you  wish  to  quit  my  service,  monsieur  "  "  said  Louis, 
in  a  tone  tliat  expressed  something  more  than  asionishment. 
"Sire,  I  regret  to  say  I  do.'' 
"  Impossible  ! '" 

"  Excuse  me,  Sire,  but  I  am  getting  old  ;  I  have  worn  harness 
now  for  thirty-four  or  thirty -five  years  ;  my  poor  shoulders  feci 
tired;  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  way  to  younger  men. 
1  am  not  a  man  of  the  present  age  —  I  have  still  one  foot  in 
the  o.d  .me;  us  a  result,  everything  seems  so  stratige  to  my 
eyes  that  I  am  bewildered  and  dazed.  In  a  word,  I  liave  the 
houcn-  to  ask  your  M(ij''stv  for  my  discharge.'" 

'■  Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  eyeing  the  officer,  who  wore  his 
uniform  with  an  ease  that  a  much  younger  man  might  have 
envied,  '-you  are  stronger  and  more  robust  thnu  I  am." 
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"Oil!"  replied  the  officer,  with  a  modest  smile,  althmigli 
tlie  modesty  was  anything  but  genuine,  "your  Majesty  says  so 
iH-cause  I  have  fairly  good  eyes,  and  am  rather  firm  on  my  legs, 
not  a  bad  horseman,  and  own  a  mustache  which  is  still  black. 
Sire,  all  this  is  vanity,  vanity  of  vanities,  delusion,  outward 
show,  smoke  !  1  know  I  look  young.  Sire,  but  I  am  really  verv 
old,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  before  another  half  year,  1  sha.i 
be  a  wreck,  gouty,  imjiotent.     And  so,  Sire  —  '" 

-  Monsieur,"  interrupted  the  King,  '•  do  you  remember  what 
you  said  yesterday  '.'  You  told  me,  from  (he  very  spot  where 
you  are  standing,  that  you  enjoyed  bettor  health  tlian  any  man 
in  France;  that  you  did  not  know  what  fatigue  men nt;  and 
that  it  did  not  trouble  you  in  the  least  to  remain  at  your 
jiost  night  and  day.  Did  you  say  so  or  not  '.'  Try  an<i  re- 
meu.ber,  monsieur." 

T'le  officer  sighed  deeply. 

'  ire,"  said  he,  ''old  age  is  boastful,  and  an  old  man  may 
be  ,,ardoned  for  speaking  well  of  himself,  since  no  cme  else  is 
likely  to  do  so.  It  is  jiossible  I  uttered  tlie  words  to  which 
voiir  .^rajesty  alludes;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  very  weary,  ami 
ask  to  be  superannuated."' 

••  Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  advancing  toward  the  officer 
with  a  gesture  full  of  grace  and  majesty,  "  you  have  not  as- 
signed the  trtie  reason  ;  you  may  wish  to  quit  my  service,  but 
\  (ju  are  hiding  from  me  tiie  motive  for  y(mr  withdrawal." 

'■  Sire,  believe  me  that  —  " 

'■  I  believe  what  I  .see,  monsieur  ;  1  see  an  energetic,  vigor- 
ous man,  a  man  of  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
best  soldier  in  France,  perhaps,  and  this  man  will  never  per- 
suade me  the  least  bit  in  the  world  that  he  is  in  need  of 
repose."' 

••  Ah,  Sire!"'  answered  the  lieutenant,  bitterly,  '-your  Maj- 
isty  is  too  lavish  of  your  eulogies;  in  good  triith,  I  am  con- 
tuunded  by  them  !  Able,  energetic,  vigorous,  brave,  the  best 
soldier  in  France  !  Why,  Sire,  your  Majesty  has  so  exaggerat  d 
the  few  meritorious  (lualities  I  pos.sess  that,  really,  1  no  longer 
lecognize  myself.  Were  I  vain  enough  to  believe  even  half  of 
wliat  your  Majesty  says  about  me,  I  should  regard  myself  as  a 
\ahiable,  nay,  an  indispensable  man;  I  should  .say  tliat  a  ser- 
V  tilt  in  whom  so  many  brilliant  qualities  were  concentrated 
nmst  be  a  priceless  treasure.  Now,  Sire,  I  have  been  all  my 
iite,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  very  much  underrated,  at 
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least  aecordins  to  my  own  idea,  except  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  your  Majesty  exags4;erates." 

The  King  frowned,  for  he  saw  that  the  ottieer's  words  veiled 
a  })oignant  and  bitter  satire  under  their  smiling  mockery. 

<'  Come,  now,  monsieur, "'  said  he,  "  let  us  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion frankly.  Do  you  dislike  my  service?  Xo  subterfuges, 
if  you  i)lease.  Answer  boldly  and  honestly  ;  I  wish  you  to  do 
so." 

At  these  words  the  otfteer,  who  had  V)een  for  some  moments 
twisting  his  hat  in  his  hands,  with  a  rather  embarrassed  air, 
raised  his  head. 

"  Oh,  Sire.''  he  answered,  "that  sets  me  a  little  more  at  m\ 
ease.  To  a  question  so  frankly  put  I  will  reply  with  equal 
frankness.  An  oiien  avowal  of  the  truth  is  salutary,  both  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  that  is  experienced  when  the  heart  is 
relieved  of  a  burden  and  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  such 
avowals.  1  will,  therefore,  confess  the  truth  to  my  King,  at 
the  .same  time  beseeching  him  to  excuse  the  bluntness  of  an 
old  soldier." 

The  acute  anxiety  felt  by  Louis  as  he  gazed  (Ui  his  otticer 
was  apparent  from  his  agitated   gestures. 

"  Well,  speak  on  ;  I  am  impatient  to  hear  the  truths  you 
have  to  tell  me." 

The  lieutenant  flung  his  hat  on  a  table,  and  his  martial  and 
intelligent  face  suddenly  took  on  an  unusual  grandeur  and 
solemnity. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  leave  the  King's  service  because  I  am 
dissatisfied.  Even  an  ordinary  workman  can,  at  the  present 
day,  respectfully  approach  his  master,  as  I  am  doing,  can  ren- 
der him  an  account  of  Ids  labor  and  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
liis  care,  and  can  then  say  :  '  Master,  my  day's  work  is  fin- 
ished, please  pay   me,  ami  let  us  part.'  " 

'•  Monsieur  !  Monsieur  I "'  cried  the  King,  purple  with  rage. 
"  Ah,  Sire  ! ''  returned  the  officer,  bending  a  knee,  "  never 
was  servant  more  respectful  to  a  King  than  I  am  to  your 
^Majesty  ;  but  you  (U'dered  me  to  speak  the  truth.  And  now 
that  I  have  begun  to  do  so,  it  must  out,  even  though  you  bade 
nie  be  silent."' 

There  was  so  much  determination  in  the  corrugated  muscles 
of  the  ottieer's  fa.e  that  Louis  XIV.  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  tell  him  to  go  on  ;  he  continued,  therefore,  while  the  King 
regarded  him  with  mingled  curiosity  and  admiration. 
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"  Sire,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  Ijave  served  the  house 
of  France  for  nearly  thirty-five  years ;  there  are  few  that  have 
worn  out  so  many  swords  in  its  service  as  1  have  done,  and  the 
swords  of  which  I  speak  were  good  swords,  Sire.  I  was  but  a 
hoy,  unschooled  in  everything  except  courage,  when  the  King, 
yiiiir  father,  saw  a  man  in  me.  1  was  a  man  when  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  saw  an  enemy  in  me.  Sire,  you  can  read  the  story 
of  that  enmity  between  the  ant  and  the  lion,  even  to  the  very 
hist  line,  in  the  secret  archives  of  your  family.  Should  you  feel 
inclined  to  examine  it,  do  so.  Sire ;  for  that  story  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  examining  it,  I  can  assure  you.  Sire.  There  you 
will  read  ^hat  the  weary  and  exhausted  lion  cried  for  mercy, 
and  it  is  ',ut  ju  tice  to  him  to  state  that  the  mercy  he  craved 
he  granted  also.  Oh  I  those  were  glorious  times,  Sire,  as  inter- 
spersed with  battles  as  an  epic  of  Tasso  or  Ariosto.  The  mar- 
vels of  those  times,  marvels  which  our  age  would  reject  as 
incredible,  were  for  us  commonplace  incidents.  For  five  years 
I  was  a  hero,  a  hero  every  day  of  those  five  years,  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  certain  illustrious  personages,  and  believe  me, 
Sire,  to  be  a  hero  during  five  years  is  to  be  a  hero  for  a  very 
long  period  !  Still  I  am  inclined  to  credit  what  those  nersons 
told  me,  for  they  were  fair  judges  of  what  constitutes  a  hero; 
tlicy  were  named  AI.  de  Richelieu,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
-M.  de  Beaufort,  and  M.  de  Retz,  himself  a  doughty  geidus  in 
street  warfare  !  Finall}-,  Louis  XIII.,  and  even  the  queen, 
your  august  mother,  deigned  to  say  to  me  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, '  I  thank  you  ! '  I  have  forgotten  the  service  I  had  the 
hai>piness  to  render  them.  Pardon  me.  Sire,  for  speaking  so 
boldly;  but,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  your 
•Majesty,  what  I  am  now  relating  is  history." 

The  King  bit  his  lips  and  flung  himself  violently  into  his 
chair. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  annoy  your  Majesty,''  said  the  lieutenant. 
•'  Ah  !  Sire,  truth  is  ever  a  troublesome  companion,  bristling 
all  over  with  steel ;  she  wounds  hira  who  comes  near  her,  and 
sometimes  him  who  tells  what  she  is."' 

••  No,  monsieur,"  answered  the  King  ;  "  I  requested  you  to 
speak,  so  continue." 

"  After  serving  the  King  and  the  cardinal  I  served  the 
regency.  Sire  ;  I  fought  also  during  the  Fronde,  but  not  so  much 
us  previously.  Men  were  already  beginning  to  diminish  in 
-stature.     Still,  I  commanded  your  Majesty's  musketeers   on 
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sume  perilous  ocfasions  which  are  recorded  on  the  company's 
orders  of  the  day.  AVhat  a  splendid  lot  was  mine  at  that 
period!  I  wis  the  favorite  of  M.  de  Mazarin.  It  was  '  Lieu- 
tenant here,  lieutenant  there  !  Tiieutenant  to  the  right,  lieuten- 
ant to  the  left:'  Tliere  was  not  a  single  thun^p  given  in 
France  with  the  giving  ot  which  your  very  humble  servant  was 
not  concerned,  lint  soon  France  was  not  'oig  enough  for  our 
worthy  cardinal  !  He  sent  nie  to  iMigland  to  deul  with  Crom- 
well, a  gentleman  with  very  little  softness  about  him,  I  assure 
you,  Sire.  I  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  and  I  have  been 
able  tn  take  his  measure.  The  inducements  held  out  to  me,  if 
I  undertook  that  comiuission,  were  very  liberal,  and  as  I  did 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  T  was  ostensibly  recommended  to 
do,  I  M-as  generously  rewarded.  I  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  captain  of  musketeers,  the  most  enviable  post  at  court,  for 
it  gives  the  holder  of  it  i)recede;ice  over  the  marshals  of  France  ; 
and  this  is  but  justice,  for  when  you  name  the  captain  of  nnis- 
keteers  you  name  the  flower  of  the  army,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  ! " 

"Cai)tain,  mo]isieur  !  "  exclaimed  the  King,"  you  have  made 
a  mistake,  you  mean  lieutenant." 

"  No,  Sire,  I  never  make  a  mistake ;  your  Majesty  may 
take  my  word  for  that;  M.  de  Mazarin  himself  gave  me  the 
commission."' 

"  And  what  followed  ?  '' 

"  M.  de  Mazarin,  as  you  know  better  than  any  one,  does 
not  often  give  and  even  sometimes  takes  back  what  he  has 
given :  he  took  it  back  from  me  when  peace  was  made  and  lie 
no  longer  needed  me.  Doubtless  I  was  not  worthy  of  a  post 
that  had  been  filled  previously  by  M.  de  Treville,  of  illus- 
trin\is  memory;  but  then,  it  had  been  promised  to  me,  had 
been  given  to  me ;  the  promise  and  the  gift  should  have  held 

1  '* 
good. 

"  So  that  is  the  cause  of  your  discontent,  monsieur  ?  replied 
the  King.  "  Well,  I  will  see  to  the  matter.  I  love  justice, 
and  your  claim,  though  made  in  a  somewhat  military  fashion, 
does  not  displease  me." 

'•Oh.  Sire,"  returned  the  officer,  "your  Majesty  must  have 
misunderstood  me  ;  I  make  no  claim  any  longer." 

'•Excessive  delicacy  on  your  part,  monsieur;  but  1  will  at- 
tend to  vour  interests,  and  later  on  — '" 

"  (Jh.'Sire !  that  phrase  *  later  on  ' !    For  thirty  years  have  I 
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lived  on  that  amiable  phmse  which  I  have  heard  from  the  lii)S 
of  so  many  great  personages,  and  now,  Sire,  from  yours.  '  Later 
oil :  •  because  of  that  phrase  I  have  received  twenty  wounds 
and  have  reached  my  tifty-fourth  vear  with  never  a  louis  in 
my  purse,  without  ever  meeting  with  a  protector  during  mv 
career,  —  I  who  have  protected  so  many.  And  so,  Sire,  I  have 
ihanged  the  formula,  and  when  any  one  says  to  me  :  '  Later  on  ' ' 
[  answer:  *  At  once  !'  However,  Sirt,  all  I  crave  is  rest  I 
may  surely  obtain  that,  since  the  granting  of  it  will  cost  no- 
l"idy  anything." 

•>  I  did  not  expect  such  language,  monsieur,  from  one  who 
iias  always  lived  among  persons  of  such  exalted  rank.  You 
f.-rgetyou  are  speaking  to  the  King,  co  a  gentleman  who  is, 
1  presume,  of  quite  as  good  a  house  as  your  own,  and  when  I 
say  •  later  on,'  I  mean  it." 

"  No  doubt.  Sire.  But  the  conclusion  you  must  draw  from 
ihe  startling  truths  I  have  just  told  you  is  simply  this  :  thou-h 
i  saw  on  that  table  the  marshal's  truncheon,  the  constable's 
sword,  the  crown  of  Poland,  I  swear  to  you.  Sire,  that,  instead 
nt  '  Later  on,'  I  should  still  say  :  '  At  once  :  '  Pray,  pardon  me, 
^ne.  1  belong  to  the  country  of  your  grandfather  Henri  IV 
1  ilo  not  speak  often,  but,  when  I  do  speak.  I  speak  right  out  " 
"  It  would  seem  the  future  of  my  reign  has  but  little  temp- 
tation tor  you,  monsieur  ! '"  .said  Louis,  haughtily. 

••  Forgetfulness,  forgetfulness  on  every  side !  "  cried  the 
-tiicer,  undauntedly.  "  The  master  has  forgotten  the  servant, 
and  now  the  servant  is  forced  to  forget  the  master.  I  live  in 
a  wiotclied  age.  Sire.  I  see  that  the  voung  are  def)ressed  and 
tiiiii  I,  faint-hearted  and  impoverished,  when  they  should  be 
ruh  and  powerful.  Yesterday  evening,  for  example,  I  throw 
"pen  the  door  of  a  King  of  France  before  a  King  of  Eng- 
land who.se  father,  in  spite  of  my  insignificance,  I  would  havr 
^avod  from  death,  had  not  God  been  against  me.  that  God 
"li'Muspired  Cromwell,  his  elect;  I  throw  open  that  door  I 
I'  peat,  throw  open  a  brother's  palace  to  a  brother,  and  I  see  — 
I'trwith  me.  Sire,  the  thought  if  it  wrings  mv  heart  '  —  I 
^•-'  tlie  minister  of  my  King  drive  away  the  exile^and  degrade 
my  master  by  condemning  to  misery  a  sovereign  who  is  mv 
niasters  equal;  and  finally,  I  see  mv  prince,  who  is  voun-, 
'''iHlsoine,  and  brave,  with  courage  in  his  heart  and  lightniin' 
in  Ins  eve  --  I  see  him  tremble  before  a  priest  who  laughs  at 
lum  behind  the  curtains  of  his  closet,  where,  i...  hi^  h.-:'   1-a 
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digests  all  the  gold  of  France,  to  be  afterward  iiij,Milfed  in  his 
secret  coffers.  Yes,  I  understand  that  look.  Sire.  My  auda- 
city borders  on  insanity.  I  cannot  help  it,  Sire.  But,  though 
I  am  an  old  man,  if  any  one  dared  to  utter  in  my  presence 
the  words  1  have  now  ventured  to  axldress  to  my  King,  I 
would  ram  them  down  his  throat !  In  short,  Sire,  it  was  your 
Majesty  who  insisted  that  I  should  empty  my  lieart  before 
you.  Well,  I  have  poured  out  at  your  feet  all  the  rage  that 
has  been  accumulating  in  it  for  tliirty  years,  just  as  I  would 
pour  out  all  mv  blood  at  your  Majesty's  behest." 

The    King,  "without  uttering   a  word,  dashed  off  the  cold 
perspiration  that  coursed  in  streams  down  from  his  temples. 

The   minute's  silence  that   followed  this   violent  outburst 
represented  ages  of  suffering  for  speaker  and  listener. 

"M(msieur,"  said  the  King,  at  length,  "you  have  pro- 
nounced the  word  '  forgetful  ness  ; '  it  is  the  only  word  to  which 
I  have  attended,  it  is  the  only  word  to  which  I  will  reply. 
Others  may  have  been  forgetful,  but  I  am  not,  and,  in  proof  of 
this,  I  will  state  that  I  remember  how  on  a  day  of  rebellious 
convulsion,  how  on  a  day  when  a  frantic  mob,  raging  and 
howling  like  the  sea,  invaded  the  Talais  Royal ;  how  on  a 
certain^dav,  in  short,  when  I  feigned  to  be  asleep  in  my  bed,  a 
single  man,  with  drawn  sword,  stood  concealed  behind  my 
pillow,  guarding  my  life,  ready  to  risk  his  own  for  me,  as  he 
had  already  risked  it  a  score  of  times  for  ray  family.  Was 
not  that  gentleman  whose  name  I  asked  at  the  time  called 
M.  d'Artagnan,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  has  a  good  memory,"  the  officer  answered 

coldly. 

"  Surely,  tl  :n,  monsieur,"  continued  the  King,  "  if  1  can 
remember  so  well  what  occurred  when  I  was  a  child,  I  am 
likely  to  remember  still  better  what  may  occur  when  I  am  a 

man."  ,    ,  „      -j  ii, 

"  Your  Majesty  has  been  richly  endowed  by  dod,    said  the 

officer,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Come,  now,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  went  on  Louis,  feverishly, 
"  can  you  not  be  as  patient  as  I  am  ?     Can  you  not  do  as  1 

do?" 

"  And  what  do  you  do,  Sire  ?  " 

'•I  wait." 

"  Y'our  Majesty  waits,  because  you  are  young ;  but.  Sire,  i 
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Owing  old  ago  an.l  looking  into  the  itunost  reoos.ses  of  niv 
IH...SO.  \o«r  Majesty  is  beginning  life  ;  you  are  full  of  hor.e 
.•ui.l  .sanguine  of  an  auspieious  future.  H«t,  .Sire.  I  stand  at 
lu-  opposite  verge  of  the  horizon,  an.l  we  are  so  far  apart  that 
I  should  iiever  have  tune  to  wait  until  your  Maje.sty  came  up 

I^oui.s  took  another  turn  in  the  chamber,  still  wiping  from 
11.^  forehead  the  ,.erspiration,  which  flowed  in  such  abundance 
liat   his  physicians  would  have  been  alarme<l,  ha.l  thev  seen 
liiiu  in  such  a  condition. 

"  Very  well,  monsieur,"  Louis  said  at  last,  curtlv      "  You 

want  your  discharge;    you  shall  have  it.      Vou   resign    your 

rank  as  lieutenant  of  musketeers?" 

'•  I  humbly  lay  my  resignation  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  S.re  " 

'•  Enough      I  will  sign  the  order  for  the  payment  of  your 

|ieiision.  '    ■'  .t"ui 

'•  I  shall  be  under  a  thousand  obligations  to  your  Majesty 
I'lr  doing  .so. '  J      - 

••  ^lon^ieur,';  said  the  King,  making  a  violent  effort  to  speak 
'  aim  } ,  "I  believe  you  are  losing  a  good  master." 
••  And  I  am  sure  of  it,  Sire." 
"  Shall  you  ever  find  such  another  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Sire,  I  ani  well  aware  that  your  Majesty  has  not  your 
4  a    .n  the  world.     Consequently,   I   have  decided  nevJr  to 
ater  the  service  of  any  other  king  whatever,  and  will  heuce- 
tiath  be  my  own  master." 
'•  You  say  so  ?  " 
'•  I  swear  so.  Sire." 

"  I  shall  remember  your  words,  monsieur." 
J)".A.rtagnan  bowed.' 

"  You  know  I  have  a  good  memory,"  continued  the  Kin^j 

••  ^e.s.  Sire;    and  yet  I  should  wish  your  Majesty's  memorv 

-re  so,  .ewhatin  default  on  the  present  occasion,  ^o  thatTo^ 

nght  forget  all  the  miseries  which  I  hav.  been  compelled  to 

a.v   bare  before  your  eyes.     But  your  Majesty  is  so    \t  above 

tlie  jMjor  and  humble  that  I  hope  —  " 

..  .''rvthin^f^tf'''  °^T''"';'  "I'"  ^  '^^  *^^«  ^"»'  ''-'^^  beholds 
•l^ thing,  the  great  and  tlie  little,  the  prosperous  and  the 

••■tched,  giving  to  some  brightness,  to  others  warmth,  and  to 
IK'  .^^T'  ^^-  ^^'•t''^g»an,  adieu  ;  you  are  free." 
And    the   King,    with   a   hoarse   sob,    which    was    quieklv 
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D'ArtaK'iian   took  up  his  hat  fruiu  the  table  upon  which  he 
had  Hiuig  It,  and  passed  out. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE    I'KOSfUIKEl). 

Befork  D'Artasnan  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  King 
siuunione<l  his  gentleiuan. 

"  I  have  a  coiiiinission  for  you,  monsieur,"  said  he. 

« I  am  at  your  Majesty's  orders." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  then." 

The  y<nuig  King  thereupon  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
cost  him  many  a  sigh,  although  something  like  triumph  gleamed 
in  his  eyes. 

'•  Mo.vsiEUR  LE  Cardinal  : 

"  Thanks  to  i/our  excellent  adt-ire  and  to  your  firmness, 
espectdl/i/,  I  hare  caii'juished  and  rrushed  a  wnikness  iin- 
worthii  of  a  kimj.  The  abilitij  with  which  i/oii  have  (irranged 
inij  destiny  has  been  of  too  si'jnal  a  character  not  to  make  me 
jKiKse  at  the  reri/  moment  I  was  about  to  undo  i/our  work.  I 
saw  how  wronrj'it  was  for  me  to  uttemjjf  to  wander  from  the 
jjath  i/ou  had  marked  out  for  me.  Assuredly,  noth in;/  could 
hare  been  more  unfortunate  for  France  or  for  my  family  than 
a  misunderstandimj  between  myself  and  my  minister. 

"  Yet  this  misfortune  would  hare  occurred  had  I  married 
your  niece.  I  see  that  plainly  now,  and  will  henceforth  offer 
no  opposition  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  fate.  I  am,  therefore, 
ready  to  espouse  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  You  may  at 
once  make  arranyements  for  openiny  the  conference. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Louis." 

The  King  read  the  letter  and  then  sealed  it  with  his  own 
hand. 

"Take  this  letter  to  M.  le  Cardinal,"  said  he. 

His  gentleman  withdrew.  At  Mazarin's  door  he  met  Ber- 
nouin,  who  was  waiting  for  him  anxiously. 
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'•Monsieur,"  said 
']iiiiin'iK'o." 


jentleman,  ••  I   have  a  letter  for  h 


IS 


A  letter!     Ah  !  we  expected  as  iniich  after  the  1 


ittle 


expe- 


dition this  niorninj,'.'" 

"  So  yon  knew  that  his  Majesty  —  " 

"  As  prime  minister  we  are  bonn-l  to  know  everything  and 
liis  Majesty,  I  have  no  doubt,  begged  and  prayed  an.l  i,.i- 
l'liire<i  '.'  ' 

•'I  don't  know  that,  bnt  I  know  he  sighed  often  enouirh 
Willie  he  was  writing." 

■'Of  course,  of  course,  we  all  know  what  that  sort  of  thing 
means.      Happiness  is   the  cause  of  as   many    sighs  as  grief 

iiKinsieur."'  ' 

'•  Still  the  King  did  not  seem  at  all  hapi)y  on  his  return 
monsieur."'  ' 

••  \'m\  must  not  have  examined  him  closely.  Hesides  you 
niily  saw  his  Majesty  on  his  return,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the 
,-uards  was  his  sole  companion.  Hut  I  had  his  Eminence's 
telescope;  whenever  he  was  too  tired  to  look  through  it,  I  took 
his  place.      I  am  sure  I  .saw  them  both  in  tears.'' 

"  Ah,  but  are  you  sure  they  were  weeping  from  happiness  '^  " 

"  .No,  but  from  love;  and  J  am  certain  they  were  lavish  in 
ilieir  p-omises  of  mutual  devotion,  promises  'which  the  Kin" 
a>ks  no  etter  than  to  keep.  This  letter  is  the  beginning  of 
thou-  fulhlment."  ^ 

"And  how  does  his  P^minence  regard  this  love  of  theirs 
which,  for  that  matter,  is  no  secret '.' ''  ' 

Bernouin  took  the  arm  of  the  King  "s  messenger  as  thev  were 
uiounting  the  s*-aircase. 

.!'  \  Y'^yj^^^  y«"  '^  confidence,"  said  he,  in  an  undertone, 
"that  his  Eminence  expects  the  affair  will  be  arranged  succes.s- 
liilly.  I  know  very  well  we  shall  have  war  with  Spain  But 
that  ,loes  n't  matter  ;  nothing  could  please  the  nobility  better 
I  he  dowry  M.  le  Cardinal  will  bestow  on  his  niece  will  be 
loyal,  nay,  more  than  royal.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  money 
and  no  end  of  festivals  and  merrymaking.  Everybody  will  be 
satisfied." 

•'  It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  gentleman,  with  a  shake  of 
f'!s  head  ;  "  but  1  imagine  this  is  a  very  small  letter  to  contain 
all  you  say. 

"  Hut  I*ain  certain  of  what  I  say.     M.  d'Artagnan  has  told 
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•• 'I'lilit   I-  ililftMCIlt.       I'ray   uli.lt   iIkI  lie  tell   Vnii  :' "' 
••  I  Miiiclr  ^oiiic  iii'iiiini's  al"i;it  ( crtain  mattcis  on  tin'  i>:irt   (if 
tlif  ••iirilniiil.  taking  g<»'<l  'iirr  to  toiiccal   my   real  dhjt'ct,  ioT 
M.  (r.\ita;,'Maii  is  as  sly  as  a  fnx. 

'•  ■  Mv  ileal  M  lirii'uuiii,"  he  answere.l,  •  the  Kiiij,'  is  iiiaiUy 
in  hive' with  MaiU'iiioiselle  ile  Maniiiii.  That  is  all  I  am  at, 
liberty  to  tell  y<>ii.' 

•"  What  1  '  I  exclaimod.  '  do  you  really  believe  him  eapablo 
of  upiiosiuj,'  the  i>laiis  of  his  Kmiiieiiee  '.' " 

■•'Ah,  iloii't  ask  me."  he  saiil.  •  I  b<-lievethe  Kin;,'  is  capable 
(if  everything'.  Me  has  a  head  of  iron,  and  what  he  wills,  he 
wills  tirinly.  If  he  has  >.et  his  heart  on  marrying,'  Mademoiselle 
lie  Mancini.  he  '11  many  hei'  for  a  certainty.' 

••Then  he  went   to  the  stables,  took  a  horse,  saddled  it   him- 
self, jumiied  on  its  b:uk.  and  was  otf  like  a  shot." 
"  And  so  you  believe  that 

"  M.  le  Lieutenant  knows  more  than  he  wants  to  tell." 
'■  And,  in  your  opinion,  M.  d'Artaifuan  has  —  '' 
"(ralloiied   after   the  e.\iles.  in   all    probability,  to  make  ar- 
rant,'emeiits  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  Kinj,''s  love." 

(iossi|iin}^  in  this  fashion,  the  two  friends  arrived  at  the  door 
of  his  Kminence"s  study.  His  Kminence  was  free  from  ^out, 
and  was  walking  restlessly  up  and  (h)wn  the  room,  listening  at 
the  doors  and  peeping  through  the  windows. 

liernouin  entered,  followed  by  the  gentleman,  who  liad  been 
ordered  by  the  King  to  hand  the  letter  to  the  Cardinal  i)erson- 
allv.  Mazarin  took  the  letter;  but  beioiv  In.  •  .>.!ned  :•.  ho 
assumed  the  smile  that  was  always  gotten  up  l)y  him  for  pul)- 
lic  occasions;  a  useful  smile,  for  it  always  served  to  cijuceal 
\\\»  real  sentiments,  no  matter  of  what  character  they  might  he. 
And  so,  whatever  nught  l)e  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  letter,  no  one  c(Mdd  discern  it  on  his  faee. 

''(io(jd  I  "  he  ex(daimed,  when  he  had  peru.sed  it  a  couple  of 
times.  ••  Nothing  c(ndd  be  better,  monsieur  1  Inform  the 
King  that  1  thank  him  for  his  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  queen  mother,  and  that  I  am  going  to  set  about  the  iiccom- 
plishment  of  his  wislies  immediately."' 

The  gentleman  retired.     No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him  than  the  cardinal,  who  wore  no  mask   for  Bernouiu, 
fiung  aside  the  one  that  had  covered  his  fa(>e  for  the  moment, 
and,  in  his  most  lugubrious  tone: 
•  isliiiiimmi  M    <1p  lii-ieniip  "  s.aid  he. 
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111  fivp  iiiiiiiit.'s  tli(>  spcretary  was  in  flio  room. 

"  Monsieur,"  sai.l  lio.  "  I  Iiave  just  roii.UMwl  a  preat  service 
tn  the  iiK.naivhy,  tlie  greatest  I  ever  rende-e.l  it  ilnrinf,'  my  life 
IJ.'ar  this    letter  to  her  Majesty  i'  e  (lueen   mother,  and.'wlien 
.-hr    returns    it,  you  will    phice   it    in    I^ox    15,  whieii   is  lull   ot 
'locunients  and   r.'mids  relatinj,'  to  my  ministry." 

Hrienne  passed  ,ut,  and,  as  the  s.mI  of  this  interestin-,'  lett.M- 
was  broken,  he  did  not  fail  to  read  it  ,,m  his  way.  It  isliar  llv 
n.'cessary  to  state  that  liernouin,  who  was  everybody's  friend, 
«ame  up  close  enough  to  the  secretary  to  read  it  over  his 
shoiUder.  The  news  spread  through  the  castle  with  such  ra- 
I'ldity  that  Mazarin  l)e„an  to  fear  it  would  reach  th<^  (pieen 
mother  before  Louis  XIV.'s  letter.  A  moment  later  every  one 
was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  move,  and  M.  de  Conde,  after  pav- 
ing his  respects  to  the  King  at  what  would  have  been  his  /,-f^r, 
if  he  had  not  been  up  several  hours  Iwfore,  wrote  down  the 
(  ityof  Tortierson  ids  tablet,  as  the  place  where  their  Majesties 
should  next  sojourn  and  re])ose. 

And  so,  in  a  few  minutes,  an  intrigue  was  foiled  that  had 
k.'pt  all  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  secretly  on  the  alert  for 
-ome  time.  Yet  it  is  not  very  clear  that  it"'  had  any  other  re- 
sult except  to  deprive  a  j.oor  lieutenant  of  musketeers  of  his 
'  ..iiimission  and  chances  of  advancement.  It  is  true,  however 
'hat.  on  the  other  liand,  he  gained  his  liberty.  ' 

We  shall  soon  learn  whether  M.  d'Artagnan  turned  this 
liberty  to  account.  At  present  we  will,  with  the  reader's  per- 
mission, return  to  the  Hot^llerie  des  M»:dici.s,  a  window  in 
which  had  just  been  opent-d.  at  the  ve— moa  .  .  that  orders 
•A.Mc  issued  at  the  castle  for  the  King's  departure. 

This  window  was  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  King  Charles 
I  lie  luckless  prince  had  passed  tlie  night  in  a  sort  of  delirium' 
Ins  head  resting  on  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on  a  table,  while 
'lif  aged  and  feeble  Parry  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  corner 
worn  out  in  body  and  mind.  Strange  was  the  destiny  of  this 
loyal  servitor,  who  .saw  tlie  same  frightful  series  of  misfor- 
tunes that  had  afHicted  the  first  generation  now  threatening 
the  second.  When  Charles  II.  had  fully  realized  the  fresh 
deteat  he  had  just  experienced,  when  he  hatl  fathomed  the 
hopeless  isolation  into  which  he  had  just  fallen,  and  seen  his 
Ji-^t  hope  melt  into  thin  air,  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  dizzi- 
Jiess  and  fell  back  in  the  wide  armchair  upon  which  he  sat. 

1  hPn    T-rod   tinnlr    nnmT-toaoi^*-*     ^*-.     4-"U«     ...,4? i. ±^         ^  i 
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sont  to  liim  sl>'Pji,  tlio  innocent  brother  of  deatli.  He  did  not 
awaken  until  half-past  six,  at  a  moment  when  the  sun  was 
already  shiniu;^'  bri;j;htly  on  his  chaniber,  and  Parry,  who  did 
not  stir  for  fear  of  disturbing  him,  was  i;a/ing  with  deepest 
sorrow  on  his  youiiLj  master's  eyes,  red  from  want  of  sleep, 
and  on  his  eheeks,  pallid  from  sufferiii",'  and  privations. 

At  lenj^tli  the  noise  made  by  some  heavy  wagons,  descending 
toward  the  Loire,  aroused  Charles.  He  got  uj),  looked  around 
him,  like  one  who  hatl  forgotten  wlu-re  he  was,  perceived  I'arry, 
shook  his  hand,  and  ordered  Inm  to  settle  liis  account  \vith 
Maitre  Cropole.  Maitre  Cropole,  now  that  he  had  to  make 
out  his  bill,  acquitted  himself  of  the  task,  it  must  be  admitted, 
like  an  honest  man  ;  he  re])eated,  however,  his  usual  comjdaint, 
namely,  that  the  two  travellers  liad  eaten  nothing.  This  \va.s 
doubly  annoying,  for  it  at  once  discredited  his  cooking  and 
forced  him  to  ask  ]iayment  for  meals  that  liad  not  been  con- 
sumed, but,  nevertheless,  were  of  no  further  use  to  him.  Parry 
made  no  objection,  but  paid. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  King,  "that  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  horses.  They  have  certainly  not  eaten  at  your  expense, 
and  it  will  be  rather  disagreeable  for  travellers  like  us,  who 
have  to  go  a  long  distance,  if  we  find  that  their  strength  ;.as 
deteriorated." 

I?ut  at  these  words,  Cropole  assumed  his  most  imi)osiug  de- 
lueano;-,  and  replied  that  the  manger  of  the  Medici  was  quite 
as  hospitable  as  the  dining-room. 

The  King  then  mounted;  his  old  servant  did  likewise,  and 
both  started  for  Paris,  scarcely  meeting  on  their  way  a  single 
individual,  either  in  tiie  streets  or  suburbs. 

This  journey  was  one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  in  the 
prince's  life,  for  it  was  a  second  banishment.  The  unhappy 
cling  to  tlie  frailest  hopes,  just  as  the  happy  cling  to  the  most 
unalloyed  of  their  enjoyments,  and  when  they  are  forced  to 
abandon  the  spot  where  hope  buoyed  up  their  liearts,  they 
experience  that  agonizing  regret  v-hich  the  exile  feels  when  he 
sets  foot  on  the  sdiii)  that  is  to  bear  him  to  a  foreign  land.  It 
wo(dd  seem  as  if  the  heart  that  has  been  often  wounded  ever 
after  suffers  from  the  slightest  bruise;  as  if  it  looked  on  a 
jiassing  relief  from  misery,  which  is  but  the  absence  of  pain, 
as  a  real  good.  .\nd  the  reason  of  this  is  that  God,  into  the 
midst  of  the  most  a])]ialling  misfortunes,  has  flung  hope  as  the 
drop  of  water  the  wealthy  sinner  in  hell  asked  of  Lazarus. 
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For  ;i  moment  evfii,  the  Iio]ie  of  Cliarles  If.  had  V)eoii  more 
tliau  an  elusive  joy.  It  was  the  momt  at  when  lie  was  wol- 
eoiaeil  witli  such  coniiality  by  his  hnjtlier  kiii,^'.  At  tliat 
moiueut  his  liope  liad  become  tangibh;,  iiad  become  a  reality  ; 
and  then  a  smhlen  change,  and  tlie  refusal  of  Mazarin  had 
turned  that  air-built  reality  back  ai,'aiu  into  a  dream.  That 
promise  which  Louis  XIV.  had  given  and  so  quickly  with- 
ilrawn  was  but  a  mockery.  A  mockery,  like  his  crown,  his 
sceptre,  his  friends,  like  everything  tluit  had  surrounded  his 
royal  childhood  and  forsaken  his  pro.scribed  youth.  Mockery  ! 
e\cryt'ung  was  a  mockery  for  Charles  II.,  excej)!  the  cold  aiid 
sombre  repose  which  is  promised  by  death. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  hapless  prince,  seated  languidly 
on  his  horse,  upon  the  neck  of  which  he  had  dropped  the 
ivins  ;  he  rode  along  beneath  the  mild  and  genial  sun  that 
shines  in  the  Uionth  of  May,  and,  in  his  gloomv  misanthropy, 
the  exile  saw  in  the  brightness  of  the  lieaveus  an  insult  to  his 
hopeless  sorrow. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

REMEMBER ! 

A  iioRSEMAX  riding  at  full  speed  along  the  road  leading  to 
ISImIs.  which  he  had  left  about  half  an  hour  before,  jiassed  the 
two  travellers,  and  while  doing  so,  courteously  raised  his  hat, 
tliough  he  was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry.  The  King  scarcely 
paid  any  attention  to  this  cavalier,  who  was  about  twenty-four 
or  twcPty-tive  years  old.  He  occasionally  turned  round  and 
made  friendly  signs  to  a  man  standing"  in  front  of  a  gate 
lu'lunging  to  a  line  mansion  partly  red  and  partly  white,  or, 
in  other  words,  built  of  bricks  and  granite;  it  was  roofed  with 
slate,  and  stood  on  the  left  of  the  road  along  which  the  prince 
was  travelling. 

The  person  near  the  gate  was  a  tall,  thin  old  man  with 
white  hair  ;  he  replied  to  the  signs  of  the  young  man  by  fare- 
well gestures  as  tender  as  could  have  been  ma<le  by  a  father. 

The  young  man  disa'uieared  at  the  first  turning  of  the  road, 
a  road  lined  with  magnificent  trees,  and  the  ohl  man  was  pre- 
inuiiig  to  return  to  the  house,  when  his  attei)ti(  n  was  attracted 
by  the  two  travellers  as  they  came  in  front  of  die  gate. 
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Tlio  KiuLj  was  ridin.i,'  in  the  inanncr  to  wliich  we  have 
alliiilcd,  liis  lu'ail  hciit,  liis  arms  liangiiif^  down  inertly,  allow- 
ing,' his  horse  to  yi)  at  whatever  pace  he  chose  and  almost 
wm-ie  ii"  chose,  wiiile  I'arry,  who  was  behind  him,  hail  taken 
i.tf  his  hat,  that  he  mit,'ht  enjoy  to  the  fnll  tiie  genial  intlnence 
mI  tlie  sun,  and  was  looking  about  to  the  right  and  left.  His 
•  ■yes  met  those  of  the  old  man  leaning  against  the  gate,  who, 
a^  if  in  the  ])resence  of  something  nnusnal,  uttered  an  exclam- 
ali'iu  and  advanceil  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
trave'  ts. 

After  a  glance  at  I'arry,  his  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on 
his  companion.  Hut  rajjid  as  was  his  examination  of  the 
King,  irs  clfect  was  visibly  reflected  on  the  old  man's  features, 
and  ro  sooner  had  he  recognized  the  younger  of  the  two 
travellers  —  we  say  '•  recognized,"  for  nothing  but  a  ]>ositive 
recognition  could  account  for  his  action  —  no  sooner,  we  repeat, 
had  he  recognized  the  younger  of  the  two  travellers  than  he 
joined  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  res])ectful  astonishment,  took 
off  lii.s  hat,  and  bowed  so  profoundly  that  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  kneeling. 

Though  the  King  was  unobservant,  or,  rather,  absorbed  in 
his  own  reficctious,  this  demonstration  at  once  attracted  his 
attention.      He  halted,  and,  turning  to  I'arry,  said  : 

•'Good  heavens,  I'arry,  who  is  that  man  who  salutes  me  so 
respectfully  '.'     Do  you  think  lie  knows  me'.'  " 

I'arry,  who  was  (piitc  |iale  from  excitement,  had  already 
turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

"  .\h.  Sire,"  said  he,  coming  suddenly  to  a  stop  within  five 
en-  six  yards  of  t\\o  old  man,  who  was  now  kneeling,  ••  as  you 
can  see  for  yourself,  I  am  lost  in  amazement,  for,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  I  am  acquainted  with  that  trusty  veteran. 
V'es,  yes,  it  is  he,  beyond  a  doubt.  Y'our  Majesty  will  permit 
me  to  speak  to  him  '.' '' 

"Of  course." 

''  And  so  it  is  you,  ^I.  Grimaud  ?  "  inquired  Tarry. 

"  Ves,  it  is  I,"  answered  the  tall  old  m.an,  straightening 
himself  up,  but  as  respectful  in  his  bearing  as  before. 

"  Sire,'"  said  I'arry,  "  1  surmised  correctly;  this  man  is  the 
servant  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  the  high-minded  gentleman 
about  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken  to  your  Majesty,  if  you 
will  remember,  that  his  name  must  not  only  be  lu  your  recol- 
lection, but  engraved  on  your  heart," 
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''  Thfi  man  who  st.  h1  by  my  father  in  his  last  moments  ?  "' 
asked  <"liarles,  visibly  startled' by  the  remembrance. 

'■  The  very  same,  Sire." 

"  .\las  :  "  sighed  Charles. 

Then,  addressing  (Jrimand,  wliose  keen,  intelligent  eyes 
were  apparently  making  an  effort  to  fathom  his  thonghts. 

"  My  friend,"  he  inqnired,  "does  yonr  master,  the  C'onite  de 
la  ¥he,  live  in  this  neighborhood  '.' " 

'•  Yonder,"  answered  Grimaud,  pointing  with  his  outstretched 
arm  to  the  white  and  red  house  that  stood  away  from  the  gate. 

"  Is  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere  now  at  home  '.'  ' ' 

"  At  the  back,  under  the  chestnuts." 

"Parry,"  said  the  Kini-.  «[  must  not  let  this  precious 
opportimity  escape  me,  and  I  must  avail  myself  of  it  to  thank 
the  gentleman  to  whom  our  house  is  indebted  for  such  a  fine 
example  of  self-.sacrilice  and  generosity.  J'.e  kind  enongh  to 
hold  my  horse,  my  friend." 

And  throwing  the  reins  to  (Irimaud,  the  King  passed  through 
The  gate  into  the  domain  of  Athos,  entering  alone,  as  one  equal 
iiiiglit  enter  the  grounds  of  his  fellow.  Tlie  laconic  answer  of 
•  Jrimaudhad  tohl  him  he  shonlil  find  the  count  at  the  back, 
under  the  chestnuts.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  left  of  the 
liouse,  and  made  his  way  to  flu;  avenue  that  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him.  The  thing  was  easy  enough,  for  those  majestic 
trees,  already  ccjvered  with  foliage  and  flowers,  towered  above 
all  the  others. 

As  soon  as  the  young  prince  entered  the  avenue,  dark  in 
some  spots,  bright  in  others,  according  as  the  trees  that  shaded 
the  alley  were  more  or  less  in  leaf,  he  perceived  a  gentle- 
man walking  with  his  arms  folded  behind  him  and  seem- 
ingly plunged  in  thought.  Xo  doubt  Charles  II.  must  have 
'iften  had  the  aj)i)earance  of  this  gentleman  described  to 
liim,  for  he  marched  straight  up  to  liim  without  any  hesita- 
tion. At  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  the  (  omte  de  la  Fere 
turned  his  head,  and.  seeing  a  stranger  of  distinguished  and 
graceful  bearing  coming  toward  him,  he  raised  his  hat  and 
waited.  Charles  II.  doffed  his  hat  also,  when  within  a  few 
yards  of   him,  as  if   in   response   to  the   count's  questioning 

'•  M.  Ic  Comte,"  said  lie,  "  I  have  come  to  discharge  a 
iuty.  I  have  long  been  an.xious  to  offer  you  the  exjtression 
■  'f  my  profound  gratitude.      I  am  Charles  11.,  son  of  Charles 
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Stiiart.  will!   i-fi'^iifil   (i\or    I''!i,L,'lmi(l   ami    ji'Mislird   on    the  scaf- 

tnl(i." 

At  tlie  nioiition  of  tliat  illustrious  iiaiiio  Athos  frit  a  kind 
of  slmddtM'  iT('i'|i  tlirou^'h  his  veins  :  ln.t  a1  the  si^'ht  of  tliis 
yoiiui,'  man  standiii.;,'  harehoadi'd  lictorc  him  and  offering  him 
"his  liand.  two  tears  clonded  for  a  moment  the  limjiid  a/nrn  of 
his  radiant  eyes. 

He  inclined  re\'ereiit!y.  hut  the  prince  took  his  hand  in  his. 


"  ]-!ehold  how  unfortunate  1  am.  M.  le  Comtel"  sain 
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leed.'"  said    Athos.  answerin;^'   the    first    part    of    the 
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your  ilajesty  has  seen  many  evil  d 


ivs. 


And  the  worst,  alas  I  "'  re|died  <'liarles,  "are,  perhajis,  still 


to  rome. 


Sire,  v/e  must  havt 


Count, 
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itint. 


mtinued   ( 'harlt 


did 


akiii;^  his   head.   ■'  I 
as  a  "ood  ("hristian 


was  hojiefnl   tmtil   last  night,  as  hop 
should  be.   1    swear  to  you."' 

Vthos  looked  impiiringly  at  the  Kiiii,'. 

"Oh,  the  tah'  is  easily  told,"  said  Charles  II.      ••  Troscribed, 
despoiled,   and   derided.   1    resolved    to   comiuer  my  pride  ai 


nake  a  last  trial  of  fortnn 


Has  not  Heaven  decreed  that  all 


the  rrood  and  evil  forlicii   ot   our  famil',-  should  eoiue  eternally 


from  Frani'e 
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ou  know  soi!i 


ethintr  about  that,  monsieur,  for 


vou  are  one  of  the   Fremdimen  my   unhajijiy  father  found  at 


the  foot  of  the  sc 


iffol 


il   on 


the   (lav  of   his  (le;ith.   after   liaviii'' 
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e  the  honor  of  indatinir  to  me  — 


That  is  ti 


Well.  I  had  the  i)rotect 
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J  shrink  from  utterin.i,'  that  won 
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understand  everythiiii,'.  that  it  must  be  dithcult  for  a 
Stuart  to  do  so  —  I  had.  I  re))eat.  the  jirotection  of  my  cousin 
the  Stadtholder  of  Holland;   but,  witiiout  the  intervention,  or 
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at  least  the  consent  of  Fr;;ncp,  the  Stadthukler  would  not  take 
the  enteri)iise  in  hand.  I  cuine  then  to  ask  the  Kiu-T  of 
France  for  his  consent,  and  lie  refused  it."'  ° 

"The  Kinj,'  of  France  refused  it,  Sii-e  ?  '" 

•■  ( )h,  not  1.1  his  own  i)erson,  —  1  must  do  justice  to  inv  voung 
hrother  l.ouis,   -  ijut  through  if.  de  Mazarin." 

Atlios  bit  his  lijis. 

•■  I'erhaps  you  consider  I  should  have  expected  this  refu- 
sal 7  "  said  the  King,  who  had  noticed  the  expression  on  the 
cnuiit's  features. 

••  \'ou  have  guessed  correctly,  Sire,"  answered  Athos,  re- 
spccUully  ;  ••  I  liave  known  that  Italian  Ions:." 

••  Tiicn  I  determined  to  carry  the  matte-'  through  to  the 
fiid  and  learn  the  fate  in  store  for  me.  I  told  mv  brother 
l-ouis  that,  t(.  avoid  compromising  Fiance  or  Holland".  I  would 
tiy  my  fortune  myself,  as  I  had  done  before,  with  two  hun- 
'li'MlgentlciiKMi,  if  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  a  million  if  he 
li'iit  it  to  me."' 

••  Well,  Sire  '.'  •• 

-  Weil,  monsieur,  I  am  under  the  influence  (,f  a  strange 
t.'cimg  at  the  present  moment;  it  is  a  sort  of  hopeless  resig- 
natiun.  Tiiere  are  certain  souls,  and  I  have  just  perceived 
t lilt  mine  is  among  them,  who  experieme  a  real  satisfaction 
.11  knowing  that  all  is  lost  and  that  the  time  for  surrender  has 
arrived." 

-nil,  1  hope,'"  said  Athos,  "that  the  time  is  not  vet  come 
lor  such  an  extremity.'" 

'■  \Vheu  you  say  so,  >[.  le  Comte.  when  voii  attempt  to 
ivstore  hope  to  my  licart,  you  cannot  have  a  clear  coiiipre- 
iHMision  of  the  meaning  of  my  words.  I  came  to  lilois,  count, 
to  a.skalms  of  my  brother  Louis,  to  ask  a  million,  which.  I  had 
•■vfiy  reason  to  expect,  would  liave  eusi.i,  1  the  triumph  of 
iny  civuse.  and  my  brother  Louis  refused  me.  Vou  see  then 
t!i:it  all  is  lost."' 

••  Will  your  Majesty  permit  me  to  express  an  opinion  which 
■  ■^  the  direct  reverse  of  your  own  '.'  '" 

••  \Vhat  do  you  mean,  count  ?  Do  you  class  me  among  the 
vulgar  herd  and  consider  me  too  weak-minded  to  look  mv%osi- 
ti"ii  full  in  the  face  '.'  "'  ' 

■•  Sire,  it  has  been  my  exi)erieiice  that  the  more  desperate 
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"  Thanks,  count,  it  is 


.'Odd  to  know  a  heart  liko  yours,  n 


heart  that  lias  coutidencp  enoui 


'h  in  (lod  anil  in  tlie  niouari' 


hv 


to  koe])  it  fron 


1   (>V»M-   ( 


matter  how  low  they  may 


1'  royalty,  no 
havel'aHen.      rnhai)pily,  your  words, 


lespainn^'  of  the  fortunes  o 


mv  dear  count,  resendde  those  medicaments  known  as  sov- 
erei-ru  reme<lies,  wliicli  mav  heal  such  maladies  as  are  curable, 
but  are  doonu^d  to  failure  in  presence  of  deatli.  1  thank  you. 
count,  for  tlie  efforts  vu  nuike  to  console  me:  I  thank  you 
for  vcmr  ever-nundful  devotion,  but  I  know  m)W  what  I  have 
to  expect.  1  know  now  that  notluu;,'  can  save  me.  Nay,  my 
friend.  1  am  so  convinced  of  the  fact  that  I  am  again  soin-;: 
into  exile  with  mv  ol.l  servant  Parry  ;  I  am  aj,'ain  gom;,'  to 
sup  full  of  sorrow' in  the  little  lierniitage  wlncli  Holland  offers 
me  There,  you  may  rest  assured,  count,  all  will  soon  be  over, 
and  <leath  will  come"^ speedily  :  it  has  been  summoned  too  otten 
by  a  body  tliat  is  tortured  by  the  soul  and  by  a  soul  that  longs 

for  heaven  !  " 

••  Vour  Majesty  has  a  mother,  a  sister,  brothers;  your 
Majesty  is  tlie  hea<l  of  your  family  ;  it  is,  tlierefore.  your  duty 
to  pr;i  '  to  Ciod  for  a  loiig  life  ratlier  than  for  a  speedy  death. 
Your  Majesty  is  an  exile,  a  fugitive,  but  you  have  right 
on  your  side,  and  wliat  vou  ought  to  long  for  are  combats, 
dangers,  action  of  every  sort,  and  not  the  repose  of  those  who 
have  gained  heaven."  .,        ^  .  ■,  i 

"C.unt.'"  said  Charles  11..  with  a  suule  of  inexpressible 
sadness,  "did  vou  ever  hear  of  a  king  winning  back  las  king- 
dom with  an  ol.l  servant  like  I'arry  and  with  the  three  hun- 
dred crowns  in  that  serv.ant.'s  purse  '' "' 

"  No,  Sire  ;  but  1  have  lieard,  and  heard  more  than  once,  ot  a 
dethroned  king  winning  back  his  kingdom  when  aided  by  a  firm 
and  persistent  will,  a  few  friends,  and  a  million  of  francs  skil- 
fully employed."  n  t  ^  a 
•'"Why,  surely,  you  cannot  have  understood  me  .  1  asked 
that  million  of  "mv  l>rother  Louis,  and  he  refused  me." 

"Sire,"  said  Athos,  "will  you  deign  to  grant  me  a  few 
minutes  and  listen  to  a  statement  1  am  in  .luty  bound  to  make 
to  your  Majesty  ?" 

Charles  II.  looked  steadily  for  a  moment  at  Athos. 
"  With  plear-ure,  monsieur,"  said  he. 

"T'hen  I  will  ask  your  Majesty  to  accompany  me;'  and 
the  count  directed  his  steps  towards  the  house. 
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Tie  conducted  the  King  into  his  study,  and  begged  him  to  be 
seated. 

<•  Sire,''  said  he,  "your  Majesty  told  nie  just  now  that,  in 
view  of  the  present  situation  of  atTaiis  in  I'.ugland,  a  million 
wcidd  he  amj)ly  suthcient  to  enable  you  to  win  back  your 
kingdom.'' 

'■  .\t  least  to  make  the  attempt,  and  die  as  a  king  if  I  did 
not  sncceed.'' 

"  Will  your  Majesty,  tlien,  graciously  remember  your  prom- 
ise and  listt'ii  patiently  to  what  I  have  to  say  '.' '' 

Charles  assented  by  a  nod.  Athos  walked  to  the  door, 
which  he  bolted,  after  looking  to  see  if  anybody  was  near,  and 
then  returned. 

"  Sire,"'  said  he,  "  your  Majesty  has  been  i)leased  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  of  some  assistance  to  the  most  noble  and  most 
uufortuiKite  (,'harlcs  1.  when  his  executioners  led  him  from 
.">aint  dames  to  Whitehall." 

"  Yes,  most  assuredly  1  renuMnber  it,  and  shall  always 
ii'HUMnber  it." 

••  Sire,  it  is  a  heart-breaking  story  for  a  son  to  listen  to,  and 
(iiic  which  you  have  doubtless  often  ht>aril  alrcatly,  and  yet  I 
>hall  have  to  repeat  it  to  your  Majesty,  without  omitting  a 
single  detail." 

"  Speak,  nuuisieur." 

"  When  the  King  your  father  mounted  the  scaffold,  or,  rather, 
passed  from  his  chand)er  t(j  the  scaffold  which  had  been 
t'iccti'd  immediately  outside  his  window,  everything  had  been 
prepared  fnr  his  escape;  the  executioner  had  been  got  out  of 
l!ie  way;  a  hole  had  been  made  under  the  floor  of  his  apart- 
ment ;  1  myself  was  under  the  funereal  block,  whiidi  I  heard, 
all  (if  a  sudden,  crea!    '  eneath  his  b^ct.'' 

"  I'arry  has  relatea  to  me  all  these  terrible    details,  mon 
sieiir.'' 

••  Hut  there  is  something  he  has  not  been  able  to  relate  to 
\"ii.  Sire,  U)V  what  1  am  abo\it  to  mention  passed  between  (Jod. 
y"\\v  father,  and  myself,  and  I  have  never  revealed  it  even  to  my 
'.'•ucst  friends.  '  Go  a  little  further  off,' said  the  august  victim 
I"  the  masked  executioner ;    'it  is  only  for  an  instant,  and    I 

:'W  ]   belong  to  you.     15ut  remember  not  to  strike  Ijefore  1 
:.c  rlie  signal.     1  wish  to  ])ray  without  being  disturbed.'  '' 

■  I'..xcuse  me."  interrnuteil  Charles   II.,  turning  jiale  ;  "but 
H,i\t'  vou,  count,  you  wno  are  familiar  with  so  many  of  the 
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(U'tails  .if  tins  hon-ihlo  cvt'iit,  ol'  wliii'li  ihi  diii'  else,  ;is  you 
liuvc  just,  st.itcil.  li.is  ;iny  kudwlfdi,'!'.  li;i  •  <■  you  t'vcr  IfiiriK'il 
tlie  luU'if  of  that  internal  (•x('(Uti<int'r.  the  iiionstt-r  who  con- 
ci'alfd  liis  f:u'e  that  he  mi^ht  assassinate  a  king  with 
imiMinity  '.' "" 

Athos  bccanie  soniewiiat  jialo. 

"His  uaiiie?"    said   lie;   -yes,  I  know  it,  hut  I  cannot  tell 

it.-' 

••  And  what  Itccanie  ul'  liiui  V  l^ery  one  in  England  speiiis  to 
be  ignorant  ot"  his  late."' 

"  He  is  dead." 

"Hut  he  did  not  die  in  his  bed,  he  did  not  die  a  eahu  and 
peaceful  death,  he  did  not  die  the  death  that  eoines  to  tho 
innoeent  ? "" 

'•  He  died  a  violent  death.  <luiing  a  1eiTil)!e  night,  died 
exposed  to  the  anger  of  men  and  a  furious  tempest  sent  by 
God.  His  body,  piereed  by  a  tlagger,  disaj^peared  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.     <  ioil  ]iardou  his  slayer  I "' 

••Then  let  us  say  no  more  about  him,""  said  King  Ciuirles, 
whii  saw  that  the  count  was  reluctant  to  ])ursue  the  subject. 

•'  The  King  of  F>ugland,  after  addressing  th'>  masked  execu- 
tioner in  the  manner  I  have  (h>scribed,  added:  •  Vou  must  not 
strike  before  I  hold  out  my  liands  and  utter  the  wonl 
*■  Kkmkmuku  !'■■■■ 

"  Ves."  said  Charh'S  in  a  hollow  voice,  ••  I  am  aware  that 
that  was  the  last  word  pronounced  by  my  uuhai>py  father. 
liut  for  what  jmrpose,  and   for   whom'.'" 

••For  tiie  Freni'h  gentleman  standing  under  the  scatTold."' 

"  Tlien  it  was  for  you,  monsieur  '.'  " 

'•  Ves.  Sire,  and  every  word  lie  spoke  to  me  through  the 
boards  of  the  scaffold  and  the  black  cloth  that  covered  it  still 
echoes  in  my  ears.  After  that  the  King  knelt  down.  '  Comte 
de  la  Fere."  "saiil  lie, '  are  you  tliere '.'  "  •  Yes,  Sire,"  I  answered. 
The  King  then  leaned  forward."' 

Charles  II.,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  ])assi()nate  interest,  con- 
vulsed with  grief,  in  his  eagerness  not  to  miss  a  single  syllable 
uttered  by  the  count,  leaned  forward  also,  until  his  head 
almost  touched  the  head  of  Atlios. 

••The  King  tlien  leaned  forward,"  contiTiued  the  count. 
'•  •t'omto  de  ia  Fere."  said  he.  'you  could  not  save  me,  it  was 
fated  that  I  shoiiM  not  be  saved.  Now,  even  though  1  maybe 
guilty  of  committing  a  sacrilege,  I  will  speak  to  you.     1  have 
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s])!  kfii  ti)  iiiPii.  i  liav,.  s|inkfii  tn  (;(m1,  my  Inst  words  sliiill  ho 
ii(l(lif.>.s('(l  to  V'.i  In  uphdliliii^'  a  causer  I  bclievod  saned,  I 
li.ivc  Idsi  tht'  tliin  ..■  dl'  my  lallitTs  and  t'ndanL,'ei-ed  the  hcritaj^e 
nf  my  cliildrcii.'" 

('harlcs  II.  hid  his  tacp  in  liis  hands,  and  bitlor  tears 
trickled  down   Itctwccn   liis  sh-ndcr  white  tim^'Prs. 

•••I  liavc  still  a  million  left,  all  in  ,!,'nld,"  contuinod  th« 
Kinu';  'l  hiiri.'d  it  in  the  cellars  of  the  Castle  of  Newcastle 
-licrtly   before   I   left  the  city.'  '' 

•  liarles  raised   liis   iicad,  with   a  minified   expression    of   joy 
and    jiaui    which    wonld     have    wriini,'    tears     from     any    one 
;i.'(uainte(l   with   his   terrible   misfortunes. 
••  V  million  !'■  he  nuirmu:ed.      ••(  Hi.  count  !  " 
••  •  ^  ou  alone  know  of  tin?  existence  of  this  nionev.      Use  it 
whenever  you  think  it  can  be  of  the  i^'ieatest  service'tu  my  eld- 
c  •  Min.      .\nd  now,  ("omte  de  la  Fere,  farewell!  ' 
I'"arew(dl  !  farewell.  Sire  !  '  I  answered." 
Charles  II.  rose  and  went  to   the  window,  against  which  he 
leaned  his  feverish  head. 

••  It  was  then  that  the  Kin;,'  uttered  the  word  IJKMFC.MiiFR  ! ' 
and  that  word  was  addressed  to  me.  Vou  see,  Sire,  tliat  I  have 
ninembereth" 

The  prince  was  entirely  overpowered  by  his  emotion.  AtJios 
perceived  this  from  tht>  movemtMits  of  his  shoulders,  wliich 
.-honk  convtdsively.  He  heanl  the  sobs  which  burst  from  his 
nverchar.Lred  breast.  He  was  silent,  for  lie  was  hini.self  almost 
clinked  liy  the  tide  of  bitter  memories  he  liad  poured  on  thi.s 
royal    head. 

Charles  II.,  after  a  violent  effort,  left  the  window,  checked 
lus  tears,  and  sat  down  again  by  tlie  side  of  Athos. 

••  Sire."  said  the  enuiit.  ••  until  now  I  believed  that  the  time 
h.id  not  yet  arrived  for  the  employment  of  this  last  resource, 
hut  yet,  having  my  eyes  constantly  li.ved  on  England,  I  also 
I'elieved  that  that  time  was  rajiidly  drawing "  nigh.  To- 
morrow it  was  my  intention  to  find  oiit  in  what  part  of  the 
\vnrld  your  >rajesty  was  living  and  to  start  for  it  immediately. 
i''Ut  you  have  come  to  me  instead.  It  is  a  sign  that  God 'is 
"U  our  side.'" 

•■  Monsieur,'"  answered  Charles,  in  a  voice  th.at  still  trembled 
with  emotion,  "you  are  for  me  what  an  angel  sent  by  God 
might  be  ;  you  are  my  savior,  sent  to  me  from  the  tomb  by  my 
lather   himself;    but  now  that  ten   years   of  civil    war  "have 
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swt'pt  over  my  coimtiv,  m:i(lil<'iiiii;^'  its  ji»'ii|ilf  ami  (l(n-ast.atiiig 
its  soil,  tlicif  is  [pidldilily  ;is  litlii-  ^'nld  left  in  the  IjhwcIs  of 
the  I'lirtli  as  flifrc  is  love  in  tin'  hearts  of  my  suhject.' 


Sire,  the  .;|Mit  iii  wliich   Ins  .Majesty  Imried  tins  million  is 


well  known  to  n 


an< 


i    1 


am   (]uite  ceitain   no 


one   has   lieen 


I  what    I'iinv  has 


no 


ahl(^  to  discover  it.  And  then,  has  the  ("astle  of  Newcastle 
heen  entindy  destroyed.'  H;i.s  it  been  demolished  stone  by 
stone,  and  has  tin;  ground  npon  which  it  losted  boon  utterly 
uiM'ooted  '.'  ■■ 

'•  No,  it  is  still  standing,  but,  at  this  very  moment  it  is  the 
head«juarters  of  (Jeneral  Monk.  .\iid  so  you  see  the  only 
jda'  e  which  might  atl'ord  me  help,  the  only  place  whi(di  still 
contains  sonu'  of  uiy  iiroperty,  is  in  the  hands  >>l  my  enemies.'' 

'•  (ieiieral  Monk,  Siic,  cannot  have  discovered  the  treasure  of 
wViiidi  I  am  sjieaking." 

'•  Ves,  but  how  can  I  reidaiiu  this  treasure  unless  I  go  to 
(ieneral  Monk  and  place  myself  in  his  powt>r  '.'  .Mi,  count, 
you  must  surely  perceiv(!  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  yield  to 
fate,  since,  whenever  I  try  to  rise,  it  hurls  mo  again  to  the 
earth.  Can  I  succeed  \, :!.  I'ariy  alone  to  aid  me,  I'arry, 
whom  Monk  has  already  banished  iima  his  c;imp  '.'  No,  no, 
count,  better  .acceiit  this  filial  defeat. 

••  \\'liat  your    Majesty  cannot  do,  aiK 
longer  tlu^  strength   to  do,   do  you  not  believe   that  I  could 
succeed  in  doing  '.'  " 

"  Vou  !   would  you  go,  count  '.' "' 

"  Ves.  I  will  go,  if  your  Majesty  has  no  objection.'' 

"  .\nd  you  so  happy  here,  count  I  " 

'•  I  am  nevei'  happy.  Sire,  when  a  duty  remains  to  be  ful- 
hlled,  and  the  duty  bequeathed  me  by  y(nir  royal  father,  the 
duty  <d"  wat(diing  over  your  fortunes  and  using  his  money  for 
the  advancement  of  the  royal  cause,  takes  jirecedenee  of  all 
other  duties.  Let  your  Majesty  give  but  the  signal,  and  I 
will  at  once  accompany  you." 

••  .\h,  minsieurl'"  excdainied  the  King,  as,  ()blivi(jus  of  all 
royal  etiquette,  he  threw  himself  on  the  neck  of  Athos ;  "you 
eon\ince  me  that  there  is  a  (rod  in  heaven,  a  God  who  some- 
times sends  his  messengers  to  the  unfortunate  wlio  groan  on 
earth." 

Athos,  quite  affected  by  this  outburst  of  feeling,  thanked 
the  young  jiriuce  with  profound  respect,  and  approaching  the 
svuidow  : 
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sai( 


1  li 
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Kit 


inv  1 


HPISOS. 


ynii  ;irf  starting,'  iiiiiiu'<li:it(>lv 


Ah  :  V(Mi  aif,  lM'y„ri,l  a  doiiht, 
Siif/'  aii.swcied  Atlios,  '•  I   k 


a  Wdinli 


il 


than    V 


iiiii 


-M 


ijt'sty  s    spivict'.      J{,. 


now  ot   iiotliii 


a.ski'(l  tlu>   Ki 
111   man,  iiumsit^ur. 


"f,'- 


iK     lllnlT     lirj^t'llt 


-mil*',  '•  It  IS  an  old  lial.it  <,! 


«i'lcs.      lie    add.'d,    witli 


111    the   servico  of    flie  () 


nunc,  (•(.ntiartcd  a  hnii,'  tii 


le 


latlicr. 
th 


W 


ly  slioiild  I  I,,.s,.  it  at  ti 


ii<'«'M   vdiir   aunt,  and   th 


aK'u 
.  in.i:  voiir 


.'  .service  ot  yoiir  Maj.'stv 


i«'  v.'iy  finii'  it  is  nefdcd  f 


or 


Wliat 


Tl 


11  man 


iPii,  alter  ivHectins,'  a 


iiirinnred  tlie  Kin;,'. 
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".  iio,  count,  I 


moment : 


\ations.      I    li;iv 


aiinot  consent  t 


vours. 


''    in>    -iieaus    of    rewai 


o  expose  you  to  such   pri- 


(iim. 


pn 
micli    services  as 


•  l'"[sooth  .       answered  Athos.  iauKlun^lv,  ••  vour  Majesty  is 
Pl-tsed  to  jest  uith  me  ;  h,ve  you  not  a  million  V      \    h'      V 
'■^.'1  1';'1'<-.1  to  possess  such  a  sum  as  that.  I  uould  have  dt-e' dv 
' v"  ouhi^'T  !=r-'';-''<\>-^-' ''"'•- ^i-jtiave;;^fi 

I    u     "ulea  .    ol    j^^.ld    an.l    a    few    famiiv    .liaim.nds.      Vour 
M.t,-ty  wdl,  I  hop.,  condescend  to  share  fhem  with  a  ^.'Zi 

lr.cnd'w!l/''''r"'-     ,^'"''  '■"""^'  •'"^'   »"    '•'"Hl'tion    that    this 
'"end  will.  iM  turn,  share  with  me  hereafter" 

'-Mre'   said  Athos,  openin-  a  casket,  from    which   he  took 

.  -Id  ami  jewe  s,  -  I  am  afraid  we  are  reallv  too  rich.      I  nek 

"    Y'  I'aijpen  to  meet  robbers,  tlu-re  will  bV  four  of  us  •'        '^' 

he  pale  cheeks  of  ('harles    11.  flushed    now  with    jov.      He 

,u  th.it  the  two  horses  of  Athos  had  been   led   bvGrimaud 

Hi  n  was  already  booted  for  the  jour.un,  up  to  the  col     ,      e  ^' 

n.a,i: ;  r'    K'a.         '■"""'  '•'''"  '^•^"'  '^  ^"'-  ^'-  ^'--"^de 
.elo  me      If  any  one  UKiuire,  say  I  have  ^'one  to  I>aris       I 
•^'  I  1st  the  house  to  your  care,  Klai.sois  •'  ^ 

J.iaisois  bowed,  embraced  Grimaud,  and  shut  the  gate. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

IN    WHKII    AKAMIS    IS    SOUGHT    AND    ONLY    I5AZIN    FOUND. 

Two  houiR  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  who,  so  long  as  Bhiisois  could  see  hnn, 
kept  on  the  roa<l  to  Paris,  when  a  horseman,  mounted  on  a 
spirited  i)iebald,  halted  before  the  gate,  and  with  a  resonant 
"Hollo  :  "  summoned  the  grooms,  who  with  the  gardeners  had 
gathered  around  Blaisois,  chronicler  in  ordinary  to  the  castle 
menials.  Maltre  Blaisois  had  doubtless  heard  this  "  Hollo  ! 
before,   for  he  turned  round  and  cried  : 

"M.  d'Artagnan!     Run  quick,  you  fellows,  a  d  open   the 

gate  I ''  ,      ■  ^         1  n 

Ei-'ht  nimble  voung  lads  hurried  to  the  iron  gate  and  tlung 
it  open  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  leathers. 
Then  there  was  almost  a  squabble  among  them  tor  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  him  :  thev  knew  how  their  master  always  re- 
ceived this  friend  of  his,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  disc(jver  the 
amount  of  favor  a<Morded  to  a  guest  by  his  host,  by  seeing  how 
the  servants  regard  him. 

"  Ah  :  "'  said  M.  dWrtagnan,  with  his  most  agreeable  smile, 
as  he  steadied  himself  in  the  stirrup  preparatory  to  dismount- 
ing,  '  .vhere  is  my  dear  count '.'  "  . 

"Oh,  monsieur,  what  a  misfortune  for  yiml  "'  said  Blaisois, 
"and  what  a  misfortune  also  for  M.  le  Comte  our  master, 
when  he  learns  of  your  visit!  It  happens,  by  a  cruel  stroke 
of   destiny,  that  M.   le   Comte  went   away  m.'arly  two  hours 

'ibis  was  too  much  of  a  trifle  to  embarrass  D"Artagnan. 

'•  No  matter."  said  he.  "  However,  as  I  see  your  French 
style  is  still  absolutely  classical,  you  must  give  me  a  lesson  in 
grammar  and  elegant  diction  while  I  am  waiting  for  the  return 

of  your  master.'' 

"Impossiole,  monsieur  I'"  answered  Blaisois:  "if  yon  were 
to  wait  for  his  return  you  would  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time. 

"Then  he  won't  be  back  to-dav  '.' " 

"  No,  nur  to-mori(.w,  nor  the  day  after  that.  M.  le  Comte 
has  gime  on  a   journey."  . 

'■A  journey':"  e.^claiuied  D'Artagnan  ;  -you  are  trying  to 

deceive  nu^ ! " 
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'•No,  monsieur,  I  am  tpllinp-  yon  tlip  plain  trnth.  M.  lo 
Comte  has  done  me  the  honor  to  pUice  me  in  charge  of  the 
iiiausion,  and  lie  added,  in  that  voire  of  his  wliioh  is  at  (mee 
so  ^'entle  and  so  anthoritative,  —at  least,  it  is  so  when  addressed 
to  nie,  —  <  Von  will  say  I  have  gone  to  I'aris." '" 

'■  Well,  if  he  is  on  the  road  to  I'aris,  that  "3  all  I  want  to 
know,  and  you  should  have  told  me  so  in  the  beginning,  you 
donkey  !     So  he  is  two  hours  ahead  of  me '/  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur."' 

"  Oh.  I  '11  soon  eacch  up  with  liim.      Is  he  alone  ?  " 

'•  No,  monsieur."' 

'•  Whom  has  he  with  him  ".' '" 

'■  A  young  gentleman  I  never  saw  before,  an  old  man,  and 
(irimaud.'" 

'•A  company  of  that  kind  cannot  get  on  as  fast  as  I  can. 
I  '11  start  at  once."' 

'•  May  I  ask  you,  monsieur,  to  deign  to  listen  to  nie  +')r  a 
niomciif.'"  inquired  Jilaisois,  laying  his  hands  gently  oa  the 
reins  of  the  horse. 

'■Yes.  if  you're  not  grandiloquent,  and  say  what  vou  have 
to  sa>  (piickly.'' 

"  Well,  monsieur,  the  word  '  I'aris '  is  simply  a  blind." 

"Oho!"  exclaimed  D'.Vrtagnan,  becoming  serious  at  once ; 
'•a  blind?" 

''  Yes,  monsieur :  that  M.  le  ( 'omte  had  uo  intention  of 
,:.;oiiig  to  i'aris  ^  am  ready  to  swear.'' 

••  'A'hat  makes  you  think  so  '.'  '' 

"This.  M.  (Jrimaud  always  knows  where  our  ma.ster  is 
going;  now.  he  had  promised  me  that  the  first  time  he  should 
go  to  I'aris  he  would  take  charge  of  some  money  1  wished  to 
'^''iid  to  my  wife." 

••  Indeed  !  so  you  have  a  wife,  then  '.' '' 

••I  had  one;  she  was  born  in  the  neighborhood.  ^\.  le 
•omte.  however,  thought  her  tongue  ran  too  fast,  and  I  sent 
li''r  to  I'aris  ;  her  absence  troubles  me  at  times,  but  at  times  it 
i~  also  a  .source  of  mmh  satisfaction  1 1  me.'' 

•;  1  can  easily  understand  that ;  hut  continue.  You  do  not 
believe,  then,  that  the  count  has  gone  to  I'aris  '.' " 

••  No.  monsieur  ;  if  that  were  so,  (irimaud  would  have  broken 
liis  word,  would  have  perjured  himself,  in  fact,  which  is  im- 
;■"  sd)lc." 
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"Which  is  imimssible,"'  repeated  D'Artagnau,  ihoughtfully, 
for  he  was  now  (luite  convinced.  "  Well,  my  good  Blaisois, 
thanks.'' 

Blaisois  bowed. 

'•Hut.  by  the  \.-ay,  —  you  know  T  am  not  inquisitive  —  I 
have  business  of  the  utniost  importance  with  your  master,— 
could  you  not  —  drop  me  a  little  hint—  I  '11  understand,  there 
is  so  much  pith  in  everything  you  utter  —  just  a  syllable  — 
1  '11  guess  the  rest.'' 

<<  Upon  my  word,  monsieur,  I  am  unable  to  do  so ;  I  am  alv 
solutely  ignorant  of  the  object  of  M.  le  Comte's  journey.  To 
listen  ";it  doors  is  abhorrent  to  my  nature,  and,  besides,  it  is 
impossibl''  to  do  so  here  with  safety."' 

•'  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  ma<le  a  bad  beginning.  It 
can't  be  ludped,  though.  You  know,  at  least,  the  date  of  the 
count's  return  '.'"'  . 

"  As  little  as  I  know  of  the  place  to  which  lie  is  going, 
"t'ome,  now,  Blaisois;  come,  reflect." 

"  Monsieur  doubts  my  sincerity  1  Ah,  monsieur,  you  lacer- 
ate mv  tVe'ings  cruelly."' 

•<  Devil  take  that  smooth  tongue  of  his  I  ""  growled  D".\rta- 
gnan.  •'  A  bumpkin  would  give  me  more  satisfaction  with  a 
couple  of  words!     (Jood-bye." 

""aMoiisieur,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  my  respects. 
"  The  conceited  prig  ! '"  muttered  l)"Artagnan.     "  The  rascal 
is  insupportable."  _  ^ 

He  gave  one  more  glance  at  the  house,  turned  his  horse  s 
head,  and  started  on  his  way,  seemingly  without  a  care  on  his 
mind. 

Wlieii  he  had  ])assed  the  wall  and  was  out  of  sight : 
•And  now  let  me  consider,""  said  he,  breathing  quickly; 
"  was  Athos  there,  after  all  ?  Xo.  All  tho.se  lazy  fellows, 
staudi-.;g  in  the  yard  with  their  arms  folded,  would  have  been 
as  busy  as  bees  if  they  had  been  under  a  master's  eye.  Athos 
gone  on  a  jcmrney  I  -  T  can  make  nothing  of  it.  But  —  bah  ! 
he  is  the  very  devil  for  mystery.  Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  he 
is  not  the  niau  I  want.  The  man  T  "m  on  the  lookout  for 
must  be  cunning  as  well  as  patient.  I  fancy  I  'U  tind  what  I 
want  at  Melun,  in  a  certain  presbytery  witli  which  I  am  not 
unacquainted.  Fortv-tive  leagues!  That  means  four  days 
and  a  half!  No  matter,  the  weather  is  line,  ami  I  am  free; 
but  I  '11  have  to  make  the  most  of  my  time.'' 
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And  he  set  his  horse  to  a  trot  on  flio  road  to  Paris.  On  the 
fourth  day  lie  was  at  Mehin,  as  he  expected. 

It  was  I)'.\rtaf,'nan\s  habit  never  to  ask  liis  way  or  put  the 
usual  hackneyed  .piestioiis  to  those  he  met.  In  such  matters 
he  relie<l,  e.xcept  in  very  .i^rave  circumstances,  on  a  i.enetration 
tliat  never  failed  him,  an  exi^erience  of  thirty  years,  and  a 
trained  capacity  for  readin-  the  physiognomies  of  houses,  as 
well  as  those  of  men. 

It  did  not  take  I)'Arta,i,Miaii  much  time  to  Hiid  the  presby- 
tery, a  charmuif,' brick  house  coated  with  jdaster,  with  vines 
-recping  alon^'  the  .^utters  and  a  sculptured  stone  cross  on  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  From  a  hall  on  the  fr,.o,ind  floor  escai>ed  a 
nuise  or.  rather,  a  confu.scd  buzz  of  voices,  winch  rese-.rbled 
tlie  chirpm-ot  birdlin-s  when  the  brood  has  just  been  hatched 
nil.  er  the  down.  ( )ne  of  these  voices  was  evidently  trvinir  to 
spell  out  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  An(,ther  voice,  at  once 
heavy  and  shrill,  was  reproving  the  chatterers  and  correcting 
the  mistakes  of  the  reader. 

DArtagnan  recognized  the  voice,  and,  as  the  window  of  the 
hall   was  open     he  stooped   down    from    his   horse  under  the 
liianches  and  leaves  of  the  vines,  and  cried  : 
"  Hazin  !     (Jood-(hiy,  my  dear   Hazin  !  " 
A  stout   low-sized  man,'with  a  flat  face,  a  skull  adorned  with 
a  crown  of  gray  hairs,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  a  t.msure,  and  cov- 
ered with  an  old  black  velvet  skull  cap,  rose  as  soon  as  he 
lieard  I)  Artagnan.     Jios,  is  hardly  the  prop.u-  epithet,  how- 
ever; It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  lie  In.un,!,;!      In   fact 
l.azin  bounded,  at  tlie  same  time  taking  up  his  little  low  seat' 
■;f    which  the    children   trie]   to    relieve    hi„,.    H^hting    more 
ti'Mvely  for  Its  possessicm  than  di<l  the  (Jreeks  when  they  en 
;  eavore.1    to    rescue    the    dead    body    of    Patrodus    from"  the 
I  I'ojaiis. 

"  Vou  !"  he  exclaimed:  "yon,  .M.  d'.Vrtagnan  '" 

•■Ve.s.   I       Whereis  Ar.aiais-no,  the  Chevalier  d'Hcrblay 

-h,    another    blunder  -  I    mean    the    very    reverend    vicar 

••  <  »h,    monsieur,-   answered  ]{azin.   with   dignity,  «  monsei- 
;-''ienr  IS   in  his  dioce.se." 

•  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 
l^azin  repeated  the  sentence. 
••  Vou  don't  say  that  Aramis  has  a  diocese  ?  " 
"  Yes,  monsieur.     Why  not '.'  " 
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"  And  so  lie  "s  a  bishop? "' 

"  Whv,  where  in  the  worhl  have  you  come  from  not  to  know 
tliat '.' ■'   said  Uazin,  rather  disrespeeti'nlly. 

"  My  dear  Ba/iu,  we  poor  swordsmen  are  little  Ix'tter  than 
]iasans  :  we  know  all  about  it  when  a  man  is  made  a  eolonel,  a 
(general,  or  a  marshal  of  France;  but  when  a  man  is  made  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  a  ]iope,  devil  take  me  if  the  tiiree- 
fouvtlis  of  the  world  don't  know  all  about  it  before  it  comes 
within  a  mile  of  us." 

'<  Hush  1  hush  :  "  said  Bazin,  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head 
with  horror,  '•  do  not  attempt  to  corrupt  these  children  whom 
I  am  Irving  to  imbue  with  righteous  sentiments." 

The  chihlren  had.  in  fact,  gathered  about  DWrtagnan.  wlio.se 
horse,  long  sword,  spurs,  and  martial  apiiearaiice  tilled  them 
with  admiration.  They  admired  Ids  strong  voice  ]iarticularly, 
and  when  he  rai)pe(l  out  his  oath,  the  entire  school  shouted, 
'•  Devil  take  me  : '■  with  a  frightful  acciuupaninient  of  bursts 
of  laughter,  shrieks  of  delight,  and  stampings  on  tlie  floor, 
which  gladilened  the  musketeer's  heart,  and  drove  the  old 
pedagogue  crazy. 

'•  Stop  that,  you  brats  :  ■■  he  cried;  "silence!  There  no. v, 
see  what  your"  coming  has  done,  M.  d'Artagnan  !  All  my 
good  principles  scattered  ti>  the  winds !  lint  wherever  you 
apjiear  disorder  reigns,  and  r>abel  is  sure  to  follow  yoii.  Ah, 
good  Ijord  I     They  have  gone  mad  I  " 

And  the  worthy  ]>azin  laid  about  him  right  and  left,  and 
his  pupils  screamed  hmder  than  ever,  but  for  a  different  reasim. 

•'  Voii  cannot  debauch  anybody  here;  at  least,  if  I  "an  pre- 
vent it ! '"  said  he. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  I  can't'.'"  answered  D'Artagnan,  with  a 
smile  that  made  Bazin  shake  with  terror. 

"  Yes,  he  'd  do  it  1  "  he  murmured. 

"  Where  is  your  master's  diocese";'  " 

"  Monseigneur  is  the  Rishop  of  Vannes." 

"  And  who  got  him  appointed  '.' " 

"  Whv,  of  course,  (juv  neighbor.  Monsieur  the  Superinten- 
dent." 

'<  So  lie  and  Aramis  are  good  friends  ?  "' 

"  Monseigneur  used  to  preach  every  Sunday  at  Vaux,  in  the 
liouse  of  Monsieur  the  Superintendent ;  then  they  hunted  to- 
getiicr.'' 

"Ah!" 
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'•  And  Monsieur  the  Superintendent  so::;9times  helped  monsei- 
crueur  in  tlie  imposition  of  his  homilies  —  no,  T  moan  his  ser- 
mons.'' 

••  Hall !  Why,  then,  this  excellent  prelate  of  yours  preaches 
m  verso,  does  he  ?  " 

'•  For  goodness'  sake  do  not  jest  at  saered  (hin,i,'s !  " 

"  There,  15a/in,  that  will  do  !     Araniis  is  at  Vannes,  then  ?  " 

"  At  Vanni's.  in  lirittany."" 

"  Vou  sneaking  old  hypocrite,  you  know  you're  Iving." 

'•  Vou  can  see  for  yourself,  monsieur ;  his  apartments  in  the 
jiresiiytery  are  vacant." 

■■He's  speaking  the  truth,"  was  D'Artagnaa's  conclusion, 
after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  house,  which  convinced  him  it  was 
deserted. 

"  Surely  monseigueur  must  have  notified  you  of  his  promo- 
tion •.'"' 

'•  Wh^--  did  it  occur?  " 

'•  A  nn.nth  ago." 

"Oh,  in  that  case  there's  no  time  lost.  Plainly  Aramis 
does  not  yet  require  my  services.  But,  by  the  way,  Bazin,  why 
do  you  not  follow  your  jiastor  ?  '' 

"  I  cannot,  monsieur,  I  am  too  busy." 

"  With  your  alphabet  ?  " 

"  .\nd  my  penitents." 

"  What !  you  hear  confessions  ?     So  you  are  a  priest !  " 

"  Almost  the  same  as  one.     I  have  such  a  strong  vocation  ! " 

"  Ay,  but  have  you  orders  ?  " 

••  <»li,"  answered  Bazin,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  "  I  shall 
>oon  have  my  orders,  or,  at  the  very  least,  my  dispensations." 

And  ho  rubbed  his  hands. 

'•  I  see  I  must  give  it  up,"  D'Artagnan  muttered;  "no  chance 
"f  I'crsuading  these  j)eople  to  change  their  quarters.  Get  mo 
sniiicthing  to  eat,  l?azin." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  monsieur." 

"Some  soup,  a  fowl,  and  a  bottle  of  wine." 

•■  To-day  is  Saturday,  a  day  of  abstinence,  monsieur,"  said 

\ym\\. 

•'  1  have  a  dispensation."  answered  D'Artagnan. 

Bazin  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"  Tut,  yon  canting  rascal  !  whom  do  vou  take  me  for  ?  "  said 
tri'' musketeer;  "  if  you,  who  are  only  Hie  bishop's  underling, 
fx],ect  a  dispensation  that  will  leave  you  at  liberty  tocommit'a 
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criiup,  why  should  not  I,  his  friend. have  one  to  eiiahh^  me  to  cat 
meat  when  luy  stoiiiiicli  craves  lor  it '.'  I?azin,  yoii  had  better 
be  sociable  witli  me.  i'or  if  you  are  n't,  by  iieaveii,  I  "11  complain 
to  the  Kin;,',  and  then  where  are  you  and  your  confessions'.' 
Yoii  know  the  Kinj,'  nominates  the  bishops,  and  as  1  can  (U) 
what   I   like  with  the  Kinj,',  I  can  make  myself  iinplea.sant." 

Hazin  smiled  hyi)ocritically. 

••  Ah.  but  Monsieur  the  Suix^rintendent  is  on  our  side,"  said  he. 

•'  And  so  yon  make  no  account  of  the  Kini^  '.' " 

Hazin  did  not  answer,  but  his  smile  said  enough. 

"  See  to  my  supper,"  said  D'Artagnan.  '•  It  is  now  uearly 
seven." 

IJazin  turned  away  and  gave  orders  to  the  oldest  of  his 
pupils  to  notify  the  cook.  .Meanwhile  D'Artagnan  continued 
his  examination  of  the  ]n-e.U)ytery. 

•■  Humph  I  "  said  lie,  disdainfully,  "your  most  reverend 
bishoj)  is  lodged  in  rather  shabby  quarters." 

•'  \Vc  ha\('  the  Castle  of  X'aux." 

"  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  as  tine  as  the  Louvre  '.'  "  sneered 
D'.Vrtagnan. 

''  MniM."  replied  P>azin,  with  the  utmost  serenity. 

'•  Indeed  I"'  retorted  DWrtagnan. 

He  would  have  do\d>tless  prolonged  the  discussion  and 
(h'fcndcd  the  superiority  of  the  Louvre  had  he  not  seen  that 
his  horse  was  tied  to  the  bars  of  a  gate. 

>'  What  the  devil  I "'  he  cried  ;  '*  is  that  the  way  you  take 
care  of  my  horse,  a  beast  there  is  n't  the  equal  of  in  your 
master's  stables  ?  " 

Ha/in  looked  askance  at  the  horse  and  answered  : 

"  The  superintendent  sent  us  four  horses  from  his  stables, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  worth  four  of  yours."' 

DWrt.'ignan  became  crimson.  His  hand  itched,  and  he  sur- 
veyed the  head  of  Hazin,  just  to  see  where  a  blow  would  be 
most  effective,  lint  the  impulse  (piickly  vanishe(L  Ketlection 
came,  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying  : 

''Devil  take  me  if  I  did  not  do  well  to  cpiit  the  King'.s  ser- 
vice I  Say,  my  honest  friend,"  he  added,  ••  how  many  muske- 
teers has  the  superintendent  ?  " 

"He  could  liave  all  there  are  in  the  kingdom  with  his 
monev,"  answered  Bazin.  shutting  his  book  and  dismissing  his 
young  scholars,  first  taking  care  to  cane  them  soundly  as  a 
warning. 
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\o.  was  served.      He   f()l- 
liis  sni)|)er  was  waitnii^ 


The  cook  came  to  iiifonii  him  that 
lowed  her  to  the  diiiiiig-room.  where 
for  him. 

D'Artagiiaii  sat  down  and  made  a  vi>,'orous  assault  on  Ids 
fowl. 

'•I  really  think,"'  he  murmured,  exercising  his  sharp  teeth 
on  the  hen,  which  nobody  evidently  ever  had  thought  of 
fatteidng  before  killing,  ••  I  really  tJiink  I  have  acted  fool- 
ishly 111  not  going  at  once  to  the'  superintendent  and  taking 
service  under  him.  From  all  1  learn,  the  superintendent  miisl 
lie  a  most  puis.sant  grandee.  In  good  sooth,  we  hangers-on  at 
'ourt  are  a  set  of  ignoramuses  ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  hinder  our 
view  of  the  big  stars,  which  are  suns,  too,  just  a  little  farther 
off  from  our  planet,  that  's  all." 

.\s  D'Artagnan,  from  pleasure  as  well  as  from  habit,  was 
\f\y  fond  of  getting  people  to  talk  al>out  matters  in  which  la- 
look  an  interest,  he  did  some  very  adroit  fencing  with  .Maitre 
'"•a/.iii,  but  it  was  beating  th.e  air.  Heyoiid  his  wearisome  and 
hyi>erbolical  eulogies  on  the  superintendent,  Razin.  who  was 
on  his  guard,  refused  to  feed  the  lieutenant's  curiosity  with 
an\  thing  e.xcept  platitudes  ;  ..  .  the  officer  told  hin;,  in  h'igh  ill- 
temper,  that  he  would  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  his  supper  was 
finished. 

l>'Artagnaii  was  ushered  by  Haziii  into  a  iioorlv  furnished 
beilroom,  containing  an  uncomfortable-looking  bed',  but  D'Ar- 
tagnan was  easily  suited.  He  had  been  informed  that  Aramis 
had  taken  the  key.s  of  his  apartments  along  with  him,  and  as 
lie  knew  that  Aramis,  besides  being  a  very  methodical  jierson, 
usually  kept  many  things  in  his  rooms  ho  would  not  care  to 
have  others  see,  he  was  not  at  all  suriirised.  He  attacked  the 
i'ed,  then,  as  courageously  as  he  had  done  the  fowl,  although 
It  was,  jierhaps,  the  harder  of  the  two.  and  as  he  was  as  good 
a  sl(>eper  as  lie  was  an  eater,  it  did  not  take  him  more  time  to 
>lnmber  soundly  than  it  liad  done  to  i)ick  the  last  bone  of  his 
toast  hen. 

Since  he  was  no  longer  in  anybody's  service,  D'Artagnan 
was  determined  that  henceforth  his  rest  should  be  as  unbroken 
as  It  had  once  been  the  opposite;  but.  despite  I)'.\itagiian's 
iucere  resolution  to  keep  the  covenant  he  had  made  witii  him- 
><-\{  religiously,  he  was  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
a  loud  noise  of  carriages  and  servants  on  horseback.     Then  his 
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room  Wiis  suddenly  illuininatpd  ;  lie  jumped  out  oC  bed  and 
ran  to  tlie  window  in   liis  sliirt. 

"Cantlie  King  he  coming  this  way?"  he  asked  himself, 
ruhbing  his  eyes.  "Only  a  royal  personage  conld  really  have 
sucl)  a  retinne  as  that.'" 

"  Long  live  tlie  superintendent:"  cried,  or  rather  bawled,  a 
voice  at  a  win(h)W  on  the  gronnd  floor,  a  voice  he  recognized  as 
that  of  Jiazin,  who,  while  shonting.  waved  a  handkerchief  with 
one  hand  and  held  a  big  candle  in  the  other. 

D'.Vrtagnan  fancied  he  i)erceivpd  a  linman  form,  niagniti- 
rently  apparelled,  leaning  ont  of  the  window  of  the  principal 
carriage  ;  at  the  same  time  lond  bursts  of  laughter,  evidently 
excited  by  the  (pieer  appearance  of  Hazin,  rose  from  the  same 
carriage,  and  then  the  cortege  disappeared  rapidly,  leaving  a 
trail  of  joy  behind  it. 

"  I  should  have  known  it  conld  not  have  been  the  King,'" 
said  D'Artagnan:  "there  is  no  .such  light-hearted  laughter 
where  the  King  passes.  Hullo.  Bazin!"  he  shouted  to  his 
neighbor,  who  had  thrust  three-fourths  of  his  body  outside  the 
window,  so  that  he  might  see  the  carriage  as  long  as  he  could, 
"  what  is  all  the  excitement  about ".'  " 

"  It  is  about  M.  Foufjuet,"'  answered  ]?azin,  patronizingly. 

"  And  who  are  all  those  people  ?" 

'■  They  Ijclong  to  the  court  of  M.  Fouquet.'" 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Have  you  any  iU)tion  what  M.  de  Mazarin 
would  say  if  he  heard  all'  this  ?  " 

And  he  went  back  to  his  couch,  in  a  brown  study  ;  he  was 
wondering  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Aram  is  always"^  managed 
to  gain  the  protection  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  realm. 

"  Is  it  because  he  is  luckier  than  I  am,"  he  thought,  "  or 
because  I  am  a  greater  fool  than  he  is  ?     liah  ! "' 

Now  that  D'Artagnan  had  been  transformed  into  a  sage,  it 
was  with  this  interjection  that  he  usually  terminated  all  his 
thoughts  and  all  his  .sentences.  Once  on  a  time  he  would 
clap  you  a  inon/ion.r  '  into  a  period,  just  as  he  would  elap  a 
spur  into  the  side  of  his  steed;  but  he  had  grown  old,  and  so 
he  murmuied  this  philosophic  "  Bah  I ''  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
curb  for  all  his  passioua. 
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IN-    WHICH     d'aKTAGN'AN    SKEKS     I'ORTHOS    AND     FIN'OS    ONLT 

MOUSQUETON. 

Wur.s  D'Artagnan  had  bpcomo  quite  convinced  that  M 
I.'  Vicaire  (Jenerai  d'JIerblay  was  undoubtedly  absent,  alui 
that  It  was  useless  tryini,' to  find  his  friend  either  in  Melun 
"1-  HI  anyplace  in  its  neij,dib(n-h()od,  he  took  leave  of  Bazin 
not  at  all  regretfully,  gave  a  surly  glance  at  the  magnificent 
<  astle  ot  Blois,  already  showing  promise  of  the  splendor  that 
was  to  prove  its  builder's  ruin,  and,  pursing  up  his  lips,  like 
a  man  who  was  exceedingly  distrustful  and  suspicious,  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  ])iebald.  saving: 

••Xever  mind!  Til  find  a  better  man  and  a  better-filled 
(•offer  at  Pierre fonds.  These  are  all  I  need  for  carrying  out 
my  idea,  and  the  idea  is  my  own." 

We  will  spare  our  readers  the  i)rosaic  incidents  of  D'Arta- 
^'iians  journey,  which  brought  him  into  Pierrefonds  on  the 
'mirnmg  of  his  third  day's  ride.  He  travelled  by  Nanteuil-le- 
lauduum  and  Crecy  and  saw  at  some  distance  the  Castle  of 
Louis  d'Orleans,  one  of  those  wonderful  manors  of  the  middle 
■igcs,  with  walls  twenty  feet  thick  and  turrets  a  hundred  feet 
ingh  ;  it  now  formed  jjart  of  the  royal  domains  and  was  tenanted 
liy  an  old  caretaker. 

He  skirted  its  walls,  measured  its  towers  with  his  eves  and 
th.Mi  descended  into  the  valley.  Soon  he  was  able 'to 'look 
dovn  on  the  castle  of  Porthos,  situated  on  the  border  of  a 
vast  pond  and  adjacent  to  a  magnificent  forest.  As  we  have 
already  described  this  mansion  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  mentioning  it  on  the' 
present  occasion.  The  first  object  that  attracted  D'Artagnan's 
attention,  after  he  liad  gazed  on  the  stately  trees,  the  green 
slopes  turned  to  gold  by  the  sun  of  May,  and  the  long  reach 
ot^tnfted  woods  that  stretch  to  Compiegne,  was  a  large  box  on 
"•heels,  pushed  forward  by  two  lackeys  and  drawn  by  two 
others.  In  the  box  was  a  nondescript  creature  in  green  and 
-'old,  moving  along  the  smiling  avenues  of  the  park  in  this 
singular  fashion.  At  a  distance  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  either  head  or  tail  out  of  this  indistinct  phenomenon. 
When   It   came  somewhat  nearer,  it  looked  like  a  hogshead 
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wriiiUK^il  u|i  ill  .i,'r('t'ii  clotli  iilciitifully  hodizfiied  vitli  <,'(il(l 
liii't'  :  wlifii  ncaicr  still,  it  a.ssuin>(l  the  {'onii  of  ;i  iiiiiii.  or 
liitlicr  tit'  a  r>i'()b(li;,'iia^iaii,  wliose  lower  oxtreiiiitii's  liail 
expanilt'il  until  they  tillt'd  the  wliole  interior  of  tlie  box;  and, 
wlu'ii  close  lu  our  lieutenant,  lie  saw  that  it  was  ]Mous(iuet(tn, 
.Miiws(|uetoii  as  white-lieailed  and  red-faced  as  I'unchineiio 
liinisclf. 

■•  Wliy.""  cried  IVArta^naii,  '•  liaiii,'  nie  if  it  isn't  niy  dear 
liiend  M.  .M(iiisi|ueton." 

'•  Ah  I ""  exclaimed  tlie  enormous  persona^'e  ad<lressed  ;  '*  all  I 
what  hapiiiness  I  wiiat  joy  I  M.  (I'Arta^'naii  himself  I  Stop, 
you  rascals  I '' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  to  the  lackeys  enga^'ed  in  push- 
iiij;  and  drag^'iiiL;  the  vehicle.  Tliereupoii  the  box  eaiiie  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  four  lackeys,  witli  military  precision,  dolYed 
their  laced  hats  and  drew  uji  behind  it. 

"  Ah,  >r.  d"Artagiian  I  "  said  Monscpieton,  "  wliy  eannot  1 
embrace  your  knees  '.'  Hnt,  as  you  see,  I  have  become  quite 
helpless."" 

"  Oh,  aj^e.  I  sii])pose,  my  dear  ^[ousqnetoii." 

"  Xo,  monsieur,  not  age;  a  delicate  constitution,  and  otlier 
tribulations." 

"  Yon  delicate  !  you  with  tribulations,  .Mou.sipieton  ! "'  said 
IVArtagnaii,  makiiii,'  the  tour  of  tlie  box;  -why,  my  dear 
friend,  yini  must  be  mad.  Thank  (iod,  you  are  as  sound  as  an 
oak  three  iiundred  years  old  I  "' 

"  Ah,  but  my  legs,  monsieur  !  my  legs  !  "  protested  the  faith- 
ful servant. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  them  ?  "' 

"  They  refuse  to  bear  me  any  longer." 

"  The  ingrates  !  And  yet,  from  what  I  can  see,  you  nourish 
them  bountifully,  .Moustpieton."' 

"  Alas  I  ye.s.  Certainly  they  have  no  reason  to  com])lain," 
answered  Mousijueton,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  have  done  all  I  could 
for  my  jioor  body.      I  am  not  selfish." 

And  Mousqueton  heaved  another  sigh. 

"  Does  Mous(]ueton  sigh  in  that  dismal  fashion  because  he, 
too,  wants  to  be  a  baron '.'  "  thought  D'Artagnan. 

"  Good  heavens  I  monsieur,"  exclaimed  Mousqueton,  rousing 
himself  from  what  was  evidently  a  painful  reverie ;  "  but 
won't  monseigneur  be  pleased  that  you  have  thought  of 
him ! " 


D'Airr.K.XAX  .s7;/;a.s   ro/rriios. 


1:]: 


"  Kiiul-hoiuteil  I'oiIIk 
t<i  ombrace  him  I" 


)s:  ■■  crifd  D'Artii!,' 


lUlII 


how    1    It 


Oh 


said   Mousqiieton,  deeply  attected,  '■  I  'II   1 


)0  sure  to 


write  and  let  hiiii   know." 

"  ,^y'.''^  ■  '  ^■''''^''  J>"Artaj,'nan,  "  yon  "11  write  to  him  ?" 

••This  very  day,  and  withont  a  moment's  delay." 

"  So  he  "s  nut  liere,  then  '.' "' 

'•  No,  monsienr." 

'•  Hut  is  he  close  by,  or  is  he  far  off?  " 

"  Eh  !  how  can  I  tell,  monsieur,  how  can  I  tell  ?'' 

'•  MnnlliHn- .'"  exclaimed  the  musketeer,  stain). iiig  with  his 
»not.  "  I  'm  fated  to  be  unfortunate  !  And  I'orthos  such  a 
domesticated  animal,  too!" 

••  Monsieur,  there  is  no  one  fonder  of  his  home  than  mon- 
seiL,'neur  —  but  —  " 

••  r>ut  what '.'  " 

••  When  a  friend  nr{,'es  you  —  " 

'•  A  friend  '.' "' 

••  \'es,  and  such  a  distinguished  friend  as  M.  d'llerblay  —  '' 

••  Then  it  was  Aramis  tliat  urged  Porthos  '.'  " 

••  I  "11  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,  M.  d'A-tagnan.  M. 
<rHerblay  wrote  to  nionseigneur — ■  " 

••  Vou  don't  say  so  '.' " 

'•  A  letter,  monsieur,  such  a  pressing  letter  that  ii  put  us  all 
in  a  ferment." 

"  Let  me  hear  abont  it,  my  dear  friend,''  said  D'Artagnan ; 
•'  hut  first  tell  your  people  to  stand  a  little  away,  if  you  please." 

Mousqueton  roared  out,  "Fall  back,  you  "knaves!"  with 
such  explosive  energy  that  his  breath,  without  the  words,  was 
i|uile  suthcient  to  disperse  the  four  hurkeys. 

D'Artagnan  sat  down  on  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  litter  and 
ii|iened  his  ears. 

••  Monsieur,"  said  Mousqueton,  "  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
ii^o  monseignenr  got  a  letter  from  M.  le  Vicaire  (Jent'-ral  d'ller- 
lilay  —  yes,  it  must  have  been  on  Wednesday  ;  it  was  the  day 
"t   rural  pleasures,  eonsf^quently  it  was  Wednesday." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  tliat '?  "  inquired  D'Artagnan: 
••  the  day  of  rural  pleasures  '.'  " 

"•  \es,  monsienr;  in  this  delicious  country  our  pleasures  are 
^o  numerous  that  we  were  really  overrun  with  them  ;  and  so 
we  have  been  obliged  to  organize  them  systematically  into 
M-vcral  classes." 


i 
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"  How  wf'll  I  reco^'nizp  my  frit.'iKrs  passion  tor  order  there  I 
Assuredly  siicli  an  idea  would  never  liave  (x'curred  to  me. 
Hut  then,  [  liave  never  been  overrun  with  pleasures,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware." 

"  You  see  that  we  were,  however,"  said  Mouscineto^. 
■  And    how    did    you    set    about  or^'ani/inj;  them,   mi^ht  I 


ask  '.' 


"  It 's  a  loni^  story,  monsieur." 

"  What  of  that:  we  have  plenty  of  time;  and  tlien  it's  such 
a  i)leasure  to  listen  to  you,  mv  dear  .Moiisiiiieton,  vou  are  such 
a  beautiful  talker  !  "  "^ 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mou.Sfiueton,  expressing'  by  asif,'nitieant  nod 
liis  sense  of  the  justice  done  to  his  merit,  —-it  is  true  that  I 
have  made  great  jU'o^Mess  in  the  society  of  monseigneur." 

"  I5ut  I  am  waiting  i,-  an  a<-count  id'  your  (dasses  of  plea.s- 
ures,  Mouscjueton,  and  waiting  impatiently.  I  want  to  know 
if  I  have  come  at  a  good  time." 

'•Ah,  .M.  d"Artagnan  !"  said  Mousfpieton,  <lismally,  "  when 
monseigneur  departed  all  the  pleasures  departed  too.'' 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mousqueton,  try  and  remember." 

"  And  with  what  day  woidd  you  like  me  to  begin  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  might  as  well  begin  with  Sunday;  it  is  the  Lord's 
day,  you  know." 

"  With  Sunday,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Our  Sunday  pleasures  are  religious  pleasures:  monseigneur 
attends  mass,  makes  the  bread  offering,  aiul  has  sermons 
preached  to  him  by  his  chaplain  in  ordinary.  It  is  not  very 
amusing,  but  we  are  expecting  a  Carnudite  from  Paris  who 
will  replace  our  present  chaplain  and  .vlio,  from  what  I  am 
told,  is  a  first-rate  prea(dier.  He  will  kec;  us  awake,  at  least  ; 
our  present  chaplain  always  sends  us  to  >iccp.  Our  pleasures 
on  Sunday,  then,  are  religious;  on  >!onday  they  are  mundane." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  what  lio  you  mean  by  that, 
Mousqueton  ?  Do  tell  me  about  the  Monday  pleasures,  if  you 
please."' 

"  Monsieur,  on  Monday  ve  go  into  society  ;  we  receive  and 
return  visits  ;  we  play  on  the  lute,  dance,  make  verses,  and,  to 
wind  up,  burn  a  little  incense  in  honor  of  the  ladies," 

"  Why,  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  gallantry  ! ''  said  the 
musketeer,  who  had  all  he  could  do  in  the  world  to  keep  from 
shaking  with  laughter. 
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"  On  Tuesday  our  pleasures  are  scholarly  " 

ThenT/?i'f   ^V"'  ''''■'''  r>' t''-y  l'«.  "-y  Rood   Mousqueton? 
ine  tull  particulars,  pray. 

"  MonseiKueur  has  purchased  a  sphere,  which  I  iutend  show- 
f™  V  '  the  entire   pernneter  of  the   princ,,KU  tower, 

all  except  a  gallery  he  constructed  above  the  sphere;  the  sun 
|tnd  nu,on  are  suspended  from  it  l.y  means  of  little  cords  a.nl 
l.niss  wM-es.  All  this  revolves,  and  it  is  verv  beautiful  Mon- 
seiK-nenr  points  out  to  n.e  distanf  seas  an.l  Jountries;   we  have 

.'nictsUn"''-  '""  '  '"'"  ^"  ^'"  '"'"■  ^''""'-  '^  ''  ^^-^''^l^fully 
<'  \Vun,rerfully  interestiuf,. !  V.mi  never  spoke  a  truer  word  " 
echoed  D'Arta^nan.  ••  And  on  ^Vednesday  "  " 
"  Our  pleasures  are  rural,  as  I  have  had  H.e  honor  of  inform- 
"'!.'  >ou,  M.  le  Chevalier.  We  cmtemplate  monseiffneur's 
:;:'*/'  and  goats;  we  set  the  shepherdesses  a-dancin/to  th 

.....  of  leeds   and  bagpipes,  following   the   directioi's  given 

.a  book  nionseigneur  has   in  his  library  entitled  ^  Lrs  Jier- 

'/rru'».       The  author  died  about  a  month  ago  " 

"  M.  Racan,  perhaps  V  "  inquired  D'Artagnan 

'\ou  reright-M.Racan.     Hut  we  do  more  than  that      We 

.■jngle^^in   a   little  brook   and  afterwards   dine,   crowned   with 

Viiil^wh^n'r"^;  '?k"'  Y^'^ri'^y  '«  portions  out  admirably. 
:omet  grief  •'  "''^  '  '  "  ^^""'^  ^'°«^  ''^^'--^^^  ™-* 
"Oh,  no,  monsieur;  Thursday  is  not  at  all  unfortunate,"  an- 
Mvered  Mousqueton.  "  Olympic  pleasures  on  Thursdav  ' '  oE 
mousieur,  it  is  superb  !  We  summon  all  monseigneur's  young 
N.ssals  and  make  them  hurl  quoits,  wrestle,  and  run  \7et 
Monseigneur,  like  myself,   has  had  to  give  up   running;  but 

to  S\7-""'r'T'"'  ^^'^^^^  «q"al  •'     And  thatisnohing 
to  ^vhat  he  13  when  he  uses  his  ."ists.     Oh,  monsieur,  the  con- 
sequences are  then  most  distressing  !  " 
'•  Distressing!     How?" 

rhrcftuTHr'  r^ff"^""-  has  been  obliged  to  abandon 
w.  !v.  .;     V  .     ^^"^^'^   ^^'^  '"^"•>'  '^''^^''  ^'"ke  too   many 

I'l^  ,  but  at  last  every  one  refused  to  i)lay  with  him  "  ' 
"  So  his  wrist —  " 
'•-  Is  stronger  than  ever,  monsieur.     Mons  ngneur's  legs  have 
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<,MvtMi   way    a   little,  lie   acknowledges   it  himself ;    but   their 
power  has  all  gone  into  his  arms,  so  that  —  " 

"  So  taat  lie  can  still  knock  down  oxen  with  a  blow." 
"  Oh,  that  "s  nothing  ;  he  can  beat  in  walls.  Why,  lately 
he  happened  to  be  taking  supper  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
iarniers  —  you  know  how  good-natured  anil  condescending 
monseigneur  is  ;  well,  when  supper  was  over,  he  struck  the 
wall  a  blow,  just  by  way  of  a  jest ;  the  wall  fell  down,  the 
roof  fell  along  with  it,  and  three  men  and  an  old  woman  were 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  I  " 

"  (Jood  (iod,  Mousipieton  !  —  and  your  master  '!" 
"  Some  of  the  skin  was  peeled  off  his  head.     We  bathed  the 
wound  v.ith   water  sent  us  by  the   nuns.     But  his  liand  was 
not  injured." 

"  Js'ot  injured  '!  " 
"  Not  injured,  monsienr." 

'«  Oh,  confound  those  Olympic  ple.isures  of  youis  I  they 
must  cost  more  than  they  are  worth,  for,  what  with  widows 
and  orphans  —  " 

'•  All  pensioned,  monsieur.  Monseigneur  has  devoted  a 
tenth  of  his  in.'ome  to  this  purj'ose."' 

'•  Well,  let  i;s  get  to  Friday,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
'■  Noble  and  warlike  pleasures  on  Friday.     We  hunt,  fence, 
train  falcons,  break  in  steeds.     Then  comes  Saturday,  which 
we  devote  to  intellectual  pleasures,  storing  our  minds,  exam- 
ining monseigneur's  pictures  and  statues,  writing  and  design- 
ing ;  then  we  fire  mon.seigneur"s  cannon." 
'•  You  design,  then  lire  cannons  ?  '' 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Why,  my  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  M.  dn  Vallon  is  at 
once  the  most  ingenious  and  amiable  person  I  am  acqi.iiinted 
with;  but  have  you  not  forgotten  another  class  of  pleasures  ?  " 
'•  What  ones,  monsienr  ?  "  inquired  Mousqueton,  anxiously. 
"  Material  ileasures." 
Mousipieton  blushed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  monsieur '.'  "  said  "te,  lowering 
liis  eyes. 

"  1  mean  a  good  table,  good  wine,  an  evening  sjieut  in  pass- 
ing round  i    e  bottle." 

"  Ah.  monsieur,  we  hanlly  reckon  them  pleasures,  we  have 
them  every  tiay." 

"Excuse  me,  my  honest  friend,"  returned  D'Artagnan  ;   "  but 
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my  att-ention  has  been  so  engrnsse.l  by  your  oharniing  narra- 
tive that  I  have  forgotten  tlie  chief  object  of  our  conversation 
namely,  .vhy  M.  (rilerbhiy  wrote  to  vour  master  "  ' 

"  True,  monsieur,"  answered  Mou'squcton,  "  talking  of  our 
pleasures  has  distracted  us.  Well,  nionsieur,  \  '11  give  you  the 
whole  business  in  a  nutshell." 

"  I  'm  all  attention,  my  dear  Mousqueton." 

"  On  Wednesday  —  " 

"  The  day  for  rural  jileasures  ?" 

"Yes  A  letter  arrived.  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  own 
liands,  tor  I  h.id  recognized  the  handwritiiur " 

"  And  then  r  "  " 

"Monseigneur  read  it  and  cried  out:  'Quick,  my  horses ' 
my  arms ! ' "  .      >      j  ■ 

•■  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan  ;  "  another  duel  '" 

•'  JNo,  nionsieur,  it  contained  only  the.se  words  :  '  Dear  Por- 
tho,.  6tart  ,,f  one,  if  ,,oa  rare  to  arrive  before  the  euuinox 
{/.  Ji.>/>nnoxe).     I  am  waitinf)  for  i/ou:  " 

"  Mor,/io„j:'  "  said  D-Artagnan,"  musingly,  "  the  matter  was 
urgent,  apparently. 

'•  I  should  think  Monseigneur  set  out  oi    that  very  day 

uicng  with  his  secretary,  to  make  sure  of  arriving  in  time  " 

••  .\nd  do  you  think  he  arriveu   ii  time  ?  "' 

'•I  hope  .so.  Monseigneur,  who,  as  you  know,  is  a  little  ex- 
n table,  repeated  continually,  '  Thunder  in  Heavwi !  who  is  this 
I-  hquinoxe  ?  Never  mind.  The  fellow  will  have  to  be  well 
iiiountcd  il  lie  gets  there  before  me."  " 

•'And  you 're  sure  Porthos  got  there  before  him?"  asked 
l>  Artagnan. 

•■  Of  coui-se  I -m  sure      This  L'Eciuinoxe  may  be  as  rich  as 

'liables^'"^'  '  "  *  ""  ''"''^  ^"^  ^'1"'''^  ^''"'^  "'  '">'  master's 

I>-Artagnan  was  able  to  repress  his  desire  to  laugh,  because 

^'\T\?    V^'/'"^'"  ^'f  '-^^'-^"''^  ^'-^^^i^in'  plenty  of  food  for 
t.-nght.     IJefo  lowed  Mousqueton,  or   rather  Mous.iueton's 
'Imriot,  back  to  the  castle.     There  he  sat  down  to  a  suniptu. 
tul.lc.  was  treated  like  a  king,  but  could  draw  nothing  f.     i 
Mous.,ueton  ;  the  faithful  servitor  wept  freely  enough  ;  noth-ng 
li"«ever,  could  be  got  out  of  him  except  tears. 

Alter  a  night  spent  in  an  excellent  bed,  D'Artagnan  pondered 
.|.:nn  on  the  meaning  of  Aramis'  letter,  felt  somewhat  anxious 
■^^  to  the  nature  ot  the  relation  of  the  equinox  to  the  affairs 
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of  I'orthos,  then,  as  it  was  all  a  puzzle,  — unless  Aramis  had 
some  love  affair  on  hand  which  re.iuived  that  the  days  and 
nl-hts  should  be  equal,  — he  rode  away  from  I'lerrefonds  as  he 
had  ridden  away  from  Melun,  as  he  had  ridden  away  noni  the 
castle  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere.  He  did  so,  however,  with  a 
certain  de-'ree  of  sadness,  which  was  about  as  low  as  the  darkest 
humors  D'Arta-nan  ever  reached.  With  head  cast  down, 
eves  lixed,  and  le-s  hanging  loosely  on  his  horse  s  Hanks,  he 
sJiid  to  himself,  with  that  vagvie  dreaminess  winch  sometimes 
rises  to  the  highest  ekxiuence  : 

"  No  more  friends,  no  more  future,  no  more  anything  .  AU 
mv  forces  shattered,  like  the  bundle  of  rods  bound  together  by 
ou\-  last  friendship  !  Alas  !  old  age  is  coming  fast,  cold  and  in- 
ex..rable,  muffling  up  in  its  funereal  shr.nid  all  that  illumined 
and  embalmed  my  youth ;  and  soon,  with  its  sweet  burden  on  its 
shoulders,  shall  it  plunge  into  the  fathomless  abyss  ot  death  . 

A  shudder  shook  the  (Gascon's  heart,  that  heart  s(j  brave  and 
stroncr  against  all  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and,  for  a  tew  mo- 
mentl,  the  clouds  seemed  black  to  him,  the  earth  slippery  and 
loamy,  like  the  earth  of  graveyards. 

<«  Whither  am  I  going?"  said  he  to  himself;  "  what  can  I 
do  ?  alone,  all  alone  —  wifeless,  childless,  friendless  —  And 
then  he  suddenly  cried  :  "  Bah  ! ''  .      ,      , 

He  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  the  animal,  whose  rec- 
ollection of  the  heavy  oats  of  I'ierrefonds  was  accompanied 
by  no  melan(du.ly  thoughts,  showed  he  took  the  hint  m  good 
l)art  bv  gallojiing  two  leagues. 

"  To  I'aris!  "'  said  D"Artagnan  to  himself. 

And  the  next  day  he  alighted  in  Paris. 

His  journey  thither  had  taken  him  ten  days. 


CHArTER   XIX. 

WHAT    d'ART.VGNAN    came    to    PARIS    FOR. 

The  lieutenant  alighted  at  the  sign  of  the  Pilon  d'Or,  a  shop 
in  the  Hue  des  Lombards.  A  good-looking  man,  wearing  a 
white  apron  and  stroking  a  gray  mustache  with  his  good-look- 
ing, big  hand,  uttered  a  joyous  exclamation  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  piebald  horse. 


WHAT    D\ARTAa\A\    cam,.:    To    PAR  Is 


/■•(>/:.    l:]\) 


'  is  it.  yniirsplf,  really?" 
D'Arhigiian'n  ■lIl^■\^•t■r,   ;is   he 


I>arcels  f)f   coffee,    molasses,  and 
'they  are  f,,r  tlie  pantries  of  Mou- 


'•  M.  le  r'hevalier  !  '"  lie  rrierl  ; 

■'(Jood  day,   I'lanchet:'"  was 
stooped  to  enter  the  shoj). 

"Some  one  here,  quick,-  shonted   I'lanehet.  -to  see  to  JF 
supperT'-""  '""■'"'"""'■  ""^  ^'"^  ^'i'^  roon,,  some  one  for  his 

"Thank  you.  I'lanehet .'    ( food-day,  lads  .' '"  sai.l  D'Artasnau 
to  the  eajrer  assistants.  i>«to"'Hi 

"  May  I  send  off  rhost 
raisins  "  "  asked  I'lanehet ; 
sieur  the  Sujierintendent."' 

•'  Send  them  off,  by  all  means/' 

"  Tt  won't  take  a  moment;  then  we  'll  ^'o  to  sui.per  " 

'-Let  us  liaye  supper  by  ourselves ;   I  have  something  to  say 
to  you,    said  1)  Artagnan.  °  -^ 

^^^^l^lanehet  looked  at  his  master  in  a   way  that  was  full  of 

tumeJ^ASgnr^'"  '""  '"""'^  ^''^*  '^  "'^  P^^^"^'"  ^^ 
•'So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better  '" 
And  Planehet  breathed  again,  while  D'Artagnan  sat  down 
'vuelessly  on  a  bale  of  corks  an.l  proceeded  to  examine  his 
surroundings.  It  was  a  well-stooke,!  establishment,  a^^?  the 
<dovH  of  ginger,  emnamon,  and  ground  pepper  that  eame  to 
the  lieutenant  s  nostrils  mack  him  sneeze 

The  shop-boys,  happy  at  being  near  a  warrior  so  renowned 
.      outenant  of  musketeers  wh<.  couhl  aetuallv  talk  with  the 
K.ng,  set  to  work  with  an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delr- 
.nn,  and  served  their  customers  with  a  scornful  despatcl   that 
w  as  remarked  by  more  thiin  one. 

I'lanchet  put"  away   his  money   and   made  up  his  accounts 

'ntorruptmgthe  operation  now  an.l  then  bv  addressingTob- 

■•'l.n.ms  compliment  to  his  old  master.     In  his  .lealings  with 

ii.  customers  1  lanchet  used  the   curt  language  and   hau-d.  v 

annhantyof  the  wealtliy  tradesman  wh^:  s^^^-es  eve^t,  ^ 

;    .    tagmm  observed   this  contrast  with   a  pleasure  wJ  shali 

.-.  1   ze    ater  on.     lie  witnessed  the  gra.lual  approach  of  ni.'  It 

"1  tnuUlyllanchet  escorted  him  to  a  room  on  the  first  sin' 

I>Artagnan  had  not  seen  Planehet  for  a  year  and  h^  «„Pnt 
t-'  tune   afforded   by  a  short  intermission  in  observi^;igi;im 
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Tho  intpllispnt  Plaiichet  was  a  little  iiioie  rotiiiul  than  for- 
ini'rly,  but  his  face  was  not  at  all  bloated.  His  brilliant  eyes 
still  played  easily  witliin  their  deep-sunk  orbits,  and  that  fat- 
ness which  levels  all  the  idiaracteiistie  angularities  of  tlie- 
human  countenance  had  not  yet  touched  either  ids  liigh  cheek- 
bones —  the  sure  index  of  craft  and  cupidity  — or  his  pointed 
chin,  an  equally  sure  index  of  subtlety  and  perseverance. 
Planchet  was  as  majestic  ii  his  dining-room  ;is  in  his  shop. 
'Die  repast  to  which  he  liad  invited  his  master  was  frugal, 
but  it  was  quite  i'arisian  :  a  roast  from  the  liaker's  oven, 
with  vegetables,  salad,  and  dessert,  borrowed  from  the  same 
establishment.  D'Artagnan  was  v.ell  {)leased  wiien  the  grocer 
drew  from  behind  a  jtile  of  wood  a  bottle  of  that  .\njou  wine 
which  had  always  been  his  favorite  tipjde. 

"  Formerly,  monsieur,''  said  I'lanidiet.  witli  a  beaming  smile, 
"  it  was  I  who  drank  your  wiiie ;  now  1  am  to  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  drink  mine."' 

"  And,  with  (xod's  help,  friend  IMantdiet,  I  shall,  I  hope, 
drink  it  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  I  am  now  free." 

"  Free  !     A  leave  of  absence,  monsieur".'  '' 

"  Unlimited.'' 

"  You  have  (piitted  the  service '.' "'  asked  Planchet  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  I  am  about  to  take  a  rest." 

"  And  the  King  ?  ''  exclaimed  Planchet,  who  could  not  believe 
tlie  King  could  do  without  the  services  of  such  a  man  as 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Oh,  the  King  will  try  his  luck  somewhere  else.  But  we 
I'.ave  had  a  good  supper  ;  you  are  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  that  disposes  me  to  i:;ake  a  contidant  of  you  ;  open  your 
ears." 

"  They  're  open."' 

.Vnd  Planchet,  with  a  laugli  that  had  more  frankness  than 
arti'ulness  in  it,  uncorked  a  bottle  oi  .vhite  wine. 

'•  Ah,  but  you  must  n"t  deprive  me  of  my  r(;LSon." 

"  '  >h,  monsieur,  when  you  lose  your  head,  indeed  —  " 

'•  \'m\  see,  my  head  is  my  own  at  present,  and  I  intend  tak- 
iiig  belter  care  of  it  than  ever.  And  first,  let  us  speak  about 
the  finances.     How  is  our  money  getting  along?  " 

"  Splendidly.  The  twenty  thousand  livres  I  received  from 
you  are  still  em])loyed  in  my  business  and  bring  in  nine  per 
cent.     I  give  you  seven  and  gain  two."' 
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"  And  yon  are  as  well  satisfied  as  ever  •>  " 
"  S".".''^'!!*'''-    /""^  ^""  brinjring  ,„e  ,„ore  ?  » 

h   not  aT nil'*  P  '"!  ''^^^  ^"^  '"  '^">-  "^«d  of  more  ?  " 

uiU      onev  now      T       ^^''!  '"l'  ^"'>'  '""  ^lad  to  entrust  me 
uiui  nionej  now.     I  am  extending  my  trade  " 

"  i  on  always  intended  to  do  so." 

•;  I  play  a  little  at  banking  _  I  purchase  the  merchandise  of 
n.     insolvent  brethren  and  lend  money  to  those  whofind"t  diffi 
cult  to  meet  their  engagements."  ^" 

"  Without  usurv  ?  " 

"  .And  why  ?  " 

••'  I  '11  tell  you.  It  was  all  about  a  loan.  The  borrower  ^ave 
as  security  a  quantity  of  raw  sugar  .vhich  I  could  sv  1  Ke 
repayment  was  not  ma.le  at  a  fixed  date.     I  lent  him  a  thou 

h^idiernvr^^ '  i"ts  ij  ^"^1  r  -rP^^ 

.invv.w      nf  r    't        '^    It  and   demanded   a   hundred 

.■:.™;'"' ti,/i,"r4",,a"f  '"^^-^"^ »'  ^-k"'«  -*  a  «„. 

,«;ni;;L°rX^-;;:^;r' ''•^""S"-.  ■■  and  oall  the  balance 
,'.'  1 ;'"  ,T  7111,  nionsienr.     B„t  y„„r  t„siness  ?  " 
■•  T.  I'l  !.I",'o;":n'  '.'„:»•■""'  ''"^  ■"'  ""'  •"-"'  '"  """"""S-" 

-- 'Thi'r,.;:.E?er.he°"""' '° ""  --w-'-o-tquite 

■;  All  iiiveatmeiit  ?  '■  inquired  Planchet 
'■  ^  ou  're  rijjlit,  it  is."' 
"  A  pood  one  '.'  " 

■  llatlier  :  four  hundred  per  cent.,  Planchet." 

...V;r'i:..,t'itntdt  s'j^^^  »■'"'  -  --^ '- 

■  Good  Heaven  !  it 's  not  possible  I " 
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"  I  think  it  will  bo  more,"  said  D'Artagnan,  coldly,  "but  it 
is  better  not  to  be  too  sanguine." 

"  Oh,  confound  it.  monsieur  ! '"  returned  I'lanchct,  drawing 
nearer  ;  "  why,  it  "s  magnificent  as  it  is  I  ('an  one  put  a  good 
round  sum  into  it  '.'  " 

"  Twenty  thousand  livres  each,  I'lanchet." 

"  But  that  is  all  you  have,  monsieur.     For  how  long?" 

"  A  month." 

"  And  that  will  give  us  ?  " 

"  Fifty  thousand  livres  each  ;  reckon  for  yourself." 

*'  Why,  it 's  jirodigious  I  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  fight- 
ing for  such  a  stake  as  that,  though,  must  n't  there  ?  *' 

"  I  think  myself  we  '11  have  to  do  a  little  fighting,"  answered 
D'Artagnan,  with  the  same  serenity  ;  '•  but  th's  time,  Planchet, 
there  are  two  of  us,  and  I  am  to  do  all  the  fighting.'' 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  I  could  n't  for  a  moment  allow  —  " 

<'  Planchet,  you  can't  meddle ;  you  should  have  to  give  up 
your  business." 

"  So  it  is  n't  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  No." 

'•'  Abroad  ?  " 

"  In  England.'' 

"  Ah !  where  they  're  fond  of  speculating,"  said  Planchet. 
"  May  I  ask,  without  seeming  too  curious,  the  nature  of  the 
affair,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Planchet,  it  is  a  restoration." 

"  Of  monuments  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  monuments  ;  we  will  restore  Whitehall." 

"  A  rather  important  undertaking.  And  you  believe  that 
in  a  month  —  " 

"  I  '11  do  it." 

"  Well,  that 's  your  lookout,  m  sieur,  and  once  you  take  a 
thing  in  hand,  I  am  —  " 

"Yes,  that  is  my  lookout.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  myself  — 
still,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  You  do  me  much  honor,  monsieur  ;  but  my  acquaintance 
with  architecture  is  limited." 

"  Planchet,  you  are  wrong,  you  are  an  excellent  architect, 
quite  a.s  good  as  myself  for  the  affair  in  question." 

"  Thanks." 

"  I  was,  I  confess,  inclined  to  offer  shares  in  the  business  to 
certain  gentlemen  you  are  acquainted  with,  but  they  are  all 
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.in-ay   from  home.     It   is  annoying,   for   I   know  no   men   of 
-reater  boldness  and  dexterity."' 

sailing  ?"  '"  *^'''  '"''  ^''  ••"".petition  ?  It  won't  be  all  plain 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,  Planehet ;  not  by  any  means." 
I '-i'"  wild  for  further  particulars,  monsieur." 

"  \ou  11  have  them;  shut  fast  all  the  doors  " 

"  les,  monsieur." 

And  Planchet  double-looked  every  (jne  of  them 

"  Good  ;  now  come  close  to  me."  " 

IManchet  obeyed. 

'•  Hut  open  tlie  window;  the  noise  o:  the  wagons  and  pass- 
engers will  prevent  any  one  from  hearing  us  "  ^ 

I'lamhet  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  uproar  that  immedi- 
ately hlled  the  room,  the  cries,  barkings,  the  jarnng  of  wheels 
-u  s  amrung  o    feet  deafened,  in  factrD'Artignan  liiLdf  fo 

tith't^hese't^dr:  '""'  '  '''''  "'    ^^^^^  ^^■-'   -^  "I--^ 

"  Planchet,  I  have  an  idea.'' 

'•  Ah  !  monsieur,  how  well  I  recognize  you  there  !  "  answered 
the  grocer,  gasping  with  emotion.  <"iswerea 


CHAPTER   XX. 

..XCERNING  THE  PAKTXEKSHIP  FORMED  IN  THE  RUE  DES 
LOMBARDS,  AT  THE  SI,.N  OF  THE  PILON  d'oR,  FOR  THE 
WORKIXO    OF    M.    d'aktAONAN's    IDEA. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  D'Artagnan  was 
:U.parent ly  collecting^  not  one  of  his  ideas,  but  all  hiSas 
sure  y,  my  dear  Planchet,"  said  he,  "  you  have  heard  about 
■arles  I.,  King  of  England  ?  " 

'-Ahis!  yes,  monsieur.     Why  should  n't  I  ?     You  left  France 

HI '  von'l    '  "'  'KTu'  ^r^  ^^^P'  ^^  f^"'  -"d  waa  nea^"; 
"'^n'^'ng  jou  down  with  him.  '  •' 

•■  I'jxactly  ;  I  see  you  have  a  good  memory,  Planchet  " 

■•  I   ague  take  it,  monsieur!  no  matter  how  bad  a  memory  I 

•' ,  .    would  be  queer  if  I  didn't  recollect  that,  especially^as 

was  related  to  me  by  Grimaud,  who,  as  you  know   does  not 

•i-.e  as  a  relator,  how  you  travelled  ha  f  th^e  night  i  I'a  sStt?ed 
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boat  and  saw  lisiiij,'  from  tlio  waves  our  worthy  friend  Mor- 
(laiint,  witli  a  certain  j^'old-Iiilted  dag^'er  in  his  breast;  you 
don't  for_i,'et  such  thin.:,'s  as  that."' 

*'  And  yet  there  are  peoph!  who  for^'ct  them,  Vlanehet.'' 

'•  Ves.  tliose  wlio  never  saw  them,  or  never  heard  (Jrimaud 
relate  them."' 

•'  S<j  much  the  l)etter.  then.  As  you  reeolleot  all  that,  I  shall 
have  to  recall  to  your  memory  only  one  fact,  namely,  that 
<  'harles  1.  had  a  son."' 

"  Monsieur,  far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  you,  but  he  had 
two,'"  said  rianeliet.  "  I  saw  the  second,  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  I'aris.  one  <hiy  ;  he  was  p;oini,'to  the  I'alais-Koyal,  and  1  was 
informed  he  was  only  the  second  son  (^f  (Charles  I.  As  for  the 
eldi'st,  I  have  the  honor  <if  knowiiifif  liis  name,  but  I  never  saw 
him." 

"  Ah  I  ri^dit,  I'laneher.  we  have  come  at  last  to  the  question, 
which  concerns  this  eldest  son,  formerly  called  the  J'rince  of 
AV'ales.  today  calh'd  Charles  II.,  King  of  England." 

"  King  without  kingdom,  monsieur,"  was  the  sententious 
answer  of  IManchet. 

"  Ves,  I'laneher,  and,  you  might  add,  an  unfortunate  ])rinee, 
more  unfortunate  than  any  poor  devil  in  the  vilest  slum  in 
Paris."' 

Planchet  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  that  banal  eonii)assion 
■\ve  accord  to  strangers  with  whom  we  never  expect  to  find 
ourselves  in  contact.  .Moreover,  in  this  i»olitico-sentiinental 
operation  he  could  not  discern  the  slightest  glimmer  of  M. 
d'Artagnan's  commercial  ide;-,,  the  idea  in  which  his  interest 
had  been  cleverly  aroused;  for  D'.Vrtagnan,  who,  from  his  wide 
ex{)erience,  understood  men  and  affairs  e(iually  well,  under- 
stood Planchet. 

"  And  now  I  have  come  to  the  point.  This  j'oung  Prince  of 
"Wales,  'king  without  kingdom,'  according  to  your  eloquent 
expression,  Planchet,  has  interested  me,  me,  D'Artagnan.  I 
liave  seen  l\im  begging  aid  from  Mazarin  —  a  selfish  time- 
server —  and  from  l.ouis  —  a  child,  —  and  it  struck  me  —  and 
I  am  not  blind  in  such  matters  —  that  in  the  penetrating  eye 
of  this  tlironeless  monarch,  in  the  nobleness  of  his  entire  per- 
s(m,  a  nobleness  that  has  s\irvived  all  his  miseries,  there  was 
the  stutt  of  ■    ' ''ue-hearted  king." 

Planchet  nodded  a  tacit  assent ;  all  very  fine,  but  it  threw 
no  light  so  far  on  D'Artagnan's  idea.     The  latter  continued : 
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••  This,  thfii,  IS   linw    I    HMsoiuvl  tlic  lualt.'i-  out.      Pay  duso 
.ittontum,  IMaMcliff.  I,,r  u,.  aiv  (•oiaiii.,'  to  tl„>  oikI  - 

"  I   in  all  attt'iitioii." 

"Kiri-s  ar,-  n,.t  sown   so  fhi.kly  on   tlu"  ..arth  that  peoph, 

'■a.  ahvavs  hM.l  then,   whn,   they  .,i   then..      Now   this  kL- 

;;"  '""^'^".'f ' '^•. '"  '">•  'rnnnn r  of  those  ^.trnem)  .v.,\l 

t hat^    will   l.losson,   u.  any  s,.;;.,,,,    whatever,  provided    thai  a 
•  lexterons,  .hsereet,  and  vi;,^,rous  han.l  have  the  sowin-  of  it 
seleetin^'  soil,  lenipciatiiie.   and   weather.- 

I'laneliet  iukUIcI      ,ew,  whieli  proved  aiu-w  that  he  was  still 
in  the  dark. 

•• -roor  little  kiiiK-seed  :  '   I    said  to   myself;  and    I  assure 
you,  1' a.H-he     I  wa.   really  atfeeted,  whieh  leads  me  to  fel,  i 

"  1  \  I  should  like  to  have  your  advice,  my  friend  " 

rianehet  blushed  with  pride  and  jileasiire 

••  r.M.r  little  king-seed:  "  repeated  the  lieutenant,  "  shall  I 
I'lck  tiiee  up  and  plant  thee  in  good  soil  "  '' 

a/i"t'\Il.' .,?(  ^'f"V\"  T'}   ';'^"'^;'"'^'  «t:iHng  at  his  old  master 
.i>  It  he  suspected  lie  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses 

,,,;;  ;,  '■  •    '^^'^'  '^  ^'"^  '"'^^ter  •.'  '•  asked  D'Artagnan  ;  '•  what  ails 

"  Ails  ine  '.'     (^h,  nothing,  monsieur."- 
••  Hut  you  said,  'Ah  !  my  tiod  ! '  " 
"  You  "re  sure  '.'  " 

already'"'""*    "'"'"''     ^^  "'''""*  ''"  ^""  "n.Ierstand  the  affair 

'■  I  am  afraid,  I  confess,  i[.  d'Artagnan,  to  —  " 
••  I  nderstand?" 
"  Yes." 

"To    under.stand    that    I  want   to   giye  a    throne  to   King 
'  I.arles  II.,  who  is  now  without  one".'     Is  that  your    niea.^ 

I'lanchet  absolutely  bounded  from  his  chair 
■•  Ah  !  ah  !  '•  cried  he,  utterly  seared  ;  "  so  that 's  what  y 
'■I  a  restoration.  '  ^ 

••  Ves,  Planchet ;  is  not  that  the  correct  name  "  " 
■•  On  w'lui'?  ""  '^""^*'     ^^"^  ^'^''*'  ^""  S'^riously  reflected  ?  " 
<  !n  things  over  there  ?  " 
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"  Ami    wliiit   aro  tlidsv   thing's  over  tlicic.  mav    [   ask,  I'lan- 

"lii't  ■;  ■■ 

••  III  the  first  jilaco.  iiKHisiciir,  vmi  will  plcaso  excuse  iii<' 
Ini-  iiK'ddliiif?  with  such  matters,  which  have  iiothint,'  to  d*^ 
with  my  husiness.  Still,  as  you  are  dtlei  iiii,'  mc  an  iuvcstmeut 
■ — are  you  udt  otl'erim,'  mc  an  invcslmcut.  munsicur '.' " 

'•  A  suiierl)  one,  I'lanchet." 

'•  As  yiai  arc  otVeriui;  mc  an  investment.  I  have  the  riLcht  tu 
investiijate  it." 

••  Invcsti,i,'ate.  I'lauchct  ;  invest i.L,'ati(in  is  tie-  snurce  of  lij^ht." 

'•  Then,  since  I  have  your  leave,  moasieiir.  I  wish  lu  say  Uuit, 
to  begin,  there  are  ]iarliamerits  over  there." 

"  (Jood:      What  next  '.'  " 

'•Next  there  is  an  army." 

'•  Good  !     Anythiiii,'  else  '.'  " 

"  The  nation." 

'•  Is  that  all  •.'  •' 

'■The  nation,  which  has  consented  to  the  dethronement  and 
death  of  its  kin^^  the  present  Kini^'s  father,  will  not  eare  to 
f,'ive  the  lie  to  its  acts."' 

"  IManchet,  my  friend,"  said  l>"Arta<rnan,  ••  you  have  n't  a 
let;  to  .stand  on.  The  nation  yon  talk  of  is  tired  to  death  of 
these  ^'cntiemen  with  tlieir  barbarous  names  and  their  psalm- 
singuif,'.  I  have  noticed,  my  friend,  that,  take  one  son.ij  with 
another,  nations,  as  a  rule,  [)refer  catches  to  cantiides.  i)o  you 
remember  the  P^ronde  ?  Well,  what  kind  of  .songs  did  thev 
sing  during  those  times  ?     And  they  were  good  times,  too." 

'•  N(jt  beyond  measure  ;  oh,  no  !  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
flanging  in  those  good  times.'' 

'•  Rut  you  were  n't  hanged  ;  now,  were  yon  '.' "' 

"  Xo." 

"  And  you  began  making  your  fortune  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  songs  ?  " 

"  That 's  true  enough." 

'•  Then  what  liave  you  to  say  against  them  ?  '" 

"  J  beg  your  pardon,  ami  come  back  to  tlie  army  and  the 
luirliaments." 

"  I  said  I  would  Iwrrow  twenty  thousand  livres  from  M. 
rianchet  and  put  twenty  thousand  of  my  own  to  it ;  with  these 
forty  thousand  livre.s  I  raise  an  army." 

Planchet  wrung  Ids  hands  ;  he  saw  D'Artaguan  was  serious ; 
he  hud  no  doubt  now  that  he  had  gone  crazy. 
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«  Am   army  :     AJ,,  in„„siour  !  "  he   answei-p.l,  with   his  most 

enKajjmK  snul-    for  h.  feare.l  if  h.  irritat.-d  this  n  ad.  a       . 

M.^rht  .•han^o    hnn    int..  a  ra^Mng  i„,.atu-.     -An  army    '-1 

••  Knrty  iiipii."  said   D'ArtUKiian 

'•F|.rtya,^ii,.st  tor.y   th,.„san,l  wu„Id  soo,„   hardly  .noM-^h 

1  owr.e  you  are  yourself  worth  a  thousand  n.eu,  I  l^now  that 
^^'11-  Hut  then  where  are  you  likely  to  find  thirty-nine  men 
;;;;  i'  to  you.^dt  •<  And  supj-osi-,.  you  found  tlim  v  ere 
'  "I'ld  v,u  get  the  money  to  pay  them  '  " 

••N..t  bad  that.  I'lan.d.et.  Why,  devil  take  n.e  if  you 
luive  n  t  beconuMi  eourtior  ."•  ^    \<"i 

-N...  monsieur,  I  always  say  what  I  think,  an.l  so  I  .-ay  that 

-And    therefore    I    will   H^ht    no   pit.d.ed    hattie    my   deir 
'  '•'"•■'I"*-    ><'""->'-l  l)'Arta,.nan.  iauiin^..     .-  V.     wi  ffin     n 
;-'i;"ty  nuu.y  tne  exan.phs  of  well-eo;dueted     e      as  an 
."..•-•h.'s^  where  the   prol.len.    was  to  avoid  the  one,;  t^t^ 
■(  ^^ttH"kn>tT   urn      Certainly  you  should   know  tins,    'l.e 
Noueommanded  the   I'arisians  on   the  day  they   were  til  t' 

"There's  no  doul.t  about  it,"  said  he.    -If  vour  forty  men 

-l;  a  w.ys  rn  hidm,  an.l  are  not  bunglers  th  ^  m^^  h    .^ 

;..;Mobe,.a.en.     But  of  eourse  you  propose  to ^tta-^l  Z: 

"  J)eeidedly.     And  now  I  "ll  lay  before  you  the  .nethod  that 

::;  .■•£r'iT:a:ft!:,t.^''"''"'' '-  "■»  "-•>•  -'°«- 

,    ""'■  '  s-;i'l    I'laiii-liet,  ivith   renewed  atteiiticn    •' let  us 

••  AVhat  ?  "       " 

'  \nd    0  i  >  i^^  Pa»-lKiments  whieh  d.m't  sin,^  often."' 


I'la 

du 
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'•nil,  siiico  tl.ry  il.-n't  iMitli.M-  voii.  m..i,sM.iir,  Irl,  i.s  "o  on  " 

'•  \i'H,  iiM.i  w,.  arnv,.  M  .„„■  aim.  \nn  ivnuMnlHT  ("ioi„wi-ll 
I  l.iiicliot  '.'  ' 

••  I  h;iv.'  heard  a  -dod  deal  nlmut  hiiii,  monsieur.'' 

"  lit'  wiis  a  sturdy  warrior."' 

"  And  more  tlian  that,  a  tcrrihlf  cator." 

'   'tv'hat  do  you  mean  '.'  " 

'•  At  a  siuf^ie  iriilp  he  swallowed  Kn-land  " 

••  W.-ll,  llu'M,  IMan.dieMf.  the  day  after  ho  had  swallowed 
iMii,'iaiiil,  Slim*  one  had  swallowed  Ciomwell  "" 

"Oh,  m.msieur,  it  is  .me  of  the  first  axinnis  in  mathemati.'s 
that  tlMToutainer  must  l.o -reater  than  the  thin-  .•ontained." 

•M.ood  .      N,,\v  y,Mi  know  our  I.usiness.  IManchet  " 

•■  Hut  monsieur,  Cromwell  is  dea.l,  and  his  containor  i.s  now 
the   tomb. 

••  My  dear  Tlanehet.  I  j.ereeive  you  have  not  onlv  l.eeome 
a  maliiematKuan,  hut  a  philo.soj.her  as  well  " 

"  Monsieur,  in  the  yrocery  tra.le  we  liave  to  use  a  la.-e  qnan- 
.ty  <.t  printed  paper;  I  liave  got  a  ^-reat  deal  of  knowledge 
troni  it.  " 

'' Hravo!      Von  are  aware,  then, -for  you  liave  n't  learned 
i.athema  ,cs  ami  philosophy  without  also  leaniin-.^  history,- 
lliiitaht  !e(  romwell   lias  eoni.-  after  the  j^reat  rromwell." 

Jos,  his  name  is  Kiehanl,  and   he  has  d.me  like  you.  .M. 
<l  Artaf,'nan,  he  has  <,'iven  in  his  resit,'natioii  "' 

*;  ( 'apital  !  capital,  indee.l !  Well',  after  the  f,Meat  man,  who 
s  .load  ;  after  the  little  man,  who  has  </iv.n  in  his  resi^Miation, 
there  has  eome  a  third.  His  name  is  .Monk  ;  he  is  a  very  able 
.t,'oneral.  for  he  lias  never  fou,t,dit  a  battle,  and  a  very  formid- 
able .liplomatist,  f.,r  lie  never  si>eaks  a  w.,r.l  ;  before  sayinL- 
goo<i  day  to  a  man,  he  ruminat.'s  twelve  h.mrs,  and  at  the 
on.l  ot  th.M.i  says  '  good  night : '  whereupon  eyery  one  eries  that 
he  IS  a  pro.ligy  s.'eing  that  what  he  does  say  turns  out  to  be 
the  exact  truth. 

"  Ile-s  a  masterliand,  and  m.  mistake,"'  said  I'lanchet ;  "  but 
you  are  ac(,uainte.l  with  another  politician  who  is  his  match." 
"31.  .ie  Mazarin,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  The  same."' 
"You're  right,  I'lancliet ;  but  I\r.  de  Mazarin  does  not  aspire 

<iu%  7  '[  ^""";''  *'"^'  '■^""^•"^^  everything,  you  see. 
A\oI  .  las  Monk,  wh.)  has  England  on  his  olate  bet'ore  him 
roasted  to  a  nn^ety,  and   who  has  his  mouth  alrea.ly  open  t.] 


-rrt^ 


»    '?^. 


■'■^^  ^?,.! 
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;;I.lnMotkMnwKn.li.sl,-'.,i,,   ,.,,,„,,.,.^ 
"  Weir.'"  askP.l  I'lanH.ct. 

^__^^^^^^  ,..        ^^»    11  put  huu   ,n  a  ..ajro  an.l    exhibit   him   for 

"I>')ii't  yon  Ihiiik  It  a  good  on.."" 

•;(  e.ta.uly  I  do;  but  I  think  mine  better" 

i-it't  us  sen  wliat  is  yours." 
"  I  set  a  ransom  on  him."' 
"  Of  how  mncli  "  •' 

i™:^::u;;;;;Lii:,i':;:^;;,^'.'"'» '"-'  ™«^'  "•  ^^  -"  -«h » 

••  Surely  !  " 

-.-vns  Thim  -  •-'"■'""'  ^  '"'  '  ^""""  "f  =^  f-"''-J  thousand 
"  <  )r  else  '/  •' 

'•  Or  else  —  and  it  is  better  still       T   i>.,.  i  v 
<'liarles    who    r.n,.o    ,     "^^  "^"^ -''i"  —  I   haiul  him  over  to  Kin<' 

•-.Mom^;; '  ,  ;;;,tk  h-n'^ur""':!  *"  ''•'^^'*^"  ^'■•'^ 

^i>h1,  when  restore,!    w  II  ,,;.  f       '  '"."*^'-^'  '■''■'*t..re  himself, 

'— vus  in  rue  tLn'     TI  •    "       »'« ''"^vn  the  hun.lred  thousand 
>ay  to  it  :•  "  ''^  '   "'^'  ^^''^'  ^  ^^''^'h^'t ;   what  do  you 

■' .Maj,'nificent,  monsieur'"    eric,]   Pio.wi    *.    <.        i  ,. 

'■ «""•  •■  -v...!  i„nv  „i,i  ti.is  id"a  ,.J„lr;"v!;„  •n:"""""  "'"■ 

■  ^^  ove,  ,,,e  i,„,„i  „f  M»,ie„;„,":'i;>,';x„o, .  ■; ""'  "•■""""='- 
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can 


lianlly  be    taken    without  a 


still  alivo.      Now.    M.  Monk 
tussle  —  ■' 

"  Of  course  not,  and  so  I  raise  an  army."' 
"■  Yes,  yes,  I  understMiul,  understand  perfeetiv     -  a  surprise  ! 
Oh  !    in  that  case  you  are  sure  to  succeed,  ior  \Vmi  Juive  n't  your 
niatcli  in  a  rencounter  of  that  sort."' 

"  I  have  liad  some  suci'css.  it  must  he  acknowled-^ed,"'  .said 
I)'Arta,-,'nan,  with  j.roud  simi)licity;  •' it  must  be  phiin'to  vou 
that  it,  m  the  present  case.  I  had  witli  me  niv  dear  Athos,  niy 
stout-hearted  I'orthos.  and  my  astute  Arami"^s,  the  thin"  was 
done;  but.  seemingly,  they  are  all  lost,  and  no  one  knows 
where  to  hnd  them.  I  will  carry  out  the  enterprise,  then, 
aioiie.  Now,  does  the  business  strike  you  as  a -ood  one  and 
the  investment  -'-s  likely  to  be  profitable'.'" 
"  Too  much  so  !  Too  much  so  I  '' 
"  What  do  you  mean  '.'  " 

•'  J'-ecause  such  tine  thini^'s  never  come  off  successfully." 
"I?ut  this  will,  infallibly,  riaiichet.  and  the  proof'of  the 
matter  is  that  I  am  mixed  ui)  with  it.  The  enterprise  will  be 
lucrative  for  you  and  intere.stin.t,'  forme.  People  will  sav : 
'  Vou  .see  what  M.  d'Arta!,'nan  was  even  in  his  old  a^e  ; '  ami 
there  will  be  stories  about  me  ;  nay,  I  shall  have  my  ])lace  in 
history,  I'lanchet.     I  am  ambitious  of  honor." 

"  -Monsieur,"  cried  Planchet,  "  when  I  think  tliat  it  is  here, 
m  my  own  house,  amoiij^  my  su,u;ars  and  prunes  and  cinn;.  non! 
that  this  gigantic  project  has  ripened,  my  shop  seems  to  me  to 
be  transformed  into  a  palace." 

"Take  care,  I'lancliet,  take  care;  if  even  a  whisper  of  this 
traiisi)iivd,  there  is  the  Bastille  for  both  of  us  ;  ^ake  care,  my 
tnend,  for  it  is  a  plot  we  are  concocting.  Monk  is  Mazarin's 
ally;  take  care  I  " 

"  Monsieur,  when  a  man  has  the  honor  to  l)elong  to  you  he 
IS  not  afraid;  when  he  has  the  honor  of  bein^'  united  in  a 
connuon  inlenst  with  you.  he  is  silent." 

'•  Very  well  ;  it  concerns  you  more  than  it  does  me,  for  in  a 
week  1  shall  ho  in  England."' 

"  Start,  monsieur,  start  at  once  ;  the  sooner  the  better." 
"  The  money  is  ready,  then  '.'  " 

"  It  will  be  tomorrow;  to-morrow  you'll  receive  it  from  my 
own   hands.      How  will  you  have  it  —  <,Mld  or  silver  ?  " 

••  (iold.  it 's  more  convenient.  Hut  how  are  we  to  settle  up 
about  the  affair  ?     We  must  se<*  to  that."' 


roych/iy/y,-    III,,   rMtiwHitsiiir. 


1.')1 


''  Ol,,  i„  tlH.  simplest  v,-.xy  imaginable  :  v..u  give  me  a  m-oipt 
iiotliiiig  more  IS  needed."'  I'^nin, 

"Nu,  no  "said    D'Arta-nan,  "  there  should   he   order  in  all 
I'lisniess  affairs.  '  '"  ,iu 

tasii.Ln  - ''  '''^''  ''""'  *'"'''''  '"""*^''^'"-'  -  ^•"fc  ^vith  yon,  M.  d'Ar- 

"  -^"•1  «npp„sin-  I  die  over  there;  snj.posinf,'  a  musket  ball 
kdl.s  me  ;  snj.pos.n^r  I  l,:.:-!  from  <lrink.ni  their  beer"" 

;•  .Mo:s,enr,  you  may  take  my  \vord  for  it  that,  were  s.,,-1,  a 
t  ung  to  happen,  1  should  grieve  too   mueh  at  vour  .leath  t 
care  very  mueh  about  the  money  "  ^ 

'•Thank  you    I'lanohet,  but  that  should    be  no  reason  for 
"Ejecting;    so,  like  two  attorney's  clerks,  we  'll  draw   up  a 
a..;ee.ne„t,  a  sort  of  deed,  which  we  may  call  a  deed  of  pal" 

'•  With  pleasure,  monsieur." 

"'rw;;'r«:r,n:  ■'"'■'  "■ '-"' "''"" '-  *■• '""  -  -  "■.>■■' 

I'lanchet  went  for  pen.  ink.  and  paper 

IVArtagnan  took  the  pen.  dij.pe.l  it  in  the  ink,  and  wrote  • 

i.'Unn,  Jfrs.s>n'  ,1    Irfarj^.ni,  .■r-llruinu.nf  of  tin-   Kh>r,\ 

rZrZtr'"''''   ''''""'^'"^   '"   ^^"'  ^^"'  ^''/"efonne,  Jfot,/.  ,///'„ 

l.'n.,h,  r,}^,  nt  tlw  su,n  of  fh,>  PU„„  ,/'</,: 
■'  //i(s  /trrn  aijri-cil  na  fillous  : 

'■'"'>/ Jon,,d  for  fhrpun,os.  of  n-orhin,j  out   an    hi,.,    >no,h 
'"  •■>•  to  the  common,  sto.k  hi,  J/.  ,l'Artn,,n„n 

"  rhe  Sienrl'lanrh^'t,  ro.jnhont  of  this  Idra  and  a,,i,roel„a 
Z  ^'""-'"f    rrsprrts,  y-Ul  j,a,,  tu-rnt.j  thousand  I'rL   into 
'/"•  hands  of  M.  d\\rta,,nan. 

'  :       "    '^ff'-'Y""'  ^-^r-d  Artaunanfrom    a   voaa.e,  vhleh    the 

"I  M.  d  Artarjnan  is  about  to  wake  to  Knqinnd. 

■■     ■'    h,s    side,    M.   d-Arta,,nan    eorenants    to    ,>a ,/    tu-enta 

y-^../  /.vv.,  ..   A.    added    to    the  tn-ent,  thoLnd    Urr^s 

I.  "Id,,  d,sh„rsed  h„   the    Sieur    I'laneh.t 

•■  //.  u-W  us.  thr  said  sum  .ffort,,  thousand  In-res  aeeordinn 

••  Vpou  the  day  upon    udnrh    M.  d' Art„.jnan  shall  haee   re- 


•••'•■i 
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stored,  hi/  am/  mi 
II.  to  the  til  foil  I 
M.  I'lanrhii  tin 


'•liats 


Ills   Mnji'sti/  Kill;/    Cliiirli's 


of  EiKjIanil,  III-   irill  /mi/   int)   the   liiinds   of 
iitni  of — "" 


"  A    huiulred    and    tifty    thimsaml     '.ivros."'    said    I'lanchet, 
artlessly,  seeiiij^  tliat  D'Arta^Miaii   liesitated. 

"Ah,  till?  devil,  no:"    answered   l)"Artai,nian  ;    "you    can't 
have  half,  that  wouldn't  be  fair." 

"  liut  each  of  us  put  in  half  of  the  aiiutunt,  monsieur," 
objected   I'lanchet,  timidly. 

"  I  know  ;  but  listen  to  the  (dause,  my  dear  I'lanchet,  and 
if  you  do  not  consider  it  just,  after  I  write  it,  we  "11  erase  it.'' 

And  D'Artaguan  wrote  : 

'•  XeriTthriess,  us  M.  d' Artnrfnaii  hrlm/x  to  the  /xtrtnershlp, 
hes'tdes  his  iiijtitnl  of  tinntij  thousntid  lirrrs,  his  fimr,  his  idea, 
his  liilior,  mid  his  skin,  iiinttrrs  in  irhirh  /  r  takes  a  keen  in- 
tei-fst, — /inrtieiilarli/  tlir  last,  —  J/,  if  Artai/nmt  irill  kri'/i,  out 
of  the  thref  Innidred  thousand  Ueres,  tirn  hundred  thousand 
for  hinise/f,  niakini/  his  sinirf  tiro-thirds.^^ 

"  Very  well,"'  said  Plaiicliet. 

"  Is  that  fair  ?  '"  asked  J  ■  Artagnan. 

n  Perfectly  fair,  monsieur."' 

'*  And  you  will  be  satisfied  with  a  hundred  thousand  livres  ?  " 

"  Hang  it,  I  should  think  so !  A  hundred  thousand  livres 
for  twenty  tliousand  !  " 

"  And  in  a  month,  too,  you  understand." 

"  How,  in  a  month  '.'  " 

"Yes,  I  only  ask  you  for  a  month."' 

"  M(msieur,''  said  Plancliet,  generously,  "  I  "11  give  \ou  six 
weeks."' 

"  Thank  you,  I'lanchet,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  i)olitcly. 

After  which  the  two  j)artners  went  over  the  deed  again. 

"It's  perfect,  monsieur,"'  said  I'lanchet.  "  Kvcn  the  late 
M.  Coquenard,  \\w  first  spouse  of  Madame  la  Baroune  du  Val- 
lon,  could  not  liave  done  better.'' 

"  You  thirk  so  '.'     Then  let  us  sign.'' 

And  both  set  their  hands  to  it. 

"  Now  I  am  free  from  any  oldigatiou  to  anybody,"  said 
D'Artaguan. 

"  But  I  am  not  '"ree  from  mv  obligation  to  vou,"  said  I'lan- 
chet. 

"  Yes,  for  fondly  as  I  cling  tn  my  skin,  i  may  leave  it  over 
yonder,  and  then  you   would  lose  everything,    I'lanchet.      Bv 


m 


/>'.i/r/M^.v.i  \    ,.i:rs   /,■/;  \i,)    -, 


"     TU.WKl,. 


1 


io 


Imik   (if  tl.r  priii.Mi)al,  an   indispni- 


t.lif   Wiu",  tliat,  iiiakf's   ino  tliiiil 
sal)le  clause.      I'il  writo  it.'' 

';  .S7...W  J/.  ,rArt.g,u,n  fail  in  Ins  ,.,sk,  ,Ur  liquidation  vill 

■''■'-'-  flu-  Mr  yJI.  'PArtn.junnfrn.n  the  nl,li,jution  of 


,-vJ, 


,   '!in^_M     ,rsnun,rrnf!,tln,,,s.nnl   llrrrs   ,/i,/nnJ,l  by  the 
.-"7  Su',,rll,,nchet  n,to  the  f.n.ls  ./  the  sni,l  e.,m,,nnJ 

llns  last,  clause  <lis,iuieto.l   I'laucl.ct ;  but  when  he  saw  his 
I'artuers  .s,.arld.nfr  eyes,  his  siuew     hauds,  and  supple,  vi<ior- 
;•";  l'H.'k,  he  athxe.1   his  si.n.atu.  •  >.  the  clause.     D'A  ta^na n 
;    -cd  su.t^     In  this  fashion   ...s  drawn  up  the  first  So 

I        , ci^  nir'' ^f '"'''"'T  ""^  ''""^"  have  been  abused  a 
little  since,  both  in  form  and  principle 

-And  now,-'  said   IManchet,    p.n.ring  out  the  last  gla.ss  of 
^njou^wii.e  for  D'Artagnan,  <•  now.  my  dear  master,  yL  must 

1,./"  ^'i'"  rf'\  *''"  '""f^^t^*^'-'  "  '"■■  ^he  hardest  thing  of  all 
lu■^^^^^  ct  to  be  done,  and   I   want  to  ponder   on  that  hardest 

••Bah"  exclaimed    Phuuhet.  "I  have    such  confidence   i„ 
.  M  d  A  rtagnan  that  I  woul.l  n't  give  my  hundred  thousand 
ii\  res  now  for  ninetv  thousand.'* 

l>Arta"!„a,r'  '  '"''°  ""■  '""    '   '"■"'"■"   >™'  •■"■«    "?'"■"  '"J 
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CHAPTEi?    XXI. 

Wl.EBEIX  D'AKT..ONAV    O,    r>     ..K.VOV    TO    TK..VEL    FOR    TIIF 
HOUSE    OF    l'I..\.\c»KT    AND    COMPANY. 

IVAirrAcvAN-  i.ondored  ,to  succ   purpose   during  the   night 
"  li's  plan   was  all  arrange.l  the  neit  morning  ^ 

••  1  have  It  •  said  he.  sitting  up  in  his  bed  ami  resting  his 
"nv  on  his  knee  and  his  chin  on  his  hand ;  "  1  have  it  t  I 
sea.vh  out  forty  reliable,  stout-hearted  fellows,  picking 
1.  roin  aniong  the  people  who  hve  had  habits  of  dlcf 
I"',  but^  are  not  on  the  very  l)est  tc,  „.  -ith  the  laws  I  will 
•m.se  thcu,  five  hundred  livies  ,.:  ...ut:.  ,f  tC  re  um 
'hey  do  no.  return,  then  nothing,  or  half  the  anfount   f^; 


ir,4 
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1-lioir  n'lativps.  As  to  board  and  lodf^ing.  that  eoiu'prns  the 
Kn>,'lish.  who  have  oxen  in  their  (lastiires.  bacon  in  their  larders, 
poiiltrv  ill  their  {loultiv-yards.  and  {jrain  in  tlieir  granaries. 
Witli  this  band  F  will  appear  before  (Jeneral  Monk.  He  will 
receive  inc.  1  shall  gain  his  eonfidence  and  abuse  it  as  soon  as 
possible. "' 

l>iit  D'.Vitagnan  jiansed  here,  shook  his  head,  and  interrnpted 
liinisell  : 

••  No,''  saiil  he.  ••  T  should  never  dare  to  tell  all  this  to  Athos; 
theiet'ore  this  jihai  is  not  an  honorable  (»ne.  There  must  be 
violence,'"  he  continued,  "violence  must  be  employed,  cer- 
tainly, but  1  must  not  comjiromise  my  loyalty.  With  forty 
men  J  will  ramble  tlnnugh  the  country  as  a  partisan.  Yes, 
but  if  I  meet,  not  forty  thousand  Knglishmeii,  as  IManchet 
said,  but  just  a  mere  four  hundred  ?  1  shall  be  beaten,  and  out 
of  my  forty  then'  are  sure  to  be  half  a  score  of  mulish  rascals 
who  will  get  themselvts  killed  at  the  out.set  from  sheer  stu- 
]iidity.  No.  you  can't  get  forty  jierfectly  reliable  men;  they 
ilon't  e.xist.  J  mnsi  do  with  thirty.  With  ten  less  I  can't  be 
blaiii^'d  for  avoiding  a  warlike  meeting  on  aoc(mnt  of  my  small 
numbers,  and  if  the  meeting  occurs  my  chances  are  much 
better  with  thirty  than  with  forty.  MOreover,  I  save  five 
thousand  francs,  an  eighth  of  my  capital ;  that 's  worth  thinking 
of.  It  "s  settled;  I  will  have  thirty  men.  1  will  divide  them 
into  three  bauds  and  scatter  them  over  the  country  with  orders 
to  assemble  again  at  a  given  moment.  Thus,  being  divided  into 
tens,  we  shan't  excite  any  suspicion ;  we  '11  ])ass  unnoticed,  in 
fact.  Ves,  yes,  thirty,  that 's  the  Hgure.  And  a  marvellous 
number  it  is  I  You  have  three  decades  in  it ;  three,  the  divine 
number.  And  certainly  a  comiiaiiy  of  thirty  men,  when  uni*^ed, 
will  h)ok  rather  imposing.  But  —  ah  I  I  am  the  sport  of  for- 
tune !  "  continued  D'Artagnan, '' I  "11  need  thirty  hor.ses :  that 
fiiiislies  me.  Where  the  devil  were  my  brains  when  1  forgot 
the  horses  '.'  But  I  cannot  dream  of  doing  anything  without 
horses!  Weil,  1  suppose  I  must  give  them  up,  hojiing  to  be 
able  to  seize  them  in  the  country  Itself,  where  they  are  not  at 
all  bad,  either —  But  there  again,  hang  it  I  T  was  forgetting. 
Three  bands;  that  reipiires  three  leaders,  and  now  I'm  in  a 
hobble  again.  Of  course  I  have  one  of  the  leaders  at  hand 
already  ;  that 's  myself.  ]?ut  the  two  others! — and  they'll 
eo.st  me  as  miudi  as  the  entire  ( ompany.  Xo,  I  shall  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  single  lieutenant.     In  that  case,  then,  I  must 
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rpiliicf   my  liainl  to  twenty.      Twenty  men,  I  am   well   aware, 
an-  not  many,  hut  since  with  thirty  inen  I  had  determined  to 
avoid  a  contiict,   I   will  be  even  more  cautions  with   twenty. 
Twenty  is   a  ronnd  number;   moreover.  I   shall   need  ten    less 
horses,  which  is  a   consideraticm  ;  and  then,  with  a  pood  lieu- 
tenant—     .U»n/i'o>(.r .'    don't    patienci-    and    calculation    work 
wonders  !     I  was  just   on  the  point  of  embarking  with  forty 
m'Mi  and  now  I  have  reduced  them  to  twenty  and  my  chances 
of  success  are  as  good  as  ever  !  nay,  better;  "and  I  have  saved 
ten  thousand  livres  besides!     At  i)reKent  all   I   have  to  do  is 
to  find  my  lieutenant;  well,  let  me  find  him,  then,  and  when  — 
Ifs  not  so  easy,  after  all  ;  he  has  to  be  both  brave  and  honest, 
the  counterpart  of  myself.      .Mi!    but  a  lieutenant  will  have 
my  secret,  and  as  this   secret  is  worth  a  million    livres   and  1 
jay   him   oidy    a  thousand,    or  fifteen    hundred  at  the   most, 
my  man   is  sure  to  sell  my  secret  to  ^fonk.     Away   with  the 
VwnU'uant,  Hit, nfioiij- .'     Besides,    were    this    man    as    mute  as 
one    of     I'ythagoras's   disciples,    he's  certain    to    have    sonu> 
favorite  or  other  in  his  baiul  whom  he  will  make  a  sergeant  of, 
the  sergeant  will  get  hold  of  the  lieutenant's  secret,  and,  shoi'hl 
the  lieutenant  turn  out  honest  and  refuse  to  sell  it,  the  ser- 
V'cant.  being  more  unscru))ulous  and  less  ambitious,  will  sur- 
render it    entirely  for   fifty  thou.sand    livres.      P^vidently  the 
lieutenant  is  impossible,  quite  im])ossil)le  !     Put,  in  that"  case, 
I  can't  divide  my  company  into  two  factions  and  act  0!i  two 
I»nnts  at  the  same  time.      Hut  what  need  is  there  of  acting  on 
two  points,  since  we  have  only  one  man  to  take  '.'     What  gooil 
IS  it  to  weaken  a  force  by  ])i    ting  one  part  of  it  on  the  left 
there,  and  another  on  tiie  right  here  ?     Mon/ionx  .'   we  '11  have 
liiit  a  single  force,  a  single  body,  and  that  body  commanded  by 
1  >  .\itagnan  !     All  very  well,  so  far  —  still,  twenty  men,  march- 
ing in  one  body,  are  pretty  certain  to  arouse  universal  suspicion. 
Xo.  my  twenty  cavaliers  cannot  march  together.      If  they  d^.. 
I'ompany  soon  gets  on  their  track  ai.d  demands  the  password,' 
md.  as  they  show  a  little  hesitation  in  giving  it,  this  company 

'' ^■'^  'l"'^n  ^^  d'Artagnan  :ind  his  mei;  like  rabbits.     I  must 

lie  satisfied  with  ten  men  :  in  this  wav  I  shall  exhibit  sim- 
I'lKity  and  unity  ;  I  shall  be  compelled  to  be  prudent,  and, 
m  such  an  enterprise  as  mine,  prudence  is  half  the  battle;  the 
linger  number  would  have  Imrried  me  on  in^.  the  commission 
"t  some  folly,  perhaps.  There  's  no  trouble  in  buying  or  taking 
ten  horses.     Gad,  this  is  an  excellent  idea  of  liiiue  !     It  has 
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poi'.red  a  soothing;  halm  info  avpry  onp  of  niv  voiiis  '  Xd  move 
suspic'oiis,  no  more  jiasswonls,  mo  noro  danger.  'IVn  men  mav 
he  ten  servants  or  clerks.  1'cn  men,  leailin-,'  ten  horses  ladeii 
with  every  sort  of  merchandise,  are  tolerated,  rereived  evcry- 
wlierc.  'lliese  ten  men  are  travelling:  tlirou<;h  tiie  countrv  as 
ajjrents  for  I'ianchet  and  Company  of  France.  Wiiat  ohjection 
can  there  he  to  that  ?  These  ten  men,  outwardly  daydahorers, 
have  efieh  a  y^mnX  liuiiting-knife  and  a  },'(>od  mnsketoon  han<,dii-,' 
from  his  horse's  Hanks,  and  a  good  pistol  in  the  iiolster.  They 
•ire  as  cool  as  .  iunind)ors,  for,  you  see,  they  have  no  bad  inten- 
tions. There  may  be  a  little  toui'h  of  the'suniggler  about  them 
at  bottom ;  what  if  there  is '.'  Smuggling  is  not  polygamy  ;  no 
one  hangs  you  for  it.  The  worst  that  can  happen'  to  you  is 
the  confiscation  of  your  wares.  Much  that  will  trouble  us! 
Clearly,  Ihe  plan  is  glorious.  Ten  men,  then,  ten  men  only, 
do  I  engage  in  my  service,  ten  men  as  resolute  as  forty  ainl 
costing  not  more  than  four,  and,  to  insure  absolute  security.  I 
wdl  1)6  dund)  as  to  my  object,  simply  saying  to  them  :  '  ..Mv 
friends,  we  have  a  bold  str()ke  in  han'd."  "With  siudi  iirecau- 
tions  as  this,  the  devil  will  have  t(j  be  more  artful  even  than 
usual  if  he  play  me  one  of  his  tricks  Fifteen  thousand  livres 
saved  !  saved  out  of  twenty  \  —  it  beats  everythiu',' '.  "' 

Kxhilarated  and  conlident  after  these  ingenious  calculations, 
D'Artagnan  stopped  right  here,  determined  to  make  i.o  alter- 
ation in  his  ]u-esent  resolution.  His  inexhaustible;  memory 
liad  already  supplied  him  with  a  list  of  ten  men,  illustrious 
among  adventurers,  men  ill-used  by  fortune  or  at  odds  with 
justice.  D'Artagnan  got  out  of  be.l  and  decided  to  search  for 
them  immediately,  telling  I'ianchet  not  to  expe<'t  him  for 
breakfast,  perluqis  not  for  dinner,  either.  A  dav  and  a  half 
spent  in  rambling  through  certain  tund)led-d(,wi  old  rookeries 
resulted  in  (he  aciiuisition  of  a  charming  collection  of  villain- 
ous countenances  with  villainous  mouths  that  spoke  a  French 
far  less  pure  Ihan  the  Fnglish  it  was  intended  they  shoul.l 
soon  chatter.  Xone  of  these  adventurers  had  been  put  in 
communication  with  one  another. 

For  the  most  ])art.  they  were  ex-gnardsnien,  whose  merits 
I)  Artagnan  had  had  many  chances  of  ap])reciating  in  different 
skirmishes,  men  forced  by  drunkenness,  untimely  sword-taiu  n  •, 
unexpected  good  luck  at  cards,  or  the  economic  reforms  of 
M.  de  .Mazarin,  to  take  refuge  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  those 
great  consolers  of  belied  and  blighted  souls. 
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TlH.  f:...o,s  ;;;,.;,''''  ^'^'"  '""'f't'^'l  on  tl.eir  hearts. 
'^''t.re.1.  I)-\„."  ;,,;■'' V"*"'^  '^\'  ^•'"^''^'■^  "f  -'^H  were 
l-'tlHvn  o     1  i      C^.'     .;  2,7/    '.'*:  'r'''^«t  -f  those  outcast 

'"  the  ..ntwanl  ."..ri.HI, 'h  ,„f  f  ''^^«  ^--^-f  ^v^ere  devoted 
I'l--  in  the  north  o  F™  ;^'^7;i''7,  '"7"''  he  appointed  a 
-   the  rendezvous  of  ™  f;"^'*^"^ '^'';1 '^'''int-Omer, 

'lavs  to  bo  there   hut  ],eT.  ii  ^'''''''  ^^eni  only  six 

-11-  .ood-inun;;:  d  i:,  ;■.::'  i?;:';r;i'^-^  ^i;^''  ^'-e  go..,, 

""t<-*M-s  that  he  was  <-erf  ,u,  n  '^  "I  *'"'"'  '""«t'-'o>is  vol- 
al'sent  at  the  roll^a!]  ■'""''^''"  ""'  "^'  ^'"^"'  ^^'o"''!  ^e 

.'.'tHrt^eS'srK:;;^^  ^^  ';'^"«  ^^  --^--aj. 

'-wsahout  hisarnu-      I)'\,;  '''"^'het,  who  asked   the 

"-  .'t-quaint  him  with'  ti>e ^llf "  ''"l  ""''  ''""'"  '^  "'^•'•^^sary 
-■'■OS  :  he  fV-ned  s    .1        r     ;■    '""  '"  ^'"  '"^"'^  '-^'"l  «i^  of  I'ls 

i;;;-j:^.onperHd;r-i;:':.:tt:i;.;ri^:Lrs^ 

i^'vosterl.  and  another  tvenH    ^'''''^'f^'',  ^''are  of  the  eajntal 

'^^""ty  thousands  in  a  laid  hnl   -^'^^^^'''f"  P"^  ^'^'•h  of  the 
s:ud  .  ^  "^«'  *"^'  Ijalancmg  them  with  his  hands, 

.,  |>.,,,  ,  ,      ^'^'K'l'^  moie  than  thirty  pounds  "^  " 

■■l>oi.  ttell   me,  PJanehet.     A   horse  wifh  o   i      i     r  .,  • 
1"""'1><.  in  a.hlition  to  tJiP  rJ,).  j^^^.^^'*"  a  load  of  thirty 
'i'"i  it  so  easy  toTe«,     !                   ^"'^  ^'^   portmanteau,  won't 
;  .--iT     he'VoTsif^d"::Vo:^r"'r  '  ^li'"h-  I  assure 

'  "^  •  i'c'  expeete<l  to  kno   't}?i  "''  "'^"-     ^^*'  ^■""'•««'  vou 

,,     „,j_,^,^^^I.  ,.^«'l  to  knov  this,  as  you  served  all  your  lite  in 

■-''S^lSf  '"   "^^"  •^•^'   monsieur-'  inquired   Plan- 
•  '-sten;'  said  D' Artagnan ;  .<  I  don't  intend  paying  my  army 
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until  lifter  we  ivtiini.      Von  kcop  my  twenty  thousand  lirres 
and  iiso  it  in  ynur  Imsiness.  in  the  laeantinie." 

*•  And  what  about  iniin;  ?  '" 

"  I  take  tlicni  with  me." 

"I  feel  lionored  by  your  confidence  in  me."  said  Planehet; 
'•  but  suppose  you  do  not  return  '.' " 

••  It's  possilde,  thout^di  far  from  probabU'.  So,  to  meet  such 
a  contin,i,'ency,  I  "11  make  uiy  will.     (Jive  me  a  pen,  Plancliet." 

l)'.\rta'.,'nan  took  tin;  pen  and  wrote,  on  an  ordinary  sheet 
of   paper; 

"  /,  I>\irft"/i)iin,  am  jii,ssrf;sr(/  i>f  tiriiiti/  tlnilisil tul  livrfs, 
.oiml  Sim  hi/  smi  iliiriii'i  tin-  tli'iri ij-thyii-  ijfitfs  I  Inter  hfiii  in 
till'  srrrlrr  of  Ills  Mnjrsf;/  f/tr  Kim/  of  Fninrf.  J  hi<]iir<itli  jive 
tliini.siiiiil  to  Atlins,  Jirr  thoiisitiiil  to  /'orflios,  ii iitl  f  ri'  fltoitaiind 
/■)  Ardiiiis,  on  ronilition  tlinf  tin;/  ;/ii->-  tli'se  iniioinifs,  in.  nuj 
iiii'iii  mill  ill  tliiirs,  to  nil/  i/iiiiii;i  frirml  Kitoul,  Vifonite  de 
Jlrii;/i-/oinir.  I  hniiu-iith  tin'  lust  frr  tlioiisinul  *■>  Phtnrhet, 
tlu't  hi-  iiiiiii  I'x/nriniri'  till'  Irss  mji-i't  in  (listri/'i'tnuj  the  other 
iiiiioiiiifs  iiiiioiii/  III  1/  frirnds. 

•'  la  fiiitli  of  wliirh   I  hinu'  sii/iu'il  thisr  /iresrnfs, 

"  I)' AliTAGXAy." 

IManehet  seemed  very  ea^'er  to  learn  what  D'Artagnan  had 
written. 

"  There,"  said  the  musketeer,  '•  read." 

.\t  the  last  lines  rianchet's  eyes  filled  \.-ith  tears. 

"  Von  believe  1  wouldn't  have  handed  the  u;oney  over  with- 
out that '.'     Then  I  don't  want  your  live  thousand  livres." 

D'Artagnan  smiled. 

<'  .Vccept,  rianchet.  ac(ei)t.  By  doini;  so  yon  lose  only  fif- 
teen thousand  livres  instead  of  twenty,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
beco!ue  e.\eini)t  from  the  temptation  of  refusing  to  know  the 
t^ignature  of  your  master  and  your  friend.'' 

How  well  ouv  dear  D'Artagnan  knew  the  hearts  of  men  — 
and  of  grocers  I 

Those  who  have  called  Don  u>uixote  a  madman  because  he 
martdu'd  to  the  conquest  of  an  empire  without  other  aid  than 
that  of  .Sambo,  his  s(;uire,  and  those  who  have  called  Sancho  a 
nnulman  because  he  marched  with  his  master  to  the  coiKpiest 
of  the  said  empire,  would  presumably  have  jiassed  a  similar 
sentence  on  DWrtagnan  ami  I'lanchet. 

Atid  yet  the  rirst  was  leputed  to  luive  the  keenest  intelleeli 
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<|f  any  one  at  tho  court  of  France,  and  tl)c  second  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  tlie  most  loni;-he.aded  merchants  amoni,' 
the  wnoiesale  -rocers  of  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  .-onsequently 
aiimnj,'  those  of  Paris,  and  conscriuently  aniongthose  of  France 

Now,  li  these  two  men  are  to  be  classed  with  other  men 
and  the  means  they  intended  employin-j:  to  restore  a  king  to  his 
throne  are  to  be  classc.l  with  other  m.-ans,  it  would  be  natural 
tor  the  most  brainless  witling  that  the  most  brainless  country 
in  the  world  ever  i)roduce<l  to  be  disgusted  with  the  lieutenant's 
tooliiardiness  and  liis  partner's  stupidity. 

Luckily  for  D'Artagnan,  he  was  not  a  man  that  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  twaddle  uttered  in  his  neighborhood,  or  to  the 
criticisms  passed  on  himself.  He  had  adopted  this  device  ■ 
••  l>o  right  and  let  ]H-ople  talk.''  Planchet,  too,  had  adopted 
a  «  eyice;  it  was  this  :  "  Take  it  easy  an.l  hohl  vour  tongue." 
It  i.jliowe.l,  then,  that  these  two  men,  like  all  superior  geniuses 
were  (piite  assured  that  they  were  right  and  all  who  did  not 
tliink  so  were  wrong. 

D'Artagnan  set  out  on  his  journey  nnder  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  The  weather  could  not  have  been  more  beautiful  or 
the  sky  more  unclouded.  His  mind  was  equally  unclouded 
He  felt  joyous  and  strong,  calm  and  decided,  unshakable  in 
resolve  and,  therefore,  permeated  in  a  tenfold  degree  with 
that  potent  fluid  which,  forced  from  the  nerves  by  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soul,  adds  a  force  and  productiveness  to  the  human 
machine  that  will,  in  all  probability,  be  accounted  for  more 
scientifically  by  future  ages  than  it  is  by  the  present  one.  As 
111  the  times  that  were  lunv  no  mors,  he  passed  again  aloii" 
til.'  road,  strewn  with  adventures,  which  had  led  him  to 
i"-"iilogne;  lie  was  traversing  it  for  the  fourth  time.  As  he 
pushed  forward,  he  could  almost  recognize  the  traces  of  his 
steps  upon  the  pavement,  the  marks  of  his  fist  on  the  doors  of 
til.'  hostel ries.  His  memory,  ever  active  and  retentive,  recalled 
t"  lite  all  his  youth,  a  youth  which  neither  his  great  heart  nor 
Ins  wrist  of  steel  would  now,  after  thirty  years,  discredit. 

\\  ith  wliat  a  rich  nature  was  this  man  end(»wed  !  His  T)a3- 
M.Mis,  defects,  weaknesses,  were  innumerable,  but  by  a  certa'-i 
intellectual  antithesis,  innate  in  his  soul,  all  these  imperfec- 
ta.ns  were  changed  into  corresponding  jierfections.  D'Arta- 
L,'iiaii,  on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  was  afraid 
"t  a  shadow,  and,  asham.  d  of  his  fear,  he  would  march  straight 
11  [.  to  that  shadow,  and  if  it  masked  a  real  danger  he  would 
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show  a  ipckless  ami  oxtiavaj^ant  aiidai'ity.  Iiult'i  1,  emotion 
(loiiuiiatPil  all  his  i|iialiufs,  ami  this  fiiiotioii  was  tiiR  source 
of  all  his  eiijn^im'iit.  lit!  was  vciv  IoihI  nt  tl;«!  society  of 
others,  yet  never  tired  of  his  own,  and  often  a  person  who 
was  fortunate  ei\oii<,di  to  catcli  him  alone  would  have  seen  him 
lau!,'h  at  some  jest  he  was  relatins,'  to  himself,  or  at  some 
ludicrous  laiicies  he  invented  for  iiis  own  delectation  ;  hve 
minutes  later  he  would   he  sunk  in   lassitude. 

At  present  I)'Arta.i,Mian  was  not,  perhaps,  as  Ray  as  he 
mi^dit  have  Ix-en  had  he  heen  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
chance  of  c(imin<;  across  some  pleasant  friends  at  (Calais  U;  lead 
of  the  certainty  of  nu'eting  iiis  ten  rascals  in  that  city.  How- 
ever, his  melandndy  fits  did  not  come  near  liim  more  than 
once  a  day.  ( 'onse(|uently  lie  had  oidy  five  visits  from  the 
^doomy  deity  when  the  sea  at  I'.oulo^^nie  hurst  upon  liis  view, 
and  these  visits  were  short  ones. 

Hut  once  l)".Vrtaj,Mian  was  there,  once  he  was  near  the  field 
of  action,  every  leelinj,'  except  that  (.f  self-contidence  vanished, 
vanished,  never  more  to  return.  He  followed  tlie  coast  from 
l)Ouloi,Mie  to  Calais. 

Calais  was  the  place  of  ^^eneral  rendezvous  ;  he  had  directed 
his  volunteers  to  take  up  th«'ir  quarters  in  the  hostelry  of  the 
(Jrand-MonanpH'.  wheie  living;  was  not  too  dear,  where  sailors 
cooked  tueir  own  messes,  and  where  swordsmen  —  swords  with 
leather  scabbards,  it  is  needless  to  say  —  found  board,  lod^dng, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life  for  the  sum  of  thirty  sous  per  day. 

I)'Artaj,'nan  determined  to  take  them  unawares,  and  so  try 
to  judi,'e  at  first  si^,dit  whether  he  could  depend  on  them  as 
stan(di  comrades. 

He  reached  Calais  at  half-past  four  in  the  evening. 
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The  hostelry  of  the  (Irand-Monarque  was  situated  in  a 
little  street  parallel  to  the  pm-t.  but  was  shut  off  from  the 
■jjort  itself;  a  number  of  lanes  uitersected  the  two  hmg  straight 
lines  of  the  jiort  and  the  street,  just  as  the  rungs  of  a  ladder 
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of  racket  and  riotiui^;  tlif  devil's  in  it  if  1  have  been  on  the 
wrung  scent  this  time  I  " 

Suddenly  his  at*ention  was  directed  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
room. 

The  two  men  wlio  had  thrust  aside  the  brawlers  with  tlunr 
feet  were  assailed  witii  abuse  by  the  sailors,  who  had  now 
made  v>  tlieir  quarrel.  One  of  the  latter,  halt  drunk  with 
raj,'e  a,  •  itirely  so  with  beer,  was  asking  the  snuillest  of  the 
ten  sages  ',  what  right  he  used  his  feet  on  (Jod's  creatures, 
who  wers  n  t  dogs.  And  to  emphasize  the  (]uery  he  shook 
his  big  fist  under  the  nose  of  one  of  M.  d'Artagnan's  recruits. 

The  man  turned  j)ale,  whether  from  fear  tu-  anger  it  was 
hard  t'>  tell  ;  the  sailor,  however,  concluded  it  was  from  fear 
and  raised  his  haiul  with  the  evident  jiurpose  of  letting  it  fall 
on  the  head  of  the  stranger.  The  latter,  without  apparently 
moving  a  muscle,  struck  out  and  gave  the  sailor  such  a  punch 
in  the  stomach  that  he  was  sent  rolling  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  uttering  frightful  howls.  Thereupon,  all  the  sailor"* 
comrades,  naturally  .synijjathizing  with  their  conquered  nuate, 
fell  upon  his  conipieror. 

Hut,  with  the  cockiness  which  he  had  already  evidenced,  and 
without  committing  the  imprudence  of  even  touching  his 
weapons,  he  seized  a  beer-mug  with  a  pewter  lid,  and  knocketl 
down  two  or  three  of  his  assailants  ;  then,  when  it  was  clear 
lie  must  be  overpowered  by  numl>evs,  the  seven  other  taciturn 
personages  inside,  who  had  not  budged  until  now,  apparently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  own  security  was  imperilled, 
and  rushed  to  his  assistance. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  unconcerned  spectators  at  the 
door  turned  round  and  knit  their  brows  in  a  numuer  that  plainly 
showed  their  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  if  he 
persevered  in  hi.--,  aggression. 

The  host,  waiters,  and  two  night-watchmen  who  happened 
to  be  passing,  and  were  drawn  by  curiosity  into  the  room,  were 
all  involved  in  the  scuffle  and  beaten  black  and  blue. 

Each  of  the  I'arisians  hammered  away  like  a  ('y(doi)S,  and 
all  acted  with  a  uniformity  and  discijiline  delightful  to  behold. 
Obliged  to  give  way  in  the  end  before  numbers,  they  intrenched 
themselves  behind  the  largest  of  the  tables,  while  each  of  the 
two  othe"s  seized  a  bench,  and  using  it  as  a  gigantic  sledge, 
knocked  down  eight  sailors  with  a  sweep  of  thtir  monstrous 
catapults. 
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When  tlic  floor  was  covered  with  tlie  wcinded  and  the  hall 
was  full  of  dust  and  uproar,  irArta<,'nan.  satisfied  witli  the 
ordeal  to  which  his  men  had  been  suhjected.  advanced,  sword 
m  liand,  tapping  with  the  pommel  such  heads  as  were  in  his 
way,  and  shouted  an  energetic,  "  Hollo  !  "'  This  put  an  end  to 
the  row  at  once.  There  was  a  general  backing-out  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  D'Artagnan  soon  found  him- 
self alone,  one  triumphant. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  '"  he  inquired,  in  the  majestic  tones 
wherewith  Neptune  uttered  his  •'  (Jiias  >',/„:' 

At  that  very  moment  even,  at  the  mere  sound  of  that  voice 
—  to  continue  the   Virgilian  metaphor,  —  M.   d'Artagnan's  re- 
cruits, recognizing  severally  their    sovereign    lord,  laid   aside 
their  anger  as    contentedly  as    they  did   their  imidements  of 
resistance. 

As  for  the  sailors,  too,  when  they  saw  the  long,  naked  sword, 
martial  air,  and  muscular  arm  of  this  fresh  auxiliary  of  their 
enemies,  a  man  evidently  accustomed  to  command,  they  quietlv 
j.icked  up  their  wounded  and  their  jugs. 

The  Parisians  wiped  theii  foreheads  and  bowed  respectful! v 
to  their  leader. 

D'Artagnan  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks  bv  the  host  of 
the  Grand-Monarque.  He  received  them  with'  the  air  of  a 
man  who  did  not  consider  them  above  his  deserts;  then  he 
declared  his  intention  of  strolling  along  the  ])ort  while  sup- 
per was  getting  ready.  At  once  each  of  the  recruits,  con- 
sidering this  as  a  hint  intended  for  him.self  personally  took 
up  his  hat,  dusted  his  clothes,  and  followed  D'Artagnan. ' 

But  D"Artagnan,  though  he  took  note  of  everything  as  he 
stalked  along,  never  halted  ;  he  mads  his  way  straight  to  tlie 
<lowns,  and  the  ten  men,  rather  alarmed  at  tracking  one  an- 
other in  this  fashion  and  uneasy  at  seeing  companions  on  the 
right  and  left  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted,  exchanged 
iurious  looks. 

It  was  not  until  D'Artagnan,  smiling  at  seeing  them  keep 
in  the  background,  reached  one  of  the  deepest  hollows  in  the 
downs  that  he  turned  round  and  addressed  them,  making  a 
friendly  gesture  with  his  hand: 

•■  I  say,  gentlemen,  don't  eat  one  another,  please  !  You  are 
bound  to  live  together,  pull  together,  be  all  in  all  to  one  an- 
other  ;  so,  really,  you  can't  eat  one  auothei."' 
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Tlifu  all  hesitation  vanished  ;  the  men  breathed  freely,  as 
if  they  ha  '  been  just  dnig,t,'ed  out  of  a  tomb,  and  inspected  each 
other  with  considerable  complacency.  After  this  inspection 
they  turned  their  eyes  on  their  chief,  who,  knowing:  from  long 
experience  the  best  method  of  deaiing  with  men  of  their  kind, 
improvised  the  following  little  sj)eech,  which  he  delivered  with 
all  his  Gascon  tire  : 

"  (Jentlemen,  you  know  who  I  am.  I  have  hired  you  be- 
cause I  was  sure  you  were  brave  men,  willing  to  take  your 
share  along  with  me  in  a  glorious  expedition.  Try  and  realize 
the  fact  that,  by  working  with  me,  you  work  for  a  king.  I 
warn  you,  however,  that  if  any  of  you  lets  a  hint  of  tliis 
escape  him,  I  shall  be  forced  to  knock  him  on  the  head  imme- 
diately, in  whatever  fashion  I  judge  most  convenient.  You 
are  not  unaware,  gentlemen,  that  state  secrets  are  like  a 
deadly  poison.  So  long  as  the  poison  is  in  a  box  and  the  box 
is  locked,  it  does  no  harm  ;  outside  tlio  box.  it  kills.  Now 
come  close  to   me,  and    I  "11  tell   you  all  of  this   secret  1  can." 

All  api)roached,  moved  by  an  impulse  of  curiosity. 

"  Come  on."'  continueil  I)"Arta.gnan.  ••  come  near  jue.  I 
woidd  not  have  the  bird  that  hovers  above  our  heads,  nor  the 
rabbit  that  sp(U'ts  among  the  sandhills,  nor  the  tish  that  leaps 
out  of  the  water  hear  us.  ^Yell,  then,  we  are  commissioned  to 
discover  and  report  to  the  superintendent  of  finance  the  extent 
of  the  injury  English  snuigglers  are  uitlicting  on  French  mer- 
chants. I  will  go  everywhere  and  see  everything.  We  are  poor 
fishermen  from  I'icardy,  driven  on  the  coast  by  a  temj)est.  li;  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  we  must  sell  fish,  just  as  if  we 
were  genuine  fishermen.  Still,  it 's  possible  our  real  cliaracter 
might  be  suspected  and  considerable  annoyance  to  us  be  the 
consequence.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
us  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves.  Now  vou  see  why 
I  have  chosen  such  clever  and  courageous  fellows  as  you 
are.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  gay  time  of  it  and  not  to  run  any 
great  risk,  either,  for  we  liavea  powerful  protector  at  our  back, 
and  he  '11  insure  us  against  any  possible  trouble.  There  "s  just 
one  thing  that  staggers  me,  though.  It's  this:  I  must  get 
together  a  crew  of  stupid  fishermen,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, and  they  '11  be  a  terrible  trial  to  us,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  had  hai)pened  to  be  among 
you   some   chaps  who  had  smelt  .sea  water  —  '" 

"  Uh,  don"l   let  that  bother  yuu,"  said  one   of   D'Artagnau's 
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recruits;  "I  was  ;i  prisuiier  ainonj,'  the  jiirates  in  Tunis  for 
a  full  three  years,  and  I  can  handle  a  boat  like  an  admiral.'' 
"  Vou  can?  "  cried  D'Artagnan.  "  Well,  we  are  in  luck  '. "' 
D'Artagnan  uttered  these  words  with  a  hail-fellow-well-met 
accent  that  is  simjjly  indescribable,  for  D'Artagnan's  marvellous 
intuition  had  alieady  informed  him  that  this  piratical  martyr 
was  an  ex-pirate  himself,  and  he  had  engaged  him  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  15ut  D'Artagnan  never  said  more  than 
was  necessary,  judging  it  wise  to  leave  people  in  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  discoveries.  He  was  ajjparently  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  rascal's  explanation  ;  the  effect'  was  satis- 
fat  tory,  he  did  not  seem  over-curious  as  to  the  cause. 

"  And,'"  said  a  second,  "  I  happen  to  have  an  uncle  who  is 
foreman  of  the  laborers  at  the  port  of  La  Itochello.  I  played 
about  boats  when  I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  defy  the  best  I'on- 
antais  sailor  going  to  manage  an  oar  or  a  sail  better  than  I 
can.'' 

He  was  not  a  much  greater  liar  than  his  comrade:  he  had 
rowed  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  galleys  for  six  years  at  Ciotat. 
Two  others  were  more  candid  ;  they  had  been  soldiers,  and 
frankly  confessed  they  had  served  on  board  ship  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  they  did  not  blush  at  the  recollection.  D'Artagnan, 
then,  found  himself  the  leader  of  ten  warriors,  four  of  whom 
were  sailors  ;  he  commanded  both  a  naval  and  a  land  fc.ce  ; 
if  Planchet  were  aware  of  the  fact,  he  would  swell  with  pride. 
All  that  was  left  D'Artagnan  to  do  now  was  to  give  his 
general  orders :  he  gave  them  with  the  utmost  precision.  He 
directed  his  men  to  be  ready  to  set  out  for  the  Hague ;  some 
were  to  go  b  v  the  road  that  leads  to  Breskens,  others  were  to 
take  the  Antwerp  route.  After  calculating  the  distance  they 
could  march  in  a  day,  he  enjoined  them  to  meet  at  the  princi- 
pal square  in  the  Hague  in  a  fortnight. 

He  advised  them  to  proceed  in  couples,  each  selecting  the 
companion  he  liked  best.  He  himself  picked  out,  among  the 
least  hang-dog-looking  members  of  the  party,  two  ex-guards- 
men, whose  only  faults  had  been  drunkenness  and  gambling. 
They  had  not  lost  all  ideas  of  civilization,  and,  if  they  were 
decently  clothed,  it  was  possible  their  hearts  might  beat  in 
normal  fashion.  D'Artagnan  waited  till  the  others  had  passed 
on,  not  caring  to  arouse  their  jealousy,  kept  his  two  favorites 
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He  led  these  gentlemen  to  believe  that  he  reposed  the  most 
absolute  ooiitidence  in  them  ;  he  made  them  a  pretended  reve- 
lation which  was  destined  to  add  to  the  chances  of  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  He  confessed  his  object  was  not  to  discover 
the  damage  inflicted  on  French  commerce  by  English  smug- 
gling, biit  rather  to  find  out  a  way  of  ruining  English  com- 
merce by  French  smuggling.  His  comjianions  seemed  coi'.vinced, 
and,  in  fact,  they  really  were.  D'Artagnan  was  quite  aware 
that,  during  their  first  debauch,  when  they  were  dead-drunk, 
one  of  the  pair  was  sure  to  divulge  this  momentous  secret  to 
the  whole  band  ;  his  invention  would  infallibly  have  the 
desired  result. 

A  fortnight  after  the  incidents  we  have  described  as  taking 
place  at  Calais,  I)"Artagnan's  ret.uits  met  together  at  the 
Hague. 

He  perceived  that  they  were  already  disguised  as  sailors, 
more  or  less  ill-treated  by  the  sea ;  it  was  a  proof  of  their 
remarkable  intelligence. 

D'Artagnan  sent  them  to  sleep  in  a  low  ale-house  in  New- 
kerke  street,  and  hired  comfortable  lodgings  on  the  Grand 
Canal  for  himself. 

He  learned  that  the  English  monarch  had  returned  to  the 
dominions  of  William  II.  of  Nassau,  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 
He  learned  also  that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  King  Louis  XIV., 
the  Stadtholder's  reception  of  him  had  been  rather  cool,  and 
he  was  now  living  in  a  little  house  in  Scheveningen,  a  sea-coast 
village  on  the  downs,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hague. 

There,  it  was  said,  the  unhappy  exile  found  consolation  in 
gazing  out  sadly,  with  that  sadness  so  characteristic  of  the 
princes  of  his  race,  on  the  immense  northern  sea  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  England,  as  it  had  once  separated  Mary 
Stuart  from  France.  There,  behind  the  trees  of  the  beautiful 
Scheveningen  park,  on  the  fine  sand  upon  which  grows  the 
golden  heath  of  the  downs,  (Jharles  II.  vegetated  like  that 
lieath,  but  more  lonely  and  unfortunate,  for  he  lived  and 
thought,  hoped  and  despaired  by  turns. 

D'Artagnan  pushed  on  as  far  as  Scheveningen  to  find  out 
for  certain  whether  the  tales  he  heard  of  the  prince  were  true, 
and  he  was  able  to  see  Charles  II.  himself,  Charles  II.  coming 
out  of  a  little  d^ior  that,  opened  on  the  wood  for  a  melancholy 
stroll  along  the  beach  in  the  sunset,  not  even  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  fishermen,  who,  on  their  return  in  the  evening, 
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dragged  up  their  craft  on  the  dry  beach,  like  the  ancient 
mariners  of  the  Grecian  iales. 

D'Artagnan  recognized  the  King.  He  behehl  his  dark  eyes 
riveted  on  the  boundless  extent  of  the  waters  and  his  pale  face 
lit  up  by  the  blood-red  rays  of  a  sun  that  was  already  halt- 
sunk  beneath  the  black  line  of  the  horizon.  Then  Charles  II. 
sauntered  back  slowly  and  sadly  to  his  isolated  abode,  solitary, 
amusing  himself  with  making  the  crumbling  and  shifting  saiul 
creak  under  his  feet. 

On  that  very  evening  D'Artagnan  hired  for  a  thousand  livies 
a  fisherman's  bark,  valued  at  four  thousand  ;  the  balance  of 
three  thousand,  to  be  paid  afterward,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  burgomaster.  Then,  unobserved,  during  the  darkest 
part  of  the  night,  he  embarked  the  s^x  men  forming  his  land 
army,  and,  with  the  rising  tide,  gained  the  offing  at  three  in 
the  morning,  managing  the  boat  ostensibly  with  the  aid  of 
his  four  recruits,  but  really  relying  as  confidently  on  his  gal- 
ley-slave as  he  would  have  done  on  the  first  pilot  belonging  to 
the  port. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IX  WHICH    THE  AUTHOR,  IN  SPITE  OF    HIMSELF,  HAS  TO  RELATE 
A    LITTLE    HISTORY. 

While  kings  and  men  were  busying  themselves  about  Eng- 
land in  this  fashion,  and  while  England  was  governing  herself 
without  help  from  others,  —  it  must  be  said  to  her  jjrliise  that 
never  before  had  she  been  so  badly  governed,  —  a  man  upon 
whom  God  had  fixed  his  eye  and  laid  his  fingers,  a  man 
predestined  to  write  his  name  in  shining  letters  on  history's 
page,  was  pursuing,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  a  work  full  of 
mystery  and  audacity.  He  was  moving  forward,  but  whither 
MO  one  knew,  although  not  only  England  but  France  and  all 
Einope  were  gazing  on  him  as  he  marched  with  firm  step  and 
liead  erect.  All  that  was  known  of  this  man  we  are  about 
to  tell. 

^lonk  had  just  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  a  parliament  which  General 
Lambert,  in  imitation  of  Cromwell,  whose  lieutenant  he  had 
been,  had  of  late  blockaded  so  closely,  to  force  it  to  do  his  will, 
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thiit  not.  a  single  nuMub.T  had  been  able  to  \:!,ci  <Mit,  and  only 
oiif,  J'"tt>r  Weutworth,  to  get  in,  diuinK  the  futin'  blockade. 

p]vt'rvthM;Lj  centred  in  two  men,  Landieit  and  Monk,  the 
one  repipsentinf,'  military  desi)otism,  the  other  i.nre  reimbliean- 
ism.  These  two  men  were  the  sole  iiolitical  rejiresentatives  of 
that   revolution   in  which  Charles  I.   had  tirst  lost  his  crown 

and  then  his  head. 

l'"or  that  matter,  Lambert  did  not  hide  his  intentions;  he 
wanted  to  establish  an  exclusively  military  government,  with 
liimself  at  its  hea<l. 

Monk,  an  austere  republican,  according  to  some,  desired  to 
maintain  the  Kiimp  I'arliament,  a  visible  although  degenerate 
personitication  of  the  republic.  According  to  others.  Monk 
was  an  adroit  and  ambitious  schemer,  and  wished  quite  simply 
to  turn  the  parliaiueiit  he  feigned  to  j-rotect  into  a  solid  ste)*- 
piiig-stone  to  that  throne  which  Cromwell  had  now  left  free, 
and"  upon  which  he  had  never  ventured  himself  to  take   his 

seat. 

Thus  Monk  and  Lamb.'rt  had  proclaimed  themselves  mutual 
enemies,  the  former  by  persecuting  the  parliament,  the  latter 
by  taking  its  side. 

Consequentlv.  the  tirst  thing  each  of  them  thought  of  was  to 
raise  an  army  :  Monk  in  Scotland,  a  land  of  Presbyterians  and 
ro3aii,sts  or'  in  other  words,  of  malcontents;  Lambert  in 
London,  always  in  opposition  to  the  power  it  had  immediately 
before  its  eves. 

Monk  had  nacitied  Scotland,  had  collected  an  army  in  it,  and 
had  regarded'  it  as  a  secure  retrsat ;  the  army  was  the  safe- 
guard of  the  country  and  the  country  of  the  army.  Monk 
knew  that  the  day  appointed  by  the  Lord  for  a  great  change 
had  not  yet  arrived  ;  apparently,  therefore,  his  sword  was  nailed 
to  the  "scabbard.  Cnassailable  in  this  savage,  mountainous 
Scotland  of  his,  absolute  as  a  general,  king  of  an  army  of 
eleven  thousand  ve':erans,  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory, 
better  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  London  than  Lambert,  who 
had  r-  garrison  in  the  city,  —  such  was  Monk's  situation  when, 
at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  he  de- 
clared for  the  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  Lambert,  as  we 
have  said,  was  in  the  capital  itself ;  it  was  the  centre  of  all  his 
operations ;  there  he  was  surrounded  by  all  his  friends  as  well 
as  by  the  dregs  of  the  ])opnlace,  ever  lavish  of  their  affections 
to  the  enemies  of  constituted  authority. 
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It  was  in  London,  tlion,  tliat  Liuiihert  learned  of  tlie  s\\\)- 
poil  .Monk  was  b^inK'iI!^'  the  pailianient  troni  the  frontiers  of 
Scotland.  He  decided  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  Tweed 
was  not  so  far  from  the  Thames  that  an  army  eonld  not  cross 
from  one  ris-er  to  the  other,  especially  if  well  commanded.  He 
was,  nn)reover,  fully  aware  that  acoordinj,'  as  Monk  advanced 
iaitiier  iiiTo  Kn;,dand  liis  s(»ldiers  would  form  on  the  road  that 
snowball  —  an  emblem  of  the  terrestrial  globe  of  fortune  — 
V  iii(di  in  such  cases  ever  ^.-ows  lar<,'er  for  the  ambitious  man 
until  it  ultimately  becomes  the  prop  that  helps  him  to  his  aim. 
lie  gathered  his  army  together,  then,  an  army  as  formidable  on 
account  of  its  character  as  of  its  number,  and  marched  to  en- 
counter Monk,  who,  like  a  j)rudent  navigator  sailing  among 
locks,  advanced  very  slowly,  his  nose  to  the  wind,  scenting 
every  blast  and  listening  for  every  sound  that  came  from 
London. 

The  two  armies  got  a  glimpse  of  each  other  near  Newcastle 
Landjert,  who  was  tlie  first  to  arrive,  encamped  in  the  city 
itselL 

Monk,  always  on  his  guard,  halted  where  he  was,  and  went 
uito  (piarters  at  Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed. 

'I'he  sight  of  Lambert  delighted  Mt)nk"s  army,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sight  of  Monk  threw  Lambert's  into  disorder. 
It  l(joked  as  if  these  valorous  tire-eaters,  who  had  made  such 
noise  in  the  streets  of  London,  had  set  out  on  their  expedition 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  nobody,  while  now  that  they  had  met  an 
army,  and  that  this  army  hoisted  before  them,  not  only  a  flag, 
liut  a  cause,  a  principle,  —  it  looked,  we  rejieat,  as  if  these  val- 
orous fire-eaters  had  begun  to  reflect  tliat  they  were  not  as  good 
republicans  as  the  soldiers  of  Monk,  since  the  latter  (U'fcnded 
the  parliament,  and  Lambert  defemled  nothing,  not  even  him- 
.^elf. 

.\s  for  Monk,  if  he  reflected  at  all,  his  reflections  must  have 
been  very  melancholy,  for  history  relates  —  and  we  know  that 
chaste  damsel  never  lies  —  that  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
•  oldstream  not  a  single  sheep  could  be  found  in  the  entire 
town. 

I  f  the  army  Monk  commanded  had  been  made  up  of  English- 
liit  a,  every  mother's  son  of  them  would  have  deserted  on  the 
-pot.  But  the  Scotch  are  unlike  the  Knglish,  to  -whom  the 
tluid  flesh  we  call  blood  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Scotch, 
I  [loor  and  sober  race,  live  on  a  little  barlev.  crushed  between 
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two  stoiK's.  aihilt'il  witli  spriuf,'  Wiiter.  and  ('ookeil  on  a  h.'utr.l 
samlstone.  The  Sootclimfu,  then,  wlu'ii  the  bailey  was  dis- 
tril)uteil  anions'  them,  were  not  inii.h  lonuerued  ahoiit  the 
absence  <>♦   meat  in  Cohlstream. 

Hut  Monk's  acquaintanie  witli  badey  cakes  was  limited  ;  lie 
was  hunj,'iv,  and  Ins  stall,  as  liiiiij,'ry  as  himself,  to  say  the 
least,  looked  anxiously  in  every  direction  tor  the  materials  ot 
their  supper.  Monk  \)rdered  a  penpiisition  ;  but  his  siouts 
found  the  town  deserted  and  the  larders  emjity  ;  no  chaiue 
of  diseoveriiik'  a  butcher  or  a  baker  in  < 'oldstreaiu.  Not  even 
a  slice  of  bread  could  be  found  for  the  general's  table.  When 
rejiort  after  report  had  come  in,  one  more  distressing  than 
the  other.  Monk,  seeing  terror  and  desjiair  on  every  ooim- 
tenance,  declared  he  was  not  hungry ;  besides,  there  would  be 
something  to  eat  the  next  day  ;  Lambert  probably  intended  to 
give  battle  ;  conse(iuentlv,  lis  must  surremier  his  provisions  it 
he  was  driven  I  vck  into'  Newcastle,  or,  if  he  were  contpieror, 
he  would  forever  release  Monk's  soldiers  from  the  pangs  of 

liunger. 

This  consolation  produced  no  effect  except  on  a  very  small 
number.  Monk,  however,  was  not  disturbed,  for  under  an  air 
of  the  most  perfect  gentleness  Monk  was  an  inflexible  disci- 

idinarian. 

Every  one,  then,  was  satisfied,  or  at  least  ajtpeared  to  be  so. 
Monk,  whose  craving  tor  food  was  (]uite  as  intense  as  that  of 
his  soldiers,  affected  tlie  utmost  indifference  as  to  the  absent 
sheep.  He  cut  a  strip  of  tobacco  about  half  an  inch  long 
from  a  roll  belonging  to  a  sergeant  in  his  suite  and  set  to  masti- 
cating the  said  fragment,  assuring  his  lieutenants  that  hunger 
was  a  delusion,  and  that,  in  any  case,  no  one  was  ever  hungry 
so  long  as  he  had  anything  to  put  between  his  teeth. 

This  jest  was  satisfactory  to  some  of  those  who  were  not  at 
all  impressed  by  the  conclusion  which  Monk  had  deduced  from 
Lambert's  neighborhood  ;  the  number  of  grumblers  was,  there- 
fore, sensibly  diminished,  guards  were  posted,  patrols  sent  on 
their  rounds,  and  the  general  went  on  with  his  frugal  repast 
under  his  open  tent. 

Between  his  camp  and  that  of  the  enemy  arose  an  ancient 
abbey,  then  standing,  but  now  in  ruins.  It  was  called  Newcastle 
Abbey,  and  was  built  between  the  plain  and  the  river  on  ai  ex- 
tensive piece  of  ground,  which  was  almost  a  marsh,  fed  by  nu- 
ivpU  !.>;  bv  the  rains.     However,  in  the  midst 
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nf  i»>()ls  covciod  witli  iceds  and  riishes.  it,  wiis  still  possililt-  to 
M'c  iiatclu's  o!'  solid  earth  that  had  once  ioiiiifd  [..i  Ik.ii^  "t 
tilt'  kitcht'ii-gardeii,  park,  ])l<'asiiro-<,'ardt'ii.  and  other  appurte- 
nances of  the  abbey,  which  resembled  one  of  those  sea  spiders 
with  round  body,  but  with  claws  that  branch  out  in  every 
direction. 

The  kitchen-f^arden.  one  of  the  most  elon>,'ated  claws  of  the 
:il)l)ey,  extended  as  far  as  the  camp  of  Monk,  rnfortunately, 
it  was  now  early  in  June,  aiul  the  kitcheii-j,'anlen,  long  since 
aban(h)ned,  offered  few  resources. 

Monk  had  ordered  this  place  to  be  guarded,  as  it  could  have 
been  very  easily  surprised.  The  tires  of  the  hostile  camp 
could  be  plainly  discerned  beyond  the  abbey.  l?ut  between 
these  tires  and  "^t he  abbey  lay  the  Tweed,  rolling  its  luminous 
waters  under  the  shadows  of  some  tall  and  verdant  oaks. 

Monk  was  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
having  often  made  Newcastle  and  its  outskirts  his  head- 
luarters.  He  knew  that,  while  during  the  daytime  Lambert 
might  send  scouts  among  the.se  ruins  and  even  try  to  have  a 
lirush  with  his  outposts,  he  wo\ihl  take  good  care  not  to  do  so 
at  night.     He  felt,  therefore,  in  i)erfect  security. 

Consequently,  his  soldiers  saw  him,  after  what  he  pompously 
called  his  supper,  —  in  other  words,  after  the  nia.stieation  re- 
lated at  the  beginning  of  this  ehaj)ter,  —  sleeping,  like  Napoleon 
on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,  in  his  rush-bottomed  chair,  half  under 
the  glare  of  a  lam[\  half  under  the  reflection  of  the  moon, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  climb  the  heavens. 

And  that  meant  that  it  was  now  nearly  half-past  nine. 

Suddenly  Monk  was  arou.sed  from  his  light,  i)erhaps  feigned, 
slumbers  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  came  running  up  and 
shouting  joyously.  They  kicked  at  the  i)oles  of  the  tent,  making 
a  sort  of  buzzing  noise  to  awake  him. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  such  uproar.  The 
general  opened  his  eyes  at  once. 

"  Well,  my  lads,  what 's  the  matter  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  General,^'  answered  several  voices,  "  you  '11  have  your 
supper." 

"  I  had  it,"  was  Monk's  quiet  answer,  "  and  was  digesting  it 
(■almly,  as  you  see.  But  come  in  and  teli  me  why  you  ar« 
here." 

"  Good  news,  general  !  " 

''  Eh  ?  does  Lambert  say  he  will  fight  to-morrow  ?  " 
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'<  N'k.  but  wc  havo  just  iai>tun'(l  a  tishing-hoat,  wliicli  was 
briiii,Mnf,'  tish  to  Newcastle.'" 

"And  you  did  wrong,  luy  friends;  these  London  gentry  are 
dainty,  and  they  like  U)  have  a  first  eourse  at  dinnei-.  You 
will  be  the  eause  of  considerable  annoyance  to  thein  to-night, 
and  they  will  be  merciless  in  your  regard,  both  to-night  £.nd 
to-morrow.  1  think  it  would  show  go(xl  taste  on  our  part,  I 
assure  you.  to  send  ( Jeneral  Land)ert  his  fish  and  his  fishermen 
nnless  —  " 

The  general  rcHected  a  monu'nt. 

'•  Say,"  said  he,  '•  who  are  those  tisherinen,  if  yoa  -'lease  ?  " 
'•  I'icardy  seamen,  wlur  were  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  France 
or  Holland,  and  wiio  were  driven  a.shore  by  a  storm.'" 
"  Do  any  of  them  speak  our  language  V"' 
"  The  leader  spt)ke  a  few  words  of  English.'" 
The  generaKs  susi)icion  was  still  further  excited  by  this  new 
information. 

"  Very  well,"'  said  lie,  "  I  wish  to  see  these  men  ;  bring  them 
to  me.'" 

An  officer  went  immediately  in  search  of  them. 
"  What  is  their  number,""  asked  the  general,  "  and  what  kind 
of  a  vessel  have  they  ".' '" 

"  There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  general,  and  their  boat  is 
a  sort  of  r/idsse-miirec,  as  they  call  it,  built.  I  should  imagine, 
in  Holland."' 

''  Ai.;1  you  say  they  were  carrying  tish  to  (^ieneral  Lam.bert's 
camp  '.'  " 

•■  Yes,  general  ;  and  it  hjoks  as  if  their  fishing  had  turned 
out  well,  too."" 

'•  Well,  we  "11  see  as  to  that,"  answered  Monk. 
Indeed,  at  this  very  moment  the  officer  returned  with  the 
leader  of  the  fishermen,  a  well-preserved  man  about  fifty  or 
fifty -five  years  ohl.  He  was  of  middle  height,  and  wore  a 
coarse  woolen  jerkin,  with  a  cap  that  came  down  to  his  eyes. 
A  cutlass  hung  from  his  belt,  and  he  walked  with  that  uncertain 
'^ait  -leculiar  to  sailors,  who.  owing  to  the  motion  of  their  boat, 
never  know  whether  they  are  planting  a  foot  on  a  plank  or  on 
nothing,  ;<nd.  conse(iuently.  step  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
were  driving  in  a  pile. 

Monk  took  a  long  look  at  the  fisherman,  with  his  keen, 
penetrating  eves ;  tlse  tishernian  smiled  back  at  him,  with  the 
smile,  half  mocking,  half  stupid,  peculiar  to  French  peasants. 
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"  You  speak  English  ? "  asked  the  general,  in  excellent 
French. 

"  A  little,  my  lord,  very  little,"  replied  the  fisherman. 
These  words  were  spoken  with  the  quick,  jerky  accent  of 
the    people  V^eyond  the   Loire   rather  than    in    the  somewhat 
drawling  tones  of  the  natives  of  the  west  and  northwest  of 
France. 

"  Still,  after  all,  you  speak  it?"'  persisted  Monk,  desirous 
of  hearing  this  accent  a  second  time,  and  studying  it. 

"  Oh,  we  seafaring  folk,"  answered  the  fisherman,  "  talk  a 
little  of  every  language." 

"  Then  you  are  a  fisherman-sailor  '.'  " 

"  At  present,  yes,  my  lord,  and  not  a  bad  one,  either,  though 
I  say  it  as  should  n't.  I  have  caught  a  barbel  that  weighs  at 
least  thirty  pounds,  and  more  than  fifty  mullets  ;  I  have  also 
a  lot  of  whitings  that  will  make  a  delicious  fry." 

"  I  rather  fancy  you  have  done  more  fishing  in  the  Gidf  of 
Gascouy  than  in  the  Channel,"  said  Monk,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  'm  from  the  south ;  but  that 's  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  be  a  good  fisherman,  my  lord." 

'•  Xot  at  all,  and  I  will  buy  your  fish  ;  now  tell  me  frankly 
for  whom  you  intended  them." 

"  My  lord,  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it :  I  was  going  to 
Newcastle,  hugging  the  coast,  when  a  troop  of  cavalry,  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction,  signalled  to  my  vessel  to  turn 
lack  to  your  honor's  camp,  or  they  would  fire  on  me.  As  I 
was  not  armed  for  fighting,"  added  the  fisherman,  smiling, 
••rliere  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey." 

••  And  why  were  you  going  to  Lambert's  cam.p  instead  of 
mine  ?  '' 

••  My  lord,  I  '11  be  open  with  you  —  your  lordship  won't  be 
offended?" 

••  V>y  no  means  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  order  you  to  tell  me 
everything." 

"  Well,  my  lord.  I  was  going  to  Lambert,  because  these  city 
.1,'ontlemen  pay  well,  while  you  Scotchmen  —  Puritans,  Presby- 
terians, Covenanters,  as  you  call  yourselves — eat  little  and 
don't  pay  at  all." 

:Monk  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  did  not  try  to  hide  a 
smile. 

•'  And  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  you,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France,  are  fishing  on  our  coasts  ? '' 
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'<  I?ecause  T  was  sufh  an  idiot  as  to  get  m.trritMl  in  Picardj." 

<>  Indeed  '.'     Still,  ricardy  isn't  England,  is  it '.'  " 

"  M\  1(11(1.  man  lan'-clies  a  boat  on  the  sea,  but  God  and  the 
wind  do  the  rest,  and  drive  it  where  it  pleases  them." 

"  So  you  did  not  intend  landing  here  ?  '' 

'•  Never." 

"  And  in  what  direction  were  you  sailing  '.' '' 

"We  were  just  returning  from  Ostend,  after  coming  across 
a  school  of  n;aekerel,  when  a  lolent  south  wind  drove  us  off 
the  .shore:  tlien,  seeing  resistance  was  useless,  we  scudded  be- 
fore it.  The  only  chance  of  not  losing  the  result  of  our  fish- 
ing, which  had  been  very  good,  was  to  sell  our  freight  in  the 
nearest  English  port;  now,  the  nearest  port  was  Newcastle. 
"We  could  n't  have  a  better  opportunity,  we  were  told  ;  both 
camp  and  city  were  crowded  with  people,  crowded  with  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  were  as  h-ngry  as  they  were  wealthy,  we 
were  also  told ;  then  I  headed  for  Newcastle."' 

"  And  where  are  your  companions  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  they  are  on'  Ijoard  ;  they  are  common,  ignorant  sailors, 
anyway."' 

''  While  vou  — "' 

"Oh,  as 'for  myself,"  answered  the  skipper,  laughing,  "I 
saw  a  good  de.il  of  the  world  with  my  father,  and  1  know  the 
name  and  value  of  every  coin,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  every 
tongue  in  Europe ;  so  my  crew  listen  to  me  as  if  I  were  an 
oraxde  and  obey  me  as  if  I  were  an  admiral." 

'•  Then  it  was  you  that  selected  General  Lambert  as  likely  to 
be  your  best  customer?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.     And  honestly,  my  lord,  was  I  wrong  ? 
"  You'll  see  that  later."'  _ 

"  In  any  case,  my  lord,  if  there  be  any  one  to  blame  it  is 
myself.     I  hope  my  comrades  won"t  suffer  on  my  .icconnt." 

''<  .V  clever   rogue,  this  fellow,  beyond  any    doubt,'"  thought 

Monk. 

Then  after  a  few  minutes'  silence  spent  m  inspecting  the 

lisherman  : 

"  You  say  you  come  from  Ostend  ?  ""  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  straight  from  Ostend.  my  lord." 

"  You  must  have  heard  peoi)le  diseuss  the  events  ot  the  day, 
then,  for  I  have  no  doubt  they  arc  a  subject  of  great  interest 
in  France  and  Holland.  What  is  the  person  who  calls  himself 
King  of  England  doing  at  present  ?  " 
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'•oh,  my  lord."  crioil  the  lislicniiiui,  with  bhiiit.  downri^'ht 
simplicity,  "that's  a  lucky  question,  and  could  never  have 
come  to  a  better  market  for  an  answer.  Just  fancy,  my  lord; 
iitter  w^  \)ut  into  Ostend  to  sell  a  few  mackerel  we  had  on 
hiiard,  I  saw  the  ex-King  walking  on  the  downs  ;  he  was  wait- 
ing for  hi.s  horses  which  were  to  carry  him  to  the  Hague  ;  he 
is\ill  and  pale,  with  black  hair  and  features  that  are  rather 
harsh.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  in  goid  health,  however,  and 
the  air  of  Holland  is  evidently  not  good  for  him." 

Monk  followed  attentively  the  energetic,  pictures(]ne,  and 
somewliat  rambling  reply  of  the  tishermaii.  delivered  in  what 
was  to  the  general  a  foreign  tongue ;  fortunately,  as  we  have 
said,  he  sj.-oke  it  with  great  fluency.  The  fisherman,  on  his 
si'ie,  used  now  an  English  word,  now  a  French  oni'.  and  again 
a  word  belonging  to  neither  language,  a  Gascon  .vord,  in  fact. 
Happily,  his  eyes  spoke  for  him  and  so  eloquently  that, 
however  halting  might  be  the  words  on  the  lips,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  eyes. 
The  general  seemed  more  and  more  satisfied  with  his  e.xam- 
i  nation. 

'•  Vou  must  have  heard  that  this  ex-King  had  some  object  or 
other  in  going  to  the  Hague." 

'■  Oh,  yes,  1  certainly  have,''  answeretl  the  fisherman. 
"  And  what  was  it  V  '' 

"  Always  the  same.  Has  he  not  his  mind  set  on  returning 
to  England?  " 

••  True,"  said  ^Fonk,  thoughtfully. 

"  .Vnd,  besides,  he  reckons  that  the  Stadtholder  —  you  know, 
mv  lord,  William  II.?" 
'■■  Well?" 

••  Will  aid  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power." 
••  Ah,  you  heard  that,  did  you  ?  '" 
■'  No,  but  1  believe  it.'' 

"  ^Vhy,  you  are  quite  a  politiiiian,  are  you  not  ?  "  asked 
"Nbink. 

"  <»h,  my  lord,  we  old  sea-dogs  are  familiar  with  wind  and 
water,  the\wo  most  fickle  things  in  creation  ;  it  is  n't  strange 
we  should  be  pretty  sure  as  to  other  matters  als  \" 

"  Well,"  said    Monk,  changing  the  conversation,    '•  I    have 
been  told  you  are  going  to  feed  us  well,  at  any  rate.'' 
"  I  wi.    do  my  best,  my  lord." 
"  W  at  do  vou  charge  for  vonr  fish." 
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"Not  such  a  fool  as  to  fix  a  price,  iny  lord." 
'•  Why  ?  '" 

"  Because  the  tish  is  really  yours." 
"  By  what  rij^'ht  ?  •"' 
"  The  ri^'ht  ot  the  stronj^est." 
'•  Hut,  for  all  that,  I  iuteud  to  pay  you." 
'•  You  are  very  generous,  my  lord."' 
"  And  their  full  value,  too." 
'•  I  don't  ask  that." 
<'  What  do  you  ask,  then  ?  " 
'•Leave  to  depart." 

"  Where  ".'     To  go  to  General  Lambert  ?  " 
"  Wliy  should  I  go  to  Newcastle  when  I  no  longer  have  auy 
fish  '.'  ■' 

'•  At  all  events,  listen  to  me." 
"  I  listen." 

"  I  want  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice." 

"  Eh  !  your  lordship  is  going  to  pay  me  and  give  me  good 
advice  into  the  bargain  ;  why.  my  lord,  your  kindness  over- 
whelms nie  1 " 

Monk  looked  at  tlie  fisherman  more  intently  than  ever;  he 
seemed  to  have  still  some  lingering  suspicions  of  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  pay  you  and  give  yoi>  good 
advice  into  the  bargain,  for  the  payment  and  advice  are  closely 
connected.     If,  then,  you  go  to  General  Lanibert  —  " 

The  fisherman  made  a  gesture  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
that  mennt : 

<'  I  mustn't  oppose  liim,  if  he  "s  stubborn." 
"Do  not  cross  the  marsh,"  continued  Monk,  "you'll  have 
money  about  you,  ami  I  have  posted  a  number  of  Scotchmen 
in  anibush  there.  They  are  not  people  very  easy  to  get  along 
with  ;  I  am  afraid  they  would  hardly  understand  the  language 
you  speak,  although  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of  three  languages : 
"tiiey  would,  very  likely,  steal  what  I  gave  you,  and  when 
you"  went  back  to  your  own  country  you  would  say  General 
'Monk  has  two  hands,  a  Scotch  and  an  English  one,  and  that 
what  he  gives  with  the  English  hand  he  takes  back  with  the 
Scotch." 

"  Oh,  general,  I  '11  go  where  you  like,  take  my  word  for  that," 
said  the  fisherman,  with  a  timidity  too  expressive  not  to  be 
exaggerated.  "  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  stay  here,  if  you 
wish  it." 
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"  I  am  quite  sure  you  're  speaking  the  truth,"  answered  the 
general,  with  an  imperceptible  smile  ;  "still,  I  cannot  very  well 
keep  you  in  my  tent." 

"  I  'm  not  so  self-conceited  as  to  expect  it,  my  lord  ;  all  I  ask 
of  your  lordship  is  to  point  me  out  some  place  where  I  ciin 
remain  to-night;  that  need  not  embarrass  you;  a  night  is  soon 
l)assed." 

"  Then  I  will  give  orders  to  have  you  conducted  to  your 
vessel." 

"  Just  as  your  lordship  pleases.     Only  if  you  should  send  a 
carpenter  along  with  me,  you  would  have  my  sincere  gratitude." 
"  Why  should  1  do  so?" 

•'  Because  your  soldiers,  when  they  dragged  my  boat  bax'k 
up  the  river,  by  means  of  a  cable  pulled  by  their  horses,  bat- 
tered it  somewhat  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  so  that  there 
are  at  least  two  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  my  lord." 

"  The  better  reason  why  you  should  see  to  your  boat,  in  ray 
opinion." 

'•  :My  lord,  T  am,  of  course,  at  your  orders,"  said  the  fisher- 
man. "  I  will  empty  my  creels  where  you  like,  then  you  can 
I)ay  me,  if  you  are  pleased  to  do  ?o,  and  dismiss  me  if  you 
think  it  the  right  thing  to  do.  You  see,  my  lord,  it's  easy 
dealing  with  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  are  an  honest  fellow," 
said  Monk,  whose  piercing  gaze  could  not  discover  anything 
in  the  candid  eyes  of  the  fisherman  to  confirm  hia  first  sus- 
picions.    "  Ho,  there,  Digby  !  " 
An  aide-de-camp  appeared. 

"Conduct  this  worthy  fellow  and  his  comiades  to  the  tents 
near  the  canteens,  opposite  the  marshes,  so  that  they  will  be 
iif  ar  their  boat,  yet  need  not  sleep  on  board  to-night.  What  is 
the  matter,  Spithead  ?  " 

Spithead  was  the  sergeant  from  whom  Monk  had  borrowed 
a  piece  of  tobacco  for  his  supper. 

He  had  entered  the  general's  tent  without  being  summoned, 
and  the  general's  query  was  a  natural  one. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  a  French  gentleman  has  presented 
liimself  at  the  outposts  and  a,sks  to  speak  to  ycu." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  words  were  spoken  in 
Knglish.  However,  although  the  conversation  was  in  English, 
the^fisherman  gave  a  slight  start,  which  Monk,  taken  up  with 
his  sergeant,  did  not  notice. 
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<'  \n(l  who  is  tills  ^'pntIoin;ui  ?  "  li*^  inqiiiml. 

"My  lord,"  rei.lied  Sintln'iid.  ••  h<'  told  me  h:s  name,  but; 
those  Vonfomided  Fienrh  iiain.-s  are  so  hard  for  a  Scotch 
toii"UP  that  I  could  not  L'Pt,  a  -riji  of  it.  i?ut,  from  what  1 
hP'U-d  from  the  guards,  he  is  the  same  -entleman  who  came  to 
wait  on  yon  yostenhiy  when  the  army  halted,  and  whom  you 
refused  to  receive." 

"  Ves    1  was  then  holding'  a  council  of  my  officers. 

"  What  are  your  lordship's  orders  with  respect  to  this 
gentlenum  ?  " 

"  Bring  him  hither.'" 

••Shall  we  take  any  precautions  '.'  "' 

••  What  precautions  '.'  " 

"  Uanda<;int,'  his  eves,  for  exami>le  !"  ,       t      •  v 

'•  What  would  he  the  use?  He  can  see  only  what  1  wish 
],im  to  see  —  eleven  thousand  valiant  soldiers  learly  to  have 
their  throats  cut  in  defence  of  the   parliament  of  England  and 

'  *''  Vnd  this  man,  my  lord?''  said  Spithead,  pointing  to  the 
fisherman,  who  during  the  entire  conversation  stood  mr  tionless 
and  impassive,  like  a  man  who  sees  but  does  not  comprehend. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Monk. 

Then. "turning  to  the  tisherman: 

"  ^'ou  can  now  leave,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he  ;  '•  1  have 
found  a  lodging  for  you.  Digby.  take  him  with  you.  \ou 
need  not  be  uneasy,  your  money  will  be  S(^nt  after  you  immedi- 
ately." 

""Thank  von,  my  hu'd,"  said  the  tisherman. 

He  lighted  upiin  his  companions  about  a  hundred  yard.s 
from  the!' tent.  Thev  were  whispering  together  with  a  volubil- 
ity that  did  not  conceal  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  ;  but 
when  he  made  them  a  reassuring  sign,  they  were  (piiet. 

-  loHo  :  you  fellows,  come  here,'"  shouted  the  skipper;  "  his 
lordshi]j  (iencral  Monk  has  been  so  kind  as  to  pay  ns  for  our 
hsh  and  to  give  us  lodging  for  to-night  also." 

The  tisliernicn  surrounded  their  leader,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Digby  the  little  band  made  their  way  to  the  canteens, 
which,  it   will   be  recollected,  were  assigned  to  them  as  their 

'^"  \s  they  went  on  in  the  dark,  they  passed  close  to  the  guards 
who  were  conducting  the  French  gentleman  to  (ieneral  Monk 
This  sientleiiian  was  on  horseback  and  muffled  up  in  a  big 
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rloak,  so  that,  however  great  the  skipper's  curiosity,  he  was 
unable  to  gratify  it.  As  for  the  gentleman  himself,  he  was 
(jiiite  niu-unsoi()us  of  being  in  toucli  with  a  band  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  moved  oa  without  paying  the  slightest  attention 
tu  them. 

The  aide-de-camp  installed  his  guests  in  a  rather  clean  tent, 
from  which  he  dislodged  an  Irish  canteen  woman,  who  went 
away  to  sleep  where  she  could  wiLh  her  si\  children.  A  huge 
tire  was  burning  in  front,  its  light  reflected  on  the  grassy  pools 
(pf  the  marsh,  now  wrinkled  by  a  cool  breeze.  As  soon  as  the 
sailors  were  settled,  the  aide-de-camp  wished  them  good-night, 
at  the  same  time  showing  them  that  they  could  see  from  their 
tent  the  masts  of  their  boat,  which  was  ro<;king  gently  on  the 
Tweed,  a  proof  that,  so  far,  it  had  not  .sunk  to  the  bottom. 
The  sight  appeared  to  give  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  leader  of 
the  iishermeu. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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The  French  gentleman  whose  arrival  had  been  announced 
to  Monk  by  Spithead,  aiul  who  had  passed,  mutiled  up  in  his 
cloak,  so  close  to  the  fisherman  that  had  left  the  general's  tent 
live  minutes  before  tlie  stranger  entered  it  —  the  French  gentle- 
man, we  say,  went  by  the  different  posts  without  even  glanc- 
ing at  any  of  them,  evidently  afraid  of  seeming  inquisitive, 
lie  was,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  given,  conducted  to  the 
general's  tent.  He  was  left  alone  in  the  anteroom  in  front  of 
it  to  await  the  appearance  of  Monk,  who  delayed  only  long 
enough  to  listen  to  the  report  of  his  men  and  to  examine 
tiiiough  a  canvas  partition  the  features  of  the  person  soliciting 
an  interview  with  him. 

Doubtless  the  report  of  those  who  had  escorted  the  French 
gentlemau  dwelt  on  the  discretion  with  which  he  had  behaved, 
tor  the  stranger's  first  impression  of  the  reception  accorded 
liiui  by  the  general  was  that  it  was  very  favorable,  far  more  so 
tlian  he  could  have  expected  at  such  a  time  and  from  one 
>o  distrustful.  Still,  when  Monk  confronted  the  stranger,  he 
fastened  on  him  his  piercing  eyes,  according  to  his  custom. 
I'iie  stranger  sustained  his  ga/e  calmly,  neither  embarrassed 
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nor  anxious.     Aft.T  a  few  st'con.ls  tlie  -puoral  ina.lo  a  sosturo 
with  his  hand  ami  witli  his  liea.l,  t..  iii.li.atc  lie  was  waitiii- 

for  hiia  to  spt-ak.  ,,     ,    i-      r  i      <.  i 

"  My  lord,"  said  tlu'  <<.>ntleiiian,  in  .'xci-lUral   hiiglish,       l 

"la  e    sought    an    interview  u'ith   you    on    a    i  '.atter  of    great 

i.iipoi'tance."  ,, 

«<  Monsieur,"  answered  Monk,  m  Fren/h,  "  tor  a  gentleman 
helon-'ing  to  the  eoutinent  vou  speak  our  language  with  great 
purity,  'l  must  beg  vou  to  excuse  lue,  —  for  my  question  may 
appear  somewhat  indiscreet,       but  do  you  speak  French  witli 

equal  purity  '.'  "  <•        r      ♦ 

<»  There  is  nothing  surprising,  my  lord,  in  my  lamiliaiiu 
with  English.  I  lived  in  England  in  my  youth,  and  was  here 
twice  afterward."  ,      ■  ,  *       r 

These  words  were  spoken  in  French,  and  with  a  purity  oi 
accent  that  showed  the  speaker  was  not  only  a  true  Frenchman, 
but  a  Frenchman  from  the  neighborhood  of  Tours.  ^ 

"  And  in  what  part  of   England  did  you  live,  monsieur  7  _ 
"  In  my  youth  in  London,  iny  lord  ;  afterward,  in  1(J.">.),  I 
went  on  a  pleasure  tour  to  Scotland;  and,  finally,  in  IGW    I 
resided  for  some  time  in  Newcastle,  most  of  the  time  m  the 
convent,  the    gardens  of    which    are    now    occupied    by    your 

army."  ,   •    •  ]   f     + 

••  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  but  you  understand  it  is  my  auty  to 

ask  these  questions,  do  you  not '.' '"  i      i  »> 

"  It  would  surprise  me  if  you  did  not  ask  them,  n\y  lo^d 
"  And  new,  monsieur,  what  can   I    ilo  f.n'  you  ?   what  do  you 

require  of  me  ?  '' 

"  This,  my  lord,  —  but  are  we  alone  ?  " 

"  Eutirely  alone,  monsieur,  except,  of  course,  for  the  post 

that  guards  us."  _  ^   ,     i.     i.     -^.v. 

So  saying.  Monk  pushed  apart  the  hangings  of  the  tent  with 
his  hand,  and  pointed  to  a  sentry,  who  at  the  first  call  could 
have  summoned  assistance  in  a  second. 

"  In  that  case,  mv  lord,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  calmly  as  it 
he  and  the  person  lie  addressed  had  long  been  intimate  friends, 
"  I  am  tirmly  resolved  to  tell  vou  everything,  for  I  know  you 
are  an  honorable  man.  And,  indeed,  the  very  communication 
I  am  about  to  make  will  of  itself  prove  the  high  esteem  m 
which  I  hold  you."' 

Monk,  astonished  at  a  language  that  at  once  placed  himselt 
•.!•....]   this  French  (rentleinan  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  to 
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say  the  very  least,  raised  his  penetratinj:  eyes  to  the  stranger's 
fai-e.  and  with  an  irony  that  the  intle.tion  of  his  voice  alone 
rt'nilered  perceptible,  for  not  a  muscle  of  lis  I'a.'e  moved,  he 
said  : 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur;  hut,  in  the  first  place,  pray  tell  me 
wlio  you  are."' 

'•  I  have  already  given  my  name  to  your  sergeant,  my  lord." 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur  ;  lu^  is  a  Scotchman  and  was  not  able 
to  reniend)er  it." 

"  I  am  called  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,"  said  Athos,  bowing. 

"  The  Comte  de  la  Fere  ?  "'  asked  Monk,  trying  if  he  could 
call  tiie  luime  to  mind.  *'  Excuse  me,  monsieur,  but  I  think 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  title.  I^o  you  fill  any 
office  at  court  ?  "' 

''  No,  my  lord,  1  am  a  private  gentleman." 

"  15ut  you  must  have  been  the  recipient  of  some  dignities  ?  " 

'•  King  Charles  I.  made  me  a  Knight  of  the  (Jarter,  and  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria  bestowed  on  me  the  ribbon  of  the  Holy 
(Ihost,  my  lord." 

"  The  Garter  !  the  Holy  Ghost !  You  are  a  knigiit  of  Ixjtii 
orders,  monsieur  ?  " 

••  Yes." 

"  And    on    what    occasion   have    such   favors    been   granted 


you 
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They  were  granted  for  services  rendered  to  their  Majes- 
ties." 

Monk  stared  in  astonishment  at  this  man.  apparently  so 
simple  and  yet  so  great;  then,  as  if  he  desi)aire(l  of  solving 
the  mystery  of  such  simplicity  and  greatness,  with  regard  to 
whicli,  moreover,  llio  stranger  did  not  seem  inclined  to  volun- 
teer further  information,  he  said  : 

"  So  you  were  the  gentleman  that  i)resented  himself  at  the 
outposts  yesterday  ?" 

"  And  who  was  sent  away  from  tlcm ;  yes,  my  lord." 

"  Many  otRcers  do  not  allow  any  one  to  enter  their  camp,  es- 
pecially on  the  eve  of  a  probable  battle  ;  but  1  differ  from  my 
colleagues,  and  like  to  turn  everything  to  account.  I  find  some 
utility  in  all  sorts  of  advice,  and  as  for  danger,  ail  danger  is 
sent  me  by  God,  and  I  weigh  it  in  my  hand  with  all  the  energy 
lie  has  given  me.  The  only  reason  why  I  did  .lot  receive  you 
yesterday  was  that  I  was  holding  a  council,  i  am  free  to-day; 
speak," 
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"  Mv  lord  vou  have  ivctfd  witli  entuf  1)MI(1(>uc("  in  ivcfivui.i,' 
,ne  for  1  :iiu  'not  concerm  I  about  th.'  battlo  you  an-  to  tl^'ht 
with  (Joneral  Lambert,  nor  ab(Mit  your  canii),  either,  and  a 
proof  of  this  is  that  I  turned  away  my  head  to  avoid  seeinj; 
vour  soldiers  and  shut  mv  eyes  to  avoid  eountm-  y..ur  tents. 
No,  my  lord,  I   have  come  t<.  si)eak  to  you  solely  on  my  own 

account.'" 

"  Well,  si)eak.  monsieur,'   said  .M>>nk. 

'.  A  moment  a-o  I  had  the  lumor  of  iidurmiu-  your  lord- 
ship," continued  Athos,  "that  I  lived  f<.r  a  Ion-  tune  in  New- 
castle ;  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Se..tch  betrayed  the  late 
Kini;  to  Cromwell." 

"  1  know,"  said  Monk,  coldly. 

"  \t  that  period  I  had  a  verv  lar^'c  sum  m  gold,  and,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  having  perhaps  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  next  day,  1  hid  it  in  the  principal 
cellar  in  Newcastle  convent,  in  the  tower  the  top  of  which, 
silvered  by  the  moon,  vou  can  see  from  her.-.  There  is  where 
mv  treasure  is  buried,  and  I  have  eome  to  entreat  your  lordship 
to"  permit  me  to  remove  it  before  a  mine  or  other  warlike 
engine,  if  the  battle  turn  in  that  direction,  destroy  the 
buUduc^,  and  cither  scatter  my  tjold  or  reveal  its  hidmg-place 
to  the  siildiers,  who  would  seize  it,  (d'  loitrse." 

Monk  was  a  keen  observer  of  men  :  on  the  features  ot  the 
man  l)efore  him  he  beheld  the  stamp  (d  the  hi-hest  enerj^y, 
prudence,  and  wisdom.  He  could,  therefore,  attribute  th.-^ 
Ivvelation  of  the  French  -entleman  to  his  hi-h-minded  coiih- 
denee  in  himself,  and  he  showed  that  he  was  deeply  affected 

'^•^ Monsieur,"  said  he,  ••  vour  trust  in  me  is  not  misplaced. 
But  is  this  sum  worth  the  trouble  you  are  bkely  to  encounter  '.' 
Are  vou  even  sure  that  it  is  where  you  left  it  ? 

"  it  is,  my  lord  ;  I  have  not  the   slightest   doubt  on   that 

^^"•- You  have  answered  one  question;  now  for  the  other  — 
1  aslied  was  the  sum   large   enough  to  justify  your  trouble  in 

searching  for  it."  .        ,  ir 

..  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  large  sum,  for  there   is  a   million, 

which  1  concealed  in  two  barrels."  ,■     i.     t 

'•  A  million !  "  exclaimed  Monk,  now,  in  turn,  the  object  ot 

a  prolonged  and  earnest  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  Athos. 
vro.,^''T.^r,»ivcd  this,  and  became  again  distrustful. 
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"  Tills  mail."  ho  thotij,Mit.  ••  is  layiii^^  a  siiart"  fur  inc.  So, 
rnoiisifiir,'"  ;-.ai(l  lit;,  aioiitl,  *•  y<>ii  want  to  rt'iiiMve  this  money, 
as  1  iiiKh'i-staiiil  '.'  " 

"  With  your  iitTiiiissioii,  my  Kn-d.'* 

"  To-day  ?  ' 

"  To-nii^ht  even,  and  on  accmuit  of  the  .irciimstances  I  have 
(■x]ihiint'd." 

••  Hut,  monsieur,""  ohjcctf'd  Monk,  ••  (Jeneral  Laiuheit  is  as 
chisi!  to  the  ahhey  in  whieli  you  are  so  much  interested  as  [ 
am;   why  did  you  not  appeal  to  liim  '.' " 

'■  ISeeause,  my  lord,  in  matt.Ms  of  eiitiral  im]i(U'tanee  we 
should  always  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  our  instiiicls.  Now 
I  do  not  feel  the  same  confuh'nce  in  (ieneral  Lambert  that  I 
do  in  you.'" 

•'  V'erv  w(dl,  monsieur,  1  will  ludp  you  to  tind  your  money, 
if  it  be  still  there,  for  it  may  not  be,  after  all.  Twelve  years 
have  elapsed  since  KJl.S,  and  many  events  have  occurred  dur- 
iiiix  that  ])priod."' 

Monk  dwelt  on  this  jioint  to  see  if  the  French  gentleman 
would  seize  on  it  as  a  means  of  escape  from  an  unpleasant 
predicament;  but   Alhos  never  winced. 

"  I  assure  yon,  my  lord,"  he  said,  firmly,  -'that  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain  these  two  barrels  have  changed  neither  place 
nor  owner." 

This  response  banished  one  siisjiicion  from  Monk's  mind, 
but  suggested  another. 

Terhaps  this  Krenchiiian  was  some  emissary  sent  to  decoy 
the  protector  of  the  i)arliament  into  the  coniniissioii  of  a  breach 
of  his  duty  ;  in  that  case  the  gold  would  be  simjily  a  bait, 
and  possibly  it  was  hoped,  V)y  means  of  this  bait,  to  excite 
his  cupidity.  Surely  this  gold  had  no  existence.  It  ought  to 
be  his  policy,  therefore,  to  catch  this  French  gentleman  in  the 
very  act  of  his  falsehood  and  trickery,  and  to  turn  the  ver}- 
snare  in  which  his  enemies  were  trying  to  entrap  him  into  the 
agent  of  his  triumph  and  his  glory.  Mouk,  as  soon  as  he  had 
decided  on  his  course,  said  to  Athos : 

'•  Monsieur,  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  share  my  supper 
with  me  to-night '?  '" 

"  Yes.  niv  lord,"  answered  Athos,  with  a  bow,  •'  for  I  fee'l 
that  the  sympathy  which  attracts  me  toward  you  renders  me 
worthy  of  the  honor  you  do  nie."' 

"  Your  frank  acceptance  of  my  invitation  is  the  more  gra- 
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.iuus  oil  vciir  I'lirt  iH'cau.so  I  liavo  v.mv  few  .•,K)ks,  —  very  un- 
trained thcv  an'  too,  -  aii.l  l..".aus.'  my  purv.'yors  ret.uue. 
thi.  eveuini:'  .Mnply  hainUvl.  l..acnl,  but  tor  a  tislH-muiu  ot 
voiir  nation,  wlio  blun.l.'ir.l  into  our  .ami),  (u-neral  Monk 
would  liav  K""<^  ^upii'-rh'ss  to  l,.-.l.  1  can  otlei  you,  tlu'ii, 
some  fresli   tisli.  or  tisli  tli.'  veud.-r  says  is  tifsli. 

'•My  lord,  all  I  fan-  about  is  to  liav<!  tlif  honor  ot  spending' 
a  few  "moments  more  in  your  conipi'iiy.'"  ,  •  ,    .,      i 

\ttrr  tins  iut<-rchan-e  of  n.mi.limeuls,  .buin^;  w  liu  h  Monk 
was  as  observant  as  ever,  tlie  sui-per,  or  what  had  to  make 
up  for  It,  was  served  on  a  deal  table.  Monk  requested  the 
Comtede  la  I-V-re  to  be  seated,  and  then  took  a  .hair  opi'"- 
site  him  A  sin-le  dish  hlle.l  with  b..iled  tish  was  all  the 
fare  ..Ifer.'.l  to  tliese  .listin-uishe.l  -entlemen;  it  was  better 
caleulated  to  please  a  hungry  stomach  -hant..  -ratify  a  dainty 

'''\'h'rin"  their  supp.'r  —  if  a  b.>ile.l  tish  wash.  .1  .l.)wn  with  ba.l 
al."  .-oul.r  be  calle.l  a  supp.'r  Monk  pr.'vail.'d  on  the  .•mint  t.. 
r.date  the  last  events  of  th."  Fron.le,  the  particulars  of  M.  .le 
(■„„a."s  rec.nciliation  with  th.;  Kin-,  aiul  the  .•ir.'umstances 
tiiat  ren.h'r.'d  the  hitter's  marria-e  with  the  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa  probable.  But  like  .\tli.)S  hims.df,  he  avoi.l.Ml  all  allu- 
sions to  the  i)oliti.al  interests  that  at  the  pr.-sent  moinent 
unit.-d,  or  rather  .livi.led,  Kii-land,  France,  and  ll.dlaii.l. 

This  conversation  had  the  etTcct  <if  finally  convincnif,'  Monk 
of  a  fa.'t  which  lie  ha.l  alrea.ly  n..ted  at  the  ilrst  w..rds  ex- 
(dian-'e.l  between  them,  namely,  that  his  -nest  was  a  pers(jiiage 
(,f  hi"h  .listinction.  He  coul.l  n..t  be  an  assassin,  aii.l  M<jnk 
slirank  from  believin-  him  a  spy,  but  there  was  s..  mu.di  as- 
tuteness as  well  as  resoluteness  in  Atlios  that  the  Liiglish  gen- 
eral was  incline.l  t.>  fan.'y  he  mi-lit  be  a  conspirator. 

When  thev  rose  from  table  :  .        „  „ 

'•  Vou  really  believe   in   your   treasure,  then,  monsieur  .'' 

inquired  Monk. 
"  Yes,  mv  lord." 
'•  Really  and  tndy  ?  " 
>•  Rcyond  ■:.  .l.)ubt." 
•■  Aiid  you  tliiiik  y<ju  '11   reognize  the   place  where  it  was 

buried  ?  "" 

'■  At  the  first  glance."  .  ,  t      -n 

'•  Well,  monsieur,  vou  have  aroused  my  curiosity,  an. I  I  will 

accomiiany  you  ;  besides,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  a;;  you 
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a-()iil(l  find  groat  difficulty  in   imssiiii,'  tlir()u;,di  tl uni]!  wit'i- 

(lilt  lilt'  or  ono  ol  my   lifutciiiiiits.'' 

••  Cfiieral.  I  could  not  tliiiik  ipf  allowiiii,'  yoii  to  iiicon- 
vniiciict'  yours»'lt'  unless  I  had  actual  need  ot  your  coniiiaiiy. 
I'.iit  as  I  see  clearly  tliat  your  comiiaiiy  on  the  present  occa- 
-ioii  is  not  only  an  honor  imt  a  |Merei|iiisite  to  success,  1 
accept    it.'' 

•'  Do  you  think  we  ou;,dit  to  take  some  ]ieo|)le  with  us'.'" 
asked  Monk. 

"  1  helievt^  it  is  useless.  ,i,'eiieral,  unless,  ol'  course,  you  con- 
sider it  nocessarv  voiirseli'.  Two  men  and  .a  horse  are  all  that, 
is  reipiired  for  the  "iiioval  of  the  two  barrels  to  the  leliicca 
wliudi  broiii^ht  me   liither." 

'•  lint  you  will  lie  ol)li>.,'ed  to  dii,'.  excavate,  throw  up  earth, 
split  stonos  —  surely  yuu  do  not  intend  to  do  that  sort  of  work 
yours(df  '.' " 

"(Jeiieral.  there  is  no  dl:,'^:inl,■.  no  excavating' ;  the  treasure  is 
eoncealed  in  one  of  the  burial  vaults  of  the  convent  ;  \()U 
simply  lift  a  slab  in  which  is  fixed  a  bi;^'  iron  riiii,',  and  a  little 
staircase,  consisting,'  of  tour  steps,  is  laid  bare.  The  two 
barrels  are  at  the  bottom,  side  by  side,  eoveied  with  a  coat  of 
plaster,  and  not  unlike  tin;  other  coffins.  There  is,  besides,  an 
inscription  which  would  enable  me  to  rei'ogui/.e  the  slab  in 
any  case,  and  as  1  do  not  wish,  in  a  matter  involviii!,'  so  miudi 
trustfulness  and  delicacy,  to  hide  any  of  my  secrcis  from  your 
lordshii),  this  is  the  inscription  : 

''  llir  jdiit  I'l'iifroliUls  I'rfriis  ( I iilllrl niiis  Si-ntf,  Cnaoit.  IfuH- 
iiriili.  (.'onrfittiht  N'lui  CiistiUi.  Ohilt  (/aurfd  I't  tlrrltnu  dlf. 
Fr/>.  unit.  Dmn.,  Mccvill.  Rn/iiiisruf  in  /itiff.'' 

Monk  did  not  lose  a  word.  Ho  did  not  know  whether  to 
be  astonished  at  the  marvellous  duplicity  <>f  this  man  and  the 
I  oiisummate  skill  with  which  he  played  his  part,  or  considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  reipiest  was  prt  ferred,  at  his 
Inyal  contideucp  in  stakinj^  a  million  a,i,'ainst  the  stab  oi  a  pon- 
i  ud,  in  the  midst  of  an  army  that  would  have  considered  the 
ihef't  of  that  million  as  a  restitution. 

'•  Afi^reed,  then,"'  said  he,  "and  as  the  adventure  strikes  me 
i<  out  of  the  common,  I  will  carry  tlie  tcu'ch  myself.'' 

Whereupon  he  buckled  on  a  short  sword  and  stuck  a  dagger 
ill  his  belt;  in  doing  so  he  slightly  opened  liis  doublet,  reveal- 
ing the  delicate  links  of  a  coat  of  mail  beneath,  intended,  no 
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doubt,  to  protect  liini  from  tho  first   thnist  of  an   assassin's 

Then  taking  a  Seoteli  dirk  in  his  left  hand  lie  turned  to 
Athos,  saying, 

"  Are  you  readv,  monsieur  ?     I  am." 

The  action  of  Athos.  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  very  reverse 
of  tliat  of  Monk.  He  hiid  Ids  Moidard  on  the  table,  unfastened 
his  belt  and  placed  it  and  his  sword  besi(h'  the  poniard  and 
unhooking  his  doublet,  as  if  to  take  out  his  liandkerchiet,  he 
.lisclosed,"under  his  tine  cambric  shirt,  his  bare  breast,  unpro- 
tected by  arms  either  offensive  (U'  defensive. 

"In  truth,  a  strange  man:"  mused  Monk:  "he  has  no 
weapon  whatever—  Hah:  what  if  he  iiad  men  in  ambush 
somewhere  out  vonder  :  "  .... 

"General,"  said  Athos.  as  if  he  had  divine.l  his  suspicions, 
"  vou  wish  us  to  go  alone,  ami  no  doubt  we  sliould  be  perfectly 
safe:  still,  a  great  captain  ought  never  to  expose  himself 
ra'<lilv  to  danger  :  it  is  night  an<l  the  .rossing  of  the  marshes 
may  be  attended  with  some  peril  —should  you  not  take  some 
of  vour  soldiers  with  vou  '.' "' 

"  Yon  are  right."  said  Monk.      "  Digby  :  "'  he  called. 

The  aide-de-cami)  ajjpeared. 

"  Fifty  men  with  swonl  and  musket,"  he  added. 

And  he  turned  his  eves  on  Athos. 

"Too  few,"'  said  the  count,  ••  if  there  is  danger;  too  many 
if  there  is  none." 

"  I  will  go  alone,"  answered    Monk, 
body.     Come  on,  monsieur." 


=  Digby,  I  want  no- 
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Ox  their  way  from  the  camp  to  the  Tweed,  Athos  and 
MowV  crossed  the  ground  which  Digby  and  the  iisheruien  had 
rrossed  on  their  way  from  the  Tweed  to  the  camp.  The  ap- 
pearanf-e  of  tlie  place,  and  the  changes  brought  about  m  it  by 
men,  was  calculated  tn  atfcct  strongly  a  vivid  and  refined 
imagination  like  that  of  Athos.  Tlie  entire  attention  ot  Atlios 
was  taken  up    with    the    desolation    bcioie    him:    tlie    entire 
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■ittention  of  Monk  was  taken  np  with  Athos,  whoso  oyes  were 
now  raised  to  heaven,  now  h)were(l  to  eailh,  —  Athos  so  heed- 
ful, ])ensive,  and  melancholy.' 

Di^by,  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  tienerars  last  order,  and 
«>s])e(ially  by  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  fullowed  these 
nocturnal  prdnienaders  for  alniut  twenty  yards.  Ihit  Monk 
turned  round,  seemingly  .surprised  at  his  orders  not  being 
obeyed,  and  the  aide-de-camp,  becoming  aware  of  his  indiscre- 
tion, retired  to  his  tent. 

He  supjiosed  the  general  desired  to  make  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  camp,  incognito,  one  of  those  inspections  an  expe- 
rienced captain  never  fails  to  make  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive 
cnnagement.  He  a"counted  for  the  jiresence  of  Athos  in  the 
manner  in  which  an  inferior  accounts  for  whatever  is  myste- 
rious in  the  conduct  of  his  leader;  Athos  was,  probably,  nay, 
in  Digby's  eyes  certaiidy,  a  spy.  the  hearer  of  useful  informa- 
tion for  his  commaiuler. 

After  a  w;ilk  of  ten  minutes  among  the  tents  ami  jKists^  which 
were  closer  together  near  headcpiarters.  Monk  turned  into  a 
narrow  causeway  which  branched  out  into  three  jiaths.  The 
one  on  the  left  led  to  the  river;  the  one  in  the  centre  to 
Newcastle  Abbey  on  the  marsh  ;  and  the  one  on  the  right  to 
the  hrst  lines  of  Monk's  camp;  in  other  words,  the  lines 
nearest  Lambert's  army,  lieyoiul  the  river  was  stati(med  an 
outpost  Ixdong'tig  to  Monk's  army,  which  kept  a  watch  on  the 
enemy;  it  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  tifty  Scotchmen.  They 
had  swum  across  the  Tweed  after  sounding  an  alarm  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  bridge  at  this  spot,  and  as  Land)ert's  soldiers  did 
not  take  as  readily  to  the  water  as  those  of  Monk,  the  latter 
was  apparently  not  very  an.xiims  about  the  situation  in  this 
ijuarter. 

The  hshernu'u  were  lodged  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  river, 
jhout  live  hundred  yards  from  the  abbey,  amid  a  swarm  of 
little  tents  erected  by  the  iieigidwring  clansmen,  who  ha<l  their 
\uves  and  children  with  them. 

This  confused  jnndile  of  tents  and  huts  when  lit  up  by  the 
iiinim  presented  a  .striking  picture.  The  faint  shadows  s(ift- 
'Mied  and  einiobled  (>very  sip.ialid  iletail,  while  the  light  —  a 
tlatterer  that  cares  only  for  what  is  smooth  and  polished  — 
was  retlected  from  the  tuitamishcil  i)arts  of  the  rusty  muskets, 
from  the  white,  unsidlied  spots  on  the  ragged  canvas. 

■Monk  and   Athos,  then,  reached  this  cjuarter,  having  under 
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tlu'ir  eves  a  son.bre  laiulscape  th.  ^vas  partially  illuminated 
l„,th  by  tlK"  silv.rv  rays  of  the  inoop  and  the  reddish  glare  of 
the  exp.nug  tires  at  the  .ne.ting-p"i"t  of  the  turee  causeways. 
The  "(Mieral  halted,  and  addri'ssin;.:  liis  companion  :^^ 

••  Monsieur,"  sai.l  he,  ••  do  you  know  your  road  . 

..  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  -eneral,  the  c-auseway  in  the  middle 

'"^'vo;  ?"  iS'-'but  we  -11  need  a  light  to  guide  us  in  the 

vaults." 

Monk  turned  round.  -a    v^ 

..  Vh  '    io  seems    Digby   has   been    tracking   ns,      said   he. 

u  Well,  so  nmch  the  better,  he  '11  get  us  what  we  want. 

-  Yes,  general,  I  liave  noticed  for  some  time  that  a  man  has 
been  following  'is.''  ,, 

-  Di-rby  :  ••  s..outed  .Monk :  ••  Digby  !  .ome  here,  please. 

r,nt "instead  of  obeying,  the  shadow  they  had  remarke^  i^; 
treated,  and,  stooping,  vanished  along  the  jetty  on  the  lett  in 
the  direction  in  which  tiie  tishermen  were  encamped. 

.'  Anparentlv  it  was  not  Digby,'"  observed  Monk. 

Thou-h  both  of  them  ga/.ed  after  the  shadow  nntu  it  van- 
ished, they  were  not  at  all  troubled  at  losing  sight  ot  it,  tor 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  a  man  rumbling  about  a  camp 
containing  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers.  i,„.p„, 

"  Well,"  said  Monk,  "  as  we  must  have  a  cresset,  or  lantern, 
or  torch  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  see  where  we  are  going,  let 
us  trv  and  get  a  cresset."'  , 

"  Oh,  the  first  soldier  we  meet  can  light  us,  general,"  answered 

"^^^Xo"  replied  Monk,  who  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  were 
auv  Understanding  between  the  count  and  the  hshennen,  "  no  ; 
Itlunk  1  should  prefer  to  call  on  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
s.dd  me  fish  to-night.  They  are  going  away  to-morrow,  and  so 
vonr  secret  will  h.  safer  in  their  keeping.  Why  it  here  were 
■,  rumor  that  we  had  fr.und  treasures  in  Newcastle  Abbey,  the 
ll,.hlanders  in  mv  Scotch  army  would  believe  t^iere  was  a 
miflion  hidden  un.ler  every  Hagstone,  ami  would  not  leaNc 
,.ne  stone  standing  on  another  m  the  entire  budding. 

..  Do  as  you  like,  general,"  said  Athos.  in  a  tone  so  natural 
thai    it   wa;  plain   he   was   altogether  indifferent  as   between 

soldier  and  sailor.  ,    ,  ■.  i   „,i,;,.i, 

Monk  approached  the  part  ot  the  ..auseway  behind  ^vhul. 

the  man  he  had  taken  for  Pigby  had  dl^apl.eare.l,  and  met  a 
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patrol,  who  was  makinG^  the  round  of  the  touts  and  ^oinf^j  in 
the  direction  of  heaihiuarters.  Thp  j^eneral  was  stopjied,  as 
well  as  his  companion  ;  he  gave  tlie  password  and  then  went  on. 

A  soldier,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sat  up  in  his  plaid  to  see 
what  was  occurrini,'. 

"  Ask  him,"'  said  Monk  to  Athos,  "where  the  fishermen  are; 
if  I  asked  him,  he  would  recognize  me." 

Athos  approached  the  soldier,  who  pointed  out  the  tent,  and 
lie  and  Monk  proceeded  at  once  toward  the  (juarter  in  which  it 
was  situated.  The  general  fancied  that  the  very  moment  he 
drew  nigh,  a  shadow,  like  the  one  he  had  already  seen,  slipped 
into  this  tent ;  l)ut  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  he  thought, 
lor  every  one  was  sleeping,  all  jumbled  together,  legs  and  arms 
intermingled  in  utter  confusion. 

Athos,  dreading  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  collusion  with 
some  of  his  countrymen,  stopped  outside  the  tent. 

"  Hello  I  "  shouted  Monk,  in  French,  "  wake  up,  there!  " 

Two  or  three  of  the  sleepers  sat  up. 

"  I  want  a  man  to  carry  a  light,'"  continued  Monk. 

Then  there  was  general  excitement,  and  those  who  did  not 
jump  u})  sat  up.     The  leader  was  the  first  to  rise. 

"  Vou  can  dei)end  on  us,  my  lord,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that 
startled  .\thos.     "  Where  do  you  want  us  to  go  ?  " 

'•  Vou  '11  see.     (iet  a  lantern  or  torch,  and  come  along  (piick." 

'■  Yes,  my  lord.  Is  it  your  lordship's  pleasure  that  1  go 
with  you  ? "' 

'•  Vou,  or  another,  it  does  n't  matter  ;  all  I  want  is  some  one 
to  light  me." 

"  Strange  !  "  thought  Athos,  "  something  singular  in  that  fish- 
erman's voice  !  " 

"(iet  a  light,  you  fellows!"'  cried  the  fisherman:  "come, 


stir  yourselves  I 

Then  in  an  undertone  to 


the  one  of  his  comrades  nearest 


h 


"  Light  up,  Meuneville,"  he  whispered,  "  and  be  prepared 
fur  anything." 

One  of  the  fishermen  struck  a  spark  from  a  tlint,  set  fire  to 
^(iiue  tinder,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  match,  managed  to  light 
a  lantern. 

The  entire  tent  was  at  once  illuminated. 

'•  .\re  you  ready,  monsieur'."'  in<piired  Monk  of  Athos, 
who  had  turned  away  to  avoid  e.\posing  his  face  to  the  light. 
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«  Yes,  fxenpral."  ho  answered. 

MlahT  tl.e  Fi-en.li  gentleman!"  said  the  leader  of  the 
fishermen,  under  his  breath.  "  Hang  me  if  I  don  t  think  1  U 
let  you  do  the  w..rk.  Menneville  ;  he  would,  perhaps,  recognize 
nie'     Do  vou  carrv  the  lantern."  . 

The  words  we,-e  spnken  at  the  back  of  the  tent  and  m  so 
l„n.  atone  that  a  single  syllable  could  not  be  heard  by  Monk. 
^^■\^n   tor  that  matter,  was  conversing  with  .Vthos. 

Meanwhile,  Menneville  was  making  his  preparations,  or, 
rather,  receiving  the  orders  of  his  leader. 

'•Well  ■.'"  asked  Monk. 

"  Readv.  general,"  said  the  fisherman. 

Monk, ".Vthos,  and  the  fisherman  left  the  tent 

>.  Impossible!"   mused  .Vthos.     "How    could  such  an  idea 

have  got  into  mv  head!'" 

..(io  .m  in  front,-'  said  M.mk  to  the  fisherman,  "  tollow  the 
c,uisewav  m  the  middle,  and  put  y.Mir  best  leg  toremo- 

Tbev'had  not    gone  twenty  yards  when  the  same  .ow 

which' had  formerly  seeme.l  to  enter  the  tent  came  c  o.  't, 
crawle.l  up  to  the  'piles,  whicdi  served  as  a  sort  or  P^i'^pet  to 
the  causeway,  and,  concealed  behind  them,  eagerly  watche.l 

the  course  of  the  general.  i  •  i    ,^1  „,.  ..r-. 

Thev  were  all  soon  lost  in  the  fog  through  which  they  pr.v 
ceeded'  towar.l  Newcastle,  whose  walls,  white  as  sepulchres, 
were  already  looming  up  before  them. 

After  resting  a  few  moments  nnder  the  porch  they  entered 
the  abbev.  The  door  had  been  hacked  to  pie.^es.  A  post  ot 
four  men  slept  in  .me  of  the  corners,  evidently  perfectly  con- 
fident that  thev  had  no  attack  to  dread  m  this  direction 

>•  Will    not  'these    men    be  in    your    way  ?      said    Monk  to 

\tlios  ■ 

'    -  On  the  contrary,  my  lord,  they  can.  with  your  permission, 

be  of  great  service  to  me  in  rolling  out  the  barrels  . 

•'  Vou  are  right."  ,,      ^1  ■  „,!„ 

Thou-h  the  sohliers  were  sleeping  soundly,  the  noiSL  .  .ade 
bv  the  footsteps  of  these  two  visitors,  among  the  briars  and 
weeds  with  which  the  pored,  was  (hoked  up,  aroused  them 
immediatelv.  Monk  gave  the  password  and  penetrated  into 
the  int.Mior.  still  preccled  by  the  man  with  the  lantern.  He 
v.alkcd  belun.l  Athos  also,  wat.diing  his  slightest  movement, 
readv  to  plunge  the  dirk  he  held  naked  m  Ins  hand  into  the 
back^'f  the  French  nobleman   if  he  made  the  slightest  suspi- 
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pious  p;esturp.  But  Athos  traversed  every  hall  and  court  with 
[i  tirni  and  assured  footstep. 

Not  a  door  or  window  remained  in  t'.ie  entire  building.  The 
doors  had  been  burned  on  the  premises,  their  charied  remains 
still  showing  in  their  indentations  the  action  of  the  fire,  which 
liad  died  out  gradually,  utterly  jjowerless  to  eat  into  the  heart 
(if  these  massive  oak  timbers  riveted  together  by  iron  nails. 

As  for  the  windows,  all  the  glass  in  them  had  been  shat- 
tered, and  several  nocturnal  birds,  scared  by  the  light  of  the 
liutern,  made  their  escape  through  the  vacant  panes.  At  the 
.•.;>. ue  time,  gigantic  bats  silently  swept  in  vast  circles  around 
the  two  intruders,  the  light  throwing  their  wavering  shadows 
on  the  lofty  walls.  For  observant  men  tlie  spectacle  was 
reassuring.  Monk  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tliere  could  be 
no  other  persons  in  the  convent,  since  these  v.-i!d  creatures 
were  its  denizens  and  fled  at  his  aj)proach. 

After  passing  over  heaps  of  rubbish  and  tearing  aside  more 
than  one  branch  of  ivy,  which  seemed  to  have  arrogated  to 
itself  the  office  of  protecting  this  solitude,  Athos  reached  the 
vaults  situated  under  the  principal  hall,  the  ch trance  to  which 
was  through  the  chapel.     Then  he  paused. 

'•  We  are  at  the  spot,  general,"  said  he. 

"  So  that  is  the  slab  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"In  fact,  I  recognized  the  ring;  but  it  is  imbedded  flat  in 
the  stone." 

"  We  must  have  a  lever." 

'•  It  can  easily  be  procured." 

.Vnd  looking  around  they  perceived  a  small  ash  tree,  three 
inches  in  diameter;  it  was  growing  in  a  corner  and  had  shot 
up  to  the  window,  which  its  braiiihes  rlarkened. 

"  Have  you  a  knife  ?  "  asked  Monk  of  the  fisherman. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

'•  Then  cut  down  that  tree." 

The  fisherman  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  notched  his  cutlass 
badly  in  the  operation.  When  the  asli  was  pruned  and  fash- 
inned  into  a  lever  the  three  men  entered  the  vault. 

"  Reuuiin  yonder,"  said  Monk,  j)ointiug  to  a  corner  of  the 
vault.  "  We  have  to  dig  up  some  powder,  and  your  lantern 
iiiigiit  be  dangerous." 

The  fisherman  recoiled  in  terror  and  kept  faithfully  to  the 
jiost  assigned  him,  while   Monk  and  Athos  proceeded  in  the 
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diertion  of  a  pillar  at  the  foot  of  which  a  moonbeam  had 
peoetrated  thn.niJi  an  air-hole  and  was  vividly  reflected 
by  the   very  slab  the  Cnnte   de  la  Fere  had  come  so  far  in 

^""'"Vou  see  we  are  at  the  spot/'  said  Athos,  pointing  to  the 
Latin  inscription. 

'•  Yes,"'  said  Monk.  ^        ,  , 

Then,  as  if  he  wished  still  to  leave   tlie   Frenchman  a  loop- 
hole to  creep  through  :  v       i  „„„ 
..  I)„  v(,u  not  notice,'-  he  continued,  "  that  some  one  has  been 
here    before   ns   an.l  that    several    of    tiie    statues    have  been 

'"  Mv  l.M-d.  vou  must  have  heard  that  the  Scotch,  moved  by  a 
soiri't  of  religious  reverence,  conHde  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
dead  the  precious  objects  they   possessed   while  living.      \our 
soldiers,    knowing   tins,   imagined   that   tlie    pe.les  als  of    the 
statues  that  adorned  most  of  these  tombs  covered  treasures 
and  so  thev  broke  the  pedestals  and  statues.     But  the  tomb  of 
the  venerable  canon  in  which  we  are  interested  has  no  momi- 
n.ent  to  distinguish  it.     It  is  unadorned  and  has  been  protected 
bv  th..  superstitious  fear  the  Puritans  have  of  sacrilege ;  not  a 
fragment  of  this  tomb  has  been  clnpped  off." 
"  True,"'  said   Monk. 
Athos  seized  the  lever. 

'<  Sliall  I  help  vou  ?  "  asked  Monk.  ,     ,  ,  •     ,     , 

-Thanks,  mv'lord:  I  do  not  wish  your  lordship  to  have 
anything  to  do^vith  a  work  the  responsibility  of  which  you 
might  not  care  to  assume  if  you  were  aware  of  us  probable 
ronsecpieuces."' 

Monk  raised  his  head. 

'•  What  do  vou  mean,  monsieur  ?  "'  he  inquired. 
I.  I  jiioan—    But  that  man  yonder  — " 
-  Wait."  said  Monk,  '•  I  understand  your  hesitation  and  will 
put  tlie  fellow  to  a  test."" 

Monk  turned  to  the  fisherman,  whose  entire  prohle  ^^as  lit 

mi  bv  the  lantern.  ,.  ,  ,  .        ^  f 

"Come  here,  my  friend,"'  he  said  in  English,  and  m  a  t<me  ot 

commauil. 

The  tisherman  never  moved.  ^        i ,. 

"That  will  iW  he  continued,  "you  see  he  does  not  under- 
stand English.      Speak  English,  if  y(m  pl^^if '  '"""j;^*'"_;";,^. 
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.lowed,  in  cprtaiii  cireninstances,  with  sxifficient  self-control  to 
riKihlo  tluMii  to  refrain  from  answering  a  (luestion  addressed  to 
theiii  in  a  langua^^'e  they  nnderstood  perfectly.  This  fisher- 
man may  he  hetter  educated  than  we  imagine.  Do  nie  the 
favor  to  send  him  away,  my  lord." 

"  Evidently,"  thou^dit  Monk,  ••  he  wants  to  have  me  ahme  with 
him  in  this  vault.  No  matt?r,  I  intend  to  see  this  matter  out ;  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  we  are  alone.  My  friend," 
>aid  he,  "  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  have  just  come 
down  and  see  that  we  are  not  interrupted." 
The  fisherman  started  to  obey. 

"  Leave  your  lantern  behind  you,"  said  Monk ;  "  it  would 
lietray  your  presence,  and  some  stray  bullet  might  come  your 
way." 

The  fisherman,  apparently  appreciating  this  advice,  laid 
down  his  lantern  and  vanished  \inder  the  vault  of  the  stairs. 

Monk  j)icked  up  the  lantern  and  carried  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
[lillar. 

"  So  your  money  is  really  concealed  under  that  tomb,  is  it ''  " 
said  he. 

•'  Yes,  my  lord;  and  in  five  minutes  you  will  have  as  little 
doubt  ab(mt  the  fact  as  I  have." 

At  the  same  time  Athos  struck  the  plaster  violently,  which 
split  and  offered  a  chink  to  the  point  of  the  lever.  He  inserted 
Ills  lever  in  this  chin.k,  and  soon  entire  pieces  of  plaster 
yielded,  rising  \ip  like  rounded  slabs.  Then  the  count  hurled 
aside  the  stones  with  an  energy  no  one  would  have  believed 
such  delicate  hands  capable  of. 

''  ^ry  lord,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  masonry  of  which  I  spoke 
to  your  lordship.'" 

'•  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  yet  see  the  barrels,"  said  Monk. 
"  Had  I  a  poniard,"  answered   Athos,  looking  round   him, 
••  vou  should  soon  see  them.      Unfortunately,  I   left  mine  be- 
hind me  in  your  lordship's  tent." 

"  I  would  offer  y  ni  mine  with  pleasure,"  said  Monk,  '•  but  I 
;im  afraid  the  blade  is  too  weak  tor  your  purpose." 

Athos  looked  about  him.  apparently  in  search  of  something 
to  take  the  place  of  the  weapon  he  wished  for. 

Monk  did  not  lose  sight  of  a  single  movement  of  his  hands, 
of  a  single  expression  in  his  eyes. 


'•  ^Vhy  don't  you  ask  the  fisherman  for  his  cutlass  ?  ' 
he  had  a  cutlass." 
Vol.  I.  —  lo 


said  he ; 
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••  All,  you   ;ire  i-i.i,'ht,'    ;ui 
tin^'  down  the  tree. 

••  My  friend."  said   ho  to  the  tislicniian. 
votir  cutlass.  I  want  it." 

'I'hc  iKiist'  of  tlif  wi'iipdii  as  it  fell  down  the  strps  eciioed  m 
}iis  fars. 

••  Take  it  ii|s"  sanl    Monk.  '•  I  liavc  seen  it,  and   it  is  a  solid 
tool  ;   just  tho  kind  a  sinewy  hand  can  lurn  to  nccdunt."' 

Athos  apiiarently  attached  ii"  otlicr  meaning,'  to  tliP  wnnls  of 
Monk  tlian  what  was  implied  in  their  plain,  liteial  signitica- 
tion.  He  did  not  notice,  either,  or  at  least  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice,  that  whenever  he  came  near  Monk,  the  latter  stepped 
aside,  at  the  same  time  placin;^'  his  left  hand  on  the  butt  of  his 
pistol  ;  he  still  Indd  his  diik  in  ids  riLjht.  Athos  set  to  work, 
iheii,  with  his  back  to  Monk,  utterly  defenceless,  his  life  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion.  He  struck  the  intcrvenini,'  phi.ster  so 
adroitly  and  viiroroiisly  tli  t  in  a  few  seconds  it  sei)arated  into 
two  parts,  anil  Monk  'couhl  perceive  two  barrels  placed  end  to 
end  their  weight  keeping  them  motionless  in  their  calcareous 

.-^iieathiiig. 

'•  You  see,  my  lord."  said  Athos,  '•  that  I  have  not  been  de- 
ceived  in  mv  anticipations." 

••  Yes,  numsieur,"  answered  Monk.  ••  and  1  am  in  good  hopes 
vou  are  satisfied;  are  you  not?" 

>•  Undoubtedly;  the  loss  of  tliis  money  w.Mild  have  grieved 
me  very  sensibl'v  ;  but  1  felt  assured  that  God,  who  protects 
the  good  cause,  would  not  have  permitted  the  money  that  is  to 
contribute  to  its  triumph  to  be  diverted  to  other  uses."' 

'•  Upon  my  honoi,  monsieur,  your  words  are  as  mysterious  as 
your  aetionsV"  said  Monk.  '•  Vviien  you  told  me.  a  while  ago. 
that  you  did  not  care  to  have  me  share  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  we  are  both  engaged  in.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  your  meaning." 

•'  I  had  niy  own  reasons  fjr  saying  so.  my  lord." 

••  And  now  von  speak  of  the  good  cause.  \Vhat  do  you  un- 
derstand by  these  words,  >  the  good  cause"  ?  At^  the  present 
moment  we  ate  defending  live  or  six  causes  in  England,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  every  one  regards  his  own  particular 
cause  as  not  only  the  good  cause,  but  the  best  cause  of  all. 
Which  of  them  "is  your  cause,  monsieur '.'  Sjieak  out  boldly 
and  let  us  see  whether  ui)on  this  point,  to  which  you  evidently 
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Athos  fixed  ii]i()ii  Nfonk  r>np  of  thoso  piorfiiif^  looks  whicli 
sfom  to  rliall('ii<^e  the  iifrsou  upon  wlioiii  tho  ^uzcr's  pyes  <aio 
iivt't*'(l  to  hide  a  siiif,'le  one  of  his  thoii^'lits.  Then,  taking?  otT 
liis  liat.  he  hei^an  his  answer  in  a  solemn  voice,  while  the  man 
nlio  had  (juestioned  him  covered  his  tace  with  his  Innd  and 
tlicn  jdueked  nervously  at  his  beanl  and  mustacdie  with  that 
same  long  and  sinewy  hand,  his  eye  wandtuing  vagnely  and 
sadly  through  the  recesses  of  the  vault. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 
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"My  lord,"  said  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  "you  are  a  noble 
Englishman,  a  loyal  gentleman,  and  you  have  spoken  to  a 
noble  Frenchman  and  an  ui)right  man  also.  I  told  you  the 
gold  in  tliese  two  barrels  was  mine  ;  it  was  wrong  ;  I  then 
uttered  the  first  falsehood  I  have  ever  spoken  in  my  whole 
Hie,  though  a  falsehood,  indeed,  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the 
nuiment.  This  gold  is  the  property  of  King  Charles  II.,  out- 
lawed by  his  country,  exiled  from  his  jialace,  bereft  at  once 
of  a  father  and  of  a  throne,  deprived  of  everything,  even  of  the 
sad  i)leasure  of  kissing  on  his  knees  the  stone  upon  which  that 
lather's  murderers  wrote  the  simple  epitaph  that  will  forever 
cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  : 

"  '  Here  lies  King  Charles  I.'  " 

Monk  turned  slightly  pale,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  shud- 
der crept  through  his  veins  ami  stirred  his  gray  mustache. 

"  I,"  continued  Athos,  "  I,  Comte  de  la  Fere,  am  the  only 
ioUower  of  this  poor,  forsaken  prince  that  is  now  left  to  him. 
1  offered  to  go  in  search  of  the  man  upon  whom  the  fate  of 
loyalty  in  England  depends  to-day,  and  ^  have  done  so,  have 
liliiccd  myself  under  the  eye  of  this  man,  have  placed  myself 
naked  and  defenceless  in  his  hands,  -^nd  say  to  him  — 

'•  '  My  lord,  you  are  the  last  resourcL,  of  a  ]irince  whom  God 
lias  made  your  master,  whom  his  birth  has  made  your  King; 
"U  you,  and  on  you  alone,  dei)e!id  his  life  and  his  future.  Will 
you  use  this  money  to  assuage  some  of  the  miseries  which 
hngland  has  endured  during  all  this  anarchy  ?  in  a  word,  will 
yuu  cooperate  with  Charles   II.,  or,  if  you  decline  to  do  so, 
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will  vou  rcfus..  tc.  intPilVif  wit),  his  iicfion  '.'      ^  <>u  iir.'  niastor 
■iw\   kill",  iui   niiniiiH.t.'ut   uKisttT  ;iii.l    kins,  t.  n,    t..r    i'liiuic" 
s.,HiotiiiH-s  bnn-s  t..  luui^'ht  tlu-  work  ..I  tmiP  uii.l  ol  (....1^     1 
stiih.l   1..MV  ill  vour  i-irscnce  an.l  stand  alono,  my  l.-nl  ;  il  .an 
a.^lni-vniH-nt  in"  which  I   niii,'ht  have  a  shaiv  .hsccnc'it  y..u.  U 
,nv  (■..npcration  wmihl   bnt   nal.arrass  y.m  — my  lord,  ynii   aro 
ainird.  and  a  ^-ravo  has  hrfMi  du-  aln-ady  at  yonr  f''Pt  ;  it,  on 
th..  niluM-  >uU'.\nn  are  intoxiiated  by  ynur  enthusiasm,  it  youi- 
l,.uid    in   vnui-   nn'sent  .M.tcn.rise  is  the  servant  of  your  mind, 
Hi.d  voui-'niiiid  is  the  servant  ot  your  heart,  you  have  it  iionv 
in  v'..ur  power  to  destrov  forever   the  cause  ot   your   enemy, 
Charl.-s  Stuart  ;  slay  th(  man  you  have  before  your  eyes,  — tor 
that  man  will  never  return  to  him  who  sent  him  here  except 
•is    the  custodian  of    the   treasure    coiitided  to  him  by    King 
("harles  I  .  —  and  keep  the  -old  which  may  help  you  to  continue 
a  civil  war      Alas  !  mv  lonl.  such  is  the  fatality  eiicompassuif,' 
the    unhappy   luiiice  that  he  must  corrupt  or    he   must    kill. 
Ail  men  resist  and   reimlse   him,  all   men  are  hostile  to  him; 
yet  still  his  brow  is  sealed  with  the  divine  seal ;  he  cannot 
prove  false  to  his  blood  ;  he  must  ascend  his  throne  or  die  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  his  country.' 

"  My  lord,  ytni  understand  the  import  of  my  words.  lo 
any  save  the  illustrious  man  who  hears  me  I  would  say  :  'My 
lonl,  vou  are  poor ;  my  lord,  the  King  offers  you  this  million 
as  the  earnest-money  of  an  immense  bargain,  lake  it,  and 
serve  Charles  II.  as  I  have  served  Charles  I.,  and  sure  1  am 
that  (Jo.!  who  is  listening  to  us,  who  sees  us,  and  vvlio  alone 
reads  in  vour  heart  that  which  is  concealed  from  all  h'"nau 
eves  —  sure  I  am  that  God,  after  a  blissful  death,  will  bless 
vou  with  an  eternally  blissful  life.'  I'.ut  to  General  Monk,  to 
the  illustrious  man  whose  greatness  I  believe  I  have  measured, 

1  sav  :  ,    ..  •     ...1     I,- 

""<  Mv  lord,  a  brilliant  pl.ace  is  reserved  for  you  in  the  tiis- 
torv  ()f  nations  and  of  kings;  imperishable  and  immortal  glory 
is  vour  iK)rtiou  if,  without  other  interest  than  your  country  s 
vc'lfare,  without  other  interest  than  the  interest  of  justice,  you 
iK-come  the  mainstay  of  your  King.  There  have  been  glorious 
coiKiuerors,  renowned  usurpers,  lie  it  yours,  my  lord,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  being  the  most  honorable,  upright,  and  magnani- 
mous of  men.  You  held  a  crown  in  your  hand,  and,  instead  ot 
pressing  it  on  your  brow,  you  placed  it  on  the  head  of  its 
'.:,,i,tf.,!   ;,,i,„,.it^r      nil.  mv  lord,  do  this,  and  you  bequeath 
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to  [postority  the  most  t'ii\  it'<l  ii;iiiio  tluit  ••vor  hiuiiaii  U-\w^  was 
proud  to  hear.'  '' 

Athos  pauspil.  During  tlic  putiro  discourse  of  this  iiigli- 
sduleil  gc'titleiuaii  Monk  niadi)  not  a  sii;n  of  apitroval  or  ct'u- 
siire.  Iiide(><l,  so  littlo  did  the  vehrnieiit  apostroplit!  a!)i)('ar  to 
atTect  him  that  the  absence  of  all  expression  in  his  eyes  almost 
Itetiiiyed  a  lack  (d'  intelli.tcence.  The  ( 'omte  de  la  FiTc  looked  on 
sadly,  and  the  si<,'ht  of  tint  sombre  visa^^o  broui,'ht  |)rofoun<l 
discouraj^ement  to  his  heart.  After  a  time  Monk  cxlubite.l  a 
little  more  animation,  and  breaking,'  silence: 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  in  a  soft,  >,'rave  voice,  -in  my  reply 
to  vour  atldress  I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  tin-  wonls  you 
yourself  have  used.  To  other  than  you  my  answer  would  be 
expulsion,  a  duuf^jeon,  or  even  worse,  for  you  conu^  to  mc  as  a 
triuptcrand  as  an  aii;^'ressor  as  well.  IJut  you  are  one  of  ihose 
men  from  whom  it  is  impossibh^  to  withhold  the  attention  and 
icspect  they  deserve;  you  are,  monsieur,  a  stainless  gentle- 
man. I  say  so,  and  I  am  not  ignorant  where(d'  I  sjH'ak.  dust 
now  you  mentioned  a  deposit  betiueathed  by  the  late  Kin;,'  to 
his  son.  Are  vou  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who,  as  I  have 
heard,  tried  to  rescue  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall  '.' "" 

••  Ves,  monsieur,  I  stood  beneath  the  scaffold  during  his 
execution  and  received  cm  my  head  the  blood  id'  the  martyr 
King,  that  blood  I  was  unable  to  save;  I  also  heard  the  last 
word  that  Charles  uttered.  It  was  to  me  ho  si^ike  the  word 
•  Kkmkmrkk  !  '  and  that  word  had  relation  to  the  treasure  that 
lies  at  your  feet,  my  lord."' 

"  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  you,  monsieur,"  said  Monk, 
••  but  it  is  a  source  of  jjride  to  me  that  I  appreciated  your 
worth,  not  from  what  1  have  heard,  but  from  my  own  intui- 
tion. I  will,  therefore,  enter  intoexi)lanations  which  I  refused 
to  offer  to  anybody  before  now,  ami  you  will  thus  have  it 
ui  your  power  to  estimate  the  distinction  I  make  between  you 
and  the  jiersons  hitlierto  sent  to  me." 

.\thos  bowed,  and  made  ready  to  absorb  greedily  the  words 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Monk,  words  as  rare  and  precious  as 
the  dew  in  the  desert. 

"You  have  spoken  to  me."  said  Monk,  "of  King  ('h.arles 
II.,  but  would  you  kindly  tell  me  of  what  importance  to  me  is 
this  phantom  of  a  king  ?  I  have  grown  old  in  war  and  politics, 
things  so  closely  connected  at  the  jiresent  day  that  every  soldier 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  combat  he  wages  in  behalf  of  his 
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j.iiiicipli's  or  his  iiitcrosts;  ho  Tio  \n\\^ov  ti>,'hts  blindly  bfliiiid 
his  otlicfi,  as  iii  oniiiKiiy  wuiiaiv.  Now.  I  may  have  no  am- 
bitions, l)ut  1  iiavt"  many  aiipifhrnsions.  Tiif  lilx-rty  ot  Kn^,'- 
land  and,  lu'ihaps,  of  Vvery  Kni,'lishnian  is  linked  with  the 
war  to-day.  How  cm  you  cxpt'ct  that  I.  who  have  made  niy- 
self  a  position  ot  entin-  treedom.  should  hold  out  my  hands  to 
be  fettered  l)y  i\.  straii'^'er  .'  F(U-  in  my  eyes  Charles  II.  is  but 
a  stram^MT.      lie  fou^'hl  a  tew  battles,  indeed,  in  this  country, 

but   he'^iost   tiieni  :    he  is.  then,  a  [ r  captain.      He  lias  never 

yet  succeeded  in  any  nc!.;oriation  :  he  is  a  po<M-  diplomatist. 
He  has  paraded  his  "miseries  before  every  court  in  Kurope  :  ho 
must  be  feeble-minde.l  and  weakdieiirted.  This  threat  ,i,'enius 
who  aspires  to  the  |,'overnmcnt  of  one  of  the  ^'icatcst  kiii^'dums 
on  the  earth  lias  never  ^dveu  even  a  si>,Mi  that  there  is  aiiy- 
thim,'  i-creat,  or  noble,  or  stroULC  in  him.  Kvery' hiiii,',  then,  I 
know  about  this  Charles  of  yours  is  unfavorable  to  him,  and 
you  would  have  me.  a  man  of  common  sense,  offer  <,'ratuit(<usly 
"to  become  the  slave  of  a  man  who  is  my  inferior  in  military 
and  ]iolitical  capacity  and  in  ]persi>nal  di'.,'nity '.'  No,  monsieur, 
when  Charles  II.,  has  f.uc^dit  me  by  some  <,'rand  and  noble 
deed  of  his  to  set  a  proper  value  on  his  cjiaracter,  I  m.ay, 
perhaps,  recoijnize  Ids  rij^hts  to  a  throne  from  which  we  hurled 
his  father  because  he  was  deticii-nt  in  tlu^  very  virtues  that  are 
lacking  in  the  son.  Until  tiieu  the  (jiily  rit^dits  I  acknowledi^'e 
are  iny  own.  The  Revolution  made  i"e  pjeneral :  if  I  wish  it, 
my  sword  will  make  me  Trotector.  i.  .  -  'harles  li.  :diow  iiin'- 
self,  let  him  come  forward,  let  him  enter  as  an  athlete  into 
those  list.s  which  are  always  open  to  !j;enius,  and,  above  all,  let 
hiin  remember  that  he  belongs  to  a  race  from  whi(di  much 
more  is  expected  than  from  any  other.  And  so,  monsieur, 
further  controversy  is  useless  :  I  neither  refiuse  nor  accept,  I 
reserve  mvself  —  I  w.ait." 

Athos  was  aware  of  Monk's  thorough  knowledge  of  every- 
thing concerning  Charles  11..  and  saw  that  this  was  neither 
the  time  nor  the  jilace  to  venture  on  any  further  discussion. 

"  My  lord,''  said  he,  "  nothing  remains  for  me  to  do  now 
except  to  thank  you." 

"  For  what,  monsieur  '?  Tliank  me  because  you  have  formed 
a  c(U-rect  judgment  of  me  and  I  have  acted  in  accordance 
with  that  judgment?  Was  it  really  worth  3  J"i"  while '.' 
This  gold  ytui  are  carrying  to  King  Charles  will  serve  me 
liS  an    experiment.      After  seeiiiL^    the   use   he   makes   of   it,   I 
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may  li:iv»>   a  differpiit  opiiiicdi   of  him   from    wliat   I    lia^'o    at 
present. " 

"  Hut  is  not  yoii  lonlship  afraiil  <if  \»'''\)<^  compromised  if 
you  permit  the  (lejuirtiire  of  a  sum  of  money  inteinieil  for  the 
supi'iMt  of  the  for<'es  of  your  ^-nemy  '.'  " 

"  My  euemv,  say  }  "u '.'  Oli,  monsieur,  I  liave  no  enemies, 
none.  I  am  in  the  s»m  .ice  of  the  i)arliament,  which  onlers 
mt!  to  make  war  on  (Jeneral  Laniliert  ami  (  hailcs  II., —  its 
enemies,  notinine,  —ami  I  make  war  on  liiem.  If  jiaiiiamenl. 
on  the  other  hand,  lU'dered  me  to  ha\t'  London  decked  with 
tla.,'s,  to  a'^semblo  iny  soldiers  and  he  ready  to  receive  Charles 
II.  on  the  coast  —  " 

'•  Vou  woidd  obey  '.' "  cried  .\thos,  joyfully. 

'•  Excuse  me,"  answered  Monk,  with  a  shiile,  "  I,  an  old 
i,'raybeard,  was  ^'oiiij^  —  where  must  my  wits  have  heen  wan- 
dering,'?—  was  goiii^,  I  say,  to  talk  like  some  silly  youny 
man." 

'•  Then  you  woulil  not  obey  '.' ''  asked  Athos. 

"  1  do  not  say  that  either,  monsieur.  The  safety  of  my 
country  is  the  ])aramouiit  consideration  with  me.  (Jod,  who 
has  been  f^raciously  pleaseil  to  endow  me  with  force,  has 
doubtless  wished  that  that  force  should  be  exercised  for  the 
1,'eneral  welfare,  and  therefore  he  has  also  endowed  me  with 
some  discernment.  If  the  parliament  give  me  sucdi  an  order, 
1   will  reflect.  ■ 

Athos  became  gloomy. 

•'  Weil,  v:ell,"  said  he,  •'  i  "scf^  "learly  that  <'harles  II.  has 
iio  favor  to  expect  from  your  lordship."' 

••  M.  le  Oomte,  you  have  quite  a  fondness  for  asking  me 
questions;  my  turn,  if  you  please." 

"  Ask  as  many  as  you  like,  my  lord,  and  may  God  inspire 
you  with  the  piirj)ose  of  replying  to  me  as  frankly  as  I  intend 
replying  to  you  I  " 

'•  When  you  liave  handed  over  this  million  to  your  prince, 
what  advice  will  you  give  him  ?  '' 

Athos  gazed  on  Monk  proudly  and  resolutely. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  with  this  million,  which  others  might, 
])erhaps,  em|doy  in  negotiations,  1  will  advise  the  King  to 
raise  two  regiments,  to  enter  Scotland,  which  you  have  just 
]jacitied,  and  to  grant  to  the  people  the  liberties  the  Revolu- 
tion promised,  but  did  not  entirely  concede.  I  shall  advise 
him  to  command  this  little  army  in  person,  an  army  that  would 
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increase  in  muuliois.  ymi  may  rest  assured,  and  to  die,  if  need 
be,  witli  his  tiuj;  in  ins  liand,  hut  witli  liis  sword  in  the  scab- 
bard, saying:  '  KnglislmuMi  !  I  am  tiie  tliird  sovereign  of  my 
race  you  iiave  slain  :   beware  of  the  justice  of  (Jod  I '  " 

Miiiili  drnjiped  his  head  on  his  breast  and  nnised  for  a 
nioiiHMit. 

•'  And  if  he  succeeded,  whicli  is  imjirobable,  but  not  impos- 
sible, for  everything  is  possiljle  in  this  world,  what  advice 
would  you  give  him  '.' '" 

"  To  think  that  lie  lost  his  crown  by  the  will  of  God  and 
has  recovered  it  by  the  good  wiil  of  luen." 

An  ironical  smile  flickered  on  the  lips  of  Monk. 

"  I'n fortunately,"  said  he,  "  kings  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  good  advice." 

•'  Ah,  my  lord,'"  replied  Athos,  smiling  in  turn.  l)ut  with  a 
smile  that  differed  entirely  froii'  that  of  Monk,  ••  Charles  II.  is 
not  a  king.'' 

"  Well,  we  had  best  cut  the  matter  short  —  don't  you  thiidi 
so,  M.  le  Comte  '.'  "' 

Athos  bowed. 

"  1  will  give  order.s  at  once  to  liave  you.'  two  barrels  carried 
to  your  residence.     Where  do  you  lodge,  monsieur  '.'  " 

'•  At  a  little  hamlet  on  tlic  mouth  of  the  river,  my  lord.'' 

"  Oh,  I  know  it —  it  ha.''  only  five  or  six  iiouses,  1  believe  ?  " 

'■  You  are  right,  and  I  live  in  the  flrst  one.  Two  net-makers 
are  staving  in  it  also;  it  was  their  boat  that  put  me  ashore." 

'•  Itut  your  own  vessel,  monsieur  '■!  " 

"  It  is  at  anchor,  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  out  at  sea,  and  is  wait- 
ing for  me." 

"  Still,  you  are  not  going  to  start  immediately '.' '' 

'•My  lord.  I  should  like  to  wait  and  make  another  effoi  t  to 
convince  your  lordship." 

'•  You  woidd  iu)t  succeed,"'  answered  Monk.  '•  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  you  leave  Newcastle  without  giving  rise  to 
any  suspicion  calculated  to  reflect  either  on  yourself  or  on  me. 
My  otticers  fancy  that  T  shall  be  attacked  by  Lambert  to- 
morrow. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oatli  that 
he  will  not  budge  an  inch  ;  to  do  so,  in  my  opinion,  wovdd  be 
impossible.  His  soldiers  have  no  fixed  principles.  ])ull  one 
w.iv  and  aiiiitlier;  an  army  composed  of  such  elements  is  no 
army.  Now,  1  have  been  caivful  to  let  my  soldiers  see  that  I 
am  my, self  subordinate  to  a  higher  authority.     Consequently 
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llii'v  arfi  all,  both  uflicors  and  iiioii,  ready  for  any  outerprise 
wliatcvor,  and  consfMiuently.  if  I  were  to  die  —  and  that  may 
happen  at  any  luonient  —  it  woiUd  take  some  time  to  (lemt)ralize 
them.  Xay.  if  I  felt  like  goint,'  away  from  the  camp  for  a 
time — ancl  I  am  occa-^ioiially  absent  from  it —  I  could  do  so 
with  the  certainty  tint  there  would  not  be  the  sli<,'htest  anxiety 
or  disorder.  I  am  a  soit  of  nia!:;net,  a  sort  of  natural  and 
sympatlietic  force  Ijy  which  the  Kni^lish  are  attracted,  and  I 
>hall  draw  all  the  scattering  wea])ons  that  are  sent  against  me 
to  my  side.  Laml)ert  at  this  moment  commands  eighteen 
thousand  intending  deserters.  Vou  can  easily  imagine  I  do 
not  tell  my  officers  anything  of  this.  The  very  best  thing  that 
<an  iiappen  to  an  army  is  for  it  to  beli(>ve  it  is  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle  ;  it  keeps  every  man  in  it  on  the  alert,  fvery  man  on 
liis  guard.  My  ol)ject  in  letting  you  into  the  secret  is  to  show 
that  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  staying  liere.  Do  not  be  ii;  any 
Imriy,  then,  to  cross  over  ;  within  a  week  from  now  you  "11 
hear  of  something  ;  it  nniy  be  a  battle  or  it  may  be  a  truce. 
'I'hen,  as  you  have  shown  your  contid(>nce  in  my  lionor  l)y 
trusting  me  with  your  secret,  I  will  either  visit  you  or  ask 
yon  to  '  isit  me.  Do  not  leave,  therefore,  until  you  hear  from 
me;   I  urgently  request  y  )U  not  to  do  so." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  general,''  exclaimed  Atlios,  with  a  joy 
so  uncontrolial»le  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  prudenre,  it  gleamed 
for  a  moment  in  his  eyes.  .Monk  saw  the  flash  and  (pienched 
it  immediately  with  one  of  those  aud)ig\nnis  smiles  that  threw 
tliose  who  had  dealings  with  him  into  a  state  of  uncertainty 
just  at  the  moment  they  fancied  they  had  eidisted  him  on 
their  side. 

'•  .Vnd  so,  my  lord,"  said  Athos,  "you  wish  me  to  remain 
here  a  week,  exactly  ?  " 

'•  Ves,  a  week,  nu)!isieur.'' 

"  .Vnd  what  shall  I  do  during  this  week  ?" 

"  If  there  is  a  battle,  I  must  recpiest  you  to  keep  out  of  it. 
I  know  liow  cunou.s  Frenchmen  are  about  sucli  amusements; 
you  would  like  to  see  how  we  tight,  and  might,  very  likely, 
have  a  stray  shot  come  your  way.  Our  Scotchmen  are  very 
poor  niark^aien,  and  I  have  no  wish  that  an  honest  gentleman 
like  you  should  return  home  with  a  bullet  in  him.  Besides,  I 
am  not  at  all  anxious  to  l)e  obIige(  to  send  back  to  your  prince, 
on  :ny  own  authority,  the  milli-.n  you  would  have  to  leave 
liehind  you.     Weie  I  to  do  so  it  would  be  said,  and  with  some 
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show  of  roiison.  tint  T  was  hrihiiig  the  pi-otcmlor  t<>  ni,ikt>  war 
on  the  parlianiont.  And  now  we  havo  said  enough,  iiioiisiour; 
we  have  ai,Meed  upon  a  certain  course,  let  us  keep  to  it.  ' 

"  Ah!  my  lord,"  said  Athos,  "  what  joy  were  mine  if  I  were 
the  first  to  read  the  secret  of  the  noble  heart  that  heats  under 
that  cloak  1 "' 

'•  So  you  will  persist  in  believins,'  T  have  secrets  ?"  answered 
Monk,  but  stdl  with  the  somewhat  playful  expression  on  his  face 
it  ha<l  held  during  the  interview.  "  the  empty  heail  of  a  mere 
soldier  contain  secrets!  Oh,  n-onsieur !  Hut  it  is  getting  late 
and  our  lantern  is  nearly  out.  We  had  better  summon  the  fel- 
low who  came  with  us.  'Jiola.'"  cried  Monk,  in  French,  going 
to  the  staircase  ;  ••  come  here,  fisherman  ! "' 

The  fisherman,  whose  limbs  were  benumbed  by  the  cold 
night  air,  replied  in  a  hoarse  voice  by  asking  what  was 
wanted. 

'<Go  to  the  next  post,"  said  Monk,  "and  bid  the  sergeant, 
in  the  name  of  ("reneral  Monk,  to  come  here  at  rmce." 

There  was  little  dilhculty  in  obeying  the  order,  for  the  ser- 
geant, puzzled  by  the  general's  presence  in  this  lonely  abbey 
at  such  an  hour,  had  gradually  approached,  until  he  was  now 
onlv  a  few  yards  from  the  fisherman. 

He  had,  therefor.  .  heard  the  general's  words,  and  ran  up 
directly. 

"  Take  a  horse  and  two  men,"  said  Monk. 

"A  horse  and  two  men?''    rei)eated  the  sergeant. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Monk.  "  Can  you  find  a  horse  with  a 
pack-saddle  or  two  ])anniers  ?  " 

'•To  be  sure,  general,  in  the  Scotch  cam})  a  hundred  yards 
from  here." 

«  Very  good." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  horse,  general  ?  " 

'•  Come  here.'' 

The  sergeant  descended  the  three  or  four  steps  that  separated 
him  from  Monk,  and  entered  the  vault. 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  Monk,  '•  where  that  gentleman  is  stand- 
ing ?  " 

"  Yes,  general." 

"  Do  vou  see  yonder  two  barrels  ?  " 

"  rerfectly." 

"One  of  tlieui  holds  ])owder,  the  other  balls.  I  wish  to 
have  them  carried  to  the  hamlet  on  the  river,  wliich   T  intend 
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jTn  Ironing  tn-morrow  with  two  hiiiulrfd  soldiers.  You  uihIpi- 
stand  tiiat  m\'  orders  to  you  ;ire  to  he  kept  secret,  for  the  fate 
of  a  hattio  may  liaiis  on  this  movement. '' 

"Oil,  general  ."'    murnnired  the  ser^eaut. 

"  So  be  eari'ful  !  Von  will  h.ive  tliese  harreis  fastened  on  to 
the  horse,  and  yourself  and  two  soldiers  will  see  that  they  are 
carried  safely  to  the  lodgings  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  a  friend 
of  mine.  Vou  undersiand,  of  course,  that  mtone  is  to  know  of 
this." 

'•If  I  knew  a  path,  1  could  go  hy  way  of  the  nuirsh,''  said 
the  sergeant. 

"I  know  of  one,"  said  Athos;  '-it  is  not  wide,  hut  it  is  solid, 
for  it  was  l)uilt  on  piles  ;  if  we  are  careful,  we  can  pass  over 
It  easily.'" 

"  Do  whatever  this  gentleman  tells  you,"  said  Monk. 

•'  Tgh  !  hut  these  harreis  are  heavy  :  "  cried  the  sergeant  as 
he  tried  to  lift  one  of  them. 

••Each  of  them  ought  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds;  that 
is,  if  they  hold  as  mucli  as  they  should  liold ;  am  I  not  right, 
monsieur  '.' '" 

'■  Tretty  nearly  so."  said  Athos. 

'Ihe  sergeant  went  in  search  of  the  horse  and  the  two 
soldiers.  Monk,  as  soon  as  Athos  and  he  were  alone,  contrived 
to  limit  the  conversation  to  indifferent  topics,  while  occasion- 
ally -glancing  carelessly  round  the  vault.  Then,  on  hearing 
the  steps  of  the  horse: 

"  I  leave  you  with  your  men,  monsieur."  said  he.  "  I  wish  to 
r(>turn  to  the  camp.      You  are  perfectly  safe." 

••  I  shall  see  you  again,  shall  I  not,  my  lord  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

••  We  are  agreed  upon  that,  monsieur.  It  will  give  me  the 
'-rrcatest  pleasure  to  meet  you." 

He  offered  his  hand  to  Athos 

••  .Vii ! "  murmured  the  count,  "  if  you  onlv  wished,  mv 
lord  I "  -  . 

'•  Hush  :  "  answered  Monk.  "  it  is  understood  between  us 
that  there  will  be  no  further  mention  of  that." 

.\nd  after  saluting  .\thos,  he  went  up  the  steps,  passing  on 
the  way  the  sohliers  who  were  coming  down.  He  had  not 
-one  twenty  yards  when  a  faint  but  prolonged  whistle  came  to 
liis  ears.  He  started;  as  he  saw  nothing,  however,  he  con- 
tinued his  course.  Then  he  thought  of  the  fisherman,  and 
turned  round  to  look  for  him;  the  fisherman  had   vanished. 
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If  111'  hail  iiindf  a  in  ic  attciitivo  cxainiuati  he  niiglit,  liave 
soil  tliis  ^^aiiio  tishciiiiiiu,  IkmiI  ddiililc,  pliiiin.t;  like  a  serppiit 
thiiiir^li  llie  rocks  and  cinickly  disaiipoariiii^  in  the  fog  that 
was  skimniinj^  ah>n<:;  ihr  surfan'  ol'  tlic  inarsli  :  if  he  liad  nuide 
a  strong  etl'ort  to  jiicKc  thr  (hirkni'ss.  lie  niight  also  havp  \\  it- 
iicssod  a  speitaclo  calcnlatcd  to  intcrot  him.  The  masts  of 
th*-  fisht'rniairs  vessol  wovt^  no  longer  where  they  had  been  and 
were  as  tdose  to  tlie  river  hank  as  they  could  get. 

lint  Monk  perceived  nothing  of  all  this,  and  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  any  threatened  danger,  lie  entered  the  lonely  eause- 
wav  that  led  to  his  camii.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the 
tisherinan's  disaiipearance  struck  him  as  singular,  and  that  it 
began  to  look  really  suspicious.  He  had  just  placed  the  only 
outpost  tiiat  could  now  protect  him  at  the  service  of  Athos, 
and  he  had  still  a  mile  to  travel  before  lie  reached  the  camp. 

The  fog  rose  higher  and  grew  thickei';  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  an  object  ten  yards  away. 

Monk  then  fancied  he  heard  the  mutHed  sound  of  an  oar  in 
the  marsh  on  his  right. 

'•  \\'ho  goes  there  ■.' '■  he  crieil. 

l>ut  there  was  no  answer.  He  cucked  his  i)istol.  drew  his 
sword,  and  (]uickene(l  his  pace.  He  would  not,  liowever,  sum- 
mon help.  He  thought  that  to  do  so,  when  he  was  not  in  any 
absolute  jierilj  would  be  unwcnthy  of  him. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
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It  was  seven  in  the  morning:  the  first  rays  of  the  light  of 
day  shone  on  the  pools,  and  the  sun  was  reflected  in  their 
dejjths  like  a  red  ball  of  fire  when  Athos  awoke  and  opened 
the  window  of  liis  bed-ihandier  looking  out  on  the  river's 
banks.  At  ii  distance  of  some  fifteen  yards  he  perceived  that 
the  sergeant  and  the  men  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  night 
before  had  left  the  barrels  at  liis  lodgings,  and  had  then  re- 
turned to  cam))  by  the  causeway  on  the  right. 

Why  had  these  men  come  back  here  after  going  to  the  camp  / 
This  was  the  (question  'hat  sudtleidy  flashed  across  the  mind  of 
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The  sergeant,  witli  head  erect,  was  apparent!}-  waiting  to 
^peak  ti)  the  cotiiit  as  soon  as  he  got  u[i.  Athos  couhl  not  liclp 
I'x pressing  liis  astonishiuent  at  the  presence  in  his  neiglibor- 
li(H)(!  of  the  men  '.vhose  tleparture  he  had  witnessed  on  the  pre- 
viuiis  n;,'lit. 

••  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  yon  shonhl  be  surprised,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  sergeant.  '•  The  general  gave  me  orders  yesterdav 
to  watcli  over  your  safetv,  and  of  course  it  was  niv  dutv  to 

nlicy. 

•■  Is  the  general  in  the  cam])  ?  "  iiKpiired  Atlios. 

■•  No  doubt  he  is,  sir,  for  he  was  going  tiiere  last  night  when 
lie  left  you." 

'•  Wait  for  me,  then  :  I  am  going  there  both  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  witness  to  the  fidelity  with  which  you  have  accom- 
I'lished  your  ta.sk,  and  to  get  my  .sword,  wiiidi  I  left  behind 
me  yesterday.'" 

••Xothing  could  turn  out  better,  sir,"  .said  the  .sergeant,  "I 
was  just  about  to  ask  you  to  conu!  along  with  me."' 

Atiu)s  thought  that  he  noticed  an  e.xpres.sion  of  .spurious 
gddd-nature  on  the  sergeant's  face  ;  but  the  adventure  in  the 
vaidt  might  have  pi. pied  the  fellow's  curiosity,  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  his  features  should  betray  1o  some  extent  the 
workings  of  his  mind. 

lie  carefully  locked  the  doors  and  handed  the  keys  to  (Jri- 
maiid,  who,  by  the  way,  had  elected  to  sleep  in  the  very  shed 
wliich  led  to  the  vault  in  which  the  barrels  had  been  slitit  up. 
The  sergeant  escorted  tlie  count  to  the  camp.  There  a  fresh 
guard  was  stationed,  which  relieved  the  four  soldiers  and  took 
charge  of  .\thos. 

'I'iiis  guard  was  coniraan<Ie(l  by  the  aide-de-eamp  Digby,  who, 
on  the  way,  looked  at  Athos  in  such  a  strange  and  unfriendly 
manner  that  the  Frenchman  wondei-ed  what  ooulil  be  the  ooca- 
sidu  of  such  watchfulness  and  severity,  as  he  had  been  left 
pcifectly  free  the  evening  before. 

I'ut  he  proceeded  (piietly  to  headquarters,  concealing  in  his 
nwu  lu'east  the  feelings  to  which  men  and  things  were  giving 
use.  He  found  in  the  general's  tents,  into  which  he  had  been 
shiiwn  on  the  previous  evening,  three  superior  officers. 

None  of  them  liad  ever  met  Atbo.s,  and,  cousetpiently,  none 
of  them  could  recognize  liiin.  In  fact.  Monk's  lieutenant,  aftef 
;i,  close  examination  of  his  face,  impiired  whether  he  were  tlie 
:-,'entleman  who  had  left  the  tent  with  the  <;eneral. 
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<•  Vps,  sir,"  answered  tl.c  seri,'P;uit,  "  he  is  tlip  same." 

■'  lint."  said  Atlios,  liaiiu'litily.  '•  I  have  no  intention  of  deny- 

ini;   it.       And  now.  t;entlenien,  yun  will    iieiniit  me  to  ask  the 

meaning;  ot   all  these  (jnestions,  and   1    hope  also  you  will  ex- 

l)lain   the    meanini,'   of  the   tone   in  which  you  chouse  to  put 

them." 

"Sir."  replied  the  lieutenant,  "we  ask  these  rpiestions  be- 
cause we  have  the  ri,i,dit  to  ask  them.  and.  believe  me.  the  tone 
in  which  we  put  them  is  just  the  tone  which  the  circumstances 
call  for."' 

"  Gentlemen,'"  said  Athos.  "  it  is  jilain  you  do  not  know  who 
I  am;  but  I  should  inform  you  that  I  can  recognize  no  one  as 
my  e(pial  here  except  (Jeneral  Monk.  Where  is  lie '.'  I'.rini,' 
)ii"e  before  him.  and,  if  he  have  any  ipiestions  to  ask  me,  1  will 
answer  them  to  liis  satisfaction.  I  iv[)eat,  gentlemen,  wliere 
is  your  general '.'  " 

"  Zounds,  sir  I  "   retorted  the  lieutenant ;    "  you  know  where 
he  is  better  than  we  do."' 
"  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  you." 

«  Sir,"  said  .\thos,  •'  I  do  not  understand  you."' 
'•  You  "11  iimhu-stand  me  soon  enough,  and,  in  the  first  plaee, 
you  would  act  wisely  by  not  talking  (piite  so  loud,  sir.      What 
"did  the  general  say  "t(>  you  yesterday  '.' '" 
Athos  smiled  scornfully. 

"  This  is  not  a  time  for  smiling,"  cried  one  of  the  colonels, 
angrily.     "  It  is  a  time  for  answering."' 

"  And  I  declaie.  gentlemen.  I  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  answering  except  in  the  general's  presence."' 

•'  Rut,""  said  the  same  colonel  who  had  already  spoken,  •'  you 
know  wliat  you  ask  is  impossible."' 

"  This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  received  this  singular 
reply  to  my  request,""  rejoined  Athos.  "  Is  the  general  ab- 
sent '.'  '" 

The  question  was  put  in  such  apparent  good  faith,  and  the 
speaker's  countenance  wore  an  air  of  such  ingenuous  amaze- 
ment, that  the  three  officers  exchanged  looks.  The  lieutenant, 
who  bv  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  .seemed  to  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  colonels,  resumed. 

'•  Sir,'"  said  he,  "  the  general  took  leave  of  you  in  the  mon- 
astery  last  night  ?  " 
«  Vps.  sir." 
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"  And  thon  yon  went  —  " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  ,s;iy  whore.  Ask  tlio^e  who  were  with 
ine;  they  are  yonr  own  soldiers.      Why  not  (jncstion  them  ".'  "' 

'•  But  suppose  it  he  our  jileasure  to  question  you  instead  '.'" 

"  Li  that  case  it  i  ■.  my  pleasure  to  answer,  sir.  that  1  am  not 
amenable  to  the  authority  of  any  person  here;  I  knew  none 
here  save  your  j,'enerai.  and  only  liim  shall  I  answe-." 

■■  P.e  Miat  as  it  may,  sir,  we  are  the  masters;  we  form  a 
council  of  war,  and  as  you  are  in  presence  of  your  judges  vou 
must  certainly  answer." 

Instead  of  the  ternu'  the  otHcers  expected  this  threat  would 
inspire,  the  face  of  .Vthos  expressed  nothing  but  surprise  and 
disdain. 

"Scotch  or  English  judges  for  me,  a  subject  of  tlie  King 
of  France!  for  me.  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  British 
ii.-nor :      Vou  are  mad,  gentlemen  !  "  .said  Athos,  shruusjin.'  his 

111  '  oo       o 

idulilors. 

The  officers  again  exchanged  glances. 

••  So,"  said  one  of  them,  •'  you  pretend  not  to  know  where 
tlie  general  is  '.'  " 

"  To  that  you  have  already  had  my  answer,  sir." 

••  Yes,  but  it  is  an  answer  we  find  it  impossible  to  believe." 

'■  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  gentlemen.  As  a  rule,  people  of 
n,y  rank  do  not  tell  lies.  I  am,  as  I  have  informed  you,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  when  I  wear  the  sword  which,  from  an  over-scru- 
nulous  feeling  of  delicacy,  I  left  yesterday  on  yonder  table, 
wiiere  it  still  lies,  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  one  ventures 
ti)  utter  in  my  presence  anything  I  object  to  hearing.  To-day 
i  am  disarmed;  if  you  claim  to  be  my  judges,  judge  me;  \i 
\ou  are  but  my  executioners,  kiP  :'ie." 

'•  Hut,  sir  —  "  the  lieutenant  v  ..s  beginning  in  a  more  cour- 
i.'"us  tone,  for  he  was  affected  by  the  grandeur  and  composure 
-1  Athos. 

••  Sir,"'  interrupted  the  count,  "  I  came  hither  to  discu.ss  con- 
fidentially with  your  general  matters  of  great  importance. 
Mic  manner  in  which  he  received  me  was  quite  exceptional. 
I  lie  soldiers  who  saw  us  together  will  tell  you  so,  if  you  ques- 
n"ii  them.  If  your  general  treated  me  with  such  distinction, 
;.;cn  it  must  have  been  because  he  knew  I  was  worthy  of  it. 
Now  you  do  not  imagine,  I  i>resume,  that  as  I  am  not  inclined 
t'>  reveal  my  own  secrets  to  you,  I  am  likely  to  reveal  his  to 
vou." 
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"  Vps.  lull   \vli;it   iliil  tliosi'  hiiiTfls  contain '."' 
'•  Vdu  put  tins  (lUfstinii  to  yniir  snldicrs.  dul  yoii  not '.'      Wliat 
was  tlifir  aus-.vci-  '.'  " 

"  That  tlicy  cniitaincil  jinwdcr  ami  hall."' 
"And  t'niin  wIkhu  did  they  i^'ft  their  iui'oniiatiou  ?     They 
must  have  told  you  that,  too." 

•■  l-'roin  tho  gciicral ;  but  we  are  not  (lup(>s.'* 
<•  'I'ake  care,  sir  ;  you  are  now  j,dviiij,'  the  lie,  not  to  iiie,  but 
to  vour  coininander."' 

Tin-  ottirers  soui^ht  one  another's  eyes.      .Vthns  pontinue(i  : 
'•  Vour  t,'eneral  re(iuested  me.  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers, 
to  remain   hen;  a  week,  durini;  which  he  should    ^^nve  me  the 
answer  lie  had  in-omised.      Have  1  tied  '.'      No.  lain  waiting'." 

•'  He  wished  you  to  wait  tor  a  week  I  ""  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

'•  And  expressed  his  wish  so  stroiii;ly  that.  tliou;,'h  I  have  a 
sloop  anchored  in  the  nioiith  of  the  river,  in  whicli  I  could 
liave  easily  embiirked  yesterday.  I  have  not  done  S(,.  I  have 
staved  here  solely  in  compliance  with  the  reipiest  of  your  ,L:en- 
eral.  As  his  lordship  has  desired  me  not  to  depart  before 
havini;  a  final  interview  with  him.  the  tinu*  for  which  he  fixed 
in  a  week,  I  am  waitiic.,'.  as  1  have  alreaily  stated.'' 

The  lieutenant,  turnini^  to  the  two  otlier  officers,  said  in  an 
undertone  : 

''  If  this  <,'entleiiian  is  telliiii,'  the  truth,  there  is  still  some 
liope.  The  i^eneral  may  be  eiiu^aLced  in  some  secret  neLjotia- 
tion  about  wliiidi  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  <;ive  even  us  any 
information.  In  that  {'ase  he  nii,i.,'ht  have  intemleii  to  be  ab- 
sent a  week." 

Then,  addressini^  .\thos  : 

'•The  statement  you  have  just  made."' said  he,  "  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  sir.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
reiieatiiiLC  it  on  oath  '.'  " 

"  Sir,"  answered  Athor,.  "  among  the  class  of  persons  with 
whom  I  have  always  associated,  my  mere  word  has  been 
regai'ded  as  the  most  saereil  of  oaths."' 

"  r>ut,  sir,  the  present  circumstances  are  of  a  far  graver 
nature  than  any  with  whicdi  you  can  have  hitherto  been  con- 
nected. The  safety  of  an  entire  army  is  involved.  Tray,  turn 
tliis  thought  over  in  your  mind  —  the  general  has  disappeared 
and  we  are  using  all  our  efforts  to  find  him.     Is  his  disappear- 

.ii.nii  mfni'il  '^       M ■! i    •!    I'finip    Vippii    coimnittfld  '^       Ollffht  we  tO 
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|p;ivi'  no  storip  uiitnriird  in  tin'  jMirsiiit  cf  dui'  invcstirrations,  or 
onj,'ht.  we  to  wait  piilicmly  V  At  t],,.  picMMit  moment,  sir, 
cvervtliin^'  may  depend  iijion  wiiat  yon  tell  iis." 

••  WIh'ii  your  (pit'stions  as.-unic  sncli  afoiin,  sir,  [  have  no 
licsitation  in  an.-,\vcrin,L,'  tliom,""  said  Atlios.  ••  Vcs.  I  (•ain(( 
iiitiicr  to  havr  a  contidcidial  interview  with  (WMieiaJ  Mniik 
and  to  reipK'st  an  answer  wiiieh  nii-lit  Iiave  a  l)earins,'  on  cer- 
tain important  interests.  It  is  eciually  true  that,  as  he  (iid  not 
find  it  convenient  to  f,Mve  me  an  answer  before  tlie  exjjected 
l)atth>,  lie  desired  nie  to  remain  tor  a  week  in  the  liouse  where 
I  lod,i(e,  promising  that  in  a  week  I  shonld  see  him  a-ain. 
^  es,  all  this  is  absolutely  true,  and  1  affirm  its  truth  in 
the  iiaiiie  of  that  (Jod  wIkj  is  the  master  of  mv  life  and  of 
yours." 

There  was  su(di  an  air  of  crraiideur  and  solemnity  about 
-Vthos  as  he  uttered  these  words  that  the  three  officers  were 
almost  eouviiieed.  However,  one  of  the  colonels  uri^-ed  a  tinul 
objection. 

•■  Sir,"  said  he,  ••  however  persuaded  wo  may  be  of  yf)ur 
truthfulness,  this  whole  matter  is  singularly  mysterious.  'The 
•.,'eiieral  is  far  too  j.-udent  to  have  (juitted  his  army  (  .  the  eve 
of  a  battle  without,  at  least,  notifying  some  of  us.  So  far  as 
1  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  some  untoward  inci- 
dent is  at  the  bottom  of  his  disappearance.  Vesterday  a  party 
of  foreign  fishermen  came  here  to  sell  their  tish ;  they  had 
their  quarters  over  yonder  among  the  Scotch,  exactly  as  you 
can  see,  on  the  road  taken  by  the  general  on  his  visit  with 
you  to  the  abbey  and  on  his  return.  It  was  one  of  those  iish- 
ermen  w!  lighted  the  general  on  his  wav,  and  this  morning 
there  is  im  ..igu  of  either  shii)  or  crew,  both  having  vanished 
with  last  nighfs  tide." 

•'  I  don't  see  anytliing  out  of  the  way  in  that,"'  said  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  "  after  all,  these  people  were  not  prisoners." 

■■  No;  but  1  repeat  it  was  one  of  them  who  carried  a  lantern 
ior  this  gentleman  and  the  general  as  far  as  tlio  abbey  vaults, 
•lad  T)igl)y  him.self  has  informed  us  that  the  generaf  was  iii- 
'imed  to  be  very  suspicious  of  these  fellows.  Now,  is  it  not 
M'lite  possible  that  these  fishermen  mav  liave  liad  an  under- 
>tandiiig  with  this  very  gentleman,  ami  that,  when  once  the 
Mow  was  struck,  he  remained  behind  —  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  Ills  bravery  —  for  the  i)urpose  of  allaying  our  suspi- 
■  iuud  ana  [iniuciug  us  to  search  iu  ihe  wrung  directu)u  ?  "' 

Vol.  i.  —  H 
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'rhi'<  discourse   niailf  .-i  ciiM'|)  iiii|iifssi(iii    mi    tlio    nlhor   two 

otllr,TS. 

"Sir."  rejilifil  Atlios,  ••  pcriiiit  iiic  to  siiv  tliiit,  your  rt'ason- 
iu'4.  liiiwcvt'r  plausililr  in  aipjx'arancf,  is  utterly  erroneous,  so 
far  as  it  atfeets  uie.  1  have  reinaiueil  here,  you  say,  to  wanl 
off  suspicions.  Well.  ,L;eutleiiioii,  i  have  uiy  suspicions  as  well 
as  vou,  anil  I  am  almut  to  iay  tlieni  liefore  you.  Like  you,  1 
believe  it  impossilile  for  the  ^'ener;il  to  hase  ^m)u<'  away  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle  without  infoi-niniL,'  some  one  ot  his  intended 
absence.  Yes,  there  is  some  untoward  incident  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this,  and.  instead  of  looking  idly  on  and  waitinj,',  you 
should  display  the  utmost  vij^nlaiice  and  activity.  I  am  your 
prisoner,    gentlemen,    upon    [laro'.e    or   otheiwise.      My    honor, 


until   it  is  known   what  has  be 


if   (icneral    Monk,    is  at 


-take,  and  1  feel  this  so  keenly  that,  if  you  told  me  to  ;4o,  1 
should  answer :  -No,  1  stay."  And  if  you  cared  to  ask  my 
o]iinion,  my  answer  would  be  :  •  ^'es.  the  general  is  the  victim 
of  a  consj)iracy,  for.  had  he  intended  leaving,'  the  camii,  he 
would  have  tiild  me  so.  Search,  therefore;  examine  every 
corner  of  both  land  and  sea;  either  the  ".jeiieral  is  not  absent, 
or.  if  he  be.  he  is  assuredly  not  absent  of  his  own  I'ree   will.'  "" 

After  makiiii,'  a  sign  to  tlie  other  two  othcers.  the  lieutenant 
said  : 

•'  No,  sir,  not  by  any  means ;  it  is  your  turn  now  to  go  to 
extremes.  The  general  lias  not  been  atYeeted  by  any  events 
that  may  liave  occurred  ;  no  doubt  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  had  the  direction  oi  them.  What  Motik  has  just  done, 
he  has  often  done.  It  is  foolish  of  us,  therefore,  to  feel 
alarmed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  absence  will  be  of  short 
duration.  We  ought  to  be  very  carcdul,  therefore,  to  prevent 
any  report  of  it  from  getting  abroad  ;  it  mi,>,iit  result  in 
utterly  demoralizing  the  army,  and  such  pnsillanimousness  on 
our  part  woidd  be  regarded  by  the  general  as  a  crime.  The 
general  has  given  us  a  signal  jn-oof  of  the  eontidence  which  he 
has  placed  in  us  ;  let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it.  (Jentle- 
mcn,  let  us  conceal  this  matter  under  an  impenetrable  veil  of 
silence.  We  will  <letain  this  gentlenuui,  not  because  we  imag- 
i'le  him  to  luivc  any  connection  with  a  crime,  but  for  the  more 
effectual  protection  cf  the  secret  of  the  generaVs  absence,  by 
keeping  it  among  ourselves.  .Vnd  so,  sir,  you  will  please  to 
remain  at  headrpiarters  until  further  notice.'' 

••  (ientlemen,  you  forget  that  last  night  the  general  entrusted 
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to  my  i^iuinliansliiit  :i  (•(>rt;ii;i  ilt'posit,  on  jdiiiiiiL:  H"'  to  wafcli 
rarctiilly  ovi-r  it.  Place  as  inatiy  '^Miar.ls  animul  iiif  a-i  you 
lilcasc,  nay.  load  nip  « itli  diains  it'  yon  ''kf.  but  l(>t  tho  Ikiuso 
111  wliicli  1  now  l()(lp»  hf  my  [irisou.  I  jilcdi^'t'  my  honor  as  a 
UtTitlcman  that,  on  liis  return,  thf  ,i,'eneial  will  he  seriouslv  dis- 
jileased  with  you  if  you  run  counter  to  his  wisiies  in  this." 

'l"he  otKcors  deliberated  toLcether  Utv  a  tew  moments,  atter 
which  1  he  lieutenant  said  : 

••  \'ery  well,  sir,  you  luay  i-eturn  to  your  lodi^iuijs."' 

Then  they  placed  over  Atiios  a  ,i,'uard  ot  titty  men,  who 
watciied  his  house  so  closely  that  every  movement  he  nuide 
could  be  detected. 

Th(!  secret  was  well  kept,  but  hours  and  days  slipjied  bv, 
and  the  general  did  not  return.  Sor  was  any  news  received 
<d'  him. 


CHAPTER    X.WIir. 


CONTKAIi-Wli     ON     l;oAKl>. 

Two  days  after  the  events  we  have  just  related,  and  at  a 
time  when  (renerai  Moidv  was  vainly  cxjieeted  to  return  to  his 
canij)  .at  any  moment,  a  little  Dutch  felucca,  with  a  crew  id' 
ten  men,  anchored  off  the  coast  of  S(dievenin,i,'en,  within  about 
a  i^uushot  of  land.  This  hajipened  in  the  depth  of  nii,dit  ;  it 
was  pit(di  dark  and  it  was  hi,i;h  tide.  No  beUer  ho\ir  could 
liave  been  selected  for  landinj^  goods  and   jivisseiigers. 

The  roadstead  of  S(dieveningen  formsa^ast  crescent.  As 
it  is  neither  very  deep  nor  very  safe,  the  only  vessels  seen  in  it 
area  few  Flemish  hoys  or  sonuMtf  those  Dutch  harks,  which  are 
hauled  up  the  .sands  on  rollers,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  are  told  by  Virgil.  When  the  tide  is  mounting 
ami  sweeping  over  the  shore  it  is  not  altogether  prudent  to 
bring  a  vessel  too  near  the  coast,  for,  if  the  wind  is  fresh,  the 
prows  sink  into  the  sand,  and  the  sand  on  this  coast,  being 
spongy,  does  not  easily  let  go  what  it  gets  hold  of.  It  was 
very  likely  for  this  reason  that  a  boat  was  launched  from  this 
jiarticular  vessel  as  soon  as  it  cast  anchor;  the  boat,  manned 
by  eight  sailors  and  containing  some  object  of  oblong  form  in 
the  centre  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  hamper  or  a  bale, 
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'I'llr  siliilc   WHS  (Icscrti'il  ;   tin-   Iru    ti-.lirlliirll   tliat    ilM'il  oil   tllfl 

downs  were  ;ill  in  Ih'iI.  The  sciitrv  who  ;,'ii;ii(lfi|  ihi-  roust  -- 
;iiiil  vtTV  iioorly  ^,Mi;irclf(l  il  whs;  wliut  w;is  tin-  ii^i-V  no  l:irj,'t' 
sluji  I'oiilil  ctyi'ct  a  himlin:,'  —  was  nnalili'to  loUow  cni  iifly  tin- 
tislifiMicn's  cxiimiih',  but  In-  diil  the  ln'st  lif  imihl  and  was 
now  slt't>|)ini;  ;is  soundly  at  tin'  l>ai-k  of  lii-;  st'nti\-iio\  as  wric 
tliosp  who  liad  a  ht'd  to  lie  in.  'I'hf  oidy  audible  sound  was 
the  wliistlini,'  of  tin  ni'_;ht  liree/e  tlii-ou;,'h  the  heath  on  the 
ilowns.  I>ut  those  who  were  diawini,'  near  were  siis|iicious 
folk,  doubtless,  tor  this  apiiarent  and  mmI  silence  and  solituile 
did  not  have  a  reassuiiiii,'  etTert  on  them  ;  their  boat,  an  al- 
most invisible  s[ieck  on  the  ocean,  ;^'lideil  aloni,'  noiseU'ssly  ; 
thev  ilid  not  row,  whi<di  imi)lieil  that  they  were  desirous  of 
avoidin'4   notice,  and  they  made  for   the  nearest   iioint  of   land. 

As  soon  as  tlie  lauindi  touched  bottnin,  a  man  jumped  out  of 
it,  after  ,1,'ivin^'  an  order  in  that  curt  tone  that  bespeaks  the 
haliit  of  command.  In  obedience  to  the  oriler  several  muskets 
,i,'leanied  ii  the  faint  light  reflected  from  the  sea,  that  mirror 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  oblon;^' object  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  — (dearly  it  must  have  hehl  merchandise  of  a  contraband 
cliaracter  —  was  transported  on  shore  with  intiiute  care. 
Then  the  man  who  lunl  been  the  first  to  land  ran  in  a  dia!:,'onal 
direction  to  the  nearest  [mint  of  the  wood.  When  there  he 
made  lii.s  way  to  a  certain  hou.se  of  \vhi(di  we  have  already 
eau^dit  a  ,i,diinpse  through  the  trees,  and  whi(di  was,  as,  indeed, 
we  have  stated,  the  temjtorary  and  exceedingly  modest  abode 
of  a  personage  styled  by  courtesy  King  of  England. 

All  the  houseliold,  like  all  the  other  households,  was  asleep. 
But  a  huge  dog,  of  the  race  of  those  iianiessed  by  the  Scdieve- 
ningeii  fishermen  to  their  little  wagons  to  carry  their  fisli  to 
the  Hague,  barked  loudly  as  somi  as  the  stranger's  footsteps 
echoed  under  the  windows.  This  evidence  of  vigilance,  how- 
ever, did  not  alarm  the  newcomer;  on  the  contrary,  it  de- 
lighted him  ;  for  wdiile  his  own  voice  might  prove  nuviqual  to 
the  task  of  rousing  up  the  people  of  the  cottage,  with  .such  a 
capable  auxiliary  his  voice  was  hardly  iieeile<l  at  all.  The 
stranger,  therefore,  waited  until  these  sonorous  and  repeated 
barks  had  produced  their  natural  effect,  as  they  were  pretty 
sure  to  do,  ami  then  ventured  on  a  shout  on  his  own  behalf. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  dog  began  such  a  howling  that 
another  voice  eould  soon  be  heard  trying  to  (juiet  the  animal. 
W'lioii    till-   lii'iiti'   \v:is   soni(>wh:it   mollified: 
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"  Wliat  ilo  you  \v;iiit'.'"  iiniuirccl  ;i  voicf,  wi'.ik  ami  hrnkrii, 
liiit   it'tint'd. 

••  I  wish  ti)  si'f  Ills  .Miijrsty  Kin^'  ( 'hark-.s  11.,"  auswered  tlio 
striiML,'fi'. 

'•  Wliat  ilii  yiMi  want  with  him  '.' " 

"  I  wish  til  siicak  u  itli  liim." 

''  ^\  lio  aic  yim  '.'  " 

••  All,  iii'iri/iitii.r  .'  vdii  ask  tio  many  i|U('sti(iiis  ;  I  don't  caro 
to  carry  on  a  dialo^'Uf  with  yo,    throiiijli  the  d<ioi-."" 

■•  Hilt  yoii  can  ttdl  nic  your  name." 

•'  I  do  not  care  to  tell  my  name,  citlicr,  in  tiic  o]icii  air. 
lU'sidt'S,  you  need  n't  tear  that  I  am  i^niii;.;  to  cat  your  do\'.  I 
lio]i»>  in  (Jod  he  '11  kccj)  as  clear  of  me  as  I  shall  of  liim." 

••  I'orhaps  you  briiii;  news,  monsieur'.'"  "eiilied  the  [latieiit, 
i|uaverin;.,'  voice  of  the  old  man. 

••  Vou  may  take  your  oath  on  it,  and  news  you  little  e.x- 
|M'cted  I       I'lease   o|ien.    I    sav  I  " 

••  .Monsieur,"  returned  the  old  man,  ••will  you  ,ay,  on  your 
soul  and  conscience,  tliat  vour  news  is  wortii  waking'  the  Kiiij,' 
lor'.'" 

■•  l'\)r  (iod's  sake,  my  dear  monsieur,  draw  the  bolts  I  I 
jili'di^e  you  my  word  you  won't  !»•  sorry  for  your  trouble.  1 
am   worth   my    wei<,'ht  in  ,i,'"l'li    l""i   "'v  honor  !  "' 

'•  Still,  monsieur,  1  cannot  oiieii  unless  you  tell  me  your 
name." 

••  .Must  I,  then'.'  " 

'•  It  is  my  master's  orde  s,  nioiisicur." 

••  Well,  my  name  is  --  lint  1  ^'ive  you  notice  my  name 
won't  mean  anything  to  you." 

'•  Xo  matter,  <^ivo  it  to  me."' 

'•  Then,  I  am  the  Chevalier  d'.Vrtaj^Min.n."'  , 

The  old  man  uttered  a  cry. 

'•  Ah,  great  (iod  I  "  exclaimed  the  voice  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  <•  M.  d'Artaguan  !  how  glad  I  am  !  I  was  perfectly 
sure  I  knew  that  voice  I  " 

•'  Indeed!  "  said  D'Artaguan,  '-so  my  voice  is  known  here  ! 
How  flattering! "' 

■•  Oh,  yes,  and  known  very  well,  too,"  answered  the  old  man, 
drawing  the  bolts,  "and  I  am  giving  you  a  proot  of  it."' 

And  with  these  words  he  let  in  D'Artagnan.  wiio  recog- 
nized the  obstinate  individual  with  whom  he  had  parleyed,  by 
the  licrht  of  a  lantern  the  latter  held  in  his  )innfl 
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"  Ah,  inordiou.r  !  "'  cried  the  ex-lieutenanl,  '•  it  "s  Parry  !  1 
shouhl  never  have  siis})ected  it.'' 

"  Yes,  Parry,  my  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  it  is  1 ;  and  how  de- 
lighted  I  am  to  see  you  again  I  "" 

•"  Delighted'  is  a  good  word,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  grasp- 
ing the  old  man's  hand.  •'  It  means  tliat  you  will  inform  the 
King  of  my  presence,  does  it  not'.'  " 

"  Hut  tlie  King  is  aslcej),  my  dear  monsieur." 

'•  Jfin-</toiii; .'  then  waken  liim.  Take  my  word  for  it,  he 
won't  sculd  you  for  disturbing  him." 

"  You  were  sent  hither  by  the  count,  were  you  not  ':* " 

"  What  count '.'  " 

"  The  Conite  de  la  Fere." 

"  By  Athos  ■.'  Ry  my  faith,  no  ;  1  was  sent  by  myself.  Stir 
your.self.  Parry,  I  want  to  see  the  King  !  the  King.'l  say!  " 

Parry  did  not  see  the  utility  of  further  resistance;  he  knew 
D'Artaguan  of  old ;  he  knew  that,  (iascon  though  he  was,  his 
deeds  always  bettered  his  words,  lie  crossed^  yard  and  a 
little  garden,  (juieted  the  dog,  who  evidently  yearned  to  t^.iul 
out  how  a  nuisketeer  la.sted,  but  retired  to  knock  his  head 
against  the  shutter  of  a  room  forming  the  ground  floor  of  a 
little  pavilion. 

Immediately  a  small  dog,  one  of  the  occupants  of  this  room, 
gave  tongue  to  the  big  dog  that  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
yard. 


"  Poor    King ! 


thought  D'.Vrtagnau;    "and  these  are  his 
Well,  he  is  not  the  worse  guarded  on  that 


inquired  the  King  from  the 
and  lirings  news," 


royal  bodyguards 
account  I "' 

"  ^Vhat  is  all  this  noise  about '.' 
back  of  the  room. 

"  8ire,  the  Chevalier  d'Artagnan  is  here 
answered  Parr}-. 

Thereupon  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  flood  of  light  fliled  the  corridor 
and  the  garden. 

The  King  was  working  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Papers  were 
scattered  over  his  desk,  and  he  had  begun  the  rough  draft  of  a 
letter  ;  the  nunuu'ous  erasures  on  it  proved  that  his  task  was 
not  an  easy  one. 

'■  Enter,  M.  le  Chevalier,"  said  lie. 

Then,  as  he  turned  round  and  perceived  an  ordinary  flsher- 
mau  : 
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"What  was  it  you  told  me,  Parrv  ? "  asked  Charles 
'•Where  is  M.  le  ("hevalier  d'Artaj^nan  ?" 

"  He  is  before  you,  Sire,''  answered  D'ArtaLman. 

"  In  that  garb  ?  " 

'•  \es.  Look  at  me,  Sire.  Do  you  not  remember  seeing  me 
in  the  ante  chambers  of  King  Louis  XIV.  ?  ' 

"Certainly  I  do,  monsieur,  and  I  remember,  too,  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  please!  with  you." 

D'Artagnan  bowed. 

"It  was  my  duty  to  act  as  I  did,  as  soon  as  I  was  aware 
that  I  was  brought  into  relation  with  your  Majesty.'' 

"  You  bring  me  news,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty." 

"  From  tlie  King  of  France,  I  presume  ?  " 

••  Faith,  no,  Sire,"  answered  D'Artagnan  "  You  must  have 
seen  at  Blois  that  the  King  of  France's  tho'  ,hts  were  engrossed 
Ijy  his  own  majesty.'' 

Charles  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

'•No,  '  continued  D'Artagnan  ;  «  no,  Sire.  The  news  I  bring 
entirely  refers  to  personal  acts  of  my  own.  But  I  venture  to 
liope  that  your  ^Majesty  will  incline  a  favorable  ear  both  to 
the  facts  and  the  news.'' 

'•Speak,  nu)nsieur.'' 

"If  I  am  not  in  error  your  Majesty  said  a  good  deal  at 
Hlois  about  the  embarrassing  i)osition  of  your  affairs  in 
Fngland."' 

<.'liarles  reddened. 

"Monsieur,"'  said  he  "the  King  of  France  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  related  —  " 

"  Uh,  your  Majesty  does  not  do  me  justice,'"  said  the  muske- 
t-er,  coolly.  "I  know  how  to  speak  to  kings  in  misfor- 
tune; It  IS  only  when  they  are  in  misfo-tune  that  they  speak 
to  me ;  when  they  are  no  longer  unfortunate  they  forget  me 
I  liave,  at  present,  for  your  Majesty  the  greatest  reverence  and 
devotion,  and  believ,;  me,  Sire,  in  my  case  that  fact  has  a 
goo.l  deal  of  significance.  Now,  when  I  heard  vour  Majesty 
complaining  of  fate,  I  discovered  that  vou  were"  noble  -'ener- 
ims,  and  bore  misfortune  well."  "  '  ^ 

"  Upon  my  word,"  observed  the  astonished  prince,  "  I  do 
not  know  which  T  ou-iir  to  pnd'er  —  the  freedom  of  your 
language  or  your  reverence  and  devotion." 

•'You    will    soon    have   an   opportunity   of   choosing,   Sh;. 
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Well,  then,  your  ^raje.sty  comiaaiv.ca  of  th"  diffipiilty  you 
experienced  in  returning  to  Knjrhuid  and  numntintr  your  throne 
Avithout  men  or  money." 

Chan.'s  could  not  restrain  an  imjjatient  gesture. 
"And  the  principal  obstacle  in  your  way,"  continued 
D'Artagnan,  "  was  a  certain  general  in  command  of  the  par- 
liamentary army,  who  was  phiying  the  part  of  a  second  Crom- 
•well.  Was  not  this  something  like  what  your  Majesty  said  ?" 
"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  but  1  repeat  that  these  words  were  for  the 
ear  of  tlie  King  alone." 

"  And  you  "11  soon  see,  Sire,  that  it  was  very  lucky  for  vou 
they  fell  on  the  ears  of  liis  lieutenant  of  miisketeers.  tiio 
man  who  has  been  giving  your  Majesty  so  much  trouble  is 
General  Monk,  I  believe.  Was  not  that  the  name  your  Majesty 
pronounced  ?  " 

'•  Ves,  monsieur ;  but  allow  me  to  ask  once  more  what  do 
you  mean  by  these  questions  '.'  " 

"Oh,  I  am  well  aware.  Sire,  th.it  eti(iuette  <loes  not  permit 
kings  to  be  <]uestioned.  Still.  I  an-  hopeful  tluit.  after  a  little, 
your  Majesty  will  pardon  my  lack  of  etirpiette.  Your  :\rajesty 
added  that,  if  you  could  meet  :uid  confer  witii  this  man  face 
to  face,  you  would  triumpli  over  the  only  serious  obstacle  that 
stood  in  your  path,  the  oidy  real  one  you  iiud  to  encounter, 
and  would  triumph  either  by  bnce  or  persuasion." 

"  All  that  you  say  is  true,  monsieur  ;  my  fate  and  my  future, 
my  glory  or  my  Inimiliation.  are  all  dependent  on  tins  man; 
but  what  infere!!ce  do  you  draw  from  that  ?  "' 

"This  one:  if  General  Monk  is  such  a  stumbling  lil^rk  in 
your  way  as  your  Majesty  says  he  is,  then  it  should  be  vour 
Majesty's  policy  either  to  get  rid  of  him  or  to  make  an  ally  of 
him." 

"  Monsieur,  a  king  who,  as  you  know,  for  you  heard  my  con- 
versation with  the  King,  has  neither  army  nor  money,  lias  not 
much  chance  of  success  witli  a  man  like   Monk." 

"  Yes,  Sire,  I  was  (piite  aware  that  such  was  your  opinion ; 
but,  fortunately  for  you,  it  was  not  mine." 

"  What  <lo  yon  mean  ?  " 

"That,  without  cither  army  or  million,  I  have  eft'ected  what 
your  Majesty  believed  vou  could  effect  only  with  the  aid  of 
both." 

••  Eh  '.'  What  is  this  you  are  telling  me  '.'  What  have  you 
done  ?  " 
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"What  liavo  T  ddiu''.'      Faith,  Sii-p.  T  liave  crossed  over  tlie 
water  and  captured  tlie  man  who  lias  jji-oved  such  an  inipedi- 
juent  to  your  Majesty's  phuis.'' 
"InEiVdand?" 
'■  I'recisely,  Sire." 

'•  You  Iiave  gone  to  Eui^'hand  and  captured  Monk  there?" 
■'  i  hope  wliat  I  liave  done  is  not  wrong." 
"  Really,  monsieur,  you  must  he  n>ad  .' " 
"Not  a  bit  mad.  Sire." 
"  Vou  have  captured  Monk,  you  say?" 
"  \es,  Sire."' 
"  Where  ?  "■ 

••  In  the  middle  of  his  camp." 
The  King  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  And  after  seizing  him  on  the  Xe\vea«tie  causeway,  I  have 
brought  him  to  your  Majesty,"  said  D'.Vrtagnan,  modestly. 

••  Hrougiit  him  to  me  \  "  cried  the  King,  indignant  at  what 
he  considered  a  mystification. 

'•  Ves,  Sire,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  in  the  same  tone,  •■  I  have 
brought  him  to  you  ;  he  is  over  yonder  in  a  big  chest  pierced 
with  holes  to  allow  hun  to  breathe." 
"  (iieat  God  !  " 

'•  (Jh,  you  need  not  be  uneasy.  Sire,  we  have  taken  every  care 
ol  him.  He  was  landed  safe  and  sound,  in  perfect  condition. 
Woidd  your  Majesty  like  to  see  and  talk  with  him,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  have  us  fling  him  into  the  sea  ?  " 

"Great  (iod!"  repeated  Charles,  "great  God!  Are  you 
really  telling  me  the  truth,  monsieur?  Surely  you  would  not 
insult  me  with  some  low  practical  joke  !  But' that  you  should 
have  succeeded  in  such  an  unheard-of  adventure  of  genius  and 
audacity  !     Oh,  it  is  impossible  !  " 

"  Will  your  Majesty  allow  me  to  open  the  window  ?  "  said 
l''Artagiian,  going  to  it. 

It  was  opened  before  the  King  had  time  to  say  "  yes."  D'Ar- 
i,;ignaii  gave  a  shrill,  prohmged  whistle,  which  he  repeated  three 
tim/s  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

'•  (Jood  !  "  said  he ;  "  they  are  bearing  him  to  your  Majesty's 
presence." 
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I.\     WIIICK     I)  .VI!TA(;.\"AN-      KKlJIVS     TO     FEAK     IT    WII.L    CiO    UAKD 

wnii    i'i.amukt's   moxev   and   with  his   owx. 

'I'lii:  Kiiii,'  was  absolutely  thunderstruck,  and  stared,  now  at 
the  niuskfteer's  sniiiiu;,'  face,  now  at  the  window  open  to  the 
iiiLrlit.  liiit  before  he  could  collect  his  ideas,  eight  of  D'Ar- 
1a>,Miau"s  iuen     -  two  stayed  behind  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  vessel 

carried  to  the  house  the  ob!ung-sliai)ed  object  which  was 
now  big  with  the  fate  of  England,  and  which  Parry  met  at 
the  door. 

Before  leaving  Calais,  D'Artagnan  had  got  a  sort  of  coffin 
made,  of  sulhcieut  width  and  depth  to  enable  a  man  to  turn 
round  easily.  The  bottom  and  sides  were  lined  with  comfort- 
able cushions,  forming  a  bed  so  soft  tliat  the  pitching  of  the 
vessel  could  not  harm  the  tenant  of  this  novel  cage.  There 
was  a  little  grating  in  it,  somewhat  like  the  visor  of  a  helmet, 
exactly  opposite  the  prisoner's  face.  Its  mechanism  was  so 
artfully  constructed  that  the  slight''st  cry  could  be  stifled  by 
a  sudden  i)ressure,  and,  if  necessary,  tlie  utterer  of  the  cry  as 
well. 

l)"Artagnan.  from  las  thorough  knowledge  both  of  his  crew 
and  of  his  captive,  was  afraid  of  two  things  happening  during 
the  voyage  :  the  general  might  prefer  death  to  this  strange 
slavery,  and  so  give  a  shout  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting 
strangled,  or  he  might  tempt  his  guards  by  ottering  a  magnifi- 
cent reward  to  release  him  and  put  the  lieutenant  in  the  box 
instead  of  the  general. 

For  this  reason  D'.Vrtaguan  had  jtassed  two  days  and  two 
nights  alone  with  Monk,  offering  him  all  kinds  of  refresh- 
ments, which  he  refused,  and  doing  his  very  best  to  convince 
him  that  his  cpieer  duress  wi)uld  have  a  pleasant  ending. 
With  two  pistols  on  the  table  and  a  naked  sword  within  reach, 
D'.Vrtaguan  felt  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  any  diffi- 
culty from  outsi(le. 

Once  at  Scheveningen,  he  felt  com])letely  reassured.  His 
men  liad  a  wholesome  dread  of  any  conflict  with  the  lords  of 
the  soil.  He  had,  besides,  gained  over  one  of  them,  who  really 
acted  as  his  lieutenant,  and  whom  we  have  seen  answering  to 
the  name  of  Mtuneville.     The  latter,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
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commonplace  fellow,  had  more  to  risk  than  tlie  otliers,  Un-  he 
had  a  conscienfe.  He  also  believed  there  was  a  future  for 
him  ill  l)'Artaj;fnairs  service,  and  he  would,  therefore,  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  chopped  up  into  mincemeat  rather  than 
disobey  the  orders  given  him  by  his  leader.  And  so,  as  soon 
as  they  had  landed,  D'Artagnau  (onfided  to  his  care  the  gen- 
eral's chest  and  the  general's  respiration.  It  was  he,  too,  to 
wliom  lie  gave  directions  for  the  transportation  of  the  chest  by 
seven  men,  as  soon  as  three  whistles  leachcd  his  ears. 

As  we  have  seen,  D'Artagnan's  lieutenant  coulil  be  de- 
pended on. 

When  the  chest  was  inside  the  King's  house,  the  musketeer 
dismissed  his  men  with  a  gracious  smile,  and  said: 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  King 
Charles  II.,  who,  before  six  weeks,  will  be  King  of  Kiigkind ; 
your  gratuity  will  tlien  be  doubled.  Return  to  the  boat  and 
wdit  for  me  there.'" 

Whereupon  they  all  retreated  with  such  joyous  yelling  and 
whooping  that  even  the  dog  was  dismayed. ' 

D'Artagnan  ordered  the  chest  to  be  carried  into  the  King's 
antechamber.  lie  carefully  closed  all  tlie  doors,  unlocked 
ihe  chest,  and  said  to  the  general  : 

''  (ieneral,  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  offer  you  ;  that 
the  methods  I  have  adopted  have  been  unworthy  oi  a  man  of 
your  eminence,  I  know  full  well ;  but  it  was  really  necessary 
that  you  should  fancy  I  was  a  skipper.  You  se^?  it  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  for  me  to  have  carried  you 
about  with  me  over  England.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  take 
all  this  into  consideration.  But,  now  that  I  have  you  here, 
general,"  continued  D'xVrtagnan,  "  vc-u  are  free  to  get  ui)  antl 
walk." 

When  he  had  tinished  his  discourse  he  cut  the  rojies  that 
hound  the  general's  hands  and  arms.  Monk  rose  to  his  feet 
and  then  sat  down,  all  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  expects 
nothing  but  death.  D'Artagnan  then  opened  the  door  of  the 
King's  study  and  said  : 

"Sire,  your  enemy,  (ieneral  Monk,  is  present.  I  was 
resolved  to  do  what  I  have  done  in  furtherance  of  your 
cau.se.  It  is  done,  so  give  your  orders.  (Ieneral  Monk,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  "  you  are  in  iiresence  of  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.,  Sovereign  Lord  of  Great  Britain." 

Monk  fixed  on  the  young  in-ince  his  cold,  stoical  eves. 
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"I  know  IK)  \\]n<i  (if  (ireiU  Britain;  I  know  no  one  liorc 
who  is  even  worthy  ot  bparins  the  iiaiiip  of  ^'oiitlpinan  ;  for 
it  was  ill  th(>  naiiic  of  Kin;,'  Cha.los  II.  lluit  an  oniissary, 
whom  f  took  for  an  honest  man,  set  an  infamous  trap  lor 
me.  I  liave  been  caught  in  it  -  so  mucli  the  worse  f(jr  me. 
.\n(l  now,  as  for  you.  the  tempter,"  said  lie  to  thi"  Kin;;, 
'•and  as  for  you,  his  af^'ent,"  —  to  D'Arta-nan,  — '<  tliink 
well  on  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you  you  have  my  body, 
you  ean  slay  it,  and  I  urge  you  \n  do  .so."  for  my  sou fdr  iny 
will  you  shall  never  have.  .\iid  now,  ask  me  no  further 
<piestions  ;  from  this  moment  my  lijis  shall  not  utter  even  a 
cry.     I  have  done."' 

lie  spoke  these  words  with  all  the  ferocity  and  invincible 
ob.stinacy  that  i.iark  the  cankered  soul  of  the'l'uritan.  DWr- 
tagnan  looked  at  his  pri.soner  as  a  man  might  look  who 
knows  the  value  of  words,  and  measures  their  value  bv  the 
tcjiie  in   which  they  are  pronounced. 

•'  The  fact  is,"  he  whispered  to  the  King,  ••  that  the  general 
IS  a  man  of  iron  resolution.  He  refused  to  eat  a  mouthful  of 
bread  or  swallow  a  drop  of  wine  during  the  last  two  days, 
lint  from  this  on,  his  fate  will  be  decided  bv 
and  r  wash  my  hands  of  it,  as  Pilate  said." 
Monk  stood  before  them,  pale  and  resignet 
eyes  and  folded  arms. 

D'Artagnan  turned  to  him. 

'•Y(m  must  xuiderstand  perfectly,"  said  he.  "that  j-our 
phrases— ami  they  are,  I  admit,  very  beautiful  —  can  be  of 
no  service  to  anybody,  not  even  to  yourself.  J  lis  Majesty 
desired  an  interview  with  you,  you  refused  it.  Xow  that  you 
are  face  to  face  with  your  King,  brought  hither  by  a  force 
Hidepondent  of  your  will,  why  should  you  compel  us  to  adopt 
a  rigorous  course  in  your  regard,  which  1  acknowledge  to  Ije 
both  useless  and  absurd'.'  Hang  it,  man,  open  vour'^ mouth 
though  it  be  only  to  say  'No!'"  '  ' 

I'.ut  Monk  neitlier  opened  his  mouth  nor  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes.  He  stroked  his  mustache  with  the  anxious 
air  of  a  man  who  believes  things  are  at  their  worst. 

During  all  this  time  Charles  II.  remained  in  a  profound 
reverie.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  confronted  Monk, 
confronted   the   man  he   had  so  longed  to  .see.  and,  with  that 


your  Majesty, 
with  steadfast 


jieculiar  glance    which  (iod  be.stows  on  eagles  an. 
had  fathomed  th.-  very  depths  of  his  heart. 


kings,  he 
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He  saw  Miat  Monk  was  firmly  resolved  to  die  rather  than 
.speak,  wliicli  wms  not  astonisliin>,',  considering  the  greatness 
ot  the  cruel  woun.l  that  had  heen  infli<-ted  on  his  pride 
<  liarl.>s  ir.  at  tliat  very  moment  took  one  of  those  decisive 
steps  upon  wlii.-li  an  ordinary  man  stakes  his  life,  a  general 
Jus  iortunes.  a  king  his  kingdom. 

'•  Monsieiu."  said  he  to  Monk,  "as  to  some  points  von  are 
perlectly  c.rrect.  I  do  not,  ther(.fore,  ask  you  to  answer,  but 
to  hear  me.  ' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  whi(di  the  King  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Monk,  who  remained  impassive. 

•;  Vou  have  just  now  wounded  me  hv  a  verv  grievous  accu- 
sation continued  the  King.  -  Vou  have  .said  that  an  emis- 
sary ot  mine  went  to  Newcastle  for  the  },uriK.se  of  entrappii... 
you  —  and  I  may  as  well  mention,  incidentallv,  that  your  allu" 
sion  IS  utterly  incompreliensible  to  M.  d-Artagnan.  to  whom  I 
owe  niy  most  grateful  tiianks  for  his  generous  and  heroic  devo- 
tion. 

])-Artagnan  bowed  respectfully.  .Alonk  did  not  move  a 
mu.scle. 

••  For  M.  d'Arragnan  — and  do  me  the  favor  to  believe 
liat  1  (lo  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  e.xcusing  myself  — 
-cause  M.  <1  Art.agnan,"  continued  the  King,  "  went  to  J^ng- 
liind  of  his  own  free  will,  directed  by  no  one,  and  without 
either  influence  or  hope  to  encourage  him,  like  the  true  -cntie- 
man  he  i.s,  his  sole  ambition  to  be  of  service  to  an  unfortunate 
King,  and  to  add  another  noble  deed  to  the  illustrious  actions 
associated  with  his  heroic  life."' 

irArtagiiau  blushed  slightly,  and  coughed  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance.    Monk  never  stirred. 

•'  You  (h.  not  believe  me,  general  ?  "  resumed  the  Kine  '<  I 
can  easi  y  underst.'in.l  that ;  the  proofs  of  such  devotion  are  so 
lare  tliat  th.eir  reality  may  well  be  doubted." 

'-(Jeneral  Monk  would  be  acting  very  unjustifiably  not  to 
I'oiieve  y,,u,  .Sire,"'  <.ried  D'Artagnan,  "for  what  your  Majesty 
states  IS  the  exact  truth,  so  true,  indeed,  that  it  w<mld  now 
seem  my  pursuit  of  the  general  has  seriously  damaged  vour 
Majesty  s  cause.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  will  drive  me  to 
'lespair. 

—  M   d'Artagnan,-  exclaimed  the   King,  taking  the  mnske- 

T\     u-^'^'/T  '"'^"^^"''  ^"^  >•"»'  ^  ''^^^"■•^  yo»-  than 
- -•-!!..  r--a    -.iic  ;,iiii;;;j;ii  oi  ijiy  cttuse,  ior  you  have 
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revealed  Xo  me  an  uiikiuv.vu  fiiend  to  whom  I  shall  ever  be 
giatct'iil,  and  whom  I  shall  ever  love." 

And  the  Kin^,'  jiressed  his  hand  cordially. 

'•  And,"  he  ('(intiniied.  with  a  bow  to  Monk,  "  an  enemy  whom 
I  shall  lienceiortii  esteem  at  his  proner  value." 

The  I'nritan"s  eyes  flashed,  but  only  once,  and  his  face,  lit 
\\\>  for  an  instant  by  that  glean),  resumed  its  gloomy  impassive- 
ness. 

"Well,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  Charles  went  on,  '•  I  will  now  tell 
yon  what  was  alxmt  to  haiipcn.  The  Comte  de  la  Fere,  with 
whom,  I  believe,  you  are  acciuainted,  had  started  for  New- 
castle —  " 

"  Athos?"  cried  ])'Artagiian. 

"  Yes,  I  understand  he  is  known  by  that  appellation.  The 
C'omte  de  la  Fere,  then,  had  started  for  N'ewea.stle,  and  would 
have  jirobably  induced  the  general  to  hold  a  conference  with 
me  or  with  some  members  of  my  party,  when,  as  it  appears, 
y(ju  interfered  with  the  negotiation  in  this  violent  fashion." 

'<■  Mon/i»i/.r  .' ''  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  '"then  it  must  have 
been  he  who  entered  the  camp  the  very  evening  that  I  came 
there  with  my  fishermen  — 

An  almost  imperceptible  frown  on  the  brow  of  .Nlonk  told 
D'Artagnan  that  his  conjecture  was  correct. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  "  I  fancied  there  was  something 
familiar  in  his  appearance,  sometluTig  in  his  voice  that  came 
home  to  me.  What  an  unfortunate  wretch  I  ami  Oh  I  Sire, 
foigive  me!  And  yet  I  believed  I  was  sailing  before  the 
wind  all  the  time !  " 

"  There  is  no  harm  done,  monsieur,"  said  the  King,  "except 
that  the  general  accuses  me  of  having  laid  a  trap  for  him, 
which  is  not  the  case.  No,  general,  I  never  reckcmed  on  the 
employment  of  such  weapons  in  your  regard,  as  you  will  soon 
learn.  Meanwhile,  since  I  pledge  you  my  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man, you  will  surely  believe  me,  you  must  believe  me,  general. 
And  now,  M.  d'Artagnan,  a  word  with  you." 

"  I  listen  on  my  knees,  Sire." 

"  You  are  devoted  to  me,  are  you  not  ?  '' 

"  Alas  I  too  much  so,  as  your  .Majesty  sees !  " 

"  I  am  satisfied.  From  a  man  like  you  one  word  is  enough. 
Besides,  you  always  back  your  words  with  deeds.  General,  be 
kind  enough  to  follow  us.     Come  alcmg,  M.  d'Artagnan." 
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passer]  out  Monk  followed  Charles,  an.l  D-ArtaK..aii  followed 
Monk.  Charles  took  tlie  very  path  along  which  D'Arta.'uan 
had  hurried  to  come  to  him.  After  a  little  the  fresh  sea- 
breeze  fanned  the  cheeks  of  these  nocturnal  wayfarers,  and 
about  hfty  yards  from  a  little  gate  that  ha.l  been  opened  by 
tlie  kin^',  they  <ame  to  the  downs,  were  face  to  face  with  the 
ocean  which,  now  that  the  ti.le  had  ebbed,  lay  at  rest  along  the 
shore  like  some  weary  monster.  Charles  If.  advanced  pen- 
sive y,  h,s  head  hanging  down,  and  his  hand  beneath  his 
.•l.«ik.  M.,nk  was  ch.se  behin,l  him,  his  arms  at  liberty,  an 
anxioas  look  m  h.s  eyes.  Then  came  irArtagnan,  grasping 
tlie  hilt  of  his  sword.  ^    ^ 

"  Where  is  the  b<mt  from  which  you  landed,  monsieur  ?  » 
saul  (  liarles  to  the  musketeer. 

"  Over  there.  Sire  ;  you  can  see  it,  as  there  is  a  fire  lit  near 
It.     .Seven  ot  my  men  and  an  officer  arc  waiting  for  me  in  it  " 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  see  it ;  it  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  sand.  But 
as'that^/""  ""'  ''"'"*"  ^'"""  ^^"^^'^^tle  in  such  a  cockboat 

"  '"''i'  ^'''!'  \  ^'\^'^  ^  felucca,  which  is  now  at  anchor  within 
a  gunshot  ot  the  downs.  It  was  in  this  felucca  we  made  our 
voyage.  ' 

iree'-^"'"'"'''''    ^"""^    ^^^    ■'^'"^'    turning    to  Monk,    "you    are 

Notwithstanding  his  self-control.  Monk  could  not  keen  back 
an  exclamation.  ' 

The  King  nodded  in  confirmation  of  his  statement,  and  con- 
tinued : 

•'  We  will  wake  up  a  certain  fisherman  I  know  in  the  vil- 
lage;  he  will  put  to  sea  to-night,  and  land  you  at  any  point 
ym.  <lesire.  M.  d  Artagnan,  whom  I  place  under  the  safeguard 
ot  your  loyalty,  will  accompany  voii,  general.'' 

Monk  uttered  a  murmur  of  surprise,  and  D'Arta^nan  fetched 
a  heavy  sigh.  The  King  apparently  took  no  notice  of  either 
"  hem,  and  km^ked  at  the  deal  trellis  in  front  of  the  cottage 
"t  tlie  principal  fisherman  living  on  the  downs. 

"  Holloa,  Keyser,"  he  shouted,  '•  wake  up  !  " 

"  Who  calls  ?  "  inquired  the  fisherman. 

'*  I,  Charles,  the  King." 

fhe'lTl  ^'1'- IT  *^H'1^'-''."'''J  Keyser,  turning  out  from 
he  sail,  which  he  had   fashioned  into  a  kind  of  hammock, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
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"  Captain  KeysiT,"  said  Cliarlos,  "  you  must  pet  under  sail 
iniiuediatoiy  ;  tlicre  is  a  pMitlcinan   iit'rc  who  will  hiip  your 
boat  and  pay  you  well  for  it:  you  must  do  \o\\t  very  best  for 
i\n\. 

And  the  Kin<::  witlidrow  to  some  distance  to  leave  Monk 
free  to  talk   with  the  iislierman. 

••  I  want  to  cross  over  to  Ku^dand,"  said  J[onk,  who  spoke 
I)utcii  enou<,'h  to  make  hinis(df  understood. 

•'I'll  he  ready  in  a  moment,  sir,"'  answered  the  skipper, 
'•  this  very  7noment,  if  you  like." 

"  Hut  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  readv,  will  it  not?"  said 
Monk. 

"  Not  half  an  hour,  sir.  ^ly  eldest  son  is  now  fi;ettin<^  under 
way,  for  we  were  to  go  fishing  at  three  in  tiie  morning." 

"  Well,  is  the  thing  settled  ?  "'  asked  Charles,  drawing  near 
them. 

'■  .Vll  but  the  price ;  yes.  Sire,"  answered  the  fisherman. 

•'I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Charles;  '•  tliis  gejitl.'man  is  my 
friend."' 

Monk  started  on  hearing  the  last  word. 

*•  Very  well,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Keyser. 

.\t  this  moment  the  echo  of  a  horn,  .sounded  by  Keyser's 
eldest  son,  came  to  their  ears  from  the  beacdi. 

'■Time  to  start,  gentlemen,""  said  the   King. 

'■  Sire,""  said  l)"Artagnan.  "  will  your  Majesty  deign  to  grant 
me  a  few  minutes"  grace  '.'  I  have' .some  men  in  my  emi)loy,  I 
am  leaving  them,  and  I  should,  at  least,  give  them  notice."' 

*'  Whistle  to  them,""  said  Charles,  with  a  smile. 

D'Artagnan  did  as  he  was  told,  just  at  the  moment  when 
Cai)tain  Keyser  was  answering  his  son's  signal.  Four  men 
came  running  up,  with  Menneville  at  their  head. 

'•This  is  on  account,"'  said  D'.Vrtagnan,  holding  out  a 
purse  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred  livres  in  gold. 
"  Vou  will  go  and  wait  for  me  in  Calais,  at  the  idace  you  know 
of."' 

Ami  D".\rtagnan,  with  a  profound  sigh,  dropped  the  purse 
into  Menneville"s  hands. 

••  What !  you  are  not  leaving  us  ?  "  cried  the  men. 

'•For  a  short  time,"'  said  D'Artagnan.  *•  though  I  may  be 
away  long  enough,  too,  for  all  I  know.  But  with  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  livres  I  am  now  giving  you,  and  the 
two   thousand  five  hundred   you   have  already  received,  you 
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HfP   paid  in  lull  iicconlinj 
part,  my  pood  fallows." 

"  Hut  the  IxKit  •.'  •• 

"  Don't  let  th.f  boat  troiihlr  you." 

"Our  things  are  on  board  the  lolucfa."" 

"  (Jo  and  get  tliem,  and  wIumi   you   havo  don.'  so.  start  on 
your  journey."'  " 

"  Very  well,  captain." 

D'Artagnan  went  back  to  Monk  and  said  : 

"  I  am  now  at  your  orders,  general,  tor  we  arc 
company,  unless  you  do  not  can-  tor  my  society.'" 

•Quite  the  contrary,  monsieur,"  saiif  Monk. 

'Come,  come,  gentlemen  ;  time  to  embark  '"  c 
son. 

Charles  made  a  gracious  and  dignified  salutation  to  the  gen- 
erul,  saying: 

"  Vou  will  panbm  me  tor  this  untoward  incident  and  for  the 
vK.lence  ot  which  you  have  been  the  victim,  when  v-u  are  con- 
vinced that  I  am  not  the  cause  of  either." 

Monk  nuule  a  profound  inclinatMin,  but  did  not  answer 
(  harle.s,  on  his  side,  was  careful  to  avoid  speaking  to  D'.Vrtag- 
nan  m  private,  but  he  said  aloud  : 

••  I  thank  you,  M.  le  Chevalier ;  you  liave  mv  sincere  tlianks 
for  your  servi.-es.  ( )uly  (Jod  can  repay  3-ou  for  them,  that  Ciod 
wlio,  1  hope,  reserves  trials  and  sorrows  for  me  alone  " 

Monk  followed  Keyser  and  his  son,  and  embarked  with  them.' 

J)  Artagnan  followed  Monk,  muttering: 

''  Ah,  my  poor  I'laiichet !  1  am  awfully  afraid  we  have  made 
a  bad  speculation !  " 


CHAlTKIl  XXX. 

IN    WHICH    THE    SH.IKKS    OK    PL.VXCHKT    .VNI.    COMI-ANY    RISE    TO 

I'AK. 

DrKiN.;  the  pas.sage  >[oiik  never  spf>ke  to  D'Arta-nian  ev. 
cejit  in  case  of  urgent  necessity.  Thus,  when  the  Frenchman 
showed  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  about  coming  to  breakfast  — 
and  a  poor  breakfast  it  was:  salt  lish,  biscuit,  and  gin  — Monk 
called  him  and  said  : 

••  Hre.i.kfast.  mf)nsie!!v  '  " 
Vol.  I.  — 14 
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'riiiit  was  all.  I>'.^I■ta^,'IlaIl,  |it>rlia|is  ln'(  aiisn  he  was  himsflt 
so  lai'niiic  (1,1  iiioinentiiiis  occasions,  t'carcil  tliis  lacoiiisiii  of  tlie 
;,'Prifral  iliil  imt  aic.;ur  well  t'nr  tli(>  result  of  his  iiiissioii.  Now, 
as  he  hail  a  j^'ood  deal  ot  time  on  his  hamls,  he  spent  it  lackini^ 

his  brains  in   tii nleavor  to  discover  liow  it  was  that  Atlios 

had  come  across  (!hailcs  II.;  how  it  was  that  he  hail  arram,'ed 
with  him  to  i,'o  to  Knj^land  ;  and  how  it  was  that  he  Iiad  entered 
thecam|>ot'  Monk.  And  our  poor  lieutenant  of  muskoteers  tore 
a  hair  out  of  liis  inustachu  every  time  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  cavalier  who  had  accompanii'il  Monk  the  nij,dit  of 
the  abduction  was  Atlios. 

At  hist,  after  a  voyage  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  Captain 
Keyscr  anchored  at  the  point  for  which  Monk,  who  had  taken 
entire  direv''--^  during  the  passage,  had  ordered  him  to  head. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  near  which  Athos  had 
taken  lodgings. 

The  day  was  deelining;  a  gorgeous  sun,  like  a  tlanung  shield 
of  steel,  was  dipping  the  lower  extremity  of  its  disk  under  the 
blue  line  of  the  sea.  The  felucca  was  still  under  way,  sailing 
up  the  river,  which  at  this  sjjot  is  rather  wide  ;  but  .Monk  was 
impatient  to  go  ashore,  and  Keyser  landed  him  an<l  I)"Artagnan 
(m  the  (H)zy  and  reedy  river  bank  from  his  canoe. 

D'Artagnan,  obeilient  and  resigned,  followed  Monk  as  a 
bear  in  chains  follows  his  keeper.  ]{ut  he  did  not  feel  the 
humiliation  of  liis  position  l!ie  less  on  that  account,  and  he 
growled,  under  liis  breath,  thai  serving  kings  brings  bitterness 
in  its  train,  and  that  even  the  best  of  kings  is  n't  good  for 
much. 

Monk  strode  along  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  looked  as  if  he  were 
ni/t  yet  quite  sure  of  staudin,'  on  Knglish  smi  They  soon 
came  in  sight  nf  the  scattertii  cottages  of  il.e  lew  fishermen 
and  sailors  who  lived  on  the  little  quay  belonging  to  this  hum- 
ble haven.     Suddenly  D".\.rtagnan  cried: 

"  Eh  I  Why,  bless  my  si  mil  there  is  a  house  over  yonder 
on  fire  I  " 

M<Mik  raised  his  eyes.  Yes,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  fire 
was  beginiung  to  devour  the  house."  A  shed  att.ached  to  it  had 
first  V)een  burned,  and  the  ilames  were  now  licking  the  roof. 
The  fresh  breeze  was  I,el|mig  in  aid  the  contiagration. 

The  two  travellers  hurried  forward,  heard  great  shouts,  and, 
when  nearer,  saw  soldiers  brandishing  their  weapons  and  shak- 
ing their  fists  at  the  buruintr  house.     It  was  this  menaciuLr  em- 
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ployniPiit  of    thf'irs    that  had    doubtless  hindered   them   from 
sii,'iialliii^,'  to  the  feliKsea. 

-Muiik  halted  for  a  moment,  and  f.<r  the  first  time  put  his 
tlioiit^lits  in  words. 

••  What,"  he  said,  "if  they  were  Lambert's  soldiers,  and  not 
mine  I " 

I)'Aita,i,'nan  wnderstood  ])erfectly  the  tone  of  minified  >,'rief, 
tear,  and  rejiroach  in  which  the  words  were  uttered.  In  fact, 
durinj,'  the  j^eneral's  absence  Lambert  nii;,'ht  have  foutcht  a 
battle,  might  have  con<|Uered  and  dis|)ersed  the  hosts  of  the 
liarliament,  miylit  iiave  captured  Monk's  cam)>  at  a  time  when 
It  was  deprived  of  its  firmest  stay.  i'.ut  while  Monk's  doul)ts 
and  fears  affected  D'.Vrtagium  also,  the  musketeer  found  com- 
fort in  the  followinj,'  ratiocination  : 

'•Of  two  things  oiu'  nuist  happen,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  either  Monk's  surmise  is  correct,  and  all  the  peojjle  in  the 
country  are  Landiertists,  in  other  words,  his  enemies,  and  \nll 
receive  me  witii  open  arms,  for  to  me  alone  do  they  owe  their 
victory;  or  things  are  as  they  were,  and  Monk  wifl  be  so  de- 
lighted at  finding  his  canq)  just  where  it  was  that  he  won't  be 
very  unrelenting  in  seeking  retaliation."' 

While  thinking  each  his  own  thoughts,  both  travellers 
]iushed  ahead  and  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  band 
<if  .sailors  who  were  gazing  sadly  at  the  btu'ning  house,  but 
who  were  too  frightened  by  the  threats  of  the  soldiers  to 
venture  on  any  objection.      Monk  sjujke  to  otu'  of  them. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  '.' "  he  said. 

"Sir,"  answered  the  man,  not  recognizing  that  Monk,  wiio 
was  muttted  up  iu  his  heavy  cloak,  was  an  otHi-er,  "  there  i.s  a 
foreigner  staying  at  tiie  house  and  the  soldiers  suspect  him  of 
something  or  other.  They  tried  to  enter  it,  i)retending  they 
only  wanted  to  bring  him  to  the  camp;  but  he  was  n't  at  all 
siared  at  their  numV)er,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  first  man  that 
attempted  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  when  one  of  them  risked 
it.  the  Frenchman  levelled  him  with  a  shot  from  his   pistol.'' 

"  Ah,  so  he  "s  a  Frenchman,  is  he  ?  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan, 
rubbing  his  hands.     "  Good  !  " 

'•  What !  good  ?  "  repeated  the  fisherman. 

"Oh,  that  is  not  —  what  I  —  meant  —  a  mere  slip  of  tha 
tongue,"'  stammereJ  the  musketeer.  "  But  what  happened 
next  '.'" 

,-  11-1    .1  „  '   „     ■      •    .^     »^—       .  . 

ivaat  aappcucu  next,  sii  r      Vvii_y,  ins  comrades  grew  as 
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savage  as  tigors :  thoy  must  have  fired  ove-.  a  hundred  shots  at 
tlie  liouse  ;  but  the  Fienclinian  was  slieltered  behind  the  wall 
and  every  time  one  of  them  tried  to  ente.  by  the  door  he  wos 
struck  by  a  bullet  fired  l)y  the  Frenclunan-s  servant,  and  he 
can  shoot,  I  can  tell  you.  Whenever  a  soldier  threatened  the 
windou',  crack  went  the  Frenchman's  pistol  also.  Look,  there 
are  seven  men  stretched  on  the  ground." 

"Ah!    my    brave    fellow-<>ountrynuvn,-    cried     D'Artagnan, 

hold  your  ground  !     1  1]  be  with  you  in  a  moment ;  we  '11  soon 
make  a  clean  sweeji  of  these  vermin  ! "' 

"  Stay,  monsieur,"  said  Monk,  "  wait  a  while  " 

"  Long  ?  ■' 

I'  No,  oidy  long  enough  to  ask  a  question." 

Then  tinning  to  the  .sailor: 

"  Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he  with  an  emotion  which 
in  spite  ot  his  self-restraint,  he  was  unable  to  conceal,  '•  whose' 
soldiers  Uicse  are." 

"  And  whose  could  they  be  excej^t  that  hmatic  Monk's  "  " 

"  There  has  been  no  battle,  then  ?  '' 

"  A  bpttle,  indeed  !  What  would  be  the  use  of  one  -  Lam- 
bert .s  army  is  melting  away  like  April  snow.  Uthcers  and 
soldiers  are  all  Hocking  to  Monk.  Lambert  won't  have  fifty 
men  in  a  week.''  •' 

The  fisherman  was  interrupted  by  another  volley  fired  at 
the  house  and  by  a  pistol-shot  in  answer  to  the  volley,  which 
Jaid  low  the  most  daring  of  the  assailants.  The  fury  of  the 
soldiers  was  now  uncontrollable. 

The  fire  was  making  greater  progress  than  ever,  and  a 
column  ot  flame  and  smoke  was  whirling  and  s  reaJing  over 
the  roof.     ])  Vrtagnan  could  no  longer  restrain  himself 

^^  Mordioux"^  cried  he,  looking  askance  at  Monk,  "  you  are 
a  general  aiul  you  let  your  soldiers  commit  arson  and  murder  ' 
1  on  look  on  .juietly  at  all  this  and  warm  your  hands  at  the 
blaze  ol  the  confiagration  !     Mor,lioux  !  you  ''re  no  man  ' " 
"  I'atieucc,  monsieur,  patience,"  said  Mon..,  smiling 

"  Patience  !  patience,  until  this  gallant  gentleman  is  roasted. 
1  suj)pose  :  ' 

Ai  '  I)'.\rtag-nati  darted  forward. 

"  Stop,  monsieur,"  said  Monk,  imperiously 

Ami  he  adva,,.  ed  toward  the  house.     Just  at  this  moment 

an  ofh'-er  a])proached  it  and  sai.l  to  the  besieged  Frenchman- 

"J  he  house  is  on  fire;    in   an  hour  vou '11   be  '  urned   to  a 
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cinder  !  Tliere  is  still  ;>,  chance  for  you.  Tell  us  all  you  know 
about  General  Monk,  and  we'll  siiare  your  life.  Answer,  or 
by  Saint  Patrick  —  '" 

The  Freuchnnn  did  not  answer;  he  was  doubtless  too  busy 
reloading  his  pistol. 

"  ^\■'e  have  sent  for  reinforcements,"  conti-uied  the  officer, 
••  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  liour  there  will  be  a  lumdred  men 
round  the  house." 

"  My  answer  is,"  said  the  Frenchman,  ••  that  you  nnist 
■.  Muove  your  men  and  leave  me  free  to  come  out  and  go  to  the 
can.p  alone;  if  not,  I  prefer  to  be  killed  liere !  " 

"God  in  Heaven  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  it  is  the  voice  of 
Athos.      Ah,  ruffians  I '" 

And  D'Artagnan's  sword  leaped  from  the  scabbard. 
Monk  held  iiim  back  and  stopi)ed  also  himself;  then,  in  a 
ringing  voice  : 

"Hello,  Digby,  what  are  you  all  doing  here?"    said   he; 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  fire  and  all  this  uproar  ?  " 
" '!"   -  general  !  "  exclaimed  I'igby,  droppin     "lis  sword. 
"  1       general !  "  repeated  tlie  soldiers. 

"Well,  why  should  that  astonish  you  ?"  said  Monk,  calmly. 
Then,  as  soon  a     piiet  was  restored: 
"  I  want  to  know,"  said  he,  "  who  lit  that  fire." 
The  soldiers  hung  their  heads. 

"  What !  I  ask  a  question  and  there  is  no  answer  ?  "  said 
Monk.  "  I  find  you  doing  wrong,  and  there  are  none  ready  to 
atone  for  their  faults  !    Is  not  that  house  still  burning  ?  " 

Then  a  score  of  .soldiers  scattered  in  search  of  buckets,  i)ails, 
and  jars,  ond  set  about  extinguishing  the  fire  with  as  much 
zeal,  at  least,  as  they  had  displayed  in  spreadi'.ig  it.  But 
D'Artagnan,  be  "ore  any  one  moved,  had  already  applied  a 
ladder  to  the  house,  crying : 

"Athos,  it  is  1,  D'Artagnan!  Do  not  kill  me,  my  dear 
friend ! " 

And,  a  few  moments  later,  the  count  was  i'-  '  .6  arms. 
Meanwhile  Grimaud,  with  liis  customary  sr  nity,  hi)d  set  to 
work  dismantling  the  fortification  he  Iw  erected  on  the 
ground  floor.  Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  stood  quietly, 
with  folded  arms,  upon  the  threshold.  However,  when  he 
heard  D'Artagnan's  voice,  he  gave  vent  to  a  slight  cry  of 
surprise. 
As  soon  as  the  fire   vas  put  out,  the  soldiers  appeared  before 
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JHgby  at  their  head,  all  in  a  state  of  utter  col- 
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Monk,  with 
lajise. 

'•General."  said  Dij^by,  "forgive  us.  What  we  have  done 
was  done  because  of  our  love  for  you,  for  we  thought  you  were 

'•  you  are  mad,  you  fellows.  Lost !  Is  a  man  like  me  ever 
iost  .  Am  1  not  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  camp  wlien  I 
choose  to  <lo  so  without  taking  you  all  into  my  confidence  " 
1  erhaps  you  take  me  for  a  London  cockney  '.'     Must  a  gentlo- 

'ZIJ  ^'  V^\  ^'li'"'^  •■'"'^  "'>■  ^''''''  *^^'  l^^'^i^^'^l.  assaulted, 
menaced  with  death,  on  account  of  a  mere  suspicicu  "  God 
damn  me  if  I  don't  have  every  one  of  you  shot  tliat  this  brave 
gentleman  has  left  alive  !  " 

''  General,"  said  Digby,  pi.-^ously,  «  there  were  only  twenty- 
eight  ot  us,  and  look,  eight  of  them  are  lying  on  the  ground  ••' 

twenfv*  h  r'^  ?'"  ^/'".'^^^  '^\  '^  ^''^'-e  Perimssion  to  send  the 
twenty  that  are  left  to  join  the  eight." 

And  he  offered  his  hand  to  Athos. 

'•  Hack  to  the  camp  with  the  whole  of  you!"  cried  Monk, 
ii.onth  ""''  ^^  ^''    '^""'^•^^'"   >""i-«elf   under    arrest   for    a 

"  (xcneral  —  '' 

"That  will  teach  you  not  to  run  counter  to  my  orders 
another  time.  '  ^    "iucia 

"  I  had  the  coloners,  general." 

"  He  had  no  authority  to  give  any  such  orders,  and  if  I  find 
you'r'plac?'       ^'""'^  ^"  ^""'  "'"  *^''  S'^-'tlenian,  he  shall  take 

"He  did  not  do  so,  general  ;  his  orders  were  to  conduct  him 
to  the  camp;   but  the  count  refused  to  follow  us  " 

..i'l\7)f"''l'  ^?-^'''^"''  ^^'^'"  ''*  ^"*^'  "'y  ^^"»««  an^  pillage  it," 
said  Athos,  looking  signihcantly  at  ilonk 

"And  you  acted  rightly.      Hack  to  the  camp,  I  say '  " 

i  he  soldiers  turned  away,  hanging  their  heads. 

".Now  that  we  are  alone,-  said  Monk  to  Athos,  "have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  monsieur,  why  you  persisted  in  staying 
here,  when  you  had  your  felucca—"  "^  ^ 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,  general,"  answered  Athos.  "  Did 
oi  thrwcek  -•''^'  ''"  appointment  with  me  for  the  end 

The  look  of  astonishment  on  D'Artagnan's  face  was  too  ehv 
cpuut  not  to  convince  Monk,  if  he  were  not  convinced  already, 
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Z^S:.^S^  "•-'^" '-  -»" "••"--'■"■«  ■" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he  to  D'Artagnmi,  "you  were  nerfectlv 

ttvl^'  ^'"^  "'^  '-^  ^  few^on;entj  with^L  {r;':;:;! 

talk  wS^nlnS'^^'  '''    '^'  ^'«™^^^'->  ^«  ^"  -^^  '-ve  a 
Monk  req.jested  Athos  to  show  lum  iuto  his  chamber      The 
.-..".  was  still  m  e,l  with  dust  au.l  rubbish.     More  than  tiftv 
l>alls  ha.l   i^ssed  through  the   win.low,  and    the   walT  we  e 
...  a  very  di  apidate.I  condition.     Kut  Uiere  was  a  4b  e  and 
.nkstand,  and  the  writing  materials  were  intact.     Monk  took 
1'7-  ;vrote  a  sn.gle  line,  signed  and  folded  the  shee     se  led 
the  letter  with  his  signet  ring,  and  handed  it  to  Athas,  Lav    " 
Monsieur,  you  will  please  carry  this  letter  to  King  ( 'hares 
11.     star    nnnie,liately  if  there  is  nothing  to  keep  you  herS  ' 
And  the  barrels  ?  "  inquired  .Vthos 
"  rhe  fishennen  who  brought  me  hither  will  help  to  trans 

c."™  1  tr  ■ '  ^'■° '"'  >™'  - »'  -'  ■"  -  w 

"  1  can,  general,"  said  Athos. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  !  ••  cried  Monk  fnun  the  window. 

V  Artagnan  hurried  upstairs. 

heifS;;^-ijrSnr  '■'  '-  ^ood-^e,  monsieur,  for 
__^^"_ro  Holland!"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan;  "and  what  about 

"You  are   free   to  follow   him,   monsieur,-   replied   Alonk  • 
but  I.  beg  you  to  stay.     Will  you  refuse  me  ?^  ^' 

Oh,  no,  general,  I  am  at  your  disposal." 
DArtaguan  embrace.l  Athos  and   had   barely  time   to  sav 
farewel       Monk  eyed  them  both  intently.     Then  le  attended 
personally  to  the  preparations  for  his   guest^s  d  /.  trtu  I     aw 
l.a    the  barrels  were  carried  on  board,  TuhI  wuue  sed  hii  en 
.u^kation      After  all  .his  was  a,.compl.she,l  he  t  ok  the  an  of 
.\rtagnan,  who  was  .lazed  with  aJtonishn.eut  am    enS;, 
nd  wen  ton  to  Newcastle.     On  the  way  the  musketer  s     i 
I'ol.ling    he  arm  of  M.-nk,  murmured  softly  •  ' 

*•  \\  ell.  unless  I  am  nnich  mistaken,  the  shares  of  Flanchet 
.md  Company  are  rising."  -i '<t"tni,i 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 


c 


MON'K     DKUI'S    THK     MASK. 

D'Artagxax  liad  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  situation, 
although  he  flattered  hiin.self  he  would  soon  understand  it. 
The  voyage  ci  Athos  to  England,  the  league  between  the  latter 
and  the  King,  and  the  singular  fashion  in  which  his  own 
enterprise  had  got  entangled  with  the  count's,  all  afforded  him 
subjects  for  very  serious  meditation.  The  best  thing  for  him 
to  do,  however,  was  to  let  things  take  their  couise.  He  had 
acted  imprudently,  and,  although  he  had  succeeded  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ex].ectation,  the  result  had  not  brought  him  a 
single  one  of  the  advantages  that  usually  attend  success. 
Well,  since  he  had  now  lost  everything,  he  no  longer  risked 
losing  anything. 

D'.Xrtagnan  followed  Monk  to  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
generaKs  return  had  produced  a  marvellous  effect,  for  the 
soldiers  had  given  up  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  But 
Monk,  with  hi  austere  countenance  and  icy  demeanor,  looked 
as  if  he  were  inclined  to  ask  his  excited  officer-^  and  exultant 
soldiers  the  cause  of  all  this  jubilation.  To  a  lieutenant  who 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  who  spoke  of  the  universal  anxiety 
felt  during  his  absence,  he  said: 

'•  Hut  why  ?  Am  1  obliged  to  account  to  you  for  mv  ac- 
tions '.' "  •>  J 

"  But,  my  lord,  when  the  shepherd  is  away,  the  sheen  niav 
well  trend)le."'  '  "^ 

"  Tremble  !  "  retorted  Monk.  ''  Ah,  sir,  what  an  exjiression  • 
Damnation,  man  !  if  my  she»p  have  not  teeth  and  claws  f 
renounce  being  their  shepherd—  Upon  mv  word!  So  vou 
have  been  trembling,  sir  '  "  ' 

"  For  you,  general." 

"  I'ray  mind  your  own  affairs.  If  1  have  not  the  genius 
(iod  bestowed  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  I  have  whatever  talent  he 
bestowed  on  me,  and,  however  small  it  maybe,  it  satisfies  me."' 

The  officer  did  not  answer,  and  his  soldiers  being  reduced 
to  silence  in  this  fashion,  they  all  believed  that  either  he  had 
accomplished  some  important  undertaking  or  wanted  to  test 
their  fidelity.  But  this  was  forming  but  a  verv  poor  concep- 
tion of  that  very  wary  and  patient  intellect.     If  Monk  were 


AfoxK   hKops   THE  Mask.  o;^o 

n^t.^::^^.   -'-   *^^^"-   P>--  -   -slceteer 

I  hav"":  ^TlfZXlr'  T}'T''  "'"^'^  ->^-^--  as 
ir.to  a  coffer  with  a  emtf.!^^  ^^'  '^  ^"^'  °"^  ^'^'^  ^^^^^l  "'« 

and  of  the  man  who T.f  fn  f  ^J'P^am"?'«  ■"  ^'-it  same  coffer 

-oul.l  so  stick  h>  my  S"  a  d  "T\T  '  /"l  ''•"'"'«  "'^'  "'^»  '* 
witnessing  the  flicker  ofTl^i  f'"^"''l,^*'  '"  ■^"«1'  dread  of 
i-l.vidual's  lips  "r  r^rotesn'S^  °"  *'''^*  .'-^--- 

.liest  in  every  one  of  h  iT  attitudes  th  .'/  '">;i'"'^'t.on  in  the 
plunge  a  neat  little  daJLr  to  his"7l  ;  r''''""'-\'  '  ^'^"I'i 
ut.on  for  the  grating,  aifd'w'^U  ti  '  ^^1:;'-?;  f  .l^i'-'T' 

;^-,  Monk  ic^^d';^'Srjrir'S;:;;t^;S'of '■'^•^- 

l.i.n  with  him  on  sevS  re^n,      >^'""  °^  *"'  '''^^"'■■'^'  '-^"^^  took 

;nth  a  V.W  to  be^^isT-nhf  ^Si^;:' :;?  j;^^^ 

Hattery.  His  admiration  for  Monk's  TtS  '."r  ''''  h  "  '"^  *^' 
'"g  of  his  camp  was  boundless     he  Mff      '^  ^*^'"  ^''^  "^^«''- 

|l.e  oircumvallitions  of  Lam"e%'.^  vho'-' saTd'hf  ^^1'^  °" 
lesslv  given  h  inself  the  trnnKi«>  ^r       i    '•  ^'      "'^'^  "se- 

'h...saL  n>en,  wC^a^  'L  rtlTl^c^drb^^'^^T*^ 
s.dhoient  for  the  corporal  and  half  L  t,  i  ^  ^^  ""''^  t^^^" 
i-ft  to  him  before  Cg  -  ^'^'^  ^  hundred  or  so  of  guards 

"'s  on  the  JroZl  ^at  Ihei^Tr'  ""'^'"'''^  ^^'^''  ^'^"t'^"- 
interview  that  took  Dlace  in  .  ^"'   ^'^'   '"*lisf>o^^ed.     The 

■-g  nor  intere!?4''  Umb  ^t  rem'an;f:rr'  'r"-^"^'  "^'^^- 
l'">n  his  rival,  who  replied  that  1^  h"        *  profession  of  faith 

'■'  "-e  majority,  iiz^^^  ''1j^::'T':^:^^^^' }^^ 
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better  to  end  tlieir  quarrel  by  an  alliance  rather  than  hv  a 
battle.  W  hereupon.  Monk  requested  to  l)e  allowed  a  week  for 
retleftion.  This  Lambert  was  unable  to  refuse,  and  vet  he  had 
come  thitlier  witli  the  avowed  intention  of  devouring  Monk 
and  his  army.  The  conseiiuence  was  that  when  the  interview 
the  result  of  which  was  watched  impatiently  by  Lamberf.s 
soldiers,  actually  decided  notiiin-  when  there  was  to  be  neither 
treaty  nor  battle,  the  rebel  army,  as  l)•Arta^MlaIl  had  foreseen, 
began  to  perceive  that  the  good  cause  was  better  than  the  bad 
one,  and  that  the  Parliament,  though  onlv  a  Kump,  was  better 
than  General  Lambert,  witii  his  futile  ostentation  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  bounteous  repasts  and  the  lavish  profusion  of 
beer  and  wine  wherewith  the  good  citizens  of  London  used  to 
regale  their  cherished  soldiers  were  remembered  longin-Iy, 
while  the  black  bread  of  their  commissariat  and  the  muddv 
watered  the  Tweed,  too  salty  for  drinking  and  not  saltv  enou<di 
tor  cof)king,  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  terror.  Wo  woli- 
der  Lambert's  men  were  often  heard  saving  :  ••  Whv  should  n't 
we  go  over  to  the  other  side  V  They  're  keeping  the  roast 
beet  warm  for  Mouk  in  London,  vou  may  be  suie  " 

From  that  moment  the  only  talk" in  Lambert's  army  was  of 
desertion.  The  soldiers,  too,  were  affected  by  the  iuHuence  of 
principle,  which,  like  discipline,  is  one  of  the  jiotent  forces  in 
keeping  a  body,  constituted  for  any  special  object,  together. 
.Now  Monk  defended  the  parliament,  Lambert  attacked  it. 
Monk  really  cared  as  little  for  the  parliament  as  Lambert, 
but  Its  name  was  inscribed  on  his  flag,  and  all  those  of  the 
opposing  party  were  forced  to  write  on  theirs  "  Kebelliou  "  a 
word  odious  to  Puritan  ears.  So  they  flocke.l  from  Lambert 
to  Monk,  as  sinners  flr-k  from  Baal  to  (iod. 

Monk  made  his  calculations  :  at  a  rhousand  desertions  per 
day  Lambert  might  last  twenty  days.  But  when  a  buildin.'  is 
shaky  the  combined  forces  of  gravity  an.l  velocity  acc.derate 
Its  tali  :  the  first  day,  a  hundred  abandoned  the  republican 
leader;  the  second,  five  hun.lred  ;  the  third,  a  thousand.  Monk 
thought  the  latter  would  henceforth  be  the  average.  But  the 
desertions  (puckly  incre;ised  to  two  thousand,  to  four  thousand, 
and,  a  week  later,  Lambert,  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer 
either  acvpt  ,.r  offer  battle,  pnulently  decamped  during  the 
night,  purposing  to  return  to  London  and  forestall  Monk  in  the 
creation  of  an  army  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  military  party 
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Monk  however,  who  was  now  i)erfe('tlv  free  from  anxietv 

nar,-he,l  ,n  trmmph  to  London,  augmenting.  h,s  anav  from  all 

the  d.saftected  elements  he  met  on  his  way.     He  pitched  his 

.•amp  at  Ha.net,  a  town  about  twelve  n.iles  from  Lomh.n       He 

Wiis  novv  the  darling  of  the  parlian.ent,  whi.-h  regarded  him  as 

In^edlr      'r"^''^T^^    ^•^^"*^*"'  ^y'^'    Londoners      £ 
hn.ged  to  see  lum  drop  Ins  mask  and  give  them  a  chan  ^e  of 

TnT^^"";  ^'  ^  ^^•^■^-     J^^^»  I)-A.t.ag;,an  hin.self  ..no 
understand  h,s  tactics,  though  he  observed  and  admired  them' 
.Mill,  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  with  Monk  tliat,  at  present 
he  could  not  enter  the  city  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  civ  1 
war.     He  temporized  for  a  time. 

Suddenly,  and  to  the  entire  surprise  of   evervbody    Monk 

.uliainent    took  up  his  quarters  among  the  citizens.     Then 
ust  when  the  cockneys  were  beginning  to  cry  out  against  him 
and  the  .soldiers  to  revile  him.  Monk,  assured  that  he  had      e 
niajorit3-  on  his  side,  declare.l  tliat  the  Itump  Parliament  m  it 
be  dissolved,  must  abdicate  its  functions,  must  give     UcV 
government  which   at  least,  wouhl  not  be  a  mockery.^    Monk' 
proclamation,  backed  by  fifty  thousand  swords,  wL  r^e ived 
on    hat  very  evening  witli  howls  of  delirh.us  joy  by  the  half  i 
million  or  so  of  inhabitants  who  peopled  Londom  ^ 
.nd  di        1  ^■'-  ''^.''''\^^^'  their  uproarious    triumph,  orgies. 

name  o     ;       "'•;  "'//''  "^''"  ''''''''  *''^>'  *"-!  ^o  learn^ho 
name  of  the  master  they  were  about  to  give  themselves  thev 
vere  informed  that  a  vessel  had  just  sa.le.l  from  the  Hague 
bearing  Charles  II.  and  his  fortunes  ^^ague, 

"  Gentlemen,"    said    Monk    to   his    officers,    "  I    am    coin.- 
to^meet  our  legitimate  King.     Let  him  who' loves  me  foHow 

whlh  D-''lr"'  'T  ''i  ^^'?"''  "'■*^"^''''  t''^«^  ^^'«^-J«'  ^ord^ 
wlm  h  D  ..rtagnan  heard  with  a  thrill  of  joy 

gene's?'"""" '' "    ''"^^    ^''  '"  ^^""^-  "  '^'''    '''    '''   ^old    game, 
"  You  come  with  me,  do  you  not  ■'  "  asked  Monk. 

ie   a  F^P         ./"''i  "■''■'  ""^T  ''''^'  ^th"''  -  r  mean,  Comte 
de  1.    tere,  on  the  day  —you  know  —  we  -  arrived  •'  " 

•  1  liave  no  secrets  from  you  now,"  replied  Monk  ;  '-  I  wrote 
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B»im>.  I...1  ,t  was  hntly  |.layo,l.      It  was  a  slr„l<n  of  J„L  <" 
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rilAPTKH  xxxir. 

IN      WHRH     ATHOS      AN,.      I.AUTA.i.VAV    MKKT     A..AIV     AT    BED- 

roiu)  .s  srv(iii()i:.\  tavkkn. 

Thk  Kin.i^  of  K.igland  entered  Dover  vvitli  -reat  pomp  as  lie 
afterwanl  dul  Lon.lon.     He  liad   sent   for   Ids   britheS    a  d 

at  the  niercy  of   her  own  sweet    will,  that  is  to   say,  at   the 

7Z  kS'^T'  "T'^'"'-'-'^^-  r'  foolishness,  that  ti^  r  t,  n 
o  the  K.nR  whoir,.  however,  the  Enj,disli  onlv  knew  as  the  son 
o  a  n.an  whose  head  they  ha.l  cut  off.  was  an'  exense  fo  eve 
so.t  of  revelry  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Indeed  the 
■e.,oH.u,gs,  the  thunders  of  applause  thai  hailed  hislivent 
eml  in'ir  i>»I>ress,on  on  the  young  prinee  that  he  whis- 
peitd  in  the  ear  of  his  younger  brother,  James  of  York  • 

thl'.  b  ^r  '"''^'''  "^f"^''  '^  "'""*  '^'"^^'^  ''"^»  »">■  own' fault 
that  kept  us  away  so  long  from  subje..ts  who  love  us  somueh  " 

the  hJuirT7  '"''''  '"^-"'^^'^"t.  The  Hue  weath.r  added  to 
the  beaut  ot  the  eeremonies.  Charles  had  reg.nned  all  his 
gayety,  all  h,s  good-humor;  he  seemed  transfigured,  and  the 
hoarts  of  all  beneath  hin.  appeared  .0  smile  on  him  as  dul  the 

oil  11. 

Standing  among  a  noisy  crowd  of  adoring  courtiers  and  loy- 

s  s   wh,  ,^.,„,^,  I  ^^,  ^  forgotten^hat  they  had  con- 

dmted  tue  new  KingV  lather  to  the  s.-affold,  a  man  in  the 

on  his  th  u.  intelligent  lips,  now  at  the  people,  showerin<'  bles- 
sings on  their  prince,  an.l  now  at  the  King  c.'unterfeitin.    he 
jnost  intense  emotion,  and  bowing  right  ami   left,  es,wiafly  to 
be  women,  who  were  Hinging  bouquets  under  ,he  feet  of  his 
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said  this  man,  so  carried 
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away  aiKl  enrrrosse,!  hy  his  thoughts  that  ho  ha.l  halte.l  in   the 

middle  of    th.-    ,„a.i,   :u,.l    let    halt    the   prucession    pass  hun 

•  ^oml.T  ,.s  a  pnnce  who  is  all   over  gohl  ami  diamonds,  as 

inucli    as   Solonion   ever   was.    eiianiplled   with   flowers    like    i 

meadow  in  the  springtime;  he  will  take  money  in  handti.ls 

1  mill    he  overflowing  coffers  in  which  his  now  very  leal  -  hut 

a  while  ago,  anything  but  very  leal  -  .suhjects  have  piled  uii 

a  few   wagon  loads  of  gold  ingots.     At   present   they   throw 

enough  bouquets  at  him  to  bury  him  under  a  heap  of'flowers, 

and  If  he  had  appeared  among  them  two  months  ago  it  is  not 

Huwer..   l.ut  bullets  and    balls  they  would  have  nmde  him   a 

present  of      L  ndoubtedly,  a  great  deal   depends  on  the  par- 

unilar  style  in  which  you  are   boni,   with  all  due  respect  to 

those  un.lerlings   who   pretend  they  would   as   soon   be    born 

underlings  as  not." 

The  proeession  still  moved  along,  but,  with  the  passing  of 
he  king,  the  eheers  were  beginning  to  die  away  in  the  direc- 
lon  of  the  palace   which,  however,  did  not  save\.ur  musketeer 
trom  being  shoved  about  in  a  very  annoying  fashion 

nn",n     /""•'■  'V  ^"'V'""^^  °"''  l^g'C'an.  '<  these  people  trample 
on  inj  toes  and  evidently  consider  me  of  very  little  account 
or  rather,  of  no  account  at  all,  seeing  that  they  are  English 
..".       am  trench.    \es,  ask  these  folk  :  '  Who  is  D-Artagnan  •' ' 
and  they   11  answer  :  '  Xescio  vos  !  '     lint  say  to  them  :  <  Look, 
there  s  the  Kuig!     Look,  that  "s    Monk:"  and  thev  "ll   yell  • 
(rod  save  the  King!    Hurrah   for  Monk!'  as   long  as   their 
hiugs   nold  out.     And  yet,"'  he  went  on,  eyeing  the  passing 
crowd  with  that  look  of  his  which  wa.s  sometimes  so  keen  and 
s.metimes  so  haughty,  "only  just  pause  and  reflect  a  little, 
n}    honest  friends    on  what  Charles  has  done   and  on   what 
.M.jnk  has  doiie  and  on  what  a  poor  nobody  named  D'Artagnan 
■as  done !     True,  you  don't  know  him,   for  he  "s  a  straifger. 
and   perhaps  it  s  that  that  keeps  you  from  reflecting.     But 
hah!    it  s   of   no  consequence,  after  all.     It  does  n't  prevent 
<  harles  from  being  a  great  king,  although  he  has  been  an  exile 
for   twelve    years,   nor   Monk    from    being   a   great   general 
although   he  has  made  a  trip  to  France  in   a  box.     And  so 
since  It  IS  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Charles  is  a  great 
king  and  Monk  a  great  general,  —  Hurrah  for  King  Charles  II  ' 
Hurrah  for  General  Monk  !  "'  «»  ii.  ■ 

And  his  voice  mingled  with  a  thousand  other  voices    soar- 
ing above  them  all  for  a  moment,  and,  the  better  tn  smnhasiva 
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his  ciitliusiastic  ilcvotinn,  he  waved  liis  hut  in  the  air.  Then, 
just  ill  the  niiilillf  lit  tills  tine  (nithiirst  ol  loyalisiii,  -  -  for  wliat 
is  iiDW  (mIIciI  riiyalisiii  was  called  luyalisin  in  IfidO, —  some  one 
seized  his  arm. 

"  Athos  I  ■'  he  cried,  "  you  here  !  " 

.\!i(l  the  two  liieiids  eiiiiiraced. 

••  \'oii  lieie  I  "  repeated  tlie  uuiskotcpr,  "  and,  if  ynu  're  here, 
ynii  can't  be  ainonj^  the  courtier.s  yonder,  my  dear  count'.' 
What !  ^'ou,  who  oii^^lit  to  he  the  hero  of  the  day,  y<>n  are  not 
ridint^  on  ins  restored  Majesty '.s  left  wlien  (Jenerai  Monk  is 
ndiiij,'  on  liis  ri^'lit  '.'  Really,  1  am  as  much  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand your  temper  as  I  am  to  understand  that  of  the  prince 
wild  owes  you  so  much.'" 

••  As  great  a  carper  as  ever,  my  (h-ar  D'Artagium,"  s^aid 
.\thos.    '•  Are  you  never  going  to  get  rid  of  tl,Kit  ugly  defect '.'  " 

'  Tor  all  you  say,  you  are  no':  taking  any  part  in  the  proces- 
sitju,  are  you  '.' "' 

"  I  do  not  do  so,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so." 

'•  And  why  do  you  not  wish  to  do  so?  " 

•'  r>ecause  I  am  not  either  an  ambassador,  or  envoy,  or 
representative  of  the  King  of  France,  and  I  do  not  care  to  come 
so  close  to  a  king  whom  (Jod  has  not  apjMiinted  my  master." 

"  Mnnli'iii.r  !   you  came  pretty  close  to  the  King  his  father." 

"  It  is  ditferent;  that  king  was  about  to  die." 

"  Still,  all  you  have  done  for  this  one  should  —  " 

"  What  I  did,  I  did  because  it  was  my  duty,  Besides,  you 
are  perfectly  aware  of  my  dislike  for  all  ostentation.  Now 
that  King  Charles  has  no  further  need  of  me,  I  hope  he  will 
leave  me  in  repose  and  obscurity;  that  is  all  I  ask  of  him.'" 

D'Artagnan  sighed. 

''  What  ails  you  '.' "'  said  Athos.  "  Wliy,  it  almost  looks  as 
though  the  l\ing's  happy  return  to  London  dejjressed  you  !  and 
yet.  my  friend,  you  have  done,  at  least,  as  much  for  his  Majesty 
as  I  have.'' 

"  Jiut."  returned  D'Artagnan,  with  his  Gascon  laugh,  "  has 
any  one  the  slightest  suspicion  of  how  much  f  have  done  for 
his  Majesty  ?  " 

"  Uh,  yes,"  cried  Athos  ;  "  the  King  is  quite  aware  of  it,  my 
friend." 

'•  Is  he,  really  '.' "  answered  the  musketeer,  bitterly.  "  By 
my  faith,  I  never  thought  he  was,  and  I  was  just  trying  to 
foreet  I  ever  met  him." 
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"  Hut  lit'  uiil  iii)t  foTLjpt  yon,  my  frifinl,  I  caii  answer  for 
that." 

••  Voii  tt'll  iii(>  so  liy  way  of  consolation,  Atlios." 

"  ( 'onsolation  for  what '.'  " 

"  M<>n/i)ii.r  /  for  all  the  expenses  I  have  incurred.  I  have 
ruined  myself,  my  friend,  ruined  myself  to  restore  yon  young 
|iriiic<;  who  jiassed  a  while  ago  on  his  prancing  bay.'' 

"  The  King  does  not  know  you  are  ruined,  luy  friend,  but  he 
knows  how  much  he  owes  you."' 

••  Now,  Athos,what  good  does  that  do  nu> '.'  Remember,  I  do 
yuu  full  justice.  Vou  have  labored  nol)ly.  liut  still,  although 
I  apparently  balked  your  plans,  I  was  tiie  real  autlujr  of  your 
suicess.  Now  follow  nie  closely  :  with  all  your  gentleness 
and  persuasive  power,  you  might  not  have  won  Cieneral  Monk 
over;  on  the  other  hand,  by  tlie  rough  nu'thods  I  adopted  in 
dealing  with  that  doughty  warrior  I  gave  the  prince  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  generosity.  That  generosity  was  in- 
spired by  my  lucky  blunder,  and  Monk  repaid  Charles  for  it 
by  restoring  liim  to  his  throne."' 

•'  Everything  you  say,  my  friend,  is  the  sober  truth,"  an- 
swered  Athos. 

"  Well,  for  all  its  truth,  1  "11  return  to  France,  very  much 
Ixdoved  by  Monk,  who  calls  me  his  'dear  captain,'  though  I 
am  neither  dear  to  liim  uor  a  captain,  and  very  much  a[)preci- 
atcd  by  the  Iving,  who  has  already  forgotten  my  name ;  for 
all  its  truth,  I  repeat,  I  shall  return  to  my  beautiful  country, 
cur.sed  by  the  soldiers  I  had  enlisted  by  holding  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  large  pay,  ( ursed  by  honest  I'lanchet,  from 
whom  1  l)orrowed  a  part  of  his  fortune." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  ?  How  did  Planchet  come  to 
be  mixed  up  in  this  affair  ".'  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  friend.  General  Monk  fancies  he  has  restored 
this  spruce,  smiling,  worshipped  King  of  yours  ;  you  fancy  you 
liave  helped  him  ;  I  fancy  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
bringing  him  back;  Charles  II.  fancies  his  return  was  due  to 
Ins  skilful  diplomacy,  and  there  isn't  a  bit  of  truth  in  any  of 
these  fancies:  Charlc  II., King  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land has  been  seated  on  his  throne  by  a  French  grocer,  resid- 
ing in  the  Rue  des  Lombards  and  answering  to  the  name  of 
I'lanchet.  You  see  what  greatness  is  !  '  Vanity  of  vanities 
and  all  is  vanity  ! '  says  the  Scripture." 

Athos  had  to  lauefh  at  his  friend's  sallv. 
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''.My  (l(Mi-  i>'Art;i',Mi;iii."  siiiil  lit\  pies- in;;  liis  liaiid  Jiffpotion- 
atoly.  '•  try  ;iiiil  li;i\r  ;i  little  iihu'c  iiliil(i.s(>|iliy.  llcsidcs,  siirt'ly 
it  must  he  ;i  source  of  some  siitist'iution  to  you  tliat  you  saved 
my  lite  hy  aniviiii,'  so  o|i|ioituuel\'  with  Monk  at  the  very 
moiiieiit  when  those  internal  Puritans  were  ^,'oint;  to  burn  me 
alive  ■.' 

•'Come,  now,  my  dear  count,  don't  you  think  you  just  de- 
served that  same  hurning  the  h>ast  bit  in  tlie  worhl'.'"  an- 
swered D'Artagnan. 

"  What  I  tor  saving  King  Charles's  million  '."' 

<'  What  million  '.'  '' 

"  All.  true,  you  did  not  kiiow  about  it;  but  you  must  not  be 
angry  witli  me,  fox  the  secret  was  not  mine.  The  word  '  IJk- 
mkmukuI'   which  King  Charles  uttered  on  the  scaffohl  —  " 

•    Ves?" 

"  .Meant  :  '  UenuMuber  that  there  is  a  million  buried  in  the 
vaults  of  Newcastle  Abbey,  and  that  this  million  belongs  to 
my  son.'  " 

"Ah,  yes,  I  tnuu  rstand.  l?ut  what  I  understand  also  — 
and  the  knowledge  is  not  at  all  pleasant  —  is  that  every  time 
his  .Majesty  King  Charles  A.  thinks  of  me  he  will  say  to 
himself :  '  That  man  very  nearly  made  me  lose  my  crown. 
r>ut  fortunately  I  was  great,  generous,  marvellously  self-pos- 
sessed." That  will  be  the  opinion  held  of  me  by  the  young 
gentleman  who  came  to  the  Castle  of  Ulois,  in'  his  thread- 
bare black  doublet  and  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to  a.sk  me 
would  I  be  graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  see  the  King  of 
France." 

"  D'Artagiian  I  DWrtagnan  ! "'  cried  Athos,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  musketeer's  shouhler,  "  you  are  not  just." 

"  I  have  some  right  not  to  be.'' 

"  No,  for  you  are  blind  to  the  future." 

D'.Vrtagnan  stared  at  his  friend  and  then  burst  out  laughing. 

"  In  good  sooth,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  master 
of  fine  i)hrases  ;  your  only  rival  in  that  respect  is  Cardinal 
.Mazariu." 

.\thos  made  a  gesture  of  annoyance. 

"  Excuse  me,"  contiinied  I>'.\rtagnan,  still  laughing,  '•'  excuse 
me  if  I  offend  you.  The  future  !  what  lovely  words  are  those 
that  hold  a  promise  in  them,  and  how  admirably  they  fill 
your  mouth  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  put  in  it !  How- 
ever. moi'dliUlX !    after  rilimin'r  ripmsQ  «o    manv  tip/imiaoo    Hnn'f. 
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you  tliiiik  it 's  time  for  mo  to  moet  witli  at  least  one  per- 
tnrmer —  Mut  let  us  drop  it.  Wliat  are  yon  doing  here,  my 
dear  Atlios  ?  Are  you  the  Kind's  treasurer  '.'  " 
'•  The  KiuRs's  treasurer  I  What  do  you  me  "i  " 
"  VVs,  since  the  Kiu)^  has  a  million,  he'll  i-eed  a  treasurer. 
Why,  the  King  of  France,  wlio  hasn't  a  sou,  still  has  a  super- 
intendent of  his  finances,  M.  Fouquet.  True,  to  com[)ensate 
for  the  King's  poverty,  th^  superintendent  has  a  good  round 
number  of  millions." 

"Oil,  our  iTiillion  was  spent  long  ago,"  said  Athos,  laughing 
in  turn. 

"I  see  —  muddled  away  in  satins,  velvets,  jewelry,  and 
feathers  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Well,  these  ])oor 
princes  and  princesses  miist  have  stood  badly  in  need  of  tailors 
and  milliners.  Hy  the  way,  .\thos,  do  you  remember  what  our 
accoutrements  cost  us  for  the  La  Rochelle  campaign  and  for 
our  entrance  into  tlie  city  afterward  on  horseback?  Two  or 
three  thousand  livres,  faitii  I  However,  a  king's  bust  has  t 
more  ample  development,  and  it  takes  more  stuff  to  cover  it. 
P  .t  say,  Athos,  even  if  you  're  not  treasurer,  you  surely  stand 
well  at  court  ?  " 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honor  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not," 
answere<i  Athos,  simply. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I  you  tell  nie  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  not  met  the  King  since  I  saw  him  at  Dover." 

"  Then  he  has  forgotten  you,  too.     Mordioux .'  how  charm- 
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"  His  Majesty  is  so  busy  ! " 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  with  one  of  his  expressive 
and  comical  grimaces,  "  upon  my  word,  I  find  that  ancient 
affection  I  used  to  have  for  Monsignor  Giulio  Mazarini  is  com- 
ing to  life  again  !  You  tell  me,  my  dear  Athos,  that  the  King 
has  never  seen  you  since  '.'  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  are  not  furious  ?  " 

"  I  !  and  why,  pray  ?  Do  you  really  imagine,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  it  was  for  the  King's  sake  I  have  acted  as  I  have. 
I  was  not  even  acquainted  with  the  young  man.  I  defended 
his  father,  who  represented  a  principle  sacred  in  my  eyes,  and 
I  V  s  drawn  to  the  son  by  my  reverence  for  that  same  principle. 
You    emember  what  a  chivalrous  knight,  what  a  stainless  geu- 
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'•  Trup.  ;i  !ir:i.v''  ami  linnnraMi'  man.  wluisr  lifp  was  sad  and 
w}insp  death  was  iiolilo.  " 

"  Anil  nil-,  ■.  iiiv  <l('ar  DWita'^'iian.  vmi  may  as  well  iiiidRrstand 
that  just  hcinro  tlio  fatal  stroke  I  jilcdi^od  my  soloinii  wdhI  tr> 
that  klni;.  Iliat  li-arlfss  ht-ro,  that  tiifiid  ..f  my  soul,  if  1  may 
vpiitniT  to  s;iy  s<>.  that  I  slmuld  prcscivf  faithfully  thp  sporpt, 
of  a  dpposit  whicli  was  to  Iip  dfliv.'rod  to  his  soti  »hpnevpr  it 
was  utH'dod  for  his  cansc.  'I'liis  ynuiii^  man  came  to  see  me  ; 
he  knew  not  that  F  could  luive  other  interest  for  him  than  that 
of  recalling,'  the  memory  of  his  father.  Well,  the  promisp  I 
j,'iivp  to  ('harlps  I..  I  liavc  kei)t  to  Oiailes  II..  and  that  is  the 
whole  story.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether  he  be  grate- 
ful or  unt,'rateful  '.'  By  freeiii;„'  mystdf  from  that  rpsponsibility 
I  have  dt)ne  a  i^reater  service  to  mvself  tlian  I  have  done  to 
him.'- 

'•  1  always  said,"  answered  D'Arta^'uan  witii  a  sigh,  -that 
disinterestedness  was  the  noblest  thing  on  earth." 

••  What,  my  dear  frieml  !  "'  rcjdied  Athos;  -'are  you  not  in 
the  same  jx^sition  that  1  am  in'.'  If  1  know  the  nieaiung  of 
your  worits,  this  young  man's  nusfortunes  affecteil  you  also; 
and  your  deed  was  far  finer  than  nune,  lor  I  had  a  duty  to  ful- 
fil, while  you  were  absolutely  under  no  obligation  to  the  son  of 
the  martyr  King.  You  were  nnder  no  obligation  to  pay  fr. 
that  precious  drop  of  royal  blood  whi(di  tV'l  u})on  my  brow 
through  the  platform  of  th-^  scaifidd.  Vour  deed  was  iironipted 
by  your  heart  alone  ;  the  nobh  and  generous  heart  that  beats 
under  your  seenung  scepticism  and  sarcastic  irony.  You  have 
(•(Uiipronused  tlie  fdr^une  of  a  servant,  and  your  own  as  well, 
my  good-natured  miser.  Never  mind  ;  you  wish,  of  course,  to 
restore  I'lanchet  his  money  '.'  That  is  easily  understood  ;  it 
does  not  l)ecome  a  gentleman  to  borrow  from  an  interior,  ex- 
cept he  is  prepared  to  pay  iiack  principal  and  interest.  Well, 
I  will  sell  La  Fere,  if  need  be;  or,  if  t'lat  is  not  reciuired,  some 
little  farm  or  other.  You'll  jay  I'lanchet,  and  there  will  be 
still  fnough  grain  left  in  our  granaries  to  support  us  both,  and 
Raoid  also.  In  this  fashion,  my  friend,  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation  to  any  one  exc«pt  yourself,  and  if  1  know  yon, 
you  '11  derive  no  small  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  you  can 
proudly  say  :   '  I  have  made  a  King  !'     .\m  I  not  right '.'  "' 

••  .\thosI  Athos  I'"  murnnired  J>".\rtagnan.  dreamily,  "  I  told 
yiiu  one  day  that  whenever  you  preacdied  a  sermon  I  would  go 
to  hi'.ar  you.     (in  the  day  v<iutell  nn'  there  is  a  hell,  mordiuuxJ 
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I  11  begin  to  have  a  dread  of  the  gridiron  and  the  pitoiiforks. 
You  are  a  better  man  than  I  am,  or  rather,  a  better  man  than 
any  man  alive.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a,  single  good  (juality 
except  one— I  am  not  jealous.  Leave  out  that  merit,  and, 
<T.,d  damn  me,  as  the  English  say,  if  I  haven't  every  fault  you 
could  inention  I  " 

"  And  I  say  tliat  I  do  not  know  D'Artagnan's  eipial  any- 
wliere."  replied  Athos.  "  But  here  we  are  at  my  lodging.-,  al- 
most without  perceiving  it.  Will  you  not  please  to^come  in, 
my  friend  ? "  ^  i  . 

'■  Ell !  Why,  it  is  Bedford's  Staghorn  Tavern,  if  my  eyes 
don't  deceive  me  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 

'•  I  confess,  my  frienil,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am 
staying  at  it.  I  like  old  acquaintances,  and  I  like  to  sit  down 
on  tiie  very  chair  on  which  1  sank  utterly  exiiausted  'iid  ut- 
terly ho]icless,  after  your  return  on  that 'night  of  tiie  .'Jlst  of 
.laiuiary.'' 

'•  After  discovering  the  abode  of  the  masked  headsman  ? 
\  cs,  that  was  an  awful  day  —  " 

•>('ome  in,  then,"  said  Atlios,  interrupting  him. 

They  entered  an  apartment  which  had  formerly  been  the 
coiiinion  hall.  The  tavern  in  general,  and  this  room  in  par- 
ticular, had  undergone  important  changes.  The  former  host  of 
the  musketeer.s,  having  become  tolerably  wealthy  for  an  inn- 
keeper, had  closed  the  shop  and  had  transformed  the  hall  of 
winch  we  are  speaking  into  a  warehouse  for  colonial  imports. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  hou.se,  he  let  it  ready  furnished  to 
strangers. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  unutterable  emotion  that  D'Artagnan 
recognised  the  several  pieces  of  furniture  in  this  chamber  on 
tiie  lirst  story —  the  wainscoting  and  hangings,  and  even  the 
map   that  Porthos  used  to  study  so   zealously  in   his   leisure 

liours. 

'■It's  eleven  years  ago!'"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan.  "  Mor- 
</lon.r  !  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  century  !  " 

•'  And  to  me  as  if  it  were  only  a  day"! ''  replied  Athos. 
;■  So  you  can  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  the  joy  I  experience 
111  thinking  that  you  are  with  me  here  again  ;  that  I  can 
hold  your  hand,  can  lay  aside  sword  and  dagger,  and  can  share 
with  you  this  bottle  of  sherry  ithoiit  misgiving.  And,  oh  ! 
wiHild  not  my  joy  be  beyond  tlie  power  of  words  to  express  if 
uur  two  friends  were  there,  at  the  two  corners  of  tiiia  table, 
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and  if  my  darling  Ramil  stood  ui)on  tlip  tlireshold,  gazing  at 
us  with  Ins  large  e\-es,  at  once  so  sparkling  and  so  tender!  " 

"  Ves,  yes/'  said  D'Artagnan,  deejily  affected,  "  it  is  very 
true,  and' I  appreciate  your  opening  words  especially.  It  is 
pleasant  tu  be  able  to  smile  where  we  had  such  good  reason  to 
shudder,  exjiecting,  as  we  did  every  moment,  to  see  Mordaunt 
apjiear  on  the  landing." 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  D'Artagnau,  brave  as 
he  was,  coidd  not  repress  a  slight  tendency  to  be  somewhat 
alarmed. 

Athos  notu'ed,  and  smiled. 

<'  It  is  only  our  liost,"  said  he ;  "  he  has  a  letter  with  him." 

"Ves,  sir;'"  said  the  host.  "I  bring  a  letter  for  your 
honor."' 

••  Thanks,"  rejjlied  Athos,  taking  the  letter  without  looking 
at  it.  "  Tell  me,  my  Iriend,  do  you  recognize  this  gentle- 
man ■'  " 

The  old  man  raised  his  head  and  tixtd  his  eyes  on  D'Arta- 
gnau. 

••  No,"  said  he. 

••  He  is  one  of  those  friends  I  talked  to  you  about,  'ho  was 
.staying  liero  with  me  eleven  years  ago."' 

''  t)h,"  replied  the  old  nuin,  •'  so  many  strangers  ])ass  through 
here!"' 

''  But  we  were  lodging  here  on  the  .SOth  of  January,  1041," 
added  Athos,  thinking  that  this  information  would  stimulate 
his  host's  torjiid  memory. 

••  'I'hat  '.s  ])ossible,"'  he  answered,  smiling,  -'but  it's  so  long 

ago  :  •" 

And  he  bowed  himself  out. 

"  Hy-by,  old  graybeard  !  "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  .\nd  now,  my 
friend,  accomplish  your  deeds  of  higii  emprise ;  revolutionize 
kingdoms,  carve  yotir  name  on  stone  or  bronze  with  your  stout 
sword  ;  there  is  something  more  rebellious,  adamantine,  and 
o.  liviousthan  steel,  or  bronze,  or  stone  —  it  is  the  aged  cranium 
of  the  hotel-keeper  wlio  has  grown  rich  in  his  business.  He 
did  not  recognize  me  I  Well,  I  should  have  recognized  him 
anywhere."' 

Athos,  with  a  smile,  opened  the  letter. 

"  Ah  1  "  said  he,  ••  a  letter  from  Parry." 

"  Indeed  \  "  returned  D'Artagnan.  "  Read  it,  my  friend,  read 
it  at  once  ;   it  must  contain  news."' 
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Athos  shook  his  hegd  and  read : 
'■J/.   IE  Coute: 

"  TJie  Kin  I  rt'/jre.i^  cxrepdinijJif  that  i/'Ui  icpre  not  hes'idp  him 
to-ilmj  durinij  his  solchin  I'lifn/.  /lis  Mdji'stij  hat  ordirid  me 
to  write  to  you  and  to  recall  hint  to  your  memnrj/.  His  Maj- 
e.sii/  will  expect  yon  to-nii/lit  heticeen  nine  and  eleueii. 

*'  /  am,  with  ijreat  respect,  M.  le  Cointe, 

"  Your  i—ry  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  PAiatrr 

"  You  see,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  we  must  uever  despair  of 
tlu'  hearts  of  kings,"'  said  Athos. 

"  Yoti  need  not  despair  of  their  hearts  —  you  are  right 
enough  there,"  rejoined  D'Artagnan. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  the  very  dearest  of  my  fi-iends,''  ex- 
cliiimed  Atiios,  who  had  notieed  a  slight  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
DWrtagnan's  tone,  '  for, jive  me.  Have  I  unintentionally 
wounded  the  Ujost  valued  of  all  my  comrades?" 

'•  You  nuist  be  ujsiiig  your  senses  Athos,  and  so  I  '11  guide 
yipu  to  the  palaee  —  only  to  the  gaie,  though  —  the  walk  will 
do  me  good." 

••  You  must  enter  along  with  me,  my  friend  ;  I  will  speak  to 
t;is  Majesty  —  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  you  must  do  no  such  thing,"  answered  D'Ar- 
tagnan, with  a  self-respecting  pride  in  wliieh  there  was  no 
alloy.  'I  think  if  there  is  anything  more  degrading  than  beg- 
','iiig  yourself,  it  is  getting  another  t.)  beg  for  you.  And  now 
let  us  start,  my  friend,  we  '11  have  a  very  pleasant  stroll ;  I  '11 
■ 'low  you  the  hou.^e  of  (General  Monk  on  our  way;  yen  know 
I  'm  stayinu  with  hii..,  and  a  tine  hou.se  it  is,  by  my  laith  !  Aie 
you  aware  that  a.i  English  general  enjoys  a  larger  income  than 
a  French  marshal '.'  " 

Athos  went  along  with  his  friend,  quite  depressed  by  D'  \r- 
tn'^Mian's  affected  ch^'erfulness. 

All  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  uproarious  gayet}  ;  the  two 
friends  were  jostled  every  moment  by  drunken  enthusiasts, 
wlio  insisted  on  making  then  shout .  "  (Jod  save  our  good  King 
CluulesI  ''  D'Artagnan's  resi)onse  was  a  growl,  that  of  Athos 
a  smile.  In  this  fashion  liiey  made  their  way  to  Monk's  house, 
w'i;"h,  as  we  have  ii;;  ;,■  ',  it  was  necessary  to  jiass  in  going 
to  :he  palace  of  St.  t'r.v 

Athos  and  D'Artagnan  had  spoken  very  little  so  far,  doubt- 
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less  bccaiisp  thev  would  have  had  so  much  to  say  to  each  other 
if  thiv  liad  spokpu  at  all.  Moreover,  Atlios  teared  tiiat  if  he 
talked  he  lui^'lit  '^dve  vent  to  the  satisfaetiun  he  really  expen- 
eiii-ed,  and  so  hint  his  friend's  feelings,  while  IVArtagiiau 
dreaded  he  might  let  some  word  eseape  him  tiie  bitterness  of 
which  would  be  a  ea\ise  of  pain  to  Atlios.  And  so  there  was 
as  it  were  a  queer  sort  of  rivalry  between  contentment  and  ill 
humor  for  the  prize  of  silence."^  D'Artagnan  was  the  Hrst  to 
be  coiKpiered  by  that  itch  for  bandying  worth'  wherewith  the 
tip  of  iiis  tongue  was  habitually  affiii'ted. 

'•Devon  remember  the  passage  in  '  D'Anbigne's  Memoirs,' 
AthG3,"'said  he,  "  in  which  that  devoted  servitor,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  (rascon  like  mvself,  as  poor,  and  I  was  almost  near 
say-ing  as  brave  as  myself,  si)eaks  of  the  niggardly  habits  of 
Henrr  IV.  ?  though  1  remember  my  father  telling  me  that 
l)"Aubigne  was  a  liar.  Nov.-  when  you  examine  the  princes  of 
his  racf-'closely,  do  you  not  find  that  they  are  all  chii>s  of  the 

old  block  ?  ■■ 

•'Don't  talk  nonsense,  D'Artaguan.  The  knigs  of  France 
misers!     You  must  be  going  crazy,  my  friend." 

•'Oh,  you  never  see  any  faults  in  others,  you  are  so  perfect 
yonrself!^  P.ut,  for  all  that,  lleiny  IV.  was  a  skinflint,  and 
his  son  Louis  Xill.  was  another.  We  have  some  reason  for 
saying  so,  haven't  we?  In  (iaston  the  vice  has  attained 
aluKunial  proportions,  and  he  is  hated  on  account  of  it  by 
everyone  in  his  neighborhood.  Henrietta,  i)()or  woman,  might 
well  be  forgiven  for  being  close-fisted,  she  who  did  not  eat 
every  day,  and  did  not  have  a  chance  to  warm  herself  every 
vear";  however,  her  parsimonious  habits  have  been  imitated 
"bv  her  son  Charles  II.,  who  is  the  grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  and 
quite  as  stingy  as  his  mother  and  grai-dfather.  Coine,  now, 
haven't  I  nuideout  a  fair  genealogical  record  for  our  misers  ?" 

"  D'Artaguan,  my  friend,  are  you  not  rather  uncivil  to  that 
eagle  race  known  by  the  name  of  lUiurbon  ?  " 

"'Ah:  and  I  was  forgetting  the  finest  fellow  of  them  all! 

that  other  grandson  of  the   Hearnais,   Louis  XIV.,  my  late 

master.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
miser,  the  man  who  refused  to  lend  a  million  to  his  brother 
( •harles  :  Capital!  I  see  now  I  have  made  you  angry.  It's 
luckv  for  me  we  're  near  my  house,  or  rather,  my  friend  General 
Monk's  •' 

••  Mv  dear   D'Artaguan,  you  do  not  anger  me,  you  sadden 
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mo.  it  is,  in  fact,  doploiaMe  that  a  luan  ot  your  merit  should 
not  liavf  won  tlie  ^)o^illon  to  which  his  services  surely  entitle 
him  ;  it  is  my  hria  belief,  my  dear  friend,  that  there  is  no 
more  ginrious  name  in  war  and  diplomacy  than  yours.  Have 
tlic  services  of  the  Luynes,  the  llellej^'ardes,  and  the  Iiass(Jiii- 
picrri  s  (onferred  on  them  the  same  right  to  fortune  and  honors 
that  our  services  havi  conferred  on  us  "  V(ju  are  ri_L,dit,  my 
friend,  a  hundred  tunes  ri[j;ht." 

I)'.\rtaj,'nan  sij,'lied,  and,  advancing  a  little  ahead  of  his 
friend  into  the  jjorch  of  the  mansion  inhabited  by  Monk  at 
the  edge  of  the  city  : 

••  Allow  me  t(/  leave  my  purse  in  my  room,"  said  lie,  "  for 
the  London  picki)ockets  are  even  nicire  skilful  than  those  of 
Paris,  and  if  I  were  robbed  in  the  crowd  of  the  few  c.-owns 
left  me,  I  should  not  be  able  to  return  to  France.  Now.  though 
I  had  no  objection  to  (juitting  France,  the  thought  of  returning 
to  it  drives  me  wild  with  joy,  for  all  the  prejudices  I  formerly 
entertained  against  England  have  come  back  to  me,  and  a 
good  many  more  besid>'.i."' 

.Vthos  made  no  replv. 

"Just  a  moment,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  ITArtagnan, 
'•  and  I  am  with  you.  I  am  well  aware  you  are  in  a  hurry  lo 
go  yonder  to  receive  your  reward;  but  you  may  vest  assured 
that  1  am  in  quite  as  great  a  liurrv  to  share  your  joy  — 
although  from  a  distance.     Wait  for  me,  then."' 

And  D'Arlagnan  was  already  near  the  end  of  the  vestib>.  , 
when  a  man,  lialf  servant,  half  soldier,  who  filled  in  Monk's 
establishment  the  twofold  office  of  porter  and  guard,  stopped 
the  musketer    and  said  in  l^iglish  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir  —  '' 

'•  Eh  !  "  answered  D'Artagnan,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  the 
general  going  to  send  me  away  from  liis  house  ?  To  be 
expelled  b}-  him  would  be  the  finishing  stroke  I" 

.\s  these  words  were  spoken  in  French,  hey  did  not  make 
any  impression  on  the  i)erson  addressed,  who  himself  spoke  a 
mi.xture  of  P^nglish  and  uncouth  Scotch.  i?ut  Athos,  who 
heard  them,  was  dee|>ly  pained,  for  he  began  to  fear  that 
D'Artagnan's  surmise  was  correct. 

The  Englishman  showed  a  letter  to  D'Artagnan. 

"  From  the  general,"  said  he. 

''  Oh,  I  see  it  plain  enough  ;  my  dismissal,  of  course.  Ought 
I  to  read  it,  .Vthos  '.' '' 
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"  Vou  may  ho  inistaken,"  answered  Atlios  ;  "  if  you  are  not, 
the::  the  oiil\  honest  peopk'  in  the  worhl  are  you  and  myself." 

l>'Arta^nan  cpeiiod  llie  letter,  slinij^,t,'iu};  his  shouklers,  and 
the  i)hlej,'matie  Kn<,'lishman  brought  a  hig  lantern  close  to  him 
to  enable  him  to  read  it. 

"  Well,  what  is  said  in  it'.""  asked  Atlios,  who  saw  a  sudden 
transformation  ii    the  aspect  of  the  reailer. 

••  There,  read  it  yourself,"  said  the  musketeer. 

Athos  took  the  paper  anil  read  : 

"  .)/.  D  AliTAGSAN :  Tlif  Kill'/  iriis  rrri/  snrr;/  t/iiif  i/oii  d'nl 
i>'it  (ji)  til  St.  PaiiW-:  iilonij  with  tli,'  /iriirr.tsiiiii.  Hi.i  Miijisfi/ 
i<a.'/s  tltnt  III'  mlssi'd  i/oii  urn/  much,  idkI,  ini/cn/,  I  inlssn/  i/ini 
too,  iti  1/  ili'ii  r  raptdln.  Thrre  is  onlijimv  wmj  in  ir/itch  i/oii  cdii 
rrpnir  i/iiiir  f'ini/t.  His  MaJi'Kti/  c.rj/rrts  ijou  to  hi'  jiri'sinit  at 
iiini'  at  till'  jiaiiiri',  of  St.  Jaiiirs  :  vill  ijou  trij  to  hr  thi're  at 
tlir  siiiiif  tii/if  that  I  am?  Hi.^i  Majfsti/  aji/iol/its  that  hour  for 
the  audience  whieh  Ite  i.t  'jraclous/i/  jjlcased  to  ijrant  i/ou," 

The  letter  was  from  Monk. 
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"  Wkll  ?  ■'  a.'^ked  Athos,  in  a  mildly  reproaehful  t(jne,  when 
D'Artagnan  liad  read  the  letter  achlressed  to  him  by  .Monk. 

'•  Well  ?  "'  rejieated  D'Artagnan,  fiushiiig  with  pleasure  and 
also  a  little  ashamed  of  having  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  accuse 
tlu!  King  and  Monk  ;  "  it 's  a  mere  courtesy  —  ;.ud  may  lead  to 
nothing,  it  is  true  —  still  it  is  a  (  ourtesy." 

'*  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  young  prince 
was  ungrateful,"  said  Athos. 

'•  Well,'"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "his  present  success  is  too 
near  his  past  failures  for  him  to  forget  all  at  once;  but  until 
now  everything  proved  I  was  right."' 

••  It  did,  my  dear  friend,  it  did.  Ah,  you  are  beginning  to 
look  \  ourself  again.      I  cannot  tell  you  liow  delighted  I  am  I '' 

••See  here — ("harles  receives  tJenerai  '*  onk  at  nine,  .iid 
will  receive  me  at  ten.  Do  you  think  he  \,  ill  receive  me  in 
one   of  those  public  audiences  at  which  you  are  beguiled  with 
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pmpty  promises,  court  linly  water,  as  \vn  used  to  say  at  tlie 
Louvre  '.'  Well,  it  it  be,  we  may  as  well  get  there  in  any  ease, 
and  place  our  heads  under  the  spout." 

Atlios  made  no  reply,  ami  both  hurried  on  to  the  I'ahwe  of 
St.  dames,  wh'eh  was  surrounded  by  erowds,  eager  to  eateli  a 
glimpse  of  the  courtiers  and  of  the  Kii.g's  own  royal  i)ersoii 
through  the  windows.  It  W!v.s  striking  eight  when  tiie  two 
friends  entered  the  gallery,  already  tlironged  witli  courtiers  and 
pelitiontu's,  who  all  examined  curiously  the  plain,  foreigndook- 
mg  garb  of  tlie  strangers,  and  the  faces  that  were  stamped  with 
siudi  an  air  of  excejjtional  distinction.  On  the  other  liand, 
.Vthos  and  DWrtagnan,  wlio  had  (juickly  taken  the  measure 
(it   the  whole  assend)ly,  resumed  their  conversation. 

Suddenly  a  great  ncjise  was  heard  at  the  end  of  the  gallery ; 
it  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  (ieneral  Monk,  followed  by 
more  than  a  score  of  officers,  each  trying  to  bask  in  the  smiles 
ol  the  great  captain  who  had  been  on  the  previous  eveiung 
Kiigland"s  master.  \o  one  doubted  that  a  ghu'ious  future 
was  to  be  the  jjortion  of  tlie  restorer  of  the  Stuarts. 

'•(ieutlemeii,"  said  Monk,  turning  aside,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  remember  that  I  have  no  longer  any  influence.  Lately  I 
commanded  the  principal  army  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  that 
army  is  now  the  King".-*,  a!id  I  am,  in  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's 
orders,  about  to  surrender  into  his  hands  the  authority  1  held 
until  yesterday.'' 

Astonishment  was  dr-iicted  on  every  countenance,  and  tlie 
throng  of  admirers  am"  suppliants  that  had  encircded  Monk  a 
moment  before  gradually  widened  and  was  finally  lost  in  the 
undulating  crowds.  Monk  had  to  wait  for  an  audience  like 
<nerybody  else.  D'Artagnan  brought  this  circumstance  under 
the  notice  of  the  ("omte  de  la  Fere,  who  frowned.  Suddenly, 
liiiwever,  the  door  of  the  young  King's  study  was  flung  o])en, 
and  Charles  advanced,  preceded  by  olHcers   of  his  household. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,'*  said  he.  "  Lj  General  Monk 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  answered  the  old  general. 

Charier  hurried  up  to  him  and  took  both  his  hands  in  his 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  friend.ship. 

'•  General,"  said  the  King,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  have  just 
.signed  your  patent;  you  are  now  Duke  of  Vlbemarle,  and  it  is 
my  intention  that,  as  no  one  in  my  kingdom  has  etjualled  you 
u\  loyalty,  valor,  anil  genius,  except  the  noble  Montrose,  so  no 
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one  sliall  in  tho  fiituic  pqiuil  you  in  rank  andfortiine.  Gentle- 
men, the  duke  is  connuauder-in-cluei'  ot  (jur  armies  l)y  land 
and  sea;  you  will  please  to  rentier  him  due  honor  iu  that 
eapaeity." 

While  every  one  was  shownii,'  his  eai,'eriiess  to  be  the  hrst  to 
offer  the  general  his  conijratulations,  whieh  he  reeeived  with 
his  usual  eonijxisure.  I)'Artaf,'nan  said  to  Atlu)S: 

"  To  think  that  this  dukedom  and  eommander-in-chieftaney 
and  all  these  ^'raiuleurs  could  have  been  eontained  in  a  box  six 
feet  lon^t^  and  three  I'eet  wide  I  " 

"  Grandeurs  far  more  transeendent  are  eontained  in  boxes 
that  are  much  smaller,  my  friend,  with  this  difference,  —  that 
they  never  ^'et  out  of  them  I  "'  replit d  Atlujs. 

Suddeidy  Monk's  eyes  lighted  on  the  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  standing  aside,  waiting  for  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  He 
elbowed  his  way  to  them  and  surprised  them  in  the  nudst  of 
Ihcir  philosophic  rctloctidus. 

"  Vou  were  speaking  of  me  '.' "'  said  he  with  a  smile. 

"  And  of  (Jod  also,  my  lord  duke"  auswered  Athos. 

After  reflecting  a  moment,  Monk  rejoined  gayly  : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  we  II  now  speak  a  'ittle  of 
you  have  no  objection;  you  are,  I  think,  to  have  an  audience 
with  his  Majesty.'' 

"  At  nine,"  said  Athos. 

"  .\t  ten,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

'•  Then  let  us  enter  the  King's  study,"'  replied  Monk,  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  his  two  companions  to  go  before  him,  an  honor 
they  both  de(dined. 

During  the  polite  debate  that  followed  —  so  characteristically 
French  —  the  King  had  returned  to  the  centre  of  the  gallt.y. 

"Ah:  My  Frenchmen!"  said  he,  in  that  tone  of  careless 
gayety  which  he  had  -'evei  lost  amid  all  his  crosses  and 
troubles.  "  I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
Frenchmen  I  ' 

Athos  and  D'Artagnan  bo^ved. 

"  Duke,  conduct  these  gentlemen  into  my  study.  I  will  be 
with  you  immed lately,  gentlemeii,"'  he  added  in  French. 

And  he  promptly  dismissed  his  court,  so  that  he  might 
return  to  liis  '•  Frenchmen,''  as  he  styled  them. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  lie,  on  entering  his  study,  '•  I  ain  very 
glad  to  see  you  again." 

"  Sire,"'  answered  the  musketeer,  ••  my  joy  at  being  able  to 
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salutM  your  ^fajpsty  in  your  own  Palace  of  St.  James  is  be- 
yond tho  powpr  of  words  to  r     irfss." 

'•  Monsieur,  you  liavr  rfiiderfd  inr  a  vorv  t,'rrat  s«r\  ire,  for 
whicli  I  owe  you  tliH  d«'P[.('st  -^ratitudo.  Hid  I  not  foa'r  t.. 
cDcroach  on  the  ri<;lits  of  our  conHnandci-in-cliitd'.  F  would  offer 
you  some  T)ost  worthy  of  your  acceptance  near  our  own  person." 

"  f^ire,"  answered  D'Artatjiuvn.  '•  when  I  quitted  the  service 
of  the  King  of  France,  I  |.roinised  my  soverei-ru  that  I  would 
never  take  service  under  another  inonarcfi."' 

"  Well.  I  am  really  sorry  to  hear  it,  I  should  have  liked  to 
do  a  good  deal  for  you    -  vou  please  me." 

"  Sire  —  ■' 

'•  Come,  now,"'  said  t'harles.  with  a  smile,  "could  T  not  pre- 
vail u{)on  you  to  break  your  word  ".'  Duke.  L'-ve  me  your  help. 
Sujipose  you  were  offered,  or,  in  short,  sujjposini,'  I  offered  yoii 
the  command  (d'  my  musketeers  '.' '' 

I)'Artat;nan  bowed  lower  than  before. 

"  I  should  still  be  under  the  neeessitv  of  refusinfj  your 
Majesty's  gr.-udous  offer,"  sa'd  he.  '•  A  gentleman  has  but 
his  woril,  and  mine,  as  I  have  had  the  honor  of  telling  your 
^fajesty,  is  pledged  to  the  King  of  France." 

"Then  we'll  drop  the  subject,'"  said  the  King,  turning  to 
Athos. 

And  he  left  D'.Artagnan  in  all  the  agonies  of  disappointment. 

"Ah!  I  was  a  true  projihet,"  inurmureci  the  musketeer; 
"words,  Mupty  promises,  court  holy  water!  Kings  ha\e  a 
natural  genius  for  offering  you  just '-lie  verv  thing  They  know 
you  can't  accept,  and  for  dis(dui'rging  their  debts  Dy  a'parade 
of  such  cheap  generosity.  Fool  !  Trii)le  fool  that  I  was  to 
have  entertained  even  a  Tuomenfs  hope  !  " 

During  this  time  Charles  h;id  taken  the  hand  of  Athos. 

'•  <"ount,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  to  me  a  second  father; 
you  have  rendered  me  one  of  those  services  that  can  never  be 
repaid.  Still,  I  have  been  nwking  my  brains  to  find  (mt  some 
way  of  showing  my  appreciation  of  your  merits.  Mv  father 
made  you  a  Knight  of  the  (Jarter— 'an  order  not  every  king 
in  Europe  is  entitled  to  wear.  The  <pieen  mother  made  you  a 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Gho.st  —  an  order  equally  illustrious 
'I'o  these  I  wish  to  add  the  (Joldeii  Fleece,  just  seiit  me  by  the 
King  of  France,  to  whom  the  King  of  Spain,  his  father-in-law, 
liad  given  two  on  the  occasion  of  the  mc.rriage.  I  have  a  ser'- 
vice  to  ask  of  you,  however,  in  return." 


I  i 
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■'Siif,"  s.iiil  Atlicps.  tiikrii  coiiniletoly  by  stirprisf,  "  tlio 
Cnldfii  '-"Ifi'ic  fur  iiic  1  Why,  t.lie  Kiiii,'  of  Kraiice  is  tlio  only 
|ii'isoii  ill  my  iiiitivf  coiiiitiy  to  t'lijoy  tluit  (listinctioii  I '' 

"  I  am  ili'-iii(iiis  ili;it  yoii  should  hf  tlu'  ecjiiiil  of  any  oiu'  in 
vour  native  cuuntiy  who  lias  bpt'ii  honored  by  the  favor  of  his 
suvcreif,'!!,'"  said  Charles,  taking'  the  chair,  from  his  neck,  "and 
I  am  sure,  count,  that  my  father  smiles  from  the  depths  of  his 
tomb  iqion  what  !  am  now  doini;." 

••  It  is  all  very  strange,"'  muttered  D'Art.ignan,  while  his 
friend  received,  kiieelin;,',  the  eminent  order  the  Kin.i;  was  con- 
fei  riiij;  on  him,  '•  ii.ty,  it  is  incredible  I  I  have  seen  honors  and 
riches  falliih^'  m  showers  upon  all  the  friends  around  nie,  and 
never  a  drop  coiuini,'  my  way  I  Ifs  lucky  I  am  not  jealous; 
if  I  were,  1  should  be  tearinj,'  my  hair  out  in  handfuls,  you  may 
lake  my  word  for  it  I  " 

Athus  rose,  and  Charles  embraced  him  affectionately. 

"  (Jeneral,'"  said  he  to  .Monk. 

Then  jiausiii;^.  with  a  smile: 

'•  r..\cuse  me,"'  he  continued,  '•  I  meant  duke.  Von  see  I 
made  the  mistake  because  'duke"  is  such  a  short  word.  I 
should  like  you  to  have  a  more  lenj^nhy  title — I  should  like 
vou,  indeed,  to  stand  so  close  to  my  throne  that  I  could  address 
you  as  I  do  Louis  XI\'.,  and  call  you  my  brother.  Hut  I  have 
managed  matters  so  that  you  will  be  almost  my  brother,  for  I 
ajipoint  you  viceroy  of  Irelaml  and  Scotland,  my  dear  duke. 
And  so,  when  I  speak  to  you  in  future,  1  shall  not  be  so  apt  to 
make  a  mistake.'" 

The  duke  took  the  King's  hand,  but  with  the  sobriety  and 
absence  of  enthusiasm  that  marked  all  his  actions.  Still,  his 
heail  was  stirred  by  this  last  favor.  Charles,  by  skilfully  hus- 
liauding  his  gi-nerosity,  had  left  ami)le  scope  for  the  general's 
ambitions,  but  this  favor  transcended  even  his  ambitions. 

"  Monllouj' .' "'  growled  D'Artagnan,  '•  it  's  beginning  to  rain 
again.     <  )h  !  it 's  enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy  I '" 

.\iul  he  turned  away,  looking  so  comically  doleful  and  woe- 
begone that  the  King  oould  not  repress  a  smile. 

Monk  i)repared  to  take  leave  of  Charles  and  pass  out  of  the 
study. 

"  You  "re  not  going,  my  trusty  friend,  are  you  ".'  "  .asked  the 
King. 

"If  your  Majesty  jiermit.  I  am  really  very  tired;  the  emo- 
tions incident  to  the  day  have  worn  me  out,  and  I  need  repose." 
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I    tlo   not 
M.  d'Ar- 


of  yi'iir  own   afcord,  did 
It  is  the  conqueror  who 


"But  suroly.  you're  not  starting  witliuut  takiii;,'  M.  d'Ar 
tai^nan  aloni,'  witli  you  '.'  " 

••  Why  not.  Sire  '.'  "  said  the  old  warrior. 

'•Oh,  you  know  very  well  yourself  whv." 

Monk  staled  at  Charles  in  ani;izenuMit. 

"  Vour  Majesty  will   pardon    me,"   said   ho.  ••  hut 
really  know  what  you  mean." 

•'  Ves,  that's   possil)le.      jtut,   thou^'h  you   forj,'et 
fa'.,'uan  doe.s  n't."' 

I'he  musketeer  looked  as  astonished  as  the  j,'eneral. 

••Come,  now,  duke."  .said  the   King, '•are  you  not  lodLMnir 
witli  M.  d'.Vrtafjnan'.'" 

"  M.  d"Artaf,'nan  does  me  the  lionor.  Sire,  of  lod-jiuL' with 

me.'' 

"  And  you  offered  to  lod(,'e   liini 
you  '.' " 

"  Of  my  own  accord,  yes,  Sire." 

••  Ves.  hut  you  could  'imt  help  it ,.,...,>„-..,.  „,.. 

Imuses  the  j)risoner,  and  so  it  is  you  who  are  lodgin-;  with   M 
d".Vrta,u;nan." 

Monk  reddened. 

"  Ah.ye.s,  (juite  true,"  said  he,  "  [  am  D'Arlai^nan's  i)risoner." 

"  To  he  sure  you  are,  Monk,  since  you  have  not  yet  been 
ransomed.  But  don't  he  une:isy,  I  will  pav  your  ransom.  I 
took  yon  away  from  lum.  so  it's"  onlv  fair." 

D'Artagnan's  eyes  now  sparkled 'with  all  their  customary 
•  heerfulness  ;  the  Gascon  was  hej^'inniiig  to  understand. 
Charles  came  up  to  lum. 

'•  The  ^(eneral  is  not  wealthy,"  said  he,  "  and  could  never 
jiay  you  his  full  value.  1  am,  certainly,  richer;  but  now 
that  he  is  a  duke,  and  if  not  a  kinrr,  the  next  best  thing 
to  it,  his  value  has  so  enormously  increased  that  I  'm  afraid  I 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  it,  either."  ("ome.  now,  M.  d'Artagnan, 
you  won't  be  too  hard  on  me  ?     How  much  do  I  owe  you  '.'  " 

D'Artagnan,  though  enchanted  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
answered  with  perfect  self-]iossession  : 

■'  Sire,  your  Majesty  need  not  be  alarmed.  When  I  had  the 
'4ood  fortune  to  capture  his  grace,  he  was  only  a  general ;  a 
.1,'cnerars  ransom  is,  therefore,  all  that  is  due  ine.  But  if  the 
general  condescend  to  give  me  up  his  sword,  I  '11  consider  him 
no  longer  my  debtor,  for  the  oidy  thing  in  the  world  of  at  all 
the  same  value  as  the  general  is  his  sword.'' 
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TllK    VirOMTK    DE    BRACELnXXE. 

«  Odcls-fish  :  as  my  Tather  used  to  say.  a  fjallant  ].i-op.,sal 
and  a  L'allant  luaiu  <lon't  you  think  so,  duke  .' 

"  Upon  my  l.onor,  Sire,  1  do  1  "  answered  the  duke. 

And  he  drew  his  sword.  .       ,    ^  ,      „ 

■  Monsie.u-;'  said  he  t..  D' Artagnan,  "  here  is  what  you  have 
ask.  Manv  a  man  has  wielded  a  better  blade  ;  but,  n.ode.t 
as  UKue  may  be,  yo'i  are  the  tirst  man  to  whom  it  ever  was 

'"iVAltagnan  felt  a  certain  elation  when  he  grasped  the  sword 

that  liad  made  a  king.  „ 

u(>dzookens:-  cried  Charles,  "what  does  this  mean?  a 
sword  that  restored  me  my  throne  to  pass  out  of  my  realni  and 
never  figure  among  my  regalia,  as  it  shouhl,  son.e  day  or  other  . 
No,  up-m  n.v  soul,  that  shall  not  be  1  Captaiu  .  Artagnan  I 
offer  you  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  m  trench  money,  for 
that  sVord  :  if  you  think  it  too  little,  say  so.  _ 

»  It  is  too  little,  Sire."  answered  D"  Artagnan.  with  inimitab  e 
erovitv.  '•  In  the  first  place,  I  would  rather  not  sell  it  at  all  ; 
but  a\vish  expressed  by  your  Majesty  is  a  comm.and  and, 
therefore,  I  obey  However,  the  respect  .lue  to  the  illustrious 
warrior  who  is  listening  to  me  compels  me  to  estimate  at  a 
third  more  this  gauge  of  my  victory.  I  must,  tl^en,  ask  thee 
hundred  thousau.l  livres  for  the  sword,  or  else  give  it  to  youi 

Maiestv  for  nothing."  ,  -,  ^    ^r     t^- 

And* taking  it  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the  King. 
(!harles  11.  burst  into  roars.  , 

"  \  brave  man  and  a  jdeasant  companion  !  is  n  t  he   duke  . 

isn't  he    count?     Odds-fish!    lie  pleases  me  and  Ihke  him. 

Here,  Chevalier  d"  Artagnan,"  said  he,  -  wait   till  I  give   you 

\nd  going  to  the  table  he  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  an  order 
on'his  treasurer  for  a  sum  ecpiivalent  to  three  hundred  thou- 

^^  Whe'^rrVArtagnan  had  it  in  his  hand  he  turned  gravely  to 

'  "\  know  I  asked  too  little,"  said  he,  "  but  avarice  is  a  vice 
I  wor'd  rather  die,  1  assure  your  grace,  than  be  guiHy  of. 

The  King  laughe.l  again  as  freely  as  if  he  were  the  happiest 
cocknev  in  his  kingdom. 

"Come  and  see  me  before  you  depart,  chevalier,  said  he , 
<.  1  '11  need  to  lay  up  a  store  of  gayety  against  the  time  when 
uiy  Frenchmen  leave  me." 
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"  Ami,  Sire,  that  .i^ayety  won't  be  like  tlif  ilukt'".s  sword  — 
I  "11  give  it  to  your  Majesty  for  uothiiif,','"  auswcrtnl  D'Artagnaii, 
whose  exultation  was  so  great  that  his  feet  seciued  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground. 

"  Vnd  count."  added  Clirades,  turning  to  Athos,  -'come  to 
see  me  idso.  1  liave  an  inijinrtant  message  to  give  you.  Your 
hand,  duke." 

Monk  pressed  the  King's  hand. 

'•  Adieu,  gentlemen,"  said  Cliarles,  giving  a  hand  to  each  of 
tlie  Frenchmen,  who  carried  them  to  their  lips. 

'■  Well,"'  asked  Athos,  when  tliey  were  outside,  "  are  you 
satistied  ?'" 

"  Hush  !"  answered  D'Artagnan,  wild  wilii  joy,  '•  I  have  not 
seen  the  treasurer  yet.     The  snout  nniy  fall  on  my  head.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

SHOWS    HOW    KICHKS    MAY    HK    AX     IXCCMBRAXCK. 

D'Aktagnax  did  not  waste  his  time,  and  when  the  proper 
moment  arrived  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  Majesty's  lord  high 
treasurer. 

He  had  then  the  satisfaction  of  exchanging  a  bit  of  i)aper, 
covered  with  a  wretched  scrawl,  for  a  prodigious  number  of 
crowns  recently  stamped  with  tlie  etRgy  of  his  most  gracious 
^Majesty  Charles  II. 

Though  D'Artagnan  usually  had  perfect  mastery  over  him- 
self, yet,  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  he  could  not  keep  his  exulta- 
tion within  bounds,  a  state  of  mind  the  reader  will,  i)erhaps, 
comprehend,  if  he  be  only  inclined  to  make  some  allowance  for 
a  man  who  had  never,  since  he  was  born,  seen  so  nuiny  coins 
and  rolls  of  gold  pieces  arranged  side  by  side  in  an  order  it 
was  truly  pleasant  to  behold. 

The  treasurer  stowed  away  all  these  rolls  in  bags,  and 
stamped  tlie  arms  of  England  on  every  bag,  a  favor  treasurers 
do  not  grant  to  everybody. 

Then  he  said  to  D'Artagnan,  with  great  composure,  but  with 
tlie  politeness  that  was  due  to  a  man  honored  by  the  King's 
friendship  : 

"  Take  away  your  money,  sir.'" 
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"  Your  inonev  '. "  Such  a  thrill  as  the  words  sent  through 
every  fibre  of  D-.Vrtaguaii's  heart  he  had  never  felt  before. 
He  hjade.l  a  little  cart  with  the  bags  and  returned  home  in 
a  state  of  profound  meditation.  A  man  who  owns  three 
huiKlred  thousan.l  livres  can  no  longer  boast  of  an  unwrinkled 
brov,'  •  a  furrow  for  every  hundred  thousand  is  not  e.\cessive. 

D'Vrtagnan  shut  himself  in,  did  not  dine,  refused  admit- 
tance to  every  caller,  and  with  lamp  lighted  and  loaded  pistol 
on  the  table,  he  watched  during  the  night,  thinking  out  a 
method  whereby  he  might  prevent  these  lovely  crowns,  which 
had  passed  from  the  royal  coffers  into  his,  from  passing  again 
into  the  pockets  of  some  freebooter. 

The  only  means  lie  could  discover  was  to  lock  his  treasure 
ui)  for  a  time  under  locks  so  solid  that  no  wrist  could  break 
them,  and  so  complicated  that  no  ordinary  key  could  open  them. 
The  (Jascon  remembered  that  the  English  are  adei.ts  in  all 
sorts  of  mechanical  and  commercial  inventions  ;  so  he  resolved 
to  "0  in  search  of  a  mechanician  and  purchase  a  safe. 

He  had  not  to  go  far.  Mr.  Will  Jobson,  doing  business  in 
Piccadilly,  listened  to  his  sviggestious,  sympathized  with  his 
fears,  and  promised  to  make  him  a  safety  lock  that  should 
relieve  him  from  all  future  apprehensions. 

••  I  will  "  said  he,  "construct  a  piece  of  mechanism  for  you 
that  is  (luite  new.  At  the  first  serious  attempt  made  on  your 
lock,  an  invisible  disk  will  separate  into  two  parts,  and  a 
little  barrel,  equally  invisible,  will  vondt  forth  a  tiny  little 
copi)er  bullet  that  will  lay  the  intruder  flat  and  make  consid- 
erable noise  also.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious,"  cried  D'Artagnan, '•  the 
little  copper  bullet  especially.     And  now  fo.  your  terms. 
"  I  must  have  a  fortnight  to  work  on  it  and  fifteen  thousand 

livres  on  delivery."  r-    ^v,. 

I)-\rtagnan  frowned.  Why,  with  the  number  of  thieves 
that  there  were  in  London,  the  probability  was  that  at  tlie 
cud  of  the  fortnight  he  might  not  need  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  protect  his  vanished  property.  Besides,  hfteen 
thousand  livres  was  a  rather  stiff  amount  to  pay  for  securnig 
what,  with  due  watch tulness,  he  could  himself  secure  at  no 

cost  at  all'. 

"  I  will  reflect,"  said  he  ;  "thank  you,  s:r. 

And  he  fairly  ran  the  rest  of  the  way  home  ;  but  nobody 
had  as  yet  been  near  his  treasure. 


IIOM    incilES    MAY    BIC    AN    ISClMnRAXfE.      'l^/l 


Atlios  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  he 
found  him  so  tronbled  that  he  couhl  not  conceal  his  amazement, 

•'How  is  this?''  said  he;  "  rich  and  not  clieeriul  !  Wliy, 
is  not  wealth  the  very  thing  yon  longed  for  most ':  " 

"My  friend,  the  pleasures  you're  not  used  to  are  really 
more  annoying  than  the  /exations  to  which  you  are.  And 
now  a  little  advice  from  you,  if  you  please.  You  can  give  it, 
for  you  always  ha^-e  had  money.  When  a  fellow  has  money, 
what  ought  he  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  That  depends." 

"  What  have  yon  dcjne  with  yours  ?  How  is  it  you  have 
managed  to  he  neither  a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift  ?  Avarice 
dries  up  the  heart,  prodigality  melts  it  into  water." 

"  Fabricius  himself  never  uttered  a  profounder  truth.  But, 
in  fact,  my  money  has  never  given  me  any  trouble." 

"  Oh,  I  see.      Yon  have  it  out  at  interest  ?  " 

"  No ;  you  are  aware  that  I  iMjssess  a  rather  line  mansion, 
and  tlmt,  indeed,  it  forms  the  most  valuable  jiart  of  my 
property." 

"  Yes." 

"  80  that  you  can  become  as  rich  as  I  am,  richer,  if  you  like, 
in  the  same  way." 

"  liut  you  hide  away  your  income  somewhere  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  constructing  a  hiding-ijlace  in  a 
wall  ?  " 

"  I  never  did  such  a  thing  myself.'' 

"  Then  you  must  lodge  it  with  some  safe,  trustworthy  man 
of  business,  who  pays  you  a  fair  rate  of  interest." 

•'  Wrong  again." 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  what  do  you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  spend  what  I  have,  and  I  have  only  enough  for  my 
expenditure,  my  dear  D'Artagnan." 

"Oh,  I  understand.  But  you  are  a  great  lord,  and  an 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  livres  sli[)s  through  your  fingers 
easily.  And  then  you  have  certain  duties  to  fulfil  and  you 
must  cut  a  figure  in  the  world  suitable  to  your  station." 

"  Why,  my  friend,  from  all  I  can  sec,  you  are  quite  as  great 
a  lord  as  I  am,  and  this  money  of  yours  will  enable  you  to 
support  your  position  adequately." 

"Three  hundred  thousand  livres  I  I  must  put  away  the  two- 
thirds  of  it,  for  I  don't  need  them.'' 
Vol,  I.  - 1? 
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Kxcnsoiiio.  hut  1  tliiiik  vou  said, 


say,  —  in  short,  I  was  imder  tiie  iini)ressioii  you  luul  a  partiipr 


or  I  t'aiicv  1  ln'ard  vou 
liad 


Al 


1,  Dinrdi'jii.i 


vou  're  ri<'ht  I 


•lied  ])'ArtaL,'naii,  rcddeii- 


111  ^r. 

woi'( 


riaiichet!    I   luid    for<'otti'ii   IMainhct,  1    i;ive  you  my 


I :    w 


then 


inv  liuiidred  thousaiK 


I  livi 


OS  ''one  up  III 
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had  a  ph-asant  sound.     You're  riglit,  Athos,  I  am  not  rich  at 

all.     numpli  I  what  a  memory  you  have  I " 

••  Yes,  tiiaiik  <;od.  it  is  still  rather  retentive." 

••  That  honest  I'lanciiet  of  mine,"  growled  D'Artrgnan,  "  is 
not  going  to  make  a  bad  thing  out  of  his  speeulation.  Well, 
liang  it,  a  bargain,  1  suppose,  i^,  a  bargain." 

"  How  much  are  you  going  to  give  him  '.' '" 

'•Oh,"  relumed  D'Artagnan,  •'  he's  not  a  bad  fellow^,  and  I 
can  easily  settle  matters  with  him.  You  see  I  have  met  with 
some  mi.^fortunes,  have  been  at  great  exjiense,  and  all  that 
Avill  have  to  be  considered  in  the  winding  up  of  our  accounts. '" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Athos.  traiuiuilly,  ••  [  know  you,  and 
1  have'  no  tears  for  honest  I'lanchet ;  liis  interests  are  safer  in 
your  hands  than  they  could  be  in  mine.  Hut  as  you  have  no 
further  business  to  transact  in  London,  don't  you  think  it 
advisable  to  return  at  once  '.'  You  will  go  and  thank  his  Maj- 
esty, ask  if  he  has  any  orders  for  yon,  and  in  six  days  we 
shall   get  a  glim])se  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame." 

'•  My  dear  friend,  I  am  actually  wild  to  be  off ;  and  I  '11  go 
and  present  my  respects  to  the  King  at  once.'' 

"  1  have  to  call  on  certain  persons  in  the  city,  but,  after  I  do 
so,  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  Athos. 

'■  \\'ill  you  lend  me  (Irimaud  ?" 

"  \Vith  all  my  heart.     ^Yhat  do  you  want  him  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  something  very  simple  and  easy.  I  want  him  to 
have  an  eye  to  my  pistols ;  they  're  on  the  table  there,  close  to 
my  coffers."' 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  Athos,  placidly. 

"  And  he  won't  leave  the  room  '.'  " 

"  Xo  more  than  the  pistols  themselves." 

•'Then  I  'm  off  to  see  his  Majesty.     Gooddiye." 

^Yhen  ])'.\-rtagnan  mtered  the  I'alace  of  St.  James,  Charles 
II.  was  busy  with  his  correspondence,  and  our  musketeer  had 
to  dance  attendance  for  a  full  hour. 

\Yhile  striding  up  and  down  the  gallery,  from  the  windows  to 
the  doors,  and  from  the  do(ns  to  the  windows,  he  fancied  he  saw 
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ii  cloak  like  the  one  wuvii  by  Athos  passing  through  a  vesti- 
bule ;  but  when  he  was  going  to  find  out  whether  he  had 
s'.uinised  correctly  an  usher  summoned  him  to  the  presence  of 
the  King. 

(,'harle.s  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully  while  the  Gascon  was 
jiouring  out  his  thanks. 

'•  Chevalier,"  said  he,  "  you  really  don't  owe  me  any  thanks. 
The  story  of  the  box  in  which  you  packed  our  worthy  general 
—  I  mean  our  excellent  Duke  of  Albemarle  —  is  worth  four 
times  the  money  1  paiil  you.'' 

And  the  King  burst  into  a  tit  of  laughter. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  think  it  proi»fr  to  interrupt  his  Majesty, 
bi  t  listened  with  an  air  of  modest  self-approbation. 

••  By  the  way,"  continued  Chaj-les,  "  has  Monk  really  for- 
given you,  I  wonder?  "' 

>■  Forgiven  me  !     I  hope  so,  Sire." 

'•  You  do  ?  Still,  you  know,  it  was  a  rather  cruel  trick. 
Odds-fish  I  to  pack  up  the  most  important  personage  of  the 
English  Revolution  in  a  barrel,  just  as  if  he  were  a  herring! 
In  your  jdace,  chevalier.  I  should  feel  a  bit  uneasy." 

'•But,  Sire  —  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  aware  ^lonk  calls  you  his  friend.  But  lie 
has  too  penetrating  an  eye  not  to  have  a  memory,  and  too 
lofty  a  brow  not  to  have  a  great  deal  of  pride;  ijrande  sitjjer- 
rl/liim,  you  know." 

'•I'm  determined,  from  this  out,  that  I'll  study  Latin," 
said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 

"  I  see  it,"  cried  the  merry  monarch,  "  I  see  I  must  heal  the 
breach  between  you  two  ;  1  "11  set  about  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner — '' 

D'Artagnan  bit  his  mustache. 

"  Will  your  Majesty  permit  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Speak,  chevalier,  speak." 

"  Well,  Sire,  you  have  alarmed  me  terribly.  If  your 
Majesty  set  about  arranging  the  matter  in  the  mode  you  sug- 
gest, I  'm  a  lo.st  man,  — the  duke  will  have  me  assassinated." 

The  King  again  burst  out  laughing,  and  this  changed  the 
alarm  of  D'Artagnan  into  downright  dismay. 

'•  Sire,  for  goodness'  sake  promise  me  to  let  me  manage 
this  affair  in  my  own  way;  and  if  your  Majesty  have  no 
further  need  of  my  services  —  " 

'•  No,  I  cannot,  chevalier.     By  the  way,  you  're  not  wishing 
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to  leave  us  ?  "  answered  Charles,  with  another  hilarious  out- 
break tiiat  coiiiplt'ted  the  tliscoiutitiire  of  our  poor  musketeer. 
'•  Yes,  if  your  Majesty  have  no  further  eoniniaiuls." 
( 'harles  became  suddenly  serious  or  almost  s(j. 
"  Hut   I   have.     I   wish   you  to  see  my  sister,  the  Princess 
Henrietta.      Is  she  aecjuaiiited  with  you?" 

'•No,  Sire,  —  moreover,  an  old  soldier  like  niy.self  is  hardly 
a  pleasant  sight  for  a  lively  young  prineess."' 

'•  I  tell  you  I  want  my  sister  to  form  your  acquaintance.      I 
wish  her  to  have  you  to  rely  on,  should  she  ever  need  help."' 

*'  Sire,  any  one  who  is  dear  to  y(jur  Majesty  is  sacred  to 
me." 

"  I  believe  you.     Parry  I  come  this  way,  my  old  friend." 

A  side  door  opened  and  Parry  entered.  He  looked  delighted 
as  soon  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  D'Artagnan. 

"  What  is  Rochester  about?  *'  said  the  King. 

"  He  is  on  the  canal  with  the  ladies,"  answered  Parry. 

"  And  Buckingham  ?  "' 

"  He  is  there  also." 

"  That 's  fortunate.  You  will  conduct  the  chevalier  to 
Villiers  —  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  family  name,  chevalier  — 
and  request  him  to  present  M.  d'Artagnan  to  I'rincess  Henri- 
etta."' 

I'arry  bowed  and  smiled  at  '3'Artagnan. 

"Chevalier,"  continued  the  King,  "this  is  your  last  aiuli- 
ence,  and  you  can  leave  whenever  you  wish." 

"  Thanks,  Sire." 

"  But  I  would  advise  you  to  make  your  peace  with  ilonk." 

"Oh!  Sire  —  " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  I  ha\e  placed  one  of  my  vessels  at 
your  disj)osal  ?"' 

"  Why,  Sire,  your  kindness  overpowers  me.  But  1  really 
cannot  think  of  putting  your  Majesty's  officers  to  any  trouble 
on  my  account." 

The  King  clapped  D'Artagnan  on  the  shoulder. 

"  No  one  will  be  put  to  any  trouble  on  your  account,  but 
rather  on  account  of  an  ambassador  I  am  sending  to  France. 
You  will  like  him  as  a  companion,  I  fancy,  for  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  hin:."" 

D'Artagnan  looked  astonisaed. 

"His  name  is  the  (^mte  de  la  Fere,  the  person  you  call 
Athos,"  added  the  King,  endiug   as  he  had   begun   the  con- 
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versation,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  Adieu,  chevalier,  adieu  !  Keep 
a  place  in  your  heart  for  nie,  as  I  do  for  you." 

Then,  alter  a  gesture  to  Parry  to  learn  if  any  one  were  wait- 
ing in  the  next  apartment,  he  vanished  into  his  study,  leaving 
the  chevalier  in  a  state  of  utter  bewihlernieut  after  this 
strange  audience. 

The  old  man  took  his  arm  in  a  friendly  way,  and  led  him 
into  the  gardens. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


Oy    THfc    CANAL. 

OvKii  the  dark  green  waters  of  the  canal,  bordered  with 
marble  curbstones,  upon  which  time  had  already  scattered  many 
a  stain  of  black  and  sundry  tufts  of  moss,  glided  majestically 
ii  long  flat  boat,  adorned  with  Englisli  flags,  covered  with  dam- 
asked tapestry  that  trailed  its  fringes  in  the  stream,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dais.  Eiglit  rowers  leaning  lightly  on  their 
oars  sent  it  along  on  its  course  with  the  graceful  slowness  of 
the  swans  that,  disturbed  in  their  time-honored  ownership  by 
the  track  made  by  the  bark,  looked  on  from  afar  at  this  brill- 
iant and  noisy  pageant.  We  say  noisy,  for  there  were  four 
lute  and  guitar  players  aboard,  two  singers,  ind  several  court- 
iers, all  bedizened  with  gola  and  jewels,  aid  all  vieing  for 
the  prize  of  pleasing  the  Princess  Henrietta  Stuart,  grand- 
daughter of  Henri  IV.,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  sister  of 
( 'harles  II.,  who  was  seated  in  the  place  of  honor  under  the 
dais. 

We  are  acquainted  with  this  youthful  princess  ;  we  saw  her 
with  her  'mother  at  the  Louvre,  in  want  of  wood  and  bread, 
and  fed  by  the  coadjutor  and  the  parliament.  Like  her  brothers, 
then,  she  had  had  a  struggle  mi  her  early  days.  But  she  had 
suddenly  awakened  from  tiiat  long  and  horrible  dream, 
awakened  to  tind  herself  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  throne  aiul 
surrounded  by  courtiers  and  flatterers.  Like  Mary  Stuart,  then, 
after  leaving  her  prison  she  breathed  the  air  of  life  and  lib- 
erty;  but,  >inlike  Mary  Stuart,  she  also  breathed  the  air  of 
power  and  oi>ulence. 

The  princess  had  grown  up  to  be  a  strikingly  beautiful 
woman,  and  ever  since  the  Restoration  this  beauty  of  hers  had 
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been  universally  ajipreciatod.  Tt  was  enhanced  by  an  air  of 
l.ridt  \,liicli  she  liad  lost  dnriiij,'  her  inist'ortiines  and  regained 
during,'  her  prosperity.  She  was  resplendent  in  lier  joy  and 
liappiness,  like  tliosehotdiouse  flowers  which  h:ue,'  tlieir  heails 
when  I'or^'otten  diirini,'  the  early  frosts  of  autumn,  hut,  wanned 
bv  the  atmosphere  of  their  natal  soil,  raise  them  on  tlie  morrow 
and  look  more  ^'or^'eous  than  ever. 

Villiers,  Duke  of  liuckinj,diam.  the  son  of  the  man  who 
played  so  celebrated  a  rAle  in  the  early  chapters  of  our  .story, 
a  luindsome  cavalier,  melancholy  with  women  ami  merry  with 
men,  and  Wilmot,  Karl  id'  Uoi'hester.  merry  with  men  and 
women  alike,  were  at  this  moment  staiidin;,'  bebuc  tlie  princess, 
and  contendin.L,'  for  the  priviles^'e  of  amusini;  her. 

As  for  the  beautiful  young  lady  herself,  reeliniii;,'  on  gold- 
end>r()idered  velvet  cushions  and  steejiing  her  hands  listlessly 
in  the  current,  slie  listened  carelessly  to  the  musicians  with- 
out hearing  them,  and  heard  the  two  courtiers  without  — 
apparently  —  listening  to  them. 

And  the  reason  for  this  was  that  Henrietta,  a  most  charm- 
ing creature,  a  woman  who  united  in  her  own  person  all  the 
graces  that  adorned  her  sex  both  in  France  and  England,  not 
being  in  love  as  yet,  turned  her  fondness  for  coquetry  into  a 
cruel  sport.  And  so  her  countenance  was  hardly  ever  lit  up 
by  a  smile,  that  innocent  favor  grant^l  by  young  maidens; 
and  if  she  sometimes  raised  her  eyes,  it  was  to  rivet  them  on 
some  cavalier  so  steadily  that  liis  usual  luddushing  gallantry 
took  alarm  and  became  ([uite  abject. 

However,  the  k)at  still  continued  its  progress,  the  nuisicians 
plied  their  trade  furiously,  and  the  courtiers  were  almost  as 
much  out  of  breath  as  they  were.  Moreover,  the  monotony  of 
the  exclusion  was  evidently  beginning  to  pall  on  the  i>rincess, 
for  all  of  a  smhlen  she  shook  her  head  impatiently  and  f aid : 

"Oh,. gentlemen,  we  have  had  enough  of  this,  let  us  return." 

"Ahi  your  royal  Highness,"  answered  ]>uekingham,  "  we 
are  very  iiufortunate,  since  we  have  not  been  able  to  render 
this  excursion  ]ileasant  for  you." 

"  My  mother  is  waiting  for  me,"  replied  the  i)rincess  ;  "and 
besides,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  feel  dreadfully  bored,  gentle- 
men.'" 

While  uttering  these  merciless  words,  the  princess  made  an 
effort  to  console  with  an  amiable  glance  the  two  young  noble- 
men, who  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  such  frankness- 
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The  rrlance,  howpvor,  producpcl  it3  usual  pffoft,  and  the  two 
faces  brij;ht«Micil ;  but  as  if  tlie  royal  ('(xiuctte  had  imagined 
that  she  hail  been  a  little  too  eondescending  to  tliese  laero 
mortals,  she  started  abruptly,  turned  her  baik  on  her  two 
adorers,  and  to  all  appearaiu-e  plunged  into  a  reverie  iu  whirh, 
cvidc'iitly,  they  had  no  share. 

liuckinghani  bit  his  lips  angrily,  for  he  was  really  in  love 
witli  Henrietta,  a  d  so  everything  eonnected  with  her  had  a 
serious  aspect  in  his  eyes.  l?o(  hester  bit  his  lips,  too,  but  as 
wit  was  a  far  more  jnarked  feature  in  his  charactiu'  than  was 
licart,  he  did  so  i)urely  and  simply  to  repress  a  tit  of  malieious 
laughter.  The  princess,  turning  away  from  the  young  men, 
allowed  her  gaze  to  wander  to  the  green  and  tlowei-enamelled 
banks  on  each  siilc  of  her.  She  caught  a  glimpse  (d'  I'arry  and 
DWrtagnan  in  the  distance. 

"  Who  is  that  over  yonder?  "'  she  asked. 

The  two  young  men  turned  round  with  the  cpucknesa  of 
lightning. 

"Parry,"'  answered  Buckingham;  "only  Parry.'' 

"  Kxcnse  me,"  said  Rochester,  "he  has  some  one  with  him, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  has,"'  said  t!ie  princess,  languidly;  "  but, 
duke,  pray,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  words  'only  Parry'?" 

"  I  liave  used  them,  madanie,  because  our  faithful  Parry,  our 
vagrant  Parry,  our  eternal  Parry,  is  not,  I  fancy,  of  any  great 
cousecpience."' 

"  Vou  are  in  error,  my  lord  duke.  Parry,  the  '  vagrant 
Parry,"  as  you  call  him,  has  been  a  vagrant  in  the  service  of 
my  family,  and  the  sight  of  this  old  man  always  affords  me 
the  greatest  pleasure."' 

The  Princess  Henrietta  followed  the  ordinary  route  taken 
by  ])retty  woTuen,  and,  above  all,  by  pretty  coquettes.  She 
passed  from  caprice  to  spitefulness ;  the  gallant  had  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  her  caprice,  the  courtier  was  now  forced  to 
I  lit  up  with  her  spitefulness.  Buckingham  bowed,  but  did 
lint  answer. 

•■  It  is  quite  true,  madame,"  said  Rochester,  bowing  also, 
••  that  Parry  is  the  model  of  faithful  servants.  But,  madame, 
he  is  no  longer  young,  and  we  are  amused  only  by  what  is 
cheerful.     Now,  is  an  old  man  really  a  cheerful  spectacle  ?  "' 

••  Enough,  my  lord,"'  answered  the  princess,  dry'y ;  *•  I  am 
not  pleased  with  the  tone  of  your  couversatiou." 
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Th.Mi,  as  if  (•(.iimimiiiiK'  witli  herself,  sliP  iiuiriimred  : 

'•  Tlie     little    resiiect    my    hmther's     fiieiids    have    for    my 

brother's  servants  is  really  astoiiiKlin;,' ! "' 

"Ah!   mailame,"' exclaimed  HuckiiiKhain,  "  your  myal  Ilinh- 

nessplaiits  in  my  heart  a  da^rger  that  has  l.eeii  forged  by  your 

own  hands." 

"What  dues  that  phrase  mean,  duke?  it  is  turnr.l  like  a 
Kreiu'h  madrigal.     I  do  not  understand  it." 

••It  means,  nuidame,  tiiat  you  yourself,  you  who  are  so 
kind  and  (harming  and  tender,  have  sometimes  langlied  - 
pardon  me,  I  .should  have  said  smiled  —at  the  senile,  gabble 
of  that  ex^•ellellt  i'arry,  with  respect  to  whom  you  exhibit  such 
sensibility  on  the  jirosent  occasion." 

'•  .Vnd  "if,  my  lord  duke,  1  have  .so  far  forgotten  myself,  it  is 
not  your  ])lace  to  remind  me  of  the  fact." 

And  she  *urneil  round  impatiently. 

"  Apparently  my  good  friend  Parry  desires  to  speak  with 
me.      Lord   Ko'chester,  oblige  me  by  ordering  them  to  row  to 

shore.''  •  ,         1  1 

KiK-hester  hastened  to  repeat  the  princess  s  order,  and  a 
moment  later  the  boat  touched  the  bank. 

'•  Let  us  get  on  land,  gentlemen,"  said  the  princess,  taking 
Rochester's  arm,  although  Buckingham  was  nearer  and  had 
offered  his.  Then  Rochester,  with  an  ill-concealed  exultation 
that  pierced  the  unfortunate  Buckingham's  heart  through  and 
through,  es<(.ite(l  Henrietta  over  the  little  bridge  which  the 
sailors  had  thrown  from  the  royal  boat  on  to  the  bank. 

"  Where  is  your  royal  Highness  going  ';"'  asked  Rochester. 

"  Vou  can  see  for  yourself,  my  lord  ;  I  am  g(jing  to  meet 
my  good  friend,  '  the  vagrant  I'arry,"  as  his  grace  of  Bucking- 
ham has  stvled  him.  He  is  trying  to  see  me  with  those  eyes 
that  have  been  dimmed  by  the  tears  he  has  shed  over  our  mis- 
fortunes." ,  ,11-1 

'•  Great  heavens  !  '  exclaimed  Rocrhester,  "  your  royal  High- 
ness is  iii  a  terribly  melancholy  mood  to-<lay.  You  must  think 
us,  I  am  afraid,  ridiculous  fools  — " 

"  Sr)eak  for  yourself,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Buckingham ; 
"as  for  me,  her' royal  Highness  dislikes  me  so  much  that  she 
does  not  think  of  me  at  all  1  "  ,       ,      i  ^^ 

Neither  Rochester  nor  the  princess  answered;  the  latter 
forced  her  escort  to  adopt  a  quicker  pace.  Buckingham  lagged 
a  little  behind,  and  turned  his  isolation  to  account  by  biting 
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his  hamlkprcliief  so  furiously  tliat  tli;it  pifi  ■■  .if  citiihric  w.as 
soon  torn  into  rags. 

'•  I'arry,  my  good  Parry,"  said  the  princess,  in  lier  soft,  low- 
|iitcliod  tones,  "  come  tliis  way.  I  saw  you  were  looking  for 
luc  and  I  am  waiting  for  yon." 

"  All,  niadaine,"  broke  in  Rochester,  with  the  charitable 
object  of  helping  his  companion,  who,  as  we  have  sai<l,  had 
stiiyed  a  little  behind, '•  if  I'arry  <loes  not  see  you,  the  man 
with  him  ought  to  be  a  fairly  good  guide,  even  for  a  blind 
man,  for  he  has,  really,  eyes  of  Hame  ;  the  fellow  is  a  double- 
lamped  lantern."' 

•'  And  the  face  he  is  lighting  is  a  very  handsome  and  mar- 
tial-l(joking  one,''  said  the  i)rincess,  determined  to  let  no 
npportunity  slip  of  making  an  open  attack  on  her  adorers. 

Rochester  bent  low. 

"  He  has  one  of  those  energetic,  soldierly  heads  you  never 
see  outside  of  France,"'  she  added,  with  the  persistence  of  the 
woman  who  is  sure  of  impunity. 

iiochester  and  Buckingluim  exchanged  glances  that  signitied  : 
"  What  in  the  mischief  ails  her  '.' "' 

"  Go  and  find  out  what  Parry  wishes,  duke,"  said  Henri- 
etta, "  go." 

The  young  man,  regarding  this  order  as  a  favor,  shook  oft' 
his  depression  and  hurrjed  to  meet  Pariy,  who,  followed  by 
l>".\rtagnan,  advanced  slowly  toward  the  noble  party.  I'any 
walked  slowly  l)ecause  of  his  age.     D'Artagnan  walked  slowly 

—  and  majestically  — because  it  was  the  way  in  which  a 
l>"Aitagnan  who  owned  the  third  of  a  million  ought  to  walk, 
that  is  to  say,  with  no  swagger,  but  also  with  no  timidit)'. 

When  Buckingham,  who  had  shown  extreme  eagerness  to 
comjily  with  the  commands  of  the  princess,  now  seated  upon  a 
marble  bench,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  few  steps  she  had  taken, 

—  when  Buckingham,  we  say,  was  within  a  few  steps  of  Parry, 
the  latter  recognized  him. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  quite  out  of  breath,  "  your  grace  will  obey 
■\n  order  given  by  the  King  ?  " 

'•  What  is  it.  Parry  ? '"  asked  the  young  man,  with  a  kind  of 
coldness  tempered  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  princess. 

"  His  Majesty  requests  you  to  present  this  gentleman  to 
Princess  Henrietta."' 

•'  l^ut  in  the  first  place,  who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  the  duke, 
haughtily. 
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It  (lid  not  take  niueli,  as  \vp  know,  to  nottk"  DWttagnan  ; 
Buc'kiugham's  tone  did  not  please  him  at  all.  He  surveyed 
the  courtier  from  top  to  toe,  and  two  flashes  shot  Iroui  l)eiieath 
his  frowning  temples.     Then,  with  an  effort 

"  M.  le  Chevalier  d'.Vrtagnan."  he  answered  composedly. 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur,  but  all  1  know  so  far  is  youi  name." 

"  Which  signifies  ?  "' 

"  Which  signifies  that  I  do  not  know  you." 

"  I  am  more  fortunate  than  vo»i.  then,  for  1  had  tlie  lumor  of 
knowing  your  family  and  i)articularly  your  illustrious  father, 

the  late  iluke." 

"  My  father  ?  Yes,  monsieur,  it  seems  to  me  1  rememljer  — 
M.  le  ("hevalier  d'Artagnan,  you  say  '!  " 

D'Artagnan  bowed. 

"  Himself  in  person,"  said  he. 

'>  Pardon  me,  but  are  you  not  one  of  those_  Frenchmen  who 
had  certain  secret  relations  with  my  father  '.'  "' 

"Correct,  my  lord  dvike.      I  am  one  of  those  Frenchmen. 

"Then  is  it  not  strange  that  my  father  never  heard  of  you 
during  his  lifetime  ?" 

"  Ves,  mv  lord  duke,  but  he  heard  of  me  at  the  time  of  liis 
death.  It"  was  I  who  warned  him,  through  the  valet  de 
chambre  of  Anne  of  Austria,  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring. 
Unluckily,  mv  warning  came  too  late.." 

"No  niatter,  monsieur,"  said  liuckingham,  "I  suppose  that 
after  once  intending  to  render  a  service  to  the  father,  you  have 
come  now  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  son." 

"In  the  first  place,  your  grace,"  answered  D'Artagnan, 
phle<nnaticallv,  "  1  have"  no  intention  of  seeking  anybody  s 
protection.  His  Majesty  King  Charles  II.,  to  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  doing  some  service,  —  I  had  best  tell  your 
grace  that  mv  life  has  been  spent  in  doing  similar  kinds  of 
services,  —King  Charles  II.,  then,  no  doubt  with  the  purpose 
of  showing  me  special  lionor,  desired  that  I  should  be  pre- 
serted  to  liis  sister,  the  Princess  IIenri.jtta,  to  whom  I  might 
also,  perhaps,  have  the  pleasure  of  being  useful  on  some  future 
occanion.  Now,  the  King,  learning  that  you  were  at  present 
wit',  the  i)rincess.  requested  Parry  to  conduct  me  to  your 
presence.  That  is  all  the  mvsterv  there  is  to  it.  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  favor  to  ask  of  you,  :ind  if  yo^x  do  n.it  care  to  present 
me    to   h"r   roval   Highness,  I    shall  be  pained  at  having  to 
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ilispensp    with   your   sdrvicps,    but    bold   enough    to    present 
myself.-' 

•'  At  least,"  retorted  Huekinghani,  determined  to  have  the 
list  word,  "you  will  not  flinch  iroin  an  explanation  that  has 
been  provoked  by  yourself." 

•'  I  never  tiineh,  monsieur."  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  As,  however,  you  have  had  certain  relations  with  my 
father  you  must  be  acquainted  w  ith  some  private  details?" 

'■These  relations  are  now  very  remote  from  us;  you  were  not 
born  at  the  time,  and  the  handful  of  unlucky  diamond  studs  I 
it'ceived  from  his  liand  and  carried  to  France  would  hardly 
serve  as  an  excu.se  for  awakening  so  many  memories." 

'•Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Ihickingham,  quickly  advancing  to 
I>"Artagnaii  and  holding  out  liis  haiul,  ••  it  was'you,  then  .'  It 
was  you  whom  my  iatlier  sought  for  so  eagerly,  you  who  had  a 
1  iglit  to  liope  for  so  much  from  us  I  " 

••Hope:  I  have  quite  a  genius  for  hoping;  I  have  done 
little  el.se  but  hope  during  my  entire  life." 

In  the  meantime  the  princess,  Avho  had  grown  tired  waiting 
tor  the  stranger,  rose  and  approached. 

'•  .Vt  least,  monsieur,"  said  l>uckii)giiain,  '•  you  won"t  have 
to  lose  any  time  lioping  for  tlie  introduction  you  have  requested 
of  me." 

Then,  turning  rou'.ul  and  bowing  to  Henrietta: 

'•  Madame,"  said  vhe  young  man,  "  the  King,  your  brother, 
ilcsires  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  your 
royal  Highness  M.  le  Chevalier  dWrtagnan." 

••  in  order  that  your  royal  Highness  m.iy  have  at  hand,  when 
needed,  a  stanch  chan;pion  and  a  firm  friend,"  added  Tarry. 

I''Artagiiaii  bowed. 

"  You  have  something  further  to  say,  have  you  not.  Parry  ?  " 
answered  the  princess,  with  a  smile  for  the  benefit  of  D'Arta- 
gnan. though  her  words  were  for  the  aged  servitor. 

•■  Yes,  madame,  his  Majesty  wishes  you  never  to  forget  the 
i:icrits  and  services  of  .M.  d'Artagnan,  to  whom  his  Majesty 
-  lys  he  owes  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom." 

iiuckingham,  the  princess,  and  Rochester  exchanged  looks  of 
;i^tnnisliment. 

'•  Another  little  secret,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "of  which  I  .'^liall 
not.  in  all  {trobability.  boast  to  the  son  of  his  Majesty  King 
f'h.iiles  II.,  just  as  T  have  not  made  any  boast  to  you  in  con- 
nection with  your  father's  diamonds." 
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.<Maaan.P.-  suid  Buokinghan,  "the  rl.ovalier  has  for  tl^ 
sPCHid  tin..',  recalled  to  n,y  i.ionmry  an  incident  ns la  U  has 
an  ed  nv  .uri<,silv  to  such  a  .legree  that  I  must  ask  your 
n,yar  Highness's  leave  to  ..ouveise  ^vith  hm,  tor  a  moment  in 

^"mIoC.  duke."  said  the  lunu'css.  -  but  bring  back  quickly  to 
the  sister  the  friend  who  is  so  .Icvoted  to  the  brother 

\ncl  she  again  took  Rochester's  arm,  while  Buckingham  took 

''^[Si"  said  ,he  duke,  "  ,ray  relate  to  me  the  entire 
history  of  the  diamon.ls ;  no  one  knows  anything  about  it  in 
Kngland,  not  even  the  son  of  its  hero.  '  •  ,  ,  ^.„  ,...i^tP 

u  My  lord  duke,  the  only  person  who  had  '^^  ■■>.f  t^^  ,  ''^^ 
that  history  was  your  father.  He  has  .leen.ed  it  his  duty  to 
be  silent,  and  I  must  ask  vour  permission  to  imitate  him. 

And  iVvrtagnan  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  upon  whom 
entreaties  can  make  no  impression.  K„nl.in,v1nm 

.  Since  that  is  the  case,  monsieur,  =^'--*^';^'  „«  %^;"^^^",'^; 
<' pardon  my  indiscretion,  I  beseech  y.m  ;    and  if  I,  too,  ^^e^e 

one  day  to  enter  France  —  ''  noHee 

And  he  turned  to  look  at  the  princess,  who  took  "o  notice 

of  him,  being  absorbed,  or  apparently  absorbed,  m  the  task  ot 

listening  to  Rochester. 
Buckingham  sighed. 

.'Well,  then? -'inquired  IT  Artagnan.  ,„ 

"  I  was  saving :  '  If  1,  too,  were  one  day  to  enter  Fiance  — 
a  Yon -11  enter  it,  duke,  I  'H  answer  for  that,-  said  D'Arta- 

gnan,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  '.'  ''  _     .  , 

..  Oh   I  have  a  strange  knack  for  predicting  events,  and  am 

nuely    mistaken    in    niy    presentiments.      Should   you   enter 

'''■:■  T&nI'mmilieur,  T  shall  ask  of  you,  to  -hose  pee  Hess 
friendship  kings  are  indebted  for  their  crowns,  a  little  of  that 
]e>'ar<l  you  ome  entertained  for  my  lather, 
^.^h  h.id  duke."  answered  D'Artagnan,  "  I  assure  you  I 
shall  feel  highlv  honored  if  m  France  you  should  condesceiu 
to  remember  that  you  once  met  me  here.     And  now,  with  youi 

permission  — 

Then  turning  to  the  princess:  .  iii      f 

^Madame,"    sai.l  he,    "your  royal  Highness  is  ^^^-fj^ 

■P.. ^    o..,i   aa  ^,,..1.   1   lione  to  see  you  some    day  in    l  aiis. 
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One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  will  be  the  day  upon 
which  you  shall  give  nie  any  order,  no  matter  what  be  its 
nature,  tliat  will  assure  me  you  have  not  forgotten  the  advice 
of  your  august  brother." 

And  lie  bowed  to  the  young  princess,  who  offered  him  hei 
hand  to  kiss  with  right  royal  graciousness. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  lUickingham,  in  an  undertone,  "  what 
must  a  man  do  to  obtain  a  similar  favor  from  your  royal 
Highness?" 

"  Really,  (hike,"  answered  the  princess,  "you  had  better  ask 
M.  d'Artagnan;  perhaps  he  will  tell  you." 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


now    D  ARTAGN'AX,    JUST    AS     IF     HE     WERE    A    FAIRY,    DREW    A 
SUMMER    RESIxjEXCE    FROM    A    DEAL    BOX. 

The  King's  words  anent  Monk's  vanity  had  inspired 
D'.Vrtagnan  with  no  small  degree  of  apprehension.  During 
his  entire  life  the  lieutenant  had  exhibited  a  kind  of  genius  in 
electing  his  enemies  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  if  he  could  neither  placate  nor  conquer  them,  it  had 
not  been  for  want  of  trying.  But  many  things  in  our  existence 
ilcpend  on  the  point  of  view.  Life  is  a  magic  lantern,  the 
aspects  of  which  the  eye  of  man  modifies  every  year.  As  a 
consequence,  between  the  last  day  of  a  year,  during  which 
everything  seemed  to  us  white,  and  the  first  day  of  the  follow 
ing  year,  during  which  everything  will  seem  to  us  black,  there 
elapses  but  a  single  night. 

Now  when  D'Artagnan  departed  from  Calais  with  his  ten 
rascals,  he  would  have  thought  as  little  of  having  a  set-to  with 
;i  (Udiath,  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  a  Holofernes  as  he  would  of 
(Hissing  swords  with  a  recruit  or  cracking  a  joke  with  his 
liindlady.  At  that  time  he  resembled  the  hawk,  which  when 
]iinched  with  hunger  will  assault  a  ram;  for  hunger  blinds. 
But  D'Artagnan  gorged  with  wealth,  D'Artagnan  the  con- 
([ueror,  D'Ariagnan  elated  with  such  a  hard-won  triumph  — 
such  a  D'Artagnan  had  too  much  to  lose  not  to  weigh  every 
cliance  of  possible  ill-luck  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 

Un  his  way  home  from  the  palace,  then,  he  turned  all  soiis 
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of  plans  over  in  Ins  n.in.l  for  uiollifying  tl.e  resentment  of 
Monk,  a  man  so  powerful  that  oven  Kin-^  Charles  Imnselt  had 
to  be  very  eantious  in  his  .lealin;.^s  with  hnn  .Now.  as  this 
,nonarch  was  har.lly  yet  tinnly  seated  nu  '"s  throi.e,  he  niu^h 
soon  need  the  aid  of  his  protector,  and  should  that  piotector 
demand  suc-h  a  tritlin-  satisfaction  as  the  transportation  of 
'l  d-Artagnan,  or  his  m.-areeration  in  a  Mddesex  dungeon  or 
the  dropping  of  him  quietly  over  the  side  ot  the  vessel  that 
was  beain-  him  from  Dover  to  I'.oulogne,  why,  the  prof^.j" 
Tould  neve^refnse  his  protector  such  a  paltry  favor  as  any  o 
these  would  be.  Bo.mis  of  this  cliara.'t.M'  are  granted  In  kings 
to  vicer.)ys  without  attracting  any  notice  w-liateyer 

It  was  not  even  necessary  tliat  the  King  should  t.ike  a  hand  in 
the  "ame  in  which  Monk  was  to  have  his  revenge.  His  Ma]esty  .s 
art^n  the  affair  would  simply  be  limited  to  the  f»"^  •- ;/ 
pardoning  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  for  anything  he  might  n- 
dertake  against  DWrtagnan.  To  set  the  conscience  ot  the 
Dike  of  A^inarle  at  re^t.  all  that  was  needed  was  the  rov^l 
te  ahsolrn,  littered  as  a  jest,  or  a  scrawl  on  a  parchment  with 
the  woicU  Caroh,s  7i'.r  at  the  bottom;  and  th.  consequence 
of  the  two  words  spoken  or  of  the  two  wonls  written  would 
be  equally  ruinous,  accor.ling  to  his  excited  fancy,  to  our  poor 

^^AndS' he  stood  alone,  and  this  f-n- such  a  perspicacious 
personage  as  our  musketeer  was  rather  oimnous.     He  was  not 
eve     quite  sure  he  could  rely  upon  the  friendship  ot   Athos 
C>rtainlv,  if  it  were  a  (piestioiiof  hard  knocks  and  cutting  and 
thrusting  he  might  depend  on  the  aid  of  his  comrade.     But.  in 
a  delicate  matter  involving  the  honor  of  a  king,  especially   f 
there  were  the  slightest  reason  for  imputing  his  mistortune    o 
oui:  uidoward  a^ndent  with   which   ("harles  had  appa..ir% 
no  connection,  D-Artagnan  was  too  well  acinainted  with  tie 
vovalist  sentiments  of  Athos  to  doubt  his  perfect  trust         be 
Inviltv  of  the  English  sovereign.    He  would  content  hiinselt 
wlt5;ih:Jd^ng  fi.>^ls  of  tears 'on    the  tomb  of   ^^^-^^ 
friend  and  composing  an  epitaph  setting  torth  that  f uend  s 
virtues  11,  the  most  eloquent  style  possible. 

<■•  Decidedly,'"  was  the  conclusi.m  ot  the  Gascon,  —  a  conclu- 
siun  that  resulted  from  premises  which  he  worked  out  in 
silence  and  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  voicing,-  de- 
cidedlv  1  must  make  it  up  with  .Nbmk  and  must  hnd  out  whethei 
he  has  taken  what  has  occurred  to  heart  or  not.     If,  whicli  Uoa 
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forbid,  he  prove  cold  and  ungracious,  I  '11  ask  Athos  to  tako 
my  money  away  with  liiin,  and  I  '11  stay  in  England  myself 
just  long  enough  to  unmask  him  ;  then,  at  the  first  sign  of 
iiostility,  —  T  h;ve  some  shrewdness  and  dexterity,  —  I  '11  de- 
camj)  and  take  refuge  with  Biiokingham,  who,  I  fancy,  is  at 
bottom  rather  a  good-natured  fellow;  in  return  for  his  hospi- 
tality, I  will  tell  him  all  about  the  diamonds.  The  story  can 
now  compromise  no  one  but  rn  old  queen,  and  the  woman  who 
could  marry  a  measly  skinflint  like  Mazarin  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  having  been  once  the  mistress  of  such  a  handsome 
jiobleman  as  Buckingham.  Murdlonx  !  it 's  the  very  thing  to 
do ;  I  won't  let  Monk  get  the  whip-hand  of  me.  But !  —  I 
have  an  idea !  " 

We  know  that,  generally  s])eaking,  ideas  were  not  the  things 
that  D'Artagnau  lacked  most.  That  he  had  got  one  now,  how- 
ever, was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  buttoned  himself  up  to 
tlie  cliin,  and  nothing  stimulated  his  imagination  better  than 
tliis  mode  —  called  ucclntion  by  the  Romans  —  of  preparing 
for  all  eventualities.  When  he  reached  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle's he  was  quite  in  a  perspiration.  He  was  shown  into 
tlie  vice.oy's  study  with  a  readiness  that  proved  he  w^  re- 
garded as  a  friend  of  the  house. 

"  My  lord  duke,"  said  D'Artaguan,  with  that  air  of  frank- 
ness he  knew  so  well  how  to  give  to  his  features,  '*  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  grace's  advice." 

Monk,  as  ti,','htly  buttoned  up  morally  as  the  Gascon  was 
physically,  said : 

"  Well,  ask  it,  ray  dear  fellow." 

And  he  assumed  an  expression  of  frankness  that  fully 
equalled  D'Artagnan's  own. 

'<  But  first  of  all,  my  lord  duke,  you  must  promise  me  both 
secrecy  and  forgiveness." 

'•  I  promise  whatever  you  require.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 
speak  out.'' 

'•  The  trouble  is,  your  grace,  that  I  don't  like  the  way  the 
King  is  going  on."' 

"Indeed!  and  what  is  it  you  don't  like  in  him,  my  dear 
lieutenant?" 

"  I  don't  like  his  Majesty's  jokes  ;  some  of  them  are  really 
injurious   to  his  servants  ;    I   don't  know  of  any  weapon   that 
:aii  inflict  a  deeper  wound  on  soldiers  like  us  than  a  joke." 
Mfjuk  did  his  very  best  to  hide  his  thoughts  ;   but  D'Arta- 
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gnau  was  wutclnn-  hin.  to.,  keenly  nut  tn  lu-rceive  that  a  faint 
I'olor  hail  come  into  his  ehet'ks.  ,     •     •     .i 

However,  the   duke   said,  with   the  most  natural  au'   m  the 

"Oh  ^o  far  as  I  am  eoneerued,  I  do  n-.t  mind  a  joke  now 
and  tiien.  my  dear  fellow.  My  soldiers,  indeed,  will  tell  you 
thit  I  used  to  listen  withimt  annoyance,  nay.  even  with  some 
de-ree  of  enjovment,  to  the  satiricnl  ballads  made  on  me  in 
Lamberfs  arniv,  and  aitemard  san-  by  my  own  troops  ;  yet 
they  would  have  eertain'- grated  rather  harshly  on  the  ears 
of  a  general  more  sensitive  than  I  am." 

'.  Oh  '•  answered  D'.VrtagMian,  ♦'  I  know  your  grace  is  an  in- 
comparable man,  I  know  that  you  have  long  risen  to  a  height 
where  the  miseries  of  human  life  do  not  reach  you.  Still  there 
are  jokes  and  jokes,  and  there  are  certain  jokes  that  tairly  lash 
me  at  least  into  fury.'" 

"  And  what  are  they,  ])ray  ?  "  ..it 

'•Those  directed  against  my  friends,  or  against  people  i 
respect,  vour  grace."  ,^. .   . 

Monk' gave  a  slight  start,  but,  slight  as  it  was,  D  Artagnan 

perceived  it.  .       ,    ,        ■  i  tu 

"  lint  how."  aske.l  Monk.  "  can  a  pin  that  pricks  another 
scratch  vour  skiu  •'     Tell   me ;  this  is  getting  interesting. 

"  My  lord  duke,  my  exi.lanation  shall  be  limited  to  a  single 
nentence:  the  matter"  I  have  alluded  to  coi-erns  yourself." 

Monk  advanced  a  step  toward  I)' Artagnan. 

"  Concerns  me  ?  "  said  he. 

«  Yes  •  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  perhaps  because  I  am  nnac- 
nuainted  with  his  disposition.  How  can  the  King  have  the 
heart  to  lau'di  at  a  man  who  has  rendered  him  such  inesti- 
mable servie-es  '!  How  can  he  take  any  deUght  in  setting  a 
lion  like  vou  and  a  gnat  like  me  by  the  ears."'  ^^ 

"  Ihit  i  cannot,  for  the  life   of  me,  see  that  he  does,    said 

!Monk.  ,  ,         1  i. 

'•  Yon  don't  \  But  surely,  the  King,  who  was  bound  to  re- 
ward nie  could  have  given  me  the  sort  of  reward  that  a  soldier 
ov'ight  to  have;  he  might  have  let  that  story  about  the  ransom 
pass ;  it  comes  too  near  you,  my  lord  duke." 

"  No,'"  returned  Monk,  laughing,  "  I  do  not  see  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  me.  upon  my  honor." 

■"  Oertainly,  it  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  if  1  can 
belD  it.     Your  grace  knows  what  I  am,  a  man  that  can  be  as 
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'•  Nu,"  answered  Monk,  with  iiersistent  obstinacy. 
'•  It'  some  one  else  kinw  ilic  socict  I  know  —  "' 
"  What  secret  7  "' 
Why,  my  hud  iluke.  tliat  wreiciied  secret  of  Newcastle. 


<'  Hum  I  tlie  Comte  de  la  I'V'ie's  million 
"No,  tlie  attack  made  on  your  <,M-aee"s  persi 


)n. 


Oh,  yon  played  \oni'  cards  ilevcily,  clic\alier;  I  don't  see 
anythinjij  else  there  is  in  it.  Vou  are  an  astute  sohlier  as  well 
as  a  brave  one,  uniting',  clearly,  the  merits  of  a  Fabius  with 
those  of  a  Hannibal.  Vou  used  the  tools  that  were  ready  to 
your  hand  :  bravery  and  astuteness.  What  have  I  to  complain 
of'.'     I  should  have  been  more  on  my  yuaid,  that  is  all." 

••(»h,  I  know  that,  your  ^nace,  and  from  my  knowledge  of 
your  fairnes.s  I  e.\pected  you  to  say  n<^thing  else.  If  there 
was  nothing  l)ut  the  abduction  to  be  ecjnsidered,  murdioux  !  we 
might  n't  bother  about  it ;  but  there  is  —  "' 

'•  What  ?  ■' 

*'  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  abduction." 

'•  What  circumstances  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  1  mean,  my  lord  duke." 

"  I  'm  damned  if  I  do  !  " 

'<  There  is  —     I  cannot  bring  my  tongue  to  utter  it." 

'•  There  is  ?  " 

"  That  interna!  chest,"  continued  D'Artagnan. 

Mimk  colored  visibly. 

'•  The  indignity  you  suffered  in  being  jammed  into  a  box ;  it 
was  a  deal  b  jx,  you  know  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  I  had  forgotten  it." 

"  A  deal  box,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "  with  holes  for  the 
nose  and  m(mth.  The  other  incidents  might  be  excused,  your 
L,'race  ;  but  the  box,  the  box  I  Ah  I  my  lord  duke,  that  was  an 
ill-natured  joke  to  play  on  an}'  one  I  " 

It  was  self-evident  that  Monk  was  on  thorns. 

'■  .\nd  yet  all  1  did,  I  did  simply  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
Moreover,  if  I  have  committed  an  inconsiderate  act  —  though, 
jn'rhaps,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  might  be  some  excuse 
!!■!■  it     - 1  am  prudent  and  taeitura."' 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  know  you  well  and  appreciate  your 
good  qualities,  I  assure  you,"  said  Monk. 
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lV.\rt;i-ii;vn  lu-vcr  t.u,k  Lis  oyps   off  Moi.k,  tryins  to  road 
evriv   th.mKlit  that  i^.s.'.!   thnni-li  his  imiMl. 

•  •I   ;i,„  not  really  <■...,.. Ttu-a   u.   this  attair  ;.t   all.     lio  .o,.- 

*"'"Then  who  is?"  a.k.-d  M-fk.  who  w.s  ^vnwA  uui.ati..t.t 
.>Th('  King,  who  will   ii.-v.'i-  know  when   to  \<vi-\>  his  mouth 

*"   "Avell,  supposing  he  slioiild  spe.ik.  what  th.M.  •.'  "  slauuneml 

^^'- My  lonl  duke,  with  ;•   man  of  surh  transparent  frankness 
as  I  am.  there  is  no  need  of  dissimulation,  no  ne.;d  tor  yon   to 
hide  the  mortitlcation  vour  pri.h-  must  have  su  tere.l,  however 
genuine  your  amiability.      What  the  devil!     A   man  ol   your 
importance,  a  man  who  plays  with   c'rowns  and  s.^eptn-s  as  a 
gvpsv  plays  with  his  balls  at  a  fair,  to  be  boxed  up  like  some 
nnious  objeet  of  natural  history!     Certainly  you  know  that 
all  your  enemies  -  ami  you  are  too  great  an.    noble  ami  gener- 
ous not  to  have  a  good  many  of  them  --  would  go  into  h  s  o 
laughter  if  they  heard  the  .tory.      W  hy,  if  you  were  depleted 
as  you  looked  in  that  box.  half  the  human  raee  would  go  into 
tils  of  laughter,  for  that  matter.     Now  it  would  not  be  be.-om- 
ing  to  hav"e  people  laughing  at  the  seeond  greatest  personage 

'"  The\dea"of  being  represented  as  he  must  have  appeared  in 
that  box  made  Monk  lose  eountenance  altogether. 

Vs  D'Artagnan  had  wisely  foreseen,  the  tear  of  ridicule  had 
far  more  influence  over  his  mind  than  the  risks  ot  war  the 
promptings  of  ambition,  or  the  dread  of  death  could  ever  haNe 

"".'Capital !  •'  thought  the  Gascon  ;  ■'  he  '«  afraid      I  ;m  safe."' 
'•Oh    as  regards  the  King,   my  dear   fellow,'    said  Monk 
.  you  need  not  be  alarmed  ;  the  King  will  think  twice  befoie 
iokiiig  with  Monk,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it 

The  liash  that  shot  from  Monk's  eye  was  caught  on  its  pas- 
sage by  D'Artagnan.      The   general   saw   it   and    grew    calm 

''"''TlilJing,"  said  he,  "  is  too  high-minded  and  noble-hearted 
to  think  of  working  evil  to  one  wh..  has  wro.ight  him  so  much 

^"""Oh,  certainly."  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  quite  at  one  with 
von  as  to  the  King's  heart,  but  I  'm  not  so  sure  as  to  his  head, 
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"  Tie  will  not  he  lij,'lit-niiiuleil  wlion  ho  is  doiilinj;  with  Monk, 
I  ;issur'.'  you." 

••  'I'hen  you  have  no  fears,  my  lonl  tliikt'  '.' " 
"  None  with  respect  to  that  matter,  none,  certainly." 
"Oh,  I  un<lerstan(l.      Vou  have  no  tears  with  resjyect  to  the 
Kin^'." 

"  1  have  told  yon  so." 

"  Hnt  have  you  none  with  respect  to  nie  '.' " 
"  1  thoni,'ht  I  had  assured  you  that   I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  your  loyalty  and  discretion." 

'•  Ves,  yes,  n(»  doubt.      Hut  then  there  is  another  ixjiut  to  be 
tiikt-n  into  consideration." 
"What  is  it?" 

'•  That  I  am  not  the  only  one  concerned  in  this  business.     I 
have  comj>anions;  and  what  companions!  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  them." 
"  Unfortunately,  they  know  your  <,'race  also." 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  are  over  yon<ler  at  Boulogne,  and  they  are  wait- 
ing,' for  me." 

"  And  you  are  afraid  —  " 

"  Ves,  1  am  afraid  that,  during  my  absence  —  confound  it, 
why  am  I  not  there  with  them'.'  If  I  were,  I  could  easily 
close  their  mouths." 

"  Was  I  not  right  in  telling  you,  tlien,  that  the  danger,  if 
danger  there  is,  does  not  come  from   his  Majesty,  though  he 
likes  to  have  his  jest,  but  from  your  com]>auioiis,  as  you  call 
tlicm.     To  be  laughed  at  by  a  king  is  enduralde,  but  to  b 
laughed  at  by  the  offscourings  of  an  army —  damn  it!" 

'•  Ves,  I  can  easily  see  that  it  is  unbearable,  and  so  I  have 
just  been  saying  to  myself:  '  Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  me 
to  start  for  France  at  the  earliest  date  possible  ?  "  " 
"  Beyond  a  doubt,  if  you  think  your  presence  —  " 
••  Wovild   make  those  ra.scals  hold  their  tongues  ;  I  'm  quite 
>are  it  would." 

"  But  if  the  report  has  been  noised  abroad  already  I  don't 
see  how  your  presence  will  kee})  it  from  spreading." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  it  has  ;  at  all  events  I  can  assure  your 
grace  that  there  is  one  thing  I  have  made  up  my  miud  to." 
••  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I'o  crack  the  skull  of  the  first  man  that  started  the  rumor 
and  of  the  first  man  that  heard  it.     Then  if  1  have  to  fly  for 
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rpfuj^p  to  Knt,'l;iiiil  1  li<>|if  vi 
or  other  iif.ir  yoiir  i>crsnii." 

<'()h.  Vfs;  coiiio  bii'k  lific  hy  all  iiifans. 

..  mtWtuMatolv.   1MV    Innl   .luk...    I    know m.-  hen"     mt 

yourself.       Aiu!  "shoul.l     1    lu-t    fm.l    you   here     or    shouM   th. 
il'^udeurof   your  surrou,wln„s  have    l.au.sl,e.l    >ue   lro>u  your 

'""'Nll'u^t  l>s,eu  t,.  ,ue,  M.  TArta^uan.'-  auswere.!  Monk, 

..  v„u  are  a  eharunn,'  K.-ntlenui..,  lull  of  iutell>,.M,..e  an.l  euu,- 

,•;      V.,u    .leserve    to    vvu.    th^    hi.'hest    sueeess    that    eau    he 

aehieve.1  u>  this  worhl.     Cn.ue  to  n.e  ...  Seuthi...!  a.ul   I  ph.ljjo 

vuu  n.y  sole.a.i  wonl  you  "ll  tiu.l  that  your  lot  ...  .uy   v.eerov- 

iiltv  shall  he  ail  ei.viahle  o'le;  ., ,        ,  ...         \f 

"Oh     my   lord   .hike,  that    is   „..i.oss.hle    at    lu-eseut        At 

„resc..t      have  a  saere.l  .hUy  to  1     til;    I   have  to  ...ar.    your 

r.  e    I  have  to  see  to  it  that  no  fu..l-...o..the.l  jester  shall  ta.- 

I.tsl.  the  ^'lory  of  Vo..r  .,a...o  iu  the  eyes  <.f  y.mr  e.mte.ui.u.ar.es, 

nav,  what  is  worse,  in  the  eyes  ..f  poster.ty. 

■"  I'osteritv,  M.  tl'Arta^'ua.i '.'"  .,    .    u 

-rndoubteclly;  a...l,  tl.eref..re,  we  .....st  take   ••are   tha    all 
the  details  of  the  affair  shall  be  utterly  ....known  to  poste.,t\ 
r  s..,.l.ose  the  sto.-y  <.f  that  .leal  box  were  sp.-ead  abroad  ;  .t 
u  d'       s^id  that  vou  ha.l  not  .estored  the  K...,  o,.t  ot    a 
ri.'of  loyalty  a,.d- of  your  ow..  f.ee  w.ll.  but  be.-ause  ot  a.j 
,,,,n,e.nent  ...ade    l«.Uvee..    yo,.    two  at   S,.heve..,...e.,       O 
,.ourse  I  shall  ^Mve  a..  aeeo,...t  ot  what  really  oceur.-e.l  ;   bat  1 
h    just  as  ^ell  hold  my  to..,n.e  ;  no  o,.e  w.ll  bel.eve  n.e.    O.. 
tW  oo,^.trary,  every  <.ne  will  say  1  had  ...y  share  ot   the  cake 
and  am  now  eating  if 

Mntj^'ronm-   in-<.bityr  he  nuu-...ured,  "ye  are  but  e..ipty 

"^'^  A  foggy  mist,  your  grace,  through  which  you  see  nothing 
pIpti'Iv  '■  iuided  IVArtagi.an.  . ,    »r     i 

"V;il    then,go  to'Fra..<.e,    n.y   dear  friend."   sa.d    Monk 
"  >ro  and   to  re.ider  E..g)an.l  .nore  attractive  and  agreeable  to 
yon,'  von  must  a<rept  a  token  to  re...e...ber  me  by. 

-  What  next,  I  wo..der !  "  thought    )  Artagnan. 

..Ihave-  -ontin.ied  Mo..k, "  a  l.ltle  hou.se  on  the  banks  of 
tl..  ('Ivde  sheltered  by  trees. -a  cottage,  as  we  call  .t  here. 
There'are'  S  o..e  l.n,.d,ed  and  fifty  acres  attached  to  the 
1        ,,       ^\T•.^^  ^-.ui  •mceni  it  ?  " 
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"  Oh  1  your  graco  —  " 

"  Fiiith,  von  will  Ih>  your  own  master  thero  :  it  will  anonl 
vou  th.'  sort  or  rcfiiK'*'  v<'ii  wort'  sprakiii^,'  of  just  now.'" 
'     ..  T..  ((.i.r.T  so  ^rfiit  a  favor  as  that  on  me  !      1   assure  your 
.'raci',  houfstlv,  tliat  I  am  ashamed  to  ateejit  it." 

••  N.,,"  ictuiuea  Monk,  witli  an  anh  smile,  "it  is  ynu,  rather, 
who  are  about  to  confer  a  i;n-M  favor  on  nie.  ' 

And  pressing,' the  musketeer's  hanil, 

"  I  will  -,'0  now,"    :ii.l  he,  "ami  draw  up  the  deed  of  gilt. 

And  he  passeil  out.  ,    ,.   i  i 

D'ArtaKiian  looked  after  him;  he  was  thoughttul  and  even 

affeeted.  .  ^ 

.•ri.on  nu  word,"  he  muttered  at  len^'th.  "he  is  a  hue 
f.-llow',  when' all  is  said  an.l  done.  Ifs  rather  depressing,', 
thou-di,  to  feel  that  he  treats  me  as  he  (h.es  rather  out  of  tear 
thair  out  of  love.  Well,  let  us  ho-.e  the  love  will  come 
afterward."' 

Then,  after  meditating'  a  moment : 

'•  Hah :  "  .said  he,  "  what 's  the  use  of  taking  the  matter  to 
heart?     After  all,  he 's  an  Enj,'lishnian  ! "'  ,     ,    ,.        ,     , 

Still,  when  he   left  the  house  he  was  a  f,'ood  deal  disturt>e(l 
l,v  thescene  in  whieh  he  h.ad  lieen  an  a-tor. 
■  ••  So  now,"  said  he,  "  1  am  a  laud-proprietor,  if  y(m  pl»^'lse. 
Hut  how  the  devil  am  I  to  share  this  eotta-e  with   I'lanehet, 
rx.ept  I  <'ivehim  the  land  and  I  take  the  house,  or  let  him  take 
the  Louse  and  I  the-'    Oh,  humhu- 1     My  lord   duke  wnmld 
n.'ver  suffer  me  to  share  with  a  grocer  a  house  in  which  he 
had  lived  himself.     He  is  quite  too  proud  a  man  to  hear  ot 
su.  h  a  thin<'.     besides,  whv  should  I  speak  of  it  to  I  lancliet  . 
It  was  not  With  the  ..louey'of  the  company,  it  was  by  my  own 
-enius  I  acciuire.l  this  estate.     But  I  '11  see  Athos  about  it. 
"   And  he  made  his  way  to  the  lodgiugs  ot"  the  Comte  lie  la 
I'wre. 
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HOW      d'aRTAGXA.V      MADK      IP      TIIK     DKIiTOR     AND     CREDITOR 
ACCdUNTS    OF    THE    CdMI'ANV. 

'>  DF.finKDi.v.""  thought  DWrtagnan.  '•  I  "in  having  a  run  of 
luck.  That  star  which  shines  once  in  every  man's  hfe,  that 
star  wliich  slione  even  for  .lob  and  for  Irus,  for  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  .lews  and  tlie  most  j.overty-strickvMi  of  (ireeks, 
has  at  hist  shone  for  me  also.  Well,  I  "11  try  to  make  the  most 
of  my  good  fortune  and  to  avoid  foolishness;  1  am  certainly 
old  enough  to  have  accjuired  a  little  common  sense  by  this 
time." 

He  sujijied  on  that  evening  in  a  state  of  high  good-humor 
with  his  friend  Athos,  but  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
expected  donation.  He  could  not  help  (lucstioning  his  com- 
panion, however,  tluring  the  course  of  the  it'iiast,  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  crops,  sowing,  planting,  and  the  like.  Athos  aiiswe.ud 
courteously,  as  was  to  be  expected.  He  fancied  D'Artagnan 
was  thinking  of  becoming  a  land-proprietor.  More  than  once 
he  fell  to  regretting  the  lack  of  gayety,  the  absence  of  the 
merry  sallies,  that  had  once  distinguished  his  vivacious  com- 
rade in  other  days.  But  D'Artagnan  was  now  gravely  em- 
ploved  in  tracing  figures  on  the  grease  at  the  bottom  of  his 
plate  and  adding  up  sums  of  ])ortentous  dimensions. 

The  order,  or,  rather,  the  jiennission,  to  embark  came  to 
them  the  same  night.  While  the  paper  containing  it  was 
being  hamled  to  the  count,  another  i  cssenger  brought  D'Ar- 
tagnan a  little  bundle  of  documents  furnished  with  the  mnlti 
plicity  of  seals  which  must  accompany  all  deeds  for  the  transfer 
of  hind  property  in  England.  Athos  surprised  him  as  he  was 
turning  over  the  ])apers  that  established  his  right  to  a  valuable 
estate.  The  jirudcnt,  or,  as  many  would  say,  the  generous 
Monk  had  treated  his  free  gift  as  a  pundia-se  and  acknowledgeil 
the  receipt  of  fifteen  thousand  livres  as  the  prioe  of  the  properly 
that  had  changed  hands. 

The  messenger  had  taken   himself  off,  but  D'Artagnan  con- 
tinned  to  read  and  .Vthos  to  look  on,  smiling. 

D'Artagnan.  having  caught  one  of  tliese  smiles,  across  his 
shoulder,  hastily  rammed  the  papers  back  in  their  case. 
"  Excuse  me/'  said  Athos. 
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"  Oh,  you  are  quite  excusable,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  the 
lieutenant.     "  In  fact,  I  should  like  —  " 

"  Not  a  word,  if  vou  i)lease  ;  orders  are  sacred  thuigs,  and 
the  person  charged  With  them  ought  not  to  give  a  hint  of  their 
nature  even  to  his  father  or  his  brother.  Why,  I  myself,  who 
have  a  more  tender  affection  for  you  than  for  father,  brother, 
or  any  one  in  the  world  —  " 

"  Except  Raoul  I '"  ,        ,      • 

"  My  affection  for  Kaoul  will  be  still  greater  when  he  is  a 
man,  and  when  his  natural  disposition  is  revealed  by  his  deeds 
—  as  vours  have  been,  my  friend." 

"  You  suggested  just  now  that  you  had  received  an  order 
which  you  could  not  disclose  to  me  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  my  dear  D'Artagnan." 

The  Gascon  sighed. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  "  when  you  would  have  laid 
such  an  order  open  on  the  table  before  me,  and  said:_  ^'^  D'.Vr- 
ta"nan,  read  that  scrawl  to  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  me  !"  " 

'''  True.  Ah  :  that  was  in  our  youth,  in  the  gracious  season 
<,f  loyalty  and  trust,  when  the  blood,  wanned  by  generous  feel- 
ing, holds  full  sway  !  "  ,      .   . 

"Well,   Athos,  — you  won't  object  to  what  I  am  about  to 

say ".' '' 

'"  Speak  on,  my  friend." 

«  \s  for  vour  worshipped  past,  your  gracious  seasim,  your 
warmed-up  blood  that  holds  full  sway,  they  are  no  doubt  all 
very  beautiful  things,  but  I  don't  regret  them  at  all.      They  are 
like  our  college  days—  I  am  always  meeting  some  idiot  who 
ju-etends  to  look  back  fondly  to  the  time  of  his  floggings,  iin- 
positicms.  and  crusts  of  stale  bread  —  you  may  think  it  queer, 
but  I  have  never  felt  that  way.     However  laborious  and  sober 
my  habits  (and  you   know  they   were  both,  Athos),   however 
plain  my  garb,  there  never  was  a  time  when  1  should  not  have 
preferred  the  braveries  of  Porthos  to  my  thin  student's  gown, 
which  was  no  protection  against  the  cold  in  winter  or  the  sun 
in  summer.     Look  you,  my  friend,   I  am  always  inclined  io 
have  my  doubts  about  the  man  who  pretends  to  prefer  misery 
to  happiness.     Now,  during  that  ])ast  time  to  which  I  am  al- 
luding. I  was  alwavs  miserable :  not  a  numth  elapsed  that  I 
hadn't  a  fresh  hoie"  in  my  skin,  ur  in  my  cassock,  and  a  crown 
less  in  a  very  lean  purse.     I  don't  look  back  with  the  slightest 
re-'ret,  I  assure  you,  to  those  abominable  days  of  seesaw  and 
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saoh-liko  games  ;  the  only  thing  i  'asant  connefte.l  ^^'  h  hem 
is  our  friendship.  For,  you  see,  1  have  a  heart,  an.  how  it 
happens  that  that  heart  has  not  been  dne.l  up  by  tne  blasts  ot 
misery  which  were  constantly  passing  through  the  holes  in  my 
cloak,  or  j.ierced  by  t!-o  multiform  swords  that  passed  through 
the  holes  in  niv  poor  flesh,  is  to  me  a  mystery."' 

'•  Well  at  least,"  said  Alhos,  "  our  friendship  was  a  pleas- 
ant feature  in  that  past  of  yours  ;  and  it  will  last  as  long  as  we 
do  Friendship  is  almost  entiivly  composed  of  mem..ries  and 
ha'bits,  and,  though  you  were  just  now  a  little  satirical  rcganl- 
ingmy  friendship,  because  I  hesitated  to  reveal  to  you  the 
nature  of  mv  mission  in  France  —  " 

"1"  heavens:  if  vou  were  only  aware,  my  dear  ami  true 
friend,  of  my   'tter  indifference  to  all  missions  from  this  tune 

"  And  he  stuffed  the  little  case  containing  his  parchments  into 

his  capacious  jtocket.  ,      ^     i  .1  „ 

Athos   rose   and   summoned  the  host   in    order  to  learn   the 

amount  of  their  bill. 

"  Ml  the  time  x\e  have  been  friends,'   said  D  Artagnan,     i 
never  remember  discharging  the  reckoning  once.     Forthos  du 
often  and  Araniis  sometimes,  while  you  almost  always  pulled 
out  your  purse  at  dessert.     I  a-u  now  rich  and  should  like  to 
feel  what  settling  a  score  looks  like." 

"  Settle  this  one,  then,"  said  Athos,  thrusting  his  purse  ba(-k 

into  his  pocket. 

The  two  friends  then  started  in  the  direction  ot  the  port, 
D-Artagnan  giving  many  an  uneasy  glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  wagon  that  was  freighted  with  his  .lear  crowns      ^lght  had 
iust  spread  her  thick  veil  over  the  yellow  waters  of  the  ihames. 
The  rolling  of  hogsheads  and  creaking  of  pulleys  gave  notice 
that  the  ship  would  soon  be  under  way  ;  they  were  sounds  that 
had  often  made  the  hearts  of  our  musketeers  beat  (luicker,  when 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  were  the  least  of  the  perils  tbey  had  to 
coiif -out     This  time  they  were  to  embark  on  board  a  large  ves- 
sel which  awaited  them  at  (Iravesend,  and  » 'harles,  always  vcTy 
considerate  in  small  matters,  had  given  orders  that  one  of  his 
yachts,  with  twelve  men  belonging  to  his  Scotch  guard,  should 
be  at  the  service  of  the  ambassador  he  wa-^  sending  to  trance. 
At  midnight  the  yiicht  put  its  passengers  aboard  the  vessel, 
and  at  eight  in  the 'morning   the  vessel  landed  the  ambassador 
and  his  friend  at  the  pier  of  Houlogne. 
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Wliile  tlio  ciMint  and  Grimaud  wcro  on  the  lookout  for  horses 
to  Oiiiry  tlieni  straii,'ht  to  I'aris,  D'ArtaKiian  was  running  to 
the  hostelry  in  which  his  little  army  had  orders  to  wait  for 
hiin.  These  gentlemen  were  breakfasting  on  oysters,  lish,  and 
bniiidv  when  he  made  liis  appearance.  They  we-'^  very  merry, 
but  none  of  theni  as  yet  had  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
reason.     They  greeted  their  cai:tain  with  a  joyous  hurrah. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  IVArtagnan  ;  "  the  campaign  is  over.     I 
have  come  to  give  each  of  you  the  extra  sum  I  promised  you.' 
Tlicir  eves  shone. 

'•  I  "11  bet  there  are  n't  a  humlred  livres  left  in  the  breeche.' 
pocket  of  a  single  one  among  you." 
••  True  1 ''  they  all  chorused. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"' continued  D'Artagnan, '' I  wish  to 
give  you  your  tinal  orders.  The  treaty  of  commerce  which  ) 
s])oke  of  when  I  engaged  you  has  been  concluded,  all  owing 
to  the  bold  stroke  that  made  ns  masters  ol  the  cleverest  tinan 
cicr  in  England.  For  I  may  as  well  confess  that  the  man  wf 
caiitured  was  CeneriJ  Monk's  treasurer." 

This  word  •  treasurer  ■' produced  a  mighty  effect  upon  the 
soldiers  of  his  little  army,  but  he  noted  a  slight  expression  of 
incredulity  in  the  eyes  of  Menneville. 

'•I  brought  this  "treasurer,"  went  on  D'Artagnan,  "to  Hol- 
land, a  neutral  country,  made  him  sign  the  treaty,  took  him 
liai'k  to  Newcastle,  and,  as  he  could  not  be  other  than  satis- 
lied  with  the  handsome  way  we  treated  him,  having  padded 
tlio  (leal  cotftn  with  the  softest  of  cushions  and  taken  care  to 
carry  it  so  as  not  to  jolt  him.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  ask 
luiu  for  a  gratuity  for  you  ;  and  here  it  is." 

He  Hun"  a  bag  of  respectable  proportions  on  the  tablecloth, 
and  all  involuntarily  stret(died  out  their  hands. 

'•  A  moment,  my  lambs,"  s^,id  D'Artagnan ;  "  this  gratuity 
may  not  do  you  much  good  if  you  are  not  careful." 
'"'  ()-o-f)h  ! ''  muttered  the  band  in  unison. 
"  The  fact  is,  my  friends,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  tight 
place,  a  place  from"  which  it  should  go  hard  with  fellows  with- 
out brains  to  get  out  of.     It 's  better  not  to  mince  matters; 
\v(!  're  between  the  scaffold  and  the   Bastille."' 
"  0-o-o-oh  !  "  cried  the  band. 

"  You  can  easily  sec  why.  It  was  necessary  to  account  to 
Monk  for  the  disappearance  of  his  treasurer ;  but  I  thought 
it  judicious  to  wait  until    King  Tharlcs  II.   was    restored,  a 
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thing  nobody  looked  for.     Now,  King  Charles  is  one  of  inj 

"The^vmv  exchanged  looks  of  satisfaction,  and  their  satis- 
faction was^iot  diminished  by  the  air  of  pride  they  noticed  on 
the  face  of  their  leader.  ■,    ,r     i    i  • 

'.  \s  ^oon  as  the  King  was  restored  I  returned  Monk  las 
treasurer,  despoiled  of  a  few  of  his  feathers,  indeed,  but  I  re- 
lumed luiu  all  the  same.  Now,  when  General  Monk  pardoned 
lue  —  for  he  did  pardon  me  —  he  uttered  a  few  words  1  shoukl 
advise  every  one  uf  vou  to  engrave  deeply  under  the  roof  of 
his  skull  and  between  his  two  eyes:  '  Monsieur,'  said  he,  'that 
ioke  of  yours  was  pretty  good;  still,  1  am  not  particularly 
tond  of  i'okes.  Should  a  mere  hint  of  what  you  have  done  (are 
you  atte"nding,  MenneviUe  ?)  escape  your  Ups  or  the  hps  ot 
Vour  companions,  I  have  in  my  Irish  and  Scotch  government 
seven  liundred  and  forty-one  gibbet.-,  all  of  solid  oak,  clamped 
with  iron  and  freshly  oiled  every  week.  I  shall  ma':  -  oresent 
of  a  "ibbet  to  each  one  of  you,  and  mark,  too,  M.  agnan 

(and  .10  YOU  mark,  too,  M.  Menneville)  that  I'll  -Uu  'lave 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  gibbets  left  for  my  private  amuse- 
ments. Nay,  more —  ■  ■'  ,,.  ,  , 
"  \h  '  ah  '  there  is  more,  then  ?  "  exclaimed  his  lienchmen. 
"  Yes,  one  danger  more.  '  .M.  d'Artagnan,  I  have  acci.mpanied 
the  treaty  I  am  forwar.ling  to  tlie  King  of  France  with  a  re- 
,,uesttolockupall  who  took  part  in  that  expedition  m  the 
Bastille  provisionally,  and  then  send  them  to  me,  a  request  the 
King  is  pretty  sure  to  grant.'  " 

A  cry  of  terror  rose  on  all  sides  of  the  table. 
"  Stop '  stop  :  ■'  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  our  worthy  friend  Monk 
for.'ot   just  one  thing  — he  forgot  that  he  does  not  know  the 
name  of  a  single  one  of  you.     I  am  the  only  person  that  has 
that  knowledge,  and  you  are  cpiite  assured  that  I  shan  t  betray 
Y,,u      Why  should  1'.'     As  for  you,  1  don't  suppose  you  are 
such  a  set 'of  boobies  as  to  inform  on  yourselves.     If  you  are, 
you  may  be  certain  the  King  would  not  be  long  at  the  ..:pense 
of  boarding  and  lodging  you,  but  would  pack  you  off  m  a  hurry 
to  Scotland,  the  land  of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty -one  gibbets. 
That  is  how  matters  stand,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  nothing  fur- 
tlier  to  add  to  what  1  have  just  had  tlie  honor  of  telling  you. 
1  am  sure  1  have  made  my  meaning  clear  —  have  1  not,  M.  de 
Menneville  "" 

"  i'eifectly  clear,"  replied  the  latter. 
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"  And  now  for  the  crowns  !  "  said  D'Artajinan.     "  Lock  the 

doors."  ,        ,  ,  11 

'thereupon  lie  opened  the  bag  ujion  the  table  ;  several  l)eau- 
tifiil  golden  crowns  rolled  down  to  the  floor,  and  every  one  was 
starting  after  them. 

"Softly  !"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "don't  any  of  y«ni  stoop  un- 
less you  want  to  put  me  out  in  my  re(-koning." 

Biit  he  made  the  reckoning  all  right  and  handed  hfty  ot 
those  beautiful  crowns  to  each  of  his  men,  receiving  in  return 
as  many  blessings  as  he  had  distributed  coins. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  reform,  it 
you  were  to  become  decent,  honest  citizens  —  " 

"  Too  hard  a  job,"  said  one  of  the  band. 

"  Hut  why  do  you  say  that,  captain  ?  "  asked  another. 

"Because  I  luight  be  able  to  tind  you  again,  and— who 
knows'.'  — another  little  windfall  might  come  your  way  now 

'"'He  mack  a  sign  to  Menneville,  who  had  listened  to  all  the 
proceedings  with  an  air  of  great  composure. 

"Menneville,"  said  he,  "come  alonr  with  me.  Good-bye, 
friends  ;  I  need  not  warn  you  against  committing  any  ludis- 

'"^  Menneville  followed  him,  both  pursued  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  band,  wherewith  was  iningle.l  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
"old  clinking  in  their  pockets.  . 

'"'  "  Menneville,"  said  D'Artagnan,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
street,  "you  are  not  a  dupe;  take  care  not  to  become  one  I 
can  s;e  pretty  plainly  that  you  are  not  ;?[{.  !»"f ^  .^ff^^l^"^ 
Monk's  gibbets  or  his  Majesty  King  Louis  Xl\  .  s  Ba.tiUe  ,  but 
•ou  will  do  me  the  fav-r  to  bo  afraid  .d  me.  Now,  listen  : 
Le  Im  a  word  escape  your  lips,  and  I  shall  have  as  little  hesi- 
t.t  on  in  killing  you  as  1  would  have  lu  killing  a  chicken. 
Yoi;  see,  I  have  an  absolution  in  my  pocket  from  our  Holy 

''' '  r^s^rre'yZ' my  .lear  M.  d' Artagnan,  I  am  totally  ignorant 
„f  everything,  and  that  I  _  regard  whatever  yon  have  said  or 
innv  sav  as  Gospel  truth.' 

':\)1  t^rom  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  am  <iuitc  aware  you 
have  vmir  wits  about  you,"  said  the  muskoteer.  "  ^  --  ^^  J 
gold  crowns,  which  I  give  you  over  and  abov.  ^^hat  >ou  had 
ah'-ndy.  will  prove  to  you  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold 
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"  Thanks,  M.  .VArtaKnan,"  sai.l  Mciinovillc. 
"With  this  sum  there  is  no  vcasdii  why  y<ni  shouhl  not  be- 
come an  honest  man,"  said  i)-Artaj,'nan,  j,'ravcly.  "  It  wouhl 
ho  (lis.^ractMul  if  a  miiul  like  yours  and  a  name  you  arc 
asiiame.l  to  hear  should  waste  away  under  the  rust  oi  an  evil 
life.  Try  and  make  yourself  a  -,'eiitlemau  again.  Menneville. 
You  can' live  a  vear  on  the  hundiedgold  crowns  1  have  given 
vou,  for  it  "s  a  handsome  sum,  twice  the  pay  of  a  superior 
utlii'er.  At  tlie  end  of  the  year  come  and  sec  me,  and,  mor- 
,lln„j-  !  I  "11  make  something'  of  you."' 

Like  his  comrades,  Menneville  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
he  as  silent  as  the  grave.  And  yet  surely  somebody  must 
have  spoken,  and  as  this  '>  somebody  '"  was  certainly  neither 
Menneville  nor  an-,  of  his  nine  companions,  it  must  have  been 
JVArta-man,  v.-;io,"like  all  (kiscons,  had  his  tongue  very  close 
to  his  Hi.s.  For  if  not  he,  prav,  who  could  it  be?  And  who 
save  he  could  have  revealed  to  us  the  secret  of  the  deal  chest 
pierced  with  holes,  revealed  every  incident  connected  with  it  so 
fully  that,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  not  even  the 
most  trivial  details  have  oscai)ed  our  knowledge  ?  These  very 
details,  trivial  though  they  be,  must  be  admitted  to  throw  a 
novel  and  unexpected  light  on  a  portion  of  Knglish  history  that 
has  been  lefc  hitherto  untouched  by  our  brother  historians. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 


■WirEKKlN  IT  is  SEKN  THAT  KVKX  IN'  THK  SKVKNTEKNTII  CEX- 
TUKY  THE  KKEX(  II  (iKnCEIl  WAS  A  I'EUSOXACiE  NOT  TO 
BE    SNEEHEU    AT. 

H  vvi\(;  settled  his  accounts  with  his  companions  and  given 
them  due  warning,  ])"Artagnaii"s  whole  thoughts  were  now 
taken  up  with  getting  to  Paris  as  speedily  as  possible.  Athos, 
on  his  part,  was  anxious  to  reach  home  and  to  rest  for  a  tune. 
No  matter  Ikjw  little  a  traveller  may  be  affected  by  the  fatigues 
of  his  journey,  he  looks  forward  with  salisfactiou  to  the  close 
of  even  a  beautiful  day,  for  he  knows  that  with  night  comes 
sleep.  So  our  two  friends  as  they  rode  on  side  by  side  from 
Houlogne  to  Paris,  being  each,  perhaps,  somewhat  absorbed  in 
1.;.,  ^S;.  ,>o,.ti,.nlnr  line  of  thoii'dit.  had  so  few  matters  of  inter- 
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est  to  (•oiniimnicato  to  eucli  other  that  we  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  their  conversation.  Eaeh  of  them,  given  up  to 
his  personal  reflections,  and  constructing  his  future  after  his 
own  fashion,  was  especially  desirous  of  getting  over  as  much 
-round  as  ]Hissihle.  Athcs  and  DWrtagnan  arrived  at  the 
harriers  of  I'aiis  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leav- 
ing J?onlogne. 

""  Where  are  yon  going,  my  dear  friend  '.' ""  inquired  Athos. 
"  As  for  me,  I  am  going  straight  to  my  hotel." 

"  And  I  straight  to  my  i  vrtner's." 

••  To  I'lanchet's  •.' " 

'•Of  coarse,  yes;  to  the  F!/<>n  tPOr." 

"  lint  we  '11  see  each  other  again  ?  " 

"  IndouhteiUy,   if  you    stay   in    Paris:   for    I   .shall  remain 

here."  ,       , 

'•l'>nt  I  shall  not;  as  soon  as  I  have  embraced  Kaoul,  whom 
I  have  asked  to  meet  me  at  the  hotel,  1  intend  starting  imme- 
diatelv  for  La  Fere." 

•'  Then,  my  dear  and  peerless  friend,  adieu !"' 
''.in  re rou;  rather.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
come  and  live  with  me  at  l-?lois.  Y(m  are  now  free  and 
wealthy.  I  will,  if  you  like,  buy  a  nice  estate  near  ("hiverny 
or  Kracieux  for  you."^  On  one  side  of  you  you  "11  have  some  of 
the  finest  woods  in  the  world,  extending  as  far  as  those  of 
('hand)ord;  on  the  other  admirable  marshes.  You  are  an 
enthusiastic  si)ortsman,  and,  although  you  will  not  confess  it, 
something  of  a  poet ;  well,  you  "11  not  only  find  plenty  of 
pheasant,  rail,  and  widgeon,  but  gorgeous  sunsets  and  excur- 
sions on  the  river  tlmt  would  throw  Ximrod  and  Apollo 
themselves  into  ecstasies.  While  we  are  arranging  for  the 
puichase,  you  "11  live  at  La  Fere,  and  we  shall  ( hase  the  mag- 
pies from  our  vines,  as  King  Louis  XI IL  u;?d  to  do  :  a  sober 
amusement  for  old  fellows  like  us." 

D'Artagnau  grasped  the  hands  of  Athos. 
"  :Sly  dear  count."  said  he,  "  1  do  not  accept  and  I  do  not 
refuse!  Let  me  spend  some  time  in  Paris,  settling  my  affairs 
and  getting  used  to  the  heavy  and  glittering  idea  that  my 
uiimi  is  always  running  upon  and  that  dazzles  me.  I  am  rich, 
vou  see,  and  until  1  become  accustomed  to  my  wealth  I  shall 
'_  I  know  mv  own  character  —  simply  render  myself  odious 
to  every  one  about  me.  Now,  I  h.tve  not  yet  grown  so  stupid 
as  to  care  to  make  a  display  of  my  folly  before  such  a  friend 
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h   L'old,   hut    it  is   new  and  somewhat 
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as  von, 

bri'.iih'retl  all  over    with   g^^ 

tigiil  ill  the  sleeves  for  iiie." 

Athos  siiiih^L  -.     ,  • 

'.  I  suppose  so,"  sai.l  he.  "  lUit  talking  of  this  same  gar- 
ment, my  a.-ar  D'Artagnan,  will  you  permit  me  to  give  you  a 
jiieee  of  advice  '.'  "  _^ 

"  Oh,  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 
"  Anil  you  will  net  he  angry?  "' 
••  An  M'v  V  nonsense  I  ' 

-  When  riches  su.hlenly  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  person  late  in 
life  this  person,  being  averse  to  change,  is  bound  to  become  a 
miser,  in  other  wor.ls,  not  to  spend  more  money  tkm  he  spent 
before,  or  else  to  fritter  away  his  money,  contract  debts,  ana 
become  iK)or  again.  , 

-What  you' say   looks  very   much  like   a   fallacy,   my   dear 

iihilosopher."  .  •        .> ,. 

.'  1  don-t  think  so.     Do  jon  intend  becoming  a  miser  . 

u  X„t  if  I  know  myself!  1  was  one  when  1  liad  nothing, 
rircumstances  alter  cases."  ^_ 

••  'I'hen  will  you  be  a  spe!idthrift  '.' 

-  Still  less  likelv,  m.nllon..-  !  Debts  frighten  me  out  of  my 
^vits  Creditors  give  me  a  foretaste  of  those  devils  who  turn 
the  damned  upon  their  gridirons,  and,  as  patience  is  not  my  pre 
vailing  virtue,  1  always  feel  like  drubbing  those  second-hand 

''''you  are  the  most  sagacious  man  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
don-t  n.eed  the  advice  of  any  one  whatever.  Those  who  might 
imagine  they  had  anyt  liing  to  teach  you  would  be  very  simple- 
r,ut''are  we  not  at  the  Rue  Saint-Hoiiore  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  my  dear  Athos."  ,i     i  rf 

'.  Hold  ;  do  you  notice  yonder  long  white  house  on  the  lett  . 
'1-hat  is  ^vhere  I  am  lodging.     You  see  it  has  only  two  stories 
1  ,,ccupy  the  apartments  on  the  first  tlnor;  those  on  the  secoiul 
are  rented  to  an  officer  who  is  absent  on  duty  eight  or  nine 
months  every  year.     That  house  is  really  like  my  own  nome 
to  me,  without  the  expense."  ,  v^.m-v 

"(^h   how  admirablvvou  manage  everything,  Atlios  .   l.\eiy- 
thing  on    such  a  liberal   scale,    and    at  the    same  fine  sucli 
order !     The  very  things  I  should  wish  to  combine.  ^^  But  whj 
1  ilk  ■'     It  comes'  from  birth  and  cannot  be  acquired.' 
^       ...  .     ,xT  ,,      1!. 1 f,.;„,,,i       ju-  the  w.iv.  re- 
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member  lue  to  TlaiR-het.  Still  the  same  long-headetl  fellow,  I 
suppose  '■'  '■ 

"  And  good-hearted  as  well,  Athos.      Adieu  1  "' 

They  parted.  During  their  entire  eonversatic.  D'Artagnan 
never  lost  sight  ot  a  certain  packhorse  whose  panniers  were 
stuifed  with  leathern  hags,  and  a  portmanteau  ail  covered  with 
hay.  Nine  (>'elo(k  was  striking  at  Saint-Merii.  rianchefs 
shop-boys  were  getting  ready  to  close.  D'Artagnan  made  the 
postilion  who  rode  the  packhorse  stop  under  a  shed  at  tiie  cor- 
ner of  the  Uue  des  Lornliards,  summoned  one  of  IManchet's  as- 
sistants, and  ordered  him  to  keep  his  eye,  not  only  on  the  two 
horses,  but  on  the  postilion  also.  Then  he  entered  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  grocer,  who  had  just  had  his  supper  and  was 
sitting  in  his  jirivate  room  consulting  somewhat  anxiously  the 
calendar,  from  which  he  erased  every  night  the  day  that  was 
ended.  At  the  moment  when  IManchet,  in  accordance  with 
this  daily  custom  of  his,  was  rubbiiig  out  with  the  back  of  his 
pen  this  particular  day,  IVArtagnau  kicked  at  the  door,  caus- 
ing his  steel  spurs  to  jingle  sharply. 

"  Ah !  great  God  !  ''  exclaimed  I'lanchet. 

The  worthy  grocer  could  not  utter  another  syllable  —  his 
partner  stoodbefore  him.  The  Gascon  tMiteied  with  bent  back 
and  lack-lustre  eyes ;  he  had  formed  an  idea  with  respect  to 
Planchet. 

"  (lood  Lord  ! ''  thought  the  grocer,  staring  at  the  traveller, 

"  he  looks  sad  !  " 

The  musketeer  sat  down. 

"  Dear  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  rianchet,  his  heart  beating 
fearfully,  "  so  you  are  back  !     And  your  health  '.' "' 

'•  Tolerable,  'i'lanchet,  tolerable,"  answered  the  musketeer, 
fetching  a  heavy  sigh. 

'•  Vou  have  not  been  wounded,  I  hope  ?  "' 

"  Oh,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Planchet,  more  and  more  alarmed ;  "  the 
expedition  has  been  a  trying  one,  tl.  n  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  D'Artagnan. 

A  shiver  set  poor  Planchet  ai    a-trembling. 

"Coull  I  have  a  drink  of  something'.'"  asked  the  lieuten- 
ant, looking  up  piteously. 

Planchet  ran  to  the  cupboard  and  poured  out  a  big  glass  of 
wine.     D'Artagnan  stared  at  the  bottle. 

<'  What  wine  is  this  ?  "  said  he. 
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..  AHs'     your  favorite  wine,   M.    <rArta-nan    that  iine  old 
Anj.H,  wiue\hat  was  near  costing  us  all  so  nu.h  on  a  oerta.n 

"":1r'\ny  poor  I'lan-het,"  answered    D'Art^n^nan    wi.h    a 
^nelam'holy^nule,  "is  it  right  for    n.e  t,.  drink  su.  h    eostly 

"'"lome.  eonie.  my  dear  master,"  said  Planohet,  all  hi.  nms- 
cles^ivering,  his^l-allor  and  his  agitation    >Hniy.ng      -^       | 
est  ane.iish,  "come,  now,  1  have  been  a  soldiei,  •^"'\;''^'r.-    '' 
sleTourage  left ;  let  n.e  know  the  worst,  then,  M.  d  Arta- 
ffuin-   we  have  lost  ovir  monev,  have  we  .  .,     .     ,  .      ,    • 

'■ 't.;  ^me  that  l)-Avtagnan,'who  moved  nneasib.  u>  li.  chaai^ 
took   to  answer  this   question   appeared   an   age    to  our  poor 

^'"'"\nd  supposing  we  had,"  returned  the  musketeer,  slowly, 
..oving  Ins  KUd  up  and  down,  "  what  would  you  say,  my  poor 

^' Froin  "pale  Planchet  became  yellow.  It  looked  as  if  he  w-ere 
trving  tcfswallow  his  tongue,  his  throat  was  ^;:}ff^^^ 
lu's  ejes  were  so  red.  "  Twenty  thousand  livres,  he  muttered, 
"  twenty  thousand  livres  ;  still —  '  , 

>  VrLnan,  with  his  drooping  neck,  his  neneless  legs  and 
languid  haa.ls,  resembled  a  statue  of  despair.  Planchet  heaved 
a  si.di  from  the  deepest  recesses  ot  his  breast. 

>Wel  •'  said  he,  "  1  see  ifs  all  up  with  us.     Let  ns  prove 
curse  ves  nX     After  all,  you  have  got  away  with  vour  life, 
moTs  eur,  and  that  is  more  important  thau  anytliu^  ebe. 
"  Yes,  yes,  a  man's  life  is  worth  something;  but,  you  see,  i 

"^/Sj'^mi^Iieur,"  answered  Planchet  '•  even  so,  ^e 
must  n-t  cive  up  ;  you  "U  become  a  grocer  like  myself.  I  11 
make  you  my  l^v  ner :  we  "11  share  the  profits,  and.  when  there 
are  no  m  re  profits,  we  'll  share  the  almonds,  raisms,  and  prunes, 
and  nibb  e  to.^ether  our  last  quarter  of  Dutch  cheese." 

iVvrtanin  could  not  keep  up  the  deception   any  longer 

<  1/0  S.- .'  •■  cried  he,  deeply  affected,  "  you  are  an  honest 

old  chai    vol  are,  upon  my  honor,  Planchet.    .B«thold  ona 

hf     Yoii  have  n't  been  playing  a  farce  all  the  time,  Planchet  ? 

You  hl"n-t  Been  the  hmse  and  the  bags  yonder  in  the  street 

""!  Wh"  W  ?'  What  bags  ?  "  asked  Planchet,  almo^  heart- 
hrokeu  at  the  idea  that  his  former  maste.-  had  gone  mad. 


A  pi:hs( 
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Why,  the   Knglish  bags,  of  (•(mise 


luort/ioiir . 


rxclaimed 


D'Artagn'an.  his  larr  heaimng,  his  whcle  person  transfigiire.!. 

'  "•      -    I  I'lanchot,  fnght- 


..  (lod  in  heaven  havo  nierey  on  ns  :  -  cried  I'hinehet,  fiif 
fined  out  of   his  wits  hv  the  dazzling  gleam   he  saw  m  1)  Ar- 

tagnan's  eyes.  ^, 

'•  You  bloekhead  !  '  exelaiine.l  D'Artagnan.  "  yon  think  1  m 
crazy'     Never,  on  the  eontrary,  was  n>y  head    s<.nnder  or   my 
heart  gladder.      Look  at  the  hags,  the  hags.  I'lanchet! 
"  In  God's  name,  what  hags  '.'  '" 

D'Artagnan  pushed  Plancliet  to  the  window.  ^  ^^ 

"  Look  under  tlie  shed  y.)nder;  do  you  see  a  horse  ? 


Ye 


s.' 


..  Do  you  notice  that  its  hack  is  bending  under  the  weight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes."  .  ...         „ 

'.  Do  you  see  one  of  your  lu.ys  talking   with  the  postUioii  . 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes." 

"  Well,  you  know  his  name,  as  he    is  in  your  employ.     I  all 

him."  „  ,1 

'■Abdon:  Abdon!"  shrieked  I'lanchet  from  the  window. 

"  Bring  up  the  horse  !"  shouted  D'Artagnan. 

'•  Brill"  up  the  horse  I  "  screamed  I'lanchet. 

••  Now"have  ten  livres  ready  for  the  postilion,"  said  D  Ar- 
ta"nan,  in  the  tone  he  used  in  ordering  some  military  evolution, 
'.  get  two  of  your  lads  to  bring  up  the  first  two  bags  and  two 
others  for  the  two  last,  and,  won/iouxf  stir  yourself,  be  alive 

I'lanchet  rushed  downstairs  as  if  the  devil  were  at  his  heels. 
V  moment  later  the  boys  were  coming  up  them,  bending  under 
their  burdens.  D'Artagnan  sent  them  off  to  their  attics,  care- 
fully shut  the  door,  and,  addressing  I'lanchet,  whose  turn  it 
was  to  go  mad  this  time : 

••  Now  you  and  I  will  have  a  .setLlenient !  "  said  he. 
\nd  he  spread  a  big  ch.th  upon  the  floor  and  poured  out  the 
contents  of  the  first  bag  up<.n  it.  I'lanchet  did  the  same  with 
the  second;  then  D'Artagnan,  trembling  with  excitenient  dis- 
embowelled the  third  with  a  knife.  When  I'lanchet  heard  the 
intoxicating  jingle  of  the  gold  and  silver,  when  he  saw  those 
glittering  crowns  bursting  out  of  the  sacks,  wriggling  and  leap- 
in.'  like  "fish  out  of  the  sweep-net.  when  he  plunged  his  arm 
np  to  the  elbow  in  that  ever  rising  tide  of  yellow  and  argent 
coins,  he  spun  round  like  a  man  struck  by  lightning,  and  then 
sank  heavily  ou  the  enormous  pile,  his  weight  scattering  it  m 
every  direction. 
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In   fact.  I'lanch.'t,  sulTocat.'d   with  j( 


lost 


conscioiisnpss. 


l)'Arta'Miaii  tlin'w  a 


lass  I  if  white  wine  in  his  fat^e,  which  ini- 


mediatt'ly  l)n)n<,'ht  him  hack  to  life. 

"  Ah  1  ,i,'oo<l  <-l"<l  :  K""'l  <l"«l  I  K'x 
his  heanl  and  niusta<he. 

At  that  time  the  ^'locers  spor 
the  trooper's  iiM 


d  (iod  !  "  ho  cried,  wiping 


ted,  as,  indeed,  they  do  to-day 
tatdie  and  tiie  foot -soldier's  lieanl  ;   bnt,  nlas 


th 


hatlis  of  silver,  rare  enough   even  in   those  « 
almost  unknown  in  our  age. 


(lavs,  have  hecome 


Mnrill'iii.r 


said  D'Artagnan.  "there  are  a  hundred  thot 


sam 


1  livres  there  that  belong  to  you,  my  worthy  partner 


I'ick 


up  yoiir  Winn 


ings,  if  von  please  ;  I  am  going  to  pick  ni 


]>  mine 


Oh 


hat  .a  h)velv  sum,  M.  d'Artagnan  !     What  a  lovcli 


sum 


I  vva 


,s   lUS 


t  a  little  sorrv  about  hiilf   an  hour 


I'lanchet, 


that  I  h;id  to  give  up  so  much  to  you.  r>ut  1  "m  sorry  no 
longer,  I'lanchet^;  you're  a  credit  to  the  grm'ery  business. 
Here,  let  us  get  thrimgh  as  (piick  as  possible  :  short  reckunings, 
you  know,  mak(!  long  friends  '" 

"  lint  tell  me  the  whole  story,"  said  I'lanchet,  "it  must  be 
even  finer  than  the  money." 

••  I'.y  my  faith."  answered  IVArtagnan.  stroking  his  mu.s- 
taehe,  ••  I'don't  say  but  you're  right,  and  if  ever  any  historian 
turns' to  me  for  information,  he  can't  say  he  has  tried  to  draw 
irom  an  empty  well.     Well,  listen,  -'anch-^,   I  will    tell  you 

all  about  it.'' 

"  And    while    you  're    doing    so    I  '11    pile    up    the    crowns. 

liegin.  (h-ar  master.'' 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  And  iiere  goes,  too,''  said  I'lanchet.  picking  up  his  first 
handful  of  crowns. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


M.     I>K    M.\ZAKIX'S    CAUD-P-VRTY. 

On'  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  two  Frenchmen  the  entire 
court  met  in'a  vast  aijartment  in  the  I'alais-Royal,  hung  with 
dark  velvet,  which  threw  into  strong  relief  the  gilded  frames 
of  a  great  number  of  magniticent  pictures;  the  apartment 
1  :..<-.,  \r   lo  Civiliivil  de   ^f:l7..•lrin"s  closet,  and  the  occa- 
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si.,,.  ',f  this  asseml.laKe  ^.as  a  canl-party  giv.-n  by   h.s   Kmi- 
neiic-.'  m  lumur  ot  the  Kiut,' and  (^u•^•u. 

\  Utile  scree',  sei.aiato.l  three  tabh-H  arranged  f..r  i-hi} .    At 
.„,;  .,f  these  taWes  were  seated  the  Kin,  and  tl'-  tw-  ...K-en. 
l,ou,s  XIV.,  who  was  ida.ed  ..pi'<>s.te  h,s  youn,'  ^^■''*''^'"'    L^' 
her  with  an  expression  of  very  Pennine  happiness.      Anne  <.l 
Aus^  a  hehl  thl  ..uds  a^a.nst  the  eard.na  .  an.l  her  dan^Mer- 
,n.law  assisted   her  i'l  the  t.'an.e,  when  she   was   ""^  «  •  >  »'^? 
W,..k  at  her  husband.    As  tor  the  eardinal,  who  --«  7;  '""J^ 
Ins  bed  and  h-oked  very  weary  an.l  very  ema.r.ted     "s  .aid 
xvere  hei.l  bv  th.'  Con.tesse  de  S..issons,  an.l  he   wateh.'.l  then. 
N^  ith  an  in.'.-ssant  h.-k  of  eagerness  and  <->'l'>'l'ty. 

The  ear.iinal  ha.l  ha.l  himself  painte.l  by   IJernoum       Hnt 
the    Klite   in^'   r....,'e  on    h.s    cdu-eks    only  brought  out    more 

V  v'i.lh  the  dea.lly  Jailor  .,f  the  rest  ..f  his  f a.  e  an.l  the  glas.sy. 

V  1     visi     tints  ..f  his   forehead.     The   eyes,  however    shone 
it  In  .    e  bnlliancv  than  ever,  an.l  0,1  them  was  riveted  tr.,ni 

Jime  1.;  tin..-  the  anxi..us  gaze  of   the   King,  the  two  queens. 

^" 'l-lle'faHirihS  th..  two  eyes  .d  S.gnor  Ma.arin  were  stai. 
of  ar  n.  lustre,  m  whudi  ih.'  Fran.'e  of  the  seventeenth 
..'nturv  was  in  thJ  habit  .-f  rea.ling  its  destiny  every  evening 

"'M±:4;;r;:S;  ..either  wlnmng  n..r  losing  ;  an.U  th..ef.,r.. 
,„c;     eiS  eur  ^vas  neither  merry  n.,r  sa.l.      Fn.n.  this  s  ate  ot 

•ItSL  torpor  Anne  of  ^^^^^ r'^vJ^^^'^tZ 
,„use  V-n  f..r  -h-=  pitied  h'-.i  smeerely.  l.ut  onl>  b>  s.m.e 
t  rlii' 'Stroke  eould  she  attract  his  atteutUMi  -  either  by  wm- 
n  .  or"l.  s  n..  To  win  w..ul.l  have  been  .langerous  :  Mazarm 
v^d  luvr-substituted  f.u-  his  air  of  listlessness  an  ug  y 
ee  To  lose  woul.l  have  been  dangerous  also :  she  woul.l 
l.rto  cheat,  an.l  the  Infanta,  who  was  wateh.ng  her  niothei- 
i.ldaw's  cards  cU.sely,  woul.l  undoubtedly  protest  against  su.di 
Dartialitv  toward  Mazariii.  , 

'  .  titfng  by  the  prevailing  stillness,  the  courtiers  chatte. 
\Vh  n  M  de  Mazarin  was  not  in  iH-hunior  never  was  prince 
e  affable;  he  never  prevented  the  people  ^-11  smgn^^  as 
lon<r  'is  they  pai.l,  and  neither  was  he  such  a  tjrant  as  to 
S-eS  a  y  on^e  .frmn  talking,  as  long  as  he  was  bent  on  losing. 
^    And    so  the    c.mrtiers  chatted.      v^  t,..  Hrst  table  sat  the 
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Ki„  '    vounger  brother,  Philippe,  due  d'Anjou,  admiring  h.s 
luu;.lso.\.e  tat-e  in  a  hand-n.irror.     His  favorite,  the  Chevalier 
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de  L( 


le,  was  leaning 


on  the  back  of  the  prince's  chair 
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and  listening,  with  secret  envy,  to  the  Cointe  de  (iuiche, 
another  favorite,  wlio  was  relating  in  choicest  language  the 
shitting  fortunes  of  the  royrd  adventurer,  <'harles  II.  He 
described  the  almost  fabulous  incidents  connected  with  his 
wanderings  in  Scotland,  his  terrors  when  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  on  his  track,  his  niglits  spent  in  trees,  his  days  m  hunger 
and  fighting.  (Iraduallv  tlie  curiosity  of  the  count's  auditors 
was  excited^.)  such  a  pitch  that  interest  in  the  game  languished, 
even  at  the  roval  table,  and  the  King,  though  seemingly  in- 
attentive, in  reality  devoured  every  detail  of  the  Odyssey  that 
was  painteil  in  such  ])ictures(pie  (tolors. 

The  Comtesse  de  Soissons  interrup'ted  the  speaker. 
"  Come,  now,  count,"'  said  she,  "  confess  that  you  are  giving 
the  reins  to  your  fancy  jn.st  a  little." 

•'  Madame,  I  sinii>lv  repeat,  Ii'.tc  a  parrot,  the  ditferent  stories 
I  have  heard  from  Englishmen.  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
I  am  as  literal  as  a  lawyer's  copy."  _^ 

"Charles  II.  could  never  have  survived  such  hardships. 
Louis  XIV.  lifted  his  noble,  intellectual  face. 
"  Madame,"  si.id  he,  in  a  voice  that,  though  calm,  betrayed 
a  little  boyish  timidity,  '•  M.  le  Cardinal  will  tell  you  the 
affairs  of  France  were  often  in  such  a  critical  pf)sition  during 
my  minority  that,  had  I  been  old  enough  to  wield  a  sword,  1 
would  have' occasionally  used  it  to  win  my  supper." 

'•Oh'."   returned  the  cardinal,   now  si)eaking  for  tlie  first 
time,  "your  .Majesty  exaggerates  ;  your  Majesty  never  had  to 
complain  of  your  supper,  nor  had  your  servunts,  either." 
The  King  Hushed. 

"But,''  cried  Philippe,  thoiightlessly,  not  moving  in  his 
seat,  and  still  admiring  himself,  "I  remember  that  ouce  at 
:Melun  we  had  no  supper  ;  the  King  ate  the  two-thirds  of  a 
piece  of  bread  and  gavr  me  what  was  left." 

The  whole  assembly,  seeing  a  smile  on  Mazarin's  lips,  burst 
out  laughing.  Kings  are  as  much  tlatteied  by  the  remem- 
brance of  past  distress  as  they  are  by  the  hope  of  future  glory. 
"The  crown  of  France  lias  always  rested  firmly  on  the 
brows  of  her  kings,"  Anne  of  Austria  hastened  to  add, 
"thouL'h  it  has  fallen  from  the  head  of  the  King  of  England; 
and  whenever  it  has  hapi>ened  that  the  crown  of  France  has 
for  an  instant  —  since  a  popular  tumult  will  sometimes  shake  a 
throne,  just  as  an  earth«iuake  will  sometimes  shake  the  earth 
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_  every    time,    I    sav,  that   rebelli-m    luo.iaoea   the   crown  u£ 
Fruc7a  signal  victory  ha.  always  ensured  its  tn.unph. 

"  And  witli  a  few  n.ure  gems  added  to  the  crown  also,'  said 

^'¥he'co,ute  de  (luiche  was  silent,  the  King  resumed  his  tran- 
.nil  demeauur,  and  Mazarin  exchanged  a  look  with  Aune  of 

\ustria  that  thanked  her  for  her  intervention. 
"Never   mind,'-    said   Thilii-pe,  smoothing   his  locks,       my 

eous^rnlarlos  nmy  not  be  hamlsonie,  but  he  is  very  brave  am 

!,.,«  fnn.rht  like  a  lion.     If  he  continue  to  hght  as  v .  ii  a^  n*. 

1;;:  do,!^  he  'a  ;;.  "some  great  battle  -  like  Kocroi  -  at  last, 

'T^  has  m'loldiers,"  interrupted  the  Chevalier  de  Lon^ine^ 

uOh   his  cousin,  the  Stadtholder,  will   tuni.sh  him   Nvith  a 

few      I  know  1  should  have  liked  to  do  so,  had  1  been  King  of 

France."  .    ,,,,.,      ,      ,  „ 

The  blood  mounte.l  to  Louis  XI  \  .'s  cheeks. 
iazarin   affected  to  be  more  absorbed  in  the   game   than 

"'"'well  "  resumed  Pe  (n.iche,"by  this  time  the  destiny  of 
this  uidilpy-nnce  has  been  fultiUed.  If  ^^-^  ^  J-^;;^^ 
filse  he  is  lost.  The  life  that  began  with  exile,  battles,  and 
ptK;tions\vill  end  m  a  prison,  or,  pernaps,  on  the  scaffold. 

^^^^if^nieler^inV'iked  Louis,  ''that  his  Majesty  King 

^^^S^ceS^Sry^u/Male^Sf  aiiswered  t^e   young  man. 

"  Mv  t^thcT   eVeived  a  letter- with  full  details  ;  it  is  even  known 

tlu  t  the  K  ng  landed  at  Dover  ;  he  was  seen  entering  the  ha  ; 
;   by  some  fishermen.     What  occurred  after  is  ye    a  n^'  t    ^ 
"  Ikit  I  should  like  to  know  what  occurred  aftei,^  exclaimed 

y>luHnT>e  imuetuouslv.     "  Do  yon  know,  brother  . 

I  Z  X  V       ddened  again,  the  third  time  within  an  hour 
"Had  you  not  better  ask  M.  le  Cardinal  ?  •'  he  said  in  a  tone 

that  startled   Mazarin,  Anne  of   Austria,  aud,  indeed,  every- 

^""^That  means,  my  son,"  interrupted  Anne  "f/^-*",*;  ^^j^J^^^ 
laugh,  ■  that  the  King  does  not  wish  affairs  of  state  discussed 

outside  the  council."  ,        .,.         ^1  ^v„ 

J>hUippe  took  the  repr.of  in  g.x,d  part  and  smihng  all  he 
time,  made  a  profound  .ow  to  his  brother  and  then  t.  his 
mother. 
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Mazarin  noticed,  with  half  an  eye,  that  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
the  Comte  de  Guii'he,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  others 
were  furniin<x  a  group  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment ;  he  feared 
that,  prevented  from  talking  aloud,  they  might  discuss  in  a 
whisper  matters  that  were  best  left  unsaid.  He  was,  then,  with 
many  a  distrustful  and  uneasy  glance,  appealing  to  Anne  of 
Austria  to  put  an  end,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  this  cabal,  when 
suddenly  P.ernouin  entered  the  closet  from  the  back,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  master's  ear: 

"Monseigneur,    an    envoy   from   his    Majesty    the   King  ot 

England."' 

Mazarin  was  unable  to  keep  from  betraying  a  slight  emo- 
tion, which  the  King  at  once  perceived.  To  avoid  appearing 
inquisitive,  and  especially  to  avoid  making  public  his  insig- 
uiticance,  Louis  rose  immediately,  and  approaching  his  Emi- 
nence, wished  him  good-night. 

The  whole  party  had  risen  at  the  same  time  the  King  did, 
and.  what  with  pushing  tables  and  rolling  o-V  chairs,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  uproar. 

"  Let  every  one  depart,  but  depart  gradually,  said  Mazarin, 
in  an  undertone,  to  the  King,  "  and  deign  to  grant  me  a  few 
moments.  I  am  busy  about  a  matter  to-night,  concerning 
which  I  shoui  ^  like  to  have  a  conversation  with  your  Majesty." 

"1)0  you  v.^li  the  two  queens  to  leave?"'  inquired  Louis 

•'  Yes   and  M.  le  Due  d"Orleans  also,    answered  Mazarin. 

\t  the  same  time  he  turned  out  of  the  bed,  which  was  now 
liidden  by  the  falling  of  the  curtains.  The  cardinal,  however, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  consi)irators  in  the  other  apartment. 

.<  M  le  Comte  de  tJuiche  ! "'  he  cried,  in  his  quavering  voice, 
while  putting  on,  behind  the  curtain,  the  robe  de  chambre 
handed  him  bv  l^ernouin. 

"  Here  I  am,  monseigneur,"'  answered  the  young  man,  ad- 
vancing. 

"Take  my  cards;  you  are  lucky,  you.  liy  to  wm  me  a 
little  money' from  these  gentlemen."' 

"  Yes.  monseigneur."  ,  ■  ,   ^,     ,r- 

The  young  man  sat  down  at  the  table  from  which  the  King 
had  arisen  to  talk  with  the  Ciueens. 

(,)uite  a  luavy  game  was  then  played  between  the  count  and 
several  opulent  courtiers.  .  ,    ,,      ,„        ,■ 

I'lnliuoc  was  discussing  matters  of  dress  with  the  l^hovalier 
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le  Lorraine,  and  all  had  ceased  to  hear  the  rustling  of   the 
cardinars  silk  rohe  from  behind  the  curtain. 

His   Eminence   had  followed   Bernouin  into  the  study  ad- 
joining his  bedroom. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


AX    AFFAIR    OF    STATE. 

When  the  cardinal  passed  into  his  study  he  found  the 
('(imte  de  la  Fere  waiting  for  him  and  busy  admiring  a  very 
line  Kajihael  that  hung  above  a  table  covered  with  specimens 
of  the  goldsmith's  art. 

His  Eminence  came  in  softly,  as  light  and  silent  as  a 
shadow,  and,  as  was  his  habit,  he  at  once  attempted  to  read 
tiie  count's  thoughts  in  his  face  ;  for  Mazarin  claimed  to  have 
the  power  of  knowing  from  the  exjiression  of  a  visitor's  counte- 
nance the  nature  of  the  conversation  that  was  to  ensue. 

But  ii:  the  present  instance  he  failed  completely  ;  he  could 
read  nothing  on  the  face  before  him,  not  even  the  respect  for 
himself  he  was  accustomed  to  see  on  all  faces. 

Athos  had  on  a  black  dress,  plainly  embroidered  with  silver. 
He  wore  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Carter,  and  the 
(i olden  Fleece,  three  orders  so  illustrious  that  only  a  king  or 
an  actor  could  wear  them  at  the  same  time. 

Mazarin  racked  his  memory,  which  was  somewhat  confused, 
in  the  endeavor  to  recall  the  name  he  ought  to  give  to  this 
icy-looking  personage,  and  did  not  succeed. 

""  I  have  been  informed,"  said  he,  at  length,  ■•  that  a  message 
has  arrived  from  England.'' 

And  he  took  a  chair,  dismissing  Bernouin  and  Brienne, 
though  the  latter  had  already  a  pen  in  his  hand,  ready  to  act 
as  secretary. 

"  From  his  :Majesty  the  King  of  England,  yes,  your  Emi- 
nence." .        ,, 

"  You  speak  very  pure  French  for  an  Englishman,  monsieur, 
s;iid  Mazarin,  graciously,  but  still   eyeing  through  his   fingers 
tlie  Holy  <;host,  the  Garter,  the  Golden  Fleece,  and,  above  all, 
ilu"  features  of  the  messenger.  ^ 

••  I  am  not  an  Englishman,  I  am  a  Frenchman,  M.  le  Cardi- 
nal," answered  Athos. 
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"  It  is  rather  snan.-e,  though,  the  Kin,  a  Eu:^lan<l  solectinR 
a  Fron  hman  as  one  ^f  his  ambassadors  ;  but  .t  augurs  well 
L;  the   ".l^cess  of  your  nvlssion.     Your  nau.e,  if  you  please, 

"'""comtrciela  Fere,"  replied  Athos.  wuh  a  far  slighter  in- 
clinatum  than  the  state  and  pride  of   the  omnipotent  cardinal 

'^Matnu  shrugged   his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am 

not  acfiiiainted  with  that  name." 

Athos  did  not  seem  to  mind.  „ 

-  And  YOU  have  come,  monsieur,  to  announce  to.me  — 

u  I  hav:-  come  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 

r.ritain  to  announce  to  the  King  of  France  — 

^layarin  frowned.  .        ,   .  ^, 

^  To  announce  to  the  King  of  France."  continued  Athoycom- 

posedlv,  -the happy  restoration  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  II. 

to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*' 

The  distinction  did  not  escape  his  astute  Kminence.     Mazariu 

had  too  keen  a  knowledge  of   men  not  to  discern  m  tl;e  gaeml 

and  almost  contemptuous  politeness  of  Athos  a  host  li  y  the 

temperature  of  which  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  hothouse 

known  as  the  court.  .     ,   ■  i.  f,.„ff,,i 

«  No  doubt  you  have  powers  ?  "'  he  inquired,  lu  a  curt,  fiettul 

tone. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur."  ^i,     v 

The  word  "  monseigneur  "  came  so  painfully  from  the  lips 
of  Athos  that-  it  looked  as  if  it  hunuid  them. 

"  In  that  case  show  them  to  me." 

Athos  drew  a  despatch  from  a  little  embroidered  velvet  bag 
he  carried  under  his  doublet.     The  cardinal  stretched  out  his 

^''"'Excuse   me,    monseigneur,"  said  Athos,  "  the  despatch  is 

for  tlie  Kinc:."'  ^  ,  r 

<•  Vs  vou^are  a  Frenchman,  monsieur,  you  must  be  aware  ot 

the  important  position  held  by  a  prime  minister  at  the  court 

"  "  There  was  reallv  a  time,"  answered  Athos,  "  when  I  did 
take  an  interest  in  "the  importance  of  prime  ministers,  but  i 
formed   a  resolution   several  years  ago  to  deal  only  with  the 

Kin"  " 

"Then    monsi.  ir."  said  Mazarin,  beginning  to  wax  angry, 

"you  shaiL  ^>ee  utiiUiei 
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And  Mazarin  rose.  Athos  iinniediately  tlinist  back  tho 
flocument  into  his  bag,  gravely  bowed  to  Mazarin,  and  ti.ok  a 
few   steps   toward   the   door.     This   coolness  exasperated  tlie 

cardinal. 

'•  Wliat  strange  diplomatic  proceedings  are  these  I  '"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Are  we  still  living  in  the  times  when  Cromwell 
sent  us  bravos  in  the  guise  of  envoys?  All  you  lack,  mon- 
sieur, is  an  iron  pot  on  your  head  and  a  Bible  hanging  at  your 

belt." 

'•  Monsieur,"  retorted  Athos,  dryly,  "unlike  yoursf-lf,  I  never 
had  the  advantage  of  treating  with  Cromwell,  and  I  never 
encountered  his  envoys  save  with  a  sword  in  my  hand ;  1  am, 
therefore,  ignorant  as  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  prime 
ministers.  As  tor  the  King  of  England,  I  know  that  when 
lie  writes  to  Louis  XIV.  he  does  not  write  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
1  do  not  see  that  it  needs  any  diplomatic  skill  to  make  this  dis- 

tiiiclion." 

"  Ah  I  ■■  cried  Mazarin,  raising  his  cadaverous  face  and  strik- 
ing his  head,  "  1  remember  now  !" 

Athos  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Ves,  I  have  got  you!  "  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  riveting  his 
eyes  on  the  count.  "  I  have  you  !  1  recognize  you,  monsieur. 
Ah,  dlavolo!     I  am  no  longer  surprised." 

•'  In  fact,"  said  Athos,  with  a  smile,  "  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing, considering  what  an  excellent  memory  you  have,  that  your 
Eminence  did  not  recognize  me  before." 

"  Still  the  same  stiffnecked  gmmbler  —  Monsieur  —  Monsieur 
—  Whafs  this  you  used  to  call  yourself  ?  Stay  a  moment  —  the 
name  of  a  river  —  Potamos  —  no  — the  name  of  an  island  — 
Naxos —  uo ;  per  Glove  !  the  name  of  a  mountain  —  Athos !  got 
it  at  last!  Enchanted  to  see  you  again,  I  'm  sure,  es])ecially  as 
it  is  not  at  Rueil,  where  you  and  your  damned  accomplices  held 
me  to  ransom.  The  Fronde  :  always  the  Fronde  !  the  infernal 
Fronde!  the  old  virus  still  working!  And  yet,  monsieur, 
how  conies  it  to  pass  that  your  antipathies  have  survived 
mine  ?  Surely,  if  any  one  had  reason  to  complain  it  was  not 
you,  you  who  got  safely  out  of  the  business,  and  with  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  your  neck  to  boot." 

"  M.  le  Cardinal,"  replied  Athos,  "  you  must  pardoi.  me  for 
refusing  to  discuss  these  matters.  I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil. 
Are  you  willing  to  aid  me  in  fulfilling  that  mission  ?  " 

'•  1  am  astounded,"  said  Mazarin,  who,  on    recovering   his 
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memorv,  had  also  recovered  his  spirits  and  was  fairly  bnsth.ng 
^vitli  nuiliriu.is  little  points,  "  I  an.  astounded,  M.  —  Atlios  — 
to  see  a  Fiondeur  like  you  accept  a  mission  to  that  rascal 
Mazann,  as  he  used  to  be  styled  in  the  good  old  tunes  — 

\nd  Mazariii  broke  into  a  laugh,  in  spite  of  a  racking  cough 
that  cut  slioit  his  seiiteiK  rs  aad  turned  them  into  sobs. 

"  The  missi..ii  I  have  accepte.l  is  to  the  King  ot  t  ranee,  and  to 
him  ah.ne,  M.  le  Cardinal,"  answered  Athos,  but  more  mildly, 
i,,r  he  lelt  he  was  the  winner  in  this  little  passage  of  arms,  and 
might  show  himself  moderate.  ,      ,      •  .,    . 

-M.  le  Frondeur,"  said  Mazarin,  gayly,  "  the  business  th.ct 
vcu  have  taken  on  your  shoulders  must,  for  all  that  — 
■    "  That  h-s  been  put  on   my  shoulders,  monseigneur ;  i  do 

not  run  after  such  business."'  ^  f      „ii  t>.nt 

<•  ( )li  granted  !  The  negotiation,  I  repeat,  must,  tor  all  that, 
pass  through  my  hands.  We  are  wasting  precious  tune  —tell 
me  the  nature  of  the  proposals."'  ,.    •         „ 

"  1  have  already  had  the  honor  of  assuring  your  Lrainence 
that  the  letter  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  11.  alone  contains 
the  revelation  of  his  wishes."  . 

•■Oh   stop'    you   make  yourself   ridi.'ulous  with  your  stitt- 
ness,  mV  Athos.'    It  "s  easy  seeing  y- u  have  rubbed  up  a  good 
deal    against  the     Puritans    over    yonder.       \  our    secret,   in- 
deed '      I  know  your  secret  better  than  you  do,  and  you  might 
iiave  acted  more  wisely  if  you  had  shown  a  little  more  respeet 
for  a  very  old  and   a  very  sick   man,  who  has  worked  bravely 
during  hi,   hie,  and  has  waged  war  bravely  for  his  ideas,  as 
you  haxe  done  for  yours.       Vou  will  tell  me  nothing  ;"     C.ood 
You  will   not  communicate  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  me  .J 
Cai.ital '     Come  along  witli  me  into  my  apartment ;  you  shall 
speak  to  the  King  -  and  in  presence  of  the  King.      And  now, 
a  last  word -who  gave  you  the  Golden  Fleece.^     I  remem- 
ber it  was  supposed  you  had  got  the   Garter;    but  as  to  the 
Golden  Fleece,  1  was  not  aware  — "  .     ^     p  *v,o 

"  Spain  recently  sent,  monseigneur,  a  blank  patent  ot  the 
Fleece  to  King  Cliarles  II.  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  ot 
King  Louis  XIV.  Charles  II.  filled  up  the  blank  with  my 
name  and  bestowed  it  on  me." 

Mazarin  rose  and  entered  his  bedroom,  leaning  on  Bernouius 
arm,  just  at  the  numieul  when  the  cry   of    '  M.    le  1  nnce ! 
was  heard  in  the  adioinmg  apartment.     The  Prince  de  Cond(^, 
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lingen,  ha.l   entered,  attended  by  his   gentlemen,  and   sainted 
llurKiuf,'  when  the  prime  minister  raised  his  curtain. 

\thos  had  time  to  i)ereeive  Uaoul  shaking  hands  with  the 
('(.nite  de  Cruiche  and  to  smile  in  return  for  his  son's  resi-eetlul 

siJutation.  . 

He  had  time  also  to  behold  the  eestatio  change  in  the  cardi- 
iial's  countenance  at  the  sight  of  m  enormous  pile  of  gold  on 
th«  *^able  won  by  the  Comte  de  (Juiche,  who  h,..l  h;id  a  run  of 
luck  ever  since  his  Eminence  had  entrusted  him  witli  his  cards. 
S;),  oblivious  of  ambassador,  embassy,  and  prince,  the  first 
thought  of  the  prime  minister  was  for  hi^   gold.  ^_ 

'<  What :  '■  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  all  that  —  woii !  " 
"About  fifty  thousand  crowns;  yes,  monscigneur,"*  said  the 
("omte  de  C niche,  rising.     "  Will  yo.ir  Eminence  take  my  place, 
or  shall  1  continue  ? "  ^        ,  -^  i 

"  Stop  !  stop  at  once  !     You  are  mad._    Confound  it,  man,  do 
you  want  to  lose  all  you  have  gained  '.'  " 
'    "  Monseigneur,"  said  the  I'riiice  de  Conde,  bowing. 

"  Good   evening.  M.    le    Prince,"'    answered    Mazarin,  care- 
lessly ;  "  it  is  very  kind  of  you  t(.  pay  a  visit  to  a  sick  friend. ' 
"  A  friend!  "  murmured  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  fairly  stupe- 
fied at  such  a  monstrous  use  of  the  word  "  friend  ''  —  friendship 
between  a  Mazarin  and  a  Conde  ! 

The  prime  minister  surmised  the  thought  of  this  Frondeur, 
for  he  smiled  at  him  triumphantly,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
address  the  King. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your 
Maiesty'iM  le  Comte  de  la  Fere,  ambassador  of  his  Britannic 
Ma  esty.  An  affair  of  state,  gentlemen  !  "  he  added,  dismiss- 
in"  with  a  gesture  the  courtiers  present,  and  at  this  mere 
<'esture  thev  all  vanished,  rl  •  Prince  de  Conde  at  their  head. 
"  Uaoul,  after  a  last  look  at  his  father,  followed  M.  de  Conde^ 
Philippe   and  the  Queen  appeared  also  to   be  thinking  of 

"  \  family  affair,"  Mazarin  said  suddenly,  motioning  them 
back  to  their  seats.  «  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere,  here  present,  has 
brought  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  Charles  IT.,  now  restore<l 
to  his  throne,  asks  for  an  alliaace  between  Monsieur,  brother 
of  the  King,  and  Mailemoiselle  Henrietta,  granddaughter  ot 
Henri  IV.   "llave  the  goodness  to  hand  your  credentials  to  the 

King,  M.  le  Comte."  .^   j      t.  i  i  fi.» 

Athos  was  for  a  moment  almost  petrified.     How  could  tho 
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n.iniM.M-  have  loan.ra  tl.o  .•..utnuts  nf  a  l.-ttor  wluch  liad  nrvrr 
left  his  person  a  sui-lc  instant  ?  l^ut  hr  qui.'kly  rocovpred 
his  ordinary  self-control  an.l  handed  the  despatch  to  the  vm.ng 
,„onanl,.  who  ehan,.-d  enV,r  as  he  took  it  There  ^vas  =  -lomn 
Mlei.ee  throughout  the  vast  apartment,  a  silence  that  was  only 
.list.irhed  by  the  dull  sound  of  the  gol.l  which  the  diy,  yellow 
hand  of  Mazarin  poured  int..  a  casket  while  the  Kiug  wa^ 
reading. 


CHAl'TKU    XLI. 
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TIlK    NAKIlATlVK    OK     APHOS. 

Thf  spiteful  intervention  of  Ma/aiin  -lid  not  leave  the  ambas- 
sador a  chance  of  having  nui.-h  to  say:  still  the  word  "re- 
stored "  iinpiesse.l  the  King  strongly,  and  ad.lressmg  the  count, 
whom  he  had  been  looking  at  ever  since  his  entrance,  he  said  : 

..  lie  good  enough  to  give  us  some  particulars  as  to  tlie  situ- 
ation of  atfairs  iirEnglaiul.  You  are  just  from  Lngland,  you 
are  a  Frenchman,  an.l  the  or.lers  I  see  on  y..ur  person  prove 
that  von  are  a  man  ..f  distinction  as  well  as  a  man  ot  rank. 

"  -rhis  .'entleman.'-  said  the  cardinal,  turning  to  the  Queen, 
-  is  a  fonuer  servant  of   your   Majesty,  M.  le   Comte   de    la 

Fere "  i 

\une  of  Austria,  like  all  q-.eens  whose  lives  have  been  made 
nn  of  storm  and  sunshine,  was  inclined  to  be  rather  forgettul. 
She  stare.l  at  Mazarin,  whose  evil  smile  f..resha.lowe.l  some 
malicious  taunt ;  then  she  turned  to  Athos.  a  .luestion  in  her 

""'Mie  was."  continued  the  car.Unal,  "a  TreviUe  musketeer  in 
the  service  of  the  late  King.  M.  le  <'omte  is  well  acquainted 
^vith  luiglaud,  having  often  journeyed  thither  at  various 
periods ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  merit. 

These  words  hinted  at  certain  memories,  th.-  re,..lle.'tion  ot 
which  still  ma,.le  Anne  of  Austria  tremble.  England  meant 
fov  her  her  hatred  f..r  lii.dielieu  and  her  love  lor  Uuckingham 
V  Treville  musketeer  ! —the  name  was  Mu"  evocation  ot  all 
that  triumphant  O.lyssey  that  had  once  thrilled  her  heart,  and 
lia.l  nearly  upset  her  throne. 

These   w-ovds   ha.l  a    p.^tent   effe.l ;    the    royal    personages 
...             -.1     1  .i^.i  i,..„.,ti.  o,vl   ^v\t\>  vi.rv  difterent 
ureselii  iieani  TiiOlli  v.iiii    ;^.itt.-.i  i-i-at::  >^i 
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fpelings  ;  they  triod  to  revive  the  iiua^'C  of  those  niystevious 
years  which  the  young  had  never  seen,  and  which  the  oUl  had 
Relieved  forgotten.  _ 

"  Speak,  monsieur,"  said  Louis,  who  was  tlie  hrst  to  break  a 
silenee  the  elenients  of  whieli  were  sorrows,  suspicions,  aiul 

iiieinories.  a   .i  ■ 

<'  Ves,  speak,"  added  Mazarin,  who,  after  hnng  off  this 
cynical  little  insult  at  Anne  of  Austria,  had  recovered  all  his 
vigor  and  gayety. 

••  Sire,"  said  the  count,  "  a  sort  of  inira<de  has  wrought  an 
entire  change  in  the  destiny  of  Charles  II.  What  men  weie 
heretofore  unable  to  effect,  God  resolved  to  accomplish.' 
Mazarin  tossed  about  uneasily  on  his  bed,  and  coughed. 
••King  Charles  II.,"  continued  Athos,  "left  the  Hague 
neither  fike  a  fugitive  nor  like  a  ooinpieror,  but  like  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  wlu^  after  a  long  absence  fromhis  realm,  returns 
amid  the  universal  blessings  of  his  subjects." 

'•  A  great  miracle,  in  good  truth,"  observed  Mazarin,  "  tor, 
if  the  tidings  we  had  were  true,  King  Charles   II.,  now  return- 
ing amid  blessings,  had  departed  amid  a  hail  of  musketry." 
The  King  remained  impassive. 

rhi'ipiie,  voi.nger  and  more  frivolous,  could  not  repress  a 
smile.  The  smile  tlattered  Mazarin  ;  it  was  a  tribute  to  his  wit. 
"  Yes,"'  said  the  King,  "  there  has  been  a  miracle.  But 
though  God  does  great  things  for  kings,  M.  le  Comte,  he  em- 
idovs  the  agency  of  men  in  the  achievement  of  his  purposes. 
Who  are  the  me'u  to  whom  Charles  II.  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
liis  restoration  ? '' 

"  Why,"  interrupted  the  cardinal,  careless  about  wounding 
tlie  K  'ig's  self-esteem,  "  of  course,  your  Majesty  must  know  it 
,s  Gc.    "a  Monk?" 

••  I  should  know  it,"  said  Louis,  resolutely,  "  stiU  1  must 
ask  M.  I'Ambassadeur  the  causes  of  this  change  in  General 

Monk."  ,    , 

"  Your  Majesty  has  exactly  touched  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tion," answered  Athos;  "because,  save  for  the  miracle  of 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  speaking,  fieneral  Monk  might 
have  continued  to  be  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Charles  II. 
(iod  decreed  that  a  strange,  daring,  and  ingenious  idea  should 
flash  on  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  a  seif-sacrificmg,  ven- 
turesome idea  should  also  flash  on  the  mind  of  another  man. 
The  combination  of  these  two  ideas  produced  such  an  alterar 
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tir.n  in  tho   position  of   M.mk  that   llu'   bitter  enemy   of   the 
fallen   Kini,'  became  his  devoted   friend. "■ 

••  These  are  piecisely  the  i.articulars  tV.r  which   I    asked, 
returned   the   King.     "Who  are  the  men  to  wlioni  you  have 
alluded  ■.'  ■■ 

•■  'i'\v(!  FreiK  hnien.  Sire." 
"  I  am  really  very  glad  of  that." 

••  And  the  two  ideas  "  "  excdaimed  Ma/.arin.     "  I  take  a  good 
deal  more  interest  in  ideas  than  I  do  in  men,  for  my  part." 
•'  Yes,"  murmured  the  King. 

"  The  second  idea,  which  was  rational  as  well  as  self-saen- 
ficin.'.  but  not  at  all  as  notable  as  the  Hrst,  was  to  unearth  a 
milli'^m  in  g(dd.  buried  by  King  Charles  I.  in  Newcastle,  and 
with  this  giild  to  purcliase  tlie  c()oi)eration  of  .Monk." 

••Oh  !""^cried   Mazarin,  into  whom  the  mention  of  a  millio 
put  new  life;  "why,  Newcastle  was  at  that  very  time  in  tht 
hands  of  Monk." 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Cardinal ;  and  that  is  the  very  rea.son  why  I 
have  dared  to  call  the  idea  a  self-sacriticing  and  venturesome 
one.  Should  Monk  refvi.se  ths  offers  of  the  negotiator  the 
important  (piestion  was  to  persuade  him  to  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  that  million  to  Charles  II.,  wlio  would  then  be 
indebted  for  it  to  the  loyalty  rather  than  to  the  loyalism  of 
the  parliamentary  general.  In  spite  of  some  difficulties  this  was 
etfectetl ;  Monk  was  loyal  and  allowed  the  gold  to  be  carried 

awav."  .     ,        ^         •     1-      1 

"Vet,"  said  the  King,  timidly  and  pensively,  "I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  Charles  II.  had  no  knowledge  of  this  million 
during  his  stav  in  I'aris."  . 

•'  And  I  ain  inclined  to  think,"  added  the  oardinal.  mali- 
ciously, "  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  per- 
f(>ctly' aware  of  the  existence  of  the  million,  but  preferred  two 
millions  to  one." 

••Sire,"  answered  Athos,  firmly,  "so  poor  was  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  II.  during  his  residence  in  France  that  he  had 
not  money  enough  to  hire  post-horses  ;  so  poor  in  hope  that  he 
thought  several  times  of  dying.  So  little  was  he  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  million  at  Newcastle  that,  but  for  a  gentleman, 
one  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  moral  trustee  of  that 
million,  who  revealed  the  secret  to  Charles  II.,  that  prince 
might  still  be  languishing  in  misery  and  oblivion.'"  ^^ 
u  Yp^,    v.. if   th.is  stranire.   darinsr,  and    ingenious   idea,"    in- 
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terrupted  the  cardinal,  whose  sagacity  forebcxled  a  clieck,  "  let 

-.8  have  it." 

"  The  idea  was  this.  As  General  Monk  was  the  only  olv 
stacle  to  the  restoration  of  tlie  dethioned  monarch,  a  French- 
man conceived  the  idea  of  removing  that  obstacle."' 

"Oho!  so  this  Frenchman  ofyi'urswusa  sconndrel,""  said 
Mazarin,  "  and,  however  nigenions  you  may  think  the  idea,  it 
should  not  save  its  author  from  being  hanged  or  broken  alive 
on  the  Grcve  by  decree  of  parliament." 

"  Your  Eminence  is  in  error,"  returned  .\thos,  dryly  ;  '"  I 
have  said  the  Frenchman  in  question  intended,  not  the  assassi- 
nation, but  the  removal  of  Monk.  Words  in  tlie  French  lan- 
i,Miage  have  a  value  wherewith  French  gentlemen  are  perfectly 
ru(iuainted.  Besides,  this  was  an  act  of  war,  and  God,  not 
;i  parliament,  is  the  judge  of  those  who  help  kings  against 
their  enemies.  This  French  gentleman,  then,  purposed  to  get 
possession  of    General    Monk's  person,    and  he  executed    his 

jxirpose."  V,     T-- 

The  narration  of  noble  deeda  always  thrilled  the  King. 

His  young  brother  struck  his  clenched  list   on  the   table, 
crying  : 

'<•  Ah  !  that  was  grand  !  " 

"  He  carried  off  Monk  ?  "  asked  the  King.     "  But  Monk  was 

in  his  camp —  " 

'•  And  the  gentleman  was  alone,  Sire." 

«'  Marvellous  !"  said  Philippe. 

"  Marvellous,  in  good  truth  \  "  exclaimed  the  King. 

•'Capital  !  the  two  lion's  whelps  uncliained  now!  "'  muttered 

the  cardinal. 

And  with  an  air  of  vexation  he  did  not  cave  to  hide : 

"  I  was  ignorant  of  these  details,"  said  he  ;  "  do  you  guaran- 
tee  their  authenticity,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  The  more  readily,  M.  le  Cardinal,  since  I  was  a  witness  of 
thein." 

<•  You  ?  " 

"  I,  monseigneur." 

The  King  involuntarily  approached  the  count ;  the  Due 
d'Anjou  turned  quickly  round  and  pressed  close  on  the  other 
side  of  Athos. 

"  What  next,  monsieur?  "  cried  both  in  unison. 

"  Sire  after  General  Monk  was  captured  by  the  Frenchman, 
he  was  conducted  to  Charles  11.  at  the  Hague.     The  King  re- 
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1   Monk  his  lihertv,  ami  tlio  grateful  general   restored  tho 


stoiec 

King  liis  thnme,  tliat  throne  in  detence 

hiise  vaiiiiv  t'onght 


f  wliicli  Homanv  heroes 


I'hiliiipe  (laii'j.e.l  his  hands  enthusiastieiiUy;  Louis  XIV.,  of 


a  nioit'  tliiHighttid  temper, 


turned  to  tlie  (Jonito  de  la  Fere. 


All  the  iiarticulars  you  have  related  are  iiuite  true 


sai( 


I  he. 


"  Absolutely  true,  Sire. 

"  One  of  niv  gentienien  knew 


the  seeret  of  this  million,  then, 


9  " 


and  kept  it '.' 
"  Ves,  Sire. 
The  gentleman's  name 


Is  that  of  youi 


humble  servant,  Sire,"  said  Athos  simply. 


The  niuMuur  ( 


f  iKlniiration  that  arose  was  eahulated  to  re- 


joice the  heart  of  the  conn 


t.      He  nught  well  feel  proud  of  it, 


an( 


1  lie  did.      Even  .Mazarin  raisei 


I  his  arms  to  lieaven. 


M 


onsieui 


saiil  the  King, 


I  must  seek,  1  must  try  to  dis- 


cover some  way  of  rewarding  you."' 

Alhos  ,  •^■ir*i'd. 

"  Oil,  not  for  vour  disinterestedness  ;  a  reward  for  that  would 
be  a  hnmiliatinn;  but  I  certainly  consider  my.self  indebted  to 
vou  for  the  shart^  you  have  taken  in  the  restoration  of  ray 
"brother  Charles  II."' 

<•  Certainly,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  The  trivunidi  of  so  nolile  a  oause  fills  the  whole  house  of 
Prance  with  jov,'"  said  Anne  of  Austria. 

'•  A  further  question,"  continued  Louis  XIV.  "  It  is  really  a 
fact,  then,  that  a  single  man  penetrated  into  Monk"s  camp  and 
carried  him  off ".' "" 

•'He   had    ten  auxiliaries  recruited  from  among  the  lower 

classes.'" 

"  No  more  ?  " 

"  No  more." 

"  And  his  name  is?  "  . 

"  M.  d"Artagnan,  ?x-lientpnant  of  musketeers  to  your  Maj- 
esty.'" . 

Anne  of  Austria  colored.  Mazarin  turned  yellow  with 
shame.  Louis  XIV.'s  face  grew  dark  and  a  drop  of  perspiration 
fell  from  his  pale  forehead. 

"  What  men  !  "  he  murmured. 

And  involuntarily  lie  flashed  a  glance  at  Mazarin  that  must 
have  frightened    that  minister  if   he  had  not   had   his   head 
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"  MoiiHieur,"  siiid  lli»>  yoiiii^,'  I)\io  d'Aiijcu,  huiii^  liis  liiind 
—  as  white  aiul  dt'licate  as  a  woman's  -  <iii  the  cDiiiit's  arm, 
'•  tell  tliat  brave  man,  if  you  jdease,  tliat  Monsifiir,  tlii>  brotlier 
of  tlie  Kill),',  intends  drinkinj,'  his  litalth  to-morrow  in  tlie 
jiresenee  of  a  lumdred  of  the  l)est  gentlemen  in   France." 

And  just  then  tlie  yonng  jjriiice  saw  thai  in  his  enthusiasm 
lie  had  disarran^'ed  one  of  his  rutHes,  and  set  ahout  jmtting  it 
to  rights  with  the  greatest  energy. 

"  Now  let  us  talk  of  business,  Sire,"'  .said-Mazarin,  who  was 
not  enthusiastic  and  did  not  wear  rutHes. 

"  Ves,  monsieur,"  rejdied  I,ouis  .\IV.  ;  "  coirimunieate  to  us 
tiie  purpose  of  your  mission,  .M.  le  Comte,'"  he  added,  turning 
to  .Vtlios. 

Atlios  dill  so,  offering  in  due  form  tlie  hand  of  the  Trincess 
Henrietta  Stuart  to  the  younger  brotlier  of  the  King. 

The  conference  lasted  au  hour;  then  the  doors  of  the  ajiart- 
ment  were  flung  open,  and  the  courtiers  resumed  their  places 
as  (piietly  as  if  they  were  unaware  that  any  •  t  the  night's  pro- 
ceedings had  been  withheld  from  their  knowledge. 

Athos  soon  found  himself  close  to  Itaoul,  and  father  and 
sou  again  clasped  hands. 


CHAPTER   XLIL 

IN'    WniCn    MAZAKrN     HKCOMES    A    STENDTHRIFT  ! 

While  Mazarin  was  doing  his  best  iu  recover  from  the  very 
serious  alarm  he  had  just  felt,  Ath'is  and  Raoul  were  convers- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  apartment. 

"  So  you  are  now  in  Paris,  Kaoul '.' '"  said  tlie  count. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  ever  since  the  return  of  M.  le  Prince." 

"  I  cannot  talk  with  you  here,  where  every  one  is  looking  at 
us,  but  I  am  going  home  immediately,  and  shall  e.xpect  you 
when  you  are  off  duty." 

Raoul  bowed.     M.  le  Prince  came  straight  up  to  them. 

The  prince  had  the  clear,  penetrating  eyes  of  the  noble  birds 
of  prey  ;  even  the  rest  of  his  physiognomy  presented  character- 
istics that  assimilated  him  to  the  same  siwcies.  We  know  that 
his  a<iuiline  nose  stood  out  sharply  and  sahently  from  a  fnr^ 
head  that  was  rather  retreating  and  rather  low  than  lofty; 
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which  gavR  ripe  t<.  a  saving  among  the  wits  at  fourt -- a  rac« 
merciless  even  to  ^'enius  -  that  the  heir  of  the  lUustnous 
princes  of  the  house  of  Con.).'  had,  instead  of  a  human  nose, 
the  beak  of  an  eafjle. 

The  piercing  hx.k,  the  imi^enous  expression  ot  the  entire 
eountenance,  exercised  usually  a  more  confusing  effect  on  those 
he  addressed  than  did  either  the  majesty  or  the  classic  beauty 
of  the  conqueror  of  K(X-roi.  Moreover,  those  prominent  eyes 
of  his  became  so  easily  inflamed  that  when  he  was  merely  a 
little  excited  he  seemed  in  a  towering  rage.  Now,  while  every 
„ne  at  court  respoeted  M.  le  Prince  on  ac.ount  (.t  his  rank,  the 
feeling  of  many,  who  were  only  ac  uainte.l  with  his  exterior, 
iiassed  bevond  respect  and  became  terror. 

Louis  (le  Coud.-,  as  we  have  stated,  came  up  to  the  (  omte  de 
la  Fere  and  Kaoul,  with  the  evident  intention  of  being  saluted 
by  one  of  them  and  of  addressing  the  other.  ,       ,  ■ 

'  No  one  bowed  with  mure  reserved  grace  than  the  tomte  de 
la  Fere  He  disdained  to  embellish  a  salutation  with  all  those 
tints  wiiieh  a  courtier  ordinarily  borrows  from  the  same  <  olor- 
board  :  the  desire  of  pleasing.  Athos  knew  his  own  value,  an.l 
saluted  the  man  in  the  prince,  toning  down  by  the  aid  ot  a  cer- 
tain sympathetic  and  elusive  .pialityali  that  could  be  offensive 
to  itride  of  rank  in  the  iuHexibility  of  his  attitude. 

The  prince  w;is  about  to  speak  to  Kaoul.     Athos  forestalled 

'""If  M  le  Vicomte  de  liragelonne,"'  said  he,  ''  were  not  one 
of  your  Highness's  humblest  servants,  I  would  beg  him  to  pre- 
sent me,  prince.''  4.      1     1  , 

'.  I  have  the  honor,  then,  of  addressing  M.  le  (  omte  de  la 
Fere,"'  said  -M.  de  Coiidt-,  immediately. 

•'  Mv  protector,"  adiled  Kaoul,  coloring. 

<M)ne  of  the  truest  gentlemen  in  the  realm,"'  continued  the 
prince  "  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  it,  also, 
^-  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  heard  so  highly  lauded  that  I  have 
often  desired  to  number  him  among  iny  friends." 

•'  \n  honor  of  which,  nionseigneur."  replied  Athos,  "  my 
respect   and  admiration  for  your    Highness  alone   render    me 

'•M'.  de  liragelouue,"  said  the  prime,  •'  is  a  good  officer  who, 
it  can  be  seen,  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  school.  Ah. 
mniisieur.  in  vour  time  generals  had  soldiers    -  ' 

••True,  moiiscigneur:  but  to-day  soldiers  have  generals. 
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This  compliment,  which  sma<'ke{l  but  little  of  flattery,  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  through  the  veins  of  a  man  whom  all  Europe  re- 
garded as  a  hero,  and  who  might  now  be  supposed  to  be  fairly 
satiated  with  praise. 

"  I  experience  a  sort  of  personal  regret  at  finding  that  you 
have  retired  from  the  service,  M.  le  Comte,  for  it  will  not  be 
long  until  the  King  has  a  war  on  his  hands,  either  with  Eng- 
land or  Holland,  and,  certainly,  a  man  like  you,  who  knows 
England  as  well  as  he  does  France,  wouhl  not  lack  oppor- 
ttuiities  for  winning  distinction." 

'•  I  think  I  may  as  well  tell  your  Highness  that  I  have  done 
wisely  in  retiring  from  the  service,''  answered  Atlios,  smiling. 
••  France  and  England  are  going  to  live  like  two  sisters  hence- 
forth, or  else  I  am  out  in  my  forecasts." 

••  Your  forecasts  ?  " 

'*  Hold,  monseigneur ;  just  listen  to  what  they  are  saying 
yonder  at  the  cardinal's  table." 

'•  At  the  table  where  they  're  playing  ?  " 

"  Y'es,  monseigneur." 

The  cardinal  was  leaning  en  his  elbow  and  had  beckoned  to 
the  King's  brother  to  come  to  him. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  oblige  me  by  picking  up  all  the 
I  rowns  you  see  there." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  enormous  piie  of  bright  yellow  coins 
tlK  Comte  de  Guiche  had  been  able,  by  his  extraordinary  run 
of  luck,  to  build  up  a  little  before. 

"  All  these  mine  ?  "  died  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  There  are  fifty  thousand  crowns  there  ;  yes,  monseigneur, 
they  are  yours." 

'•  You  give  them  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  played  on  your  account,  monseigneur,"  answered  the 
cardinal,  growing  gradually  weaker,  as  if  the  effort  he  was 
making  to  give  away  all  that  money  had  exhausted  his  facul- 
ties, both  of  mind  and  body. 

"Great  heavens!"  gasped  Philippe,  almost  stunned  with 
joy,  ''  was  there  ever  such  a  day  !  " 

.Vnd  raking  in  the  coins  with  his  fingers,  he  filled  all  his 
pockets ;  but  at  least  a  third  of  the  sum  was  still  left  on  the 
t'Kble. 

"  Chevalier,"  shouted  Philippe  to  his  favorite,  the  Chevalier 
de  Lorraine,  '<  come  here." 
The  favorite  ran  up. 
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"  Pocket  the  vest,"  said  the  young  pnnce. 

This  scene  was  regarded  by  all  the  spectators  as  simply  a 
rather  touching  family  incident.  The  cardinal  hac.  J,lways 
assumed  the  air  of  a  father  to  the  children  of  1- ranee,  and  the 
two  young  princes  had  grown  up  under  his  wing.  In  our  days 
such  generosity  on  the  part  of  a  prime  minister  would  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  arrogance,  a  downright  impertinence ;  but  no 
one  thought  so  then.  _  . 

The  only  sentiment  of  the  courtiers  was  envy  —  the  King 

turned  away  his  head. 

"  I  never  had  so  much  money  in  my  life,"  cried  the  young 
prince  gayly,  crossing  the  apartment  with  his  favorite  on  the 
way  to  his  carriage.  "  No,  never.  What  a  weight  these  lum- 
dred  and  fifl„  thousand  livres  are  !  " 

'.  r.ut  why  does  the  cardinal  part  with  such  a  sum  all  at  one 
stroke  ?"  asked  the  Prince  de  Conde  of  the  Comte  ue  la  tere. 
"  My  dear  friend  really  must  be  very  ill." 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  ill ;  besides, 
you  can'see  for  yourself  how  sick  he  l»o|^s." 

-  Yes,  he  does,  certainly.  But  this  will  kill  him  outright  — 
a  hund-ed  and  fifty  thousand  livres!  Oh,  it 's  utterly  incredi- 
ble !     Come,  now,  count,  why  did  he  do  it  ?     Try  and  give  a 

'"  Jvist  a  little  patience,  monseigneur,  if  you  please.  Here 
.•omes  the  Due  .VAnjou,  talking  with  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine. 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  spared  us  the  remorse 
of  committing  an  indiscretion.     Listen  to  them. 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  the  chevalier  said  to  the  prince,  in 

an  undertone :  t     i     u     i.q 

"  Monseigneur,  it  is  not  natural  that  the  cardinal  should 
give  you  3o  niuch  money.  Take  care  or  you  '11  drop  some  ot 
the  pieces,  Monseigneur.  What  does  he  want  to  get  out  of 
vou  in  return  for  such  generosity  ? "  ■  _ 

"Just  as  I  hinted,"  whispered  Athos  in  the  princes  ear; 
«'  you  have  now,  perhaps,  the  answer  to  your  question. 

'"Why  dou-t  you  answer,  Monseigneur?'  impatiently 
ask^'d  the  chevalier,  who  was  endeavoring  to  measure  the 
amount  of  the  money  in  his  pockets  indirectly  by  feeling  the 

coins.  „ 

"  My  dear  chevalier,  it  is  a  wedding  present. 
"  A  what?  a  wedding  present!"  , 

u  \v..  T  ......  .ibout  to  bo  niiirried,"  replied  the  Due  d  Anjoii, 
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not  perceiving  that  he  was  then  passing  in  front  of  M.  le 
Prince  and  Athos,  both  of  whom  bowed  profoundly. 

The  chevalier  darted  at  him  a  look  so  strange  and  malignant 
that  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  was  startled. 

"You  get  married?  you?"'  he  repeated.  "Oh,  that  s  not 
possible.     You  to  commit  such  a  folly  as  that  I "' 

"  Pshaw  !  I  don't  do  it  of  my  own  free  will  ;  I  'm  forced  to 
do  it,"  replied  the  prince.  "  But  let  us  be  off,  or  we  '11  never 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  our  money."  •  ,    i  • 

Thereupon  he  disappeared,  laughing  and  chatting  with  las 
companion,  while  every  head  was  bent  on  his  passage  out. 

After  he  had  gone  M.  le  Prince  said  to  Athos,  in  an  under- 
tone : 

"  So  that  was  the  secret,  then  ?  " 

<'  I  did  not  tell  you  it  was,  monseigneur." 

'•  He  is  going  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles  II.  ?  " 

"  I  think  so."'  □     v  j   *         i,- 

The    prince  reflected  a  moment  and  lire  flashed  from  his 

6V63. 

■  "  Well,  well,"'  said  he  slowly  and  as  if  he  were  speaking  to 
himself,  "we  may  as  well  hang  up  our  swords  again  — for 
how  long,  I  wonder  !  " 

And  he  sighed. 

\thos  alone  had  heard  the  sigh,  and  he  alone  could  con- 
jectiire  all  the  stifled  ambitious,  dead  illusions,  and  blasted 
hopes  that  were  contained  in  that  sigh. 

M.  le  Prince  soon  took  his  leave  ;  the  King  retired  also. 

Athos  made  a  sign  to  Kaoul,  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  in- 
vitation given  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene. 

The  apartment  was  gradually  deserted,  and  Mazarin  was 
alone,  a  victim  to  pangs  of  suffering  he  no  longer  cared  to  hide. 

"  Hernouin  !     Bernouin  ! '"  he  cried,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  What  do  YOU  wish,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Guenaud  —  send  for  Guenaud,"  said  his  Eminence.  "  I 
v.'allv  believe  I  am  going  to  die." 

Hernouin,  scared  out  of  his  wits,  ran  to  the  study  to  give  an 
Older,  and  the  groom  who  galloped  for  the  doctor  passed  the 
iving's  carriage  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore. 
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tiUENAUD. 

The  cardinal's  order  was  urgent ;    Guenaud   obeyed  it  im- 

'"^He^Tound  his  patient  stretched  on  his  back,  his  face  livid, 
his  legs  swollen,  and  his  ston.a.-h  fallen  in.  Mazann  had 
iust  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout.  He  suffered  cruelly,  and  the 
impatience  perhaps  natural  to  a  man  unused  to  meet  with  re- 
sistance a.lded  to  his  sufferings.     When  he  saw  Cxuenaud  enter : 

"  Ah  '  "  he  cried,  '■  now  I  am  saved  ! 

Guenaud  was  a  very  learned  and  a  very  prudent  man,  who 
would  have  gained  fame  though  Boileau  had  never  spoken  of 
him  When  in  presence  of  a  disease,  even  when  that  disease 
was"  personified  in  a  king,  he  treated  his  patient  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  he  were  a  Turk  or  a  Moor.  He  did  not  give 
the  answer  to  Mazarin  that  the  minister  expected  :  "  ^ow 
that  the  doctor  is  here,  good-bye  to  the  disease !  On  the 
contrary,  after  examining   the  patient  w.th  an  air  of   great 

gravity  : 

"  Oh  :  oh  1  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  ails  you,  Guenaud  ?     How  strange  you  look  ! 

« I  look  as  I  should  look,  monseigneur,  in  presence  of  such 

a  serious  case."  ^, 

«  Oh,  yes,  the  gout  —  the  gout,  of  course. 

"  Vh  '  but  with  complications,  monseigneur."' 

Mazarin  rose  on  his  elbow,  questioning  both  with  eye  and 
gesture  as  well  as  with  his  lips.  t  .u-   i   t  „  « 

"  What  is  this  you  tell  me  ?     Am  I  worse  than  I  think  L  am 

"''"^Monseigneur,"  said  Guenaud,  sitting  near  the  bed,  ||  your 
Eminence  has  toiled  and  suffered  much  during  your   ite. 

'■  But  T  am  not  so  old,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  1  lie  late  M  de 
Kiclielieu  was  only  seventeen  months  younger  than  I  am  when 
he  died,  and  his  disease  was  mortal.  I  am  young,  Guenaud  ; 
whv,  onlv  consider;  I  am  hardly  fifty-two." 

"  Oh,  monseigneur,  you  are  much  more  than  that.  1  low  long 
did  the  Fronde  last  ?  " 

<'  But  what  is  your  object   in  asking   me  such  a   question. 
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«'T  want  to  make  li  certain  medical  calculation,  mouseigneur." 
"  Well,  say,  about  ten  years  —  at  onetime  strong  ;  at  another, 

"  Good.  Reckon  each  year  of  the  Fronde  as  three.  That 
makes  thirty.  But  add  twenty  to  fifty-two,  and  you  have 
seventy-two  vears,  monseigneur.  Seventy-two  is  a  great  age." 
While  speaking,  he  felt  the  sick  man's  pulse.  The  state  of 
tlie  pulse  was  so  ominous  that,  in  spite  of  his  patient's  in- 
terruptions, the  doctor  continued  his  remarks. 

"  I  see,"'  said  he,  "  that  we  must  regard  every  year  of  the 

Fronde  as  four  years  ;  and  so  you  have  lived  eighty-two  years, 

monseigneur."  .  •         v   i. 

Mazarin  turned  very  pale   and  whispered,  in  a  voice  that 

could  scarcely  be  heard  : 

"  Are  you  speaking  seriously,  Guenaud  ?  " 
"  Alas  !  yes,  monseigneur." 

<'  You  have  taken  a  very  roundabout  way  of  informing  me 
that  I  am  a  very  sick  man."' 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  I  confess  I  have  done  so,  and  I  see  that, 
with  a  man  of  your  Eminence's  genius  and  courage,  there  was 
no  need  for  me  to  ado])t  such  a  course." 

The  cardinal's  breathing  grew  so  hard  that  even  the  pitiless 
phvsician  relented. 

"  All  diseases  are  not  alike,"  resumed  Mazarin.     "  There  are 
diseases  from  which  men  recover." 
•'  Very  true,  monseigneur." 

"  You  agree  with  me,  then  ?  "  cried  Mazarin,  almost  joy- 
fully. "  Really,  what  would  be  the  use  of  possessing  resolu- 
tion and  strength  of  will  —  what  would  be  the  use  of  genius, 
such  genius  as  yours,  Guenaud  —  in  a  word,  what  is  the  use 
of  science  and  art,  if  a  sick  man  who  has  all  theseat  his  com- 
mand cannot  be  saved  from  danger  ?  " 

Guenaud  tried  to  speak,  but  Mazarin  continued  : 
"  Just  only  consider  that  I  have  trusted  in  you  more  than  has 
any  of  your  patients,  that  I  obey  you  blindly,  and  that  conse- 
(piently  —  " 

"  1  am  aware  of  all  that,"  said  Guenaud. 
"  Then  you  will  cure  me  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  neither  resolution  nor  strength  of  will  nor 
g.niius  nor  scieiu'e  is  of  any  avail  against  diseases  sent  by  God 
now,  or  scattered  over  the  earth  at  creation,  and  empowered 
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to  destroy  and  slay  men.    AVhen  a  disease  is  mortal,  it  kills,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it —"  ,     ,  »r 

"  My  disease  —  is  —  mortal  ?  "  askeii  iMazanu. 

"  Yes,  monsei;^noiir." 

His  Eminence  sank  down  for  a  moment,  feeling  as  utterly 
crnshed  as  some  poor  wretch  upon  whom  a  pillar  has  just 
fallen.  But  Mazarin  had  a  vigorous  soul,  or,  rather,  a  hnely 
tempered  and  strenuous  mind. 

"Gucnaud,-'  said  he,  trying  to  sit  up,  '•  you  will  not  be 
offended  if  I  appeal  from  your  judgment.  I  will  assemble  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  consult  them  In  a  word,  1 
am  determined  to  live,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 

remedv  emploved."  .         ,        ^  ,         i 

«  Surely,  monseigneur,  vou  do  not  believe  that  I  have  been 
so  presumptuous  as  to  have  pronounced  judgment  on  a  ite  so 
precious  as  yours  by  my  own  unaided  science.  I  have  already 
consulted  the  best  physicians  and  practitioners  in  Europe  — 
there  are  twelve.'' 
"  And  they  said  ?  " 

'•  That  your  Eminence  was  in  the  clutches  of  a  mortal  disease. 
I  have  the  signed  results  of  this  consultation  in  my  portfolio. 
Here  they  are.  If  your  Eminence  care  to  examine  them  you 
will  see  the  names  of  all  the  incurable  diseases  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover.     There  is  first  —  " 

''  No :  no  !  •'  cried  Mazarin,  thrusting  back  the  papers,  i 
surrender  ;  I  surrender  I "'  ,  •     ,    , 

And  a  deep  silence,  during  which  the  cardinal  be^-ame 
stronger  in  mind  and  body,  replaced  the  excitement  that  had 
hitherto  marked  the  scene. 

"  And  yet,"  murmured  :Mazarin,  "  there  might  be  another 
resource:  there  are  empirics  and  charlatans.  In  my  country 
those  whom  the  doctors  abandon  have  recourse  to  venders  ot 
orvietan  ;  for  every  ten  they  kill  they  cure  a  hundred. 

"  Has  not  your  Eminence  observed  that  during  the  last  month 
I  changed  your  remedies  ten  times  ?  " 

"Yes.     What  then?"  ,.  .      ^     .        ^, 

"  Well  I  have  spent  fifty  thousand  livTes  in  buying  the 
secrets  of  all  these  rascals.  The  list  is  exhausted  ;  my  purse 
also.     You  are  not  cured,  and  but  for  my  art,  you  would  now 

be  dead.''  ,.     ,        •,,      n  >» 

"  It 's  all  over,"  murmured  the  cardinal;  "  it  s  all  over. 
He  L'laucel  t'looniilv  at  the  wealth  around  him. 
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« I  must  give  up  all  this,"  he  sighed.  "  I  am  as  good  as 
(lead,  Guenaud,  as  good  as  dead !  " 

"  Oh  !  not  yet,  uionseigneur,"  said  the  doctor. 

Mazarin  seized  his  hand. 

"  But  when  '.'  "  he  inquired,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  iin- 
]iassive  face  of  the  phy.sician. 

"  Monseigneiir,  we  never  tell  that." 

"To  ordinary  men,  granted;  but  to  me  — to  me,  whose 
every  moment  is  worth  a  treasure,  tell  it  to  me,  (iuduaud,  tell 
it  to  me  !  " 

"  No,  no,  monseigneur." 

"  I  insist  on  your  doing  so,  I  say.  Oh !  grant  me  but  a  month, 
and  for  each  of  that  month's  thirty  days  I  will  give  you  a 
hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  Monseigneur,"'  answered  Guenaud,  firmly,  "  the  only  being 
who  can  grant  you  days  of  grace  is  God,  not  I  ;  and  God  grants 
von  but  a  fortnight ! "  i  i  • 

The  cardinal  fetched  a  grievous  sigh  and  fell  back  upon  his 

]iillow,  murmuring  : 

"  Thanks,  Guenaud,  thanks  !  " 

The  dov.'  r  was  getting  ready  to  depart;  the  dying  man 
rose  partially  up. 

"  Silence !  "  said  he,  with  eyes  of  flame,  "  silence  ! 

"  Monseigneur,  I  have  known  this  secret  for  two  months ; 
vou  see  that  I  have  kept  it  well." 

'  "  Go  now,  Guenaud,  I  will  take  care  of  your  fortunes;  go 
and  tell  Brienue  to  send  me  my  clerk  ;  let  M.  Colbert  be  sum- 
moned.    Go !  " 
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COLBERT. 

Colbert  was  not  far  away.  During  the  whole  evening  he 
had  remained  in  one  of  the  corridors,  conversing  with  Bernouiu 
and  Brienue,  and  discussing,  with  the  shrewdness  of  people 
liaving  some  connection  with  the  court,  the  news  that  exploded 
nn  the  surface  of  each  event  like  air-bubbles  on  water.  The 
time  has  undoubtedly  arrived  for  us  to  draw  in  a  few  words  the 
portrait  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  and,  perhapn,  to  draw  it  with  as  much  truth  as  the 
artists  of  the  time  could  have  succeeded   in  doing. 
'"^'S^it  was  a  man  upon  whom  histor.an  and  ".ora hst^we 
an  eciual  cUiim.     He  was  thirteen  years  older  than  Louis  XI  \  ., 
his     1      e  master.     He  was  of  medium  height,  more  inclined 
to  be  thin  than  to  be  stout;  he  had  deep-set  eyes,  a  vulgar 
mien   and  hair  coarse,  black,  and  s.'anty,  winch,  accor.hng  to 
he  biographies  of  hi's  tiu.e,  was  the  reason  why  he   wore  the 
lerical  skullcap  at  a  very  early  age.     His  look  was  auste  e, 
nav    *tern.     He  was  unbending  with  his  inferiors,  from  pride, 
and  wi  h  his  superiors  from  a  desire  to  affect  superior  vir  ue. 
He  had  an   arr.lgant   expression  on   Ins   ^ -tures  e.eii  wl^^^^ 
looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror.      So   much  tor  the  outward 
anoearance  of  this  famous  personage.  ,     ,    ,,  ^„ 

As  for  the  inner  man,  his  extraordniary  talents    or  accounts 
and  his  astuteness  in  rendering   even  sterility  productive  were 

hiLddv  praised.  ,  ,.  ,i  „ 

roibert  liad  drawn  up  a  plan  for  for<-ing  the  governors  ot  t  e 
fortresses  on  the  frontier  to  maintain  their  garrisons  froni  the 
proceeds  of  the  taxes  they  raised,  without  requiring  aid  tron, 
the  public  treasury.  Such  an  exhibition  ot  cleverness  led 
MazaC  vhen  Joubert,  his  intcndant,  died,  to  offer  th.  post 
to  Colbert,  who  had  shown  such  skill  in  cutting  down  allow- 

'  Colbert,  after  a  time,  obtained  a  footing  at  court  in  spite  ot 
his  humble  birth,  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  man  ^^^^^  had  once 
—  like  his  own  father  before  him  -  sold  wine,  though  he 
afterward  dealt  in  cloth,  and  then  in  silks. 

Colbert  had  been  intended  for  commerce,  and  was  for  a  time 
clerk  to  a  merchant  in  Lyons.  He  threw  up  his  position  and 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  got  employment  in  the  olhce  of  an 
attorney  of  the  Chatelet  named  Biterne.  There  he  learned  the 
art  of  drawing  up  an  account,  and  the  still  more  valuable  one 

^^ThHi^rTSshness  of  Colbert  had  been  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  him,  so  true  it  is  that  fortune,  when  capricious,  re- 
sembles those  women  of  antiquity,  whose  nnagmation  was  not 
shocked  by  any  kni.l  of  mor«l  or  physical  repulsiveness  in  men 
or  things.'  Colbert,  who  had  obtained  a  position  in  the  othce 
of  Michel  Letellier.  secretary  of  state  in  1G48,  through  Ins 
cousin  and  patron.  Colbert,  Seigneur  deSaiiU-Pouange.^on^ 
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His  Eminence  at  that  time  was  in  robust  health ;  the 
evil  days  of  the  Fronde  had  not  yet  quadiupled  his  years. 
He  was  at  Sedan,  very  much  embarrassed  by  a  court  intrigue, 
and  Anne  of  Austria  was  seemingly  inclined  to  desert  his 
cause. 

Now,  Letellier  held  all  the  threa<ls  of  this  intrigue. 

lie  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Anne  of  Austria,  a  letter 
very  valuable  to  him,  and  very  dangerous  to  Mazarin.  Hut 
as  he  was  already  playing  the  double  part  which  served  him 
s(,  well,  —  for  he  always  managed  two  enemies  so  skilfully  that 
he  turned  both  to  good  account,  cither  by  increasing  their 
mutual  hatred  or  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  them, — 
Michel  Letellier  wished  to  forward  Anne  of  Austria's  letter  to 
Mazarin,  in  order  that  the  cardinal  might  become  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  and  afterwards  show  his  gratitude  for  a  ser- 
vice so  honestly  rendered. 

To  send  the  letter  was  easy  enough  ;  to  recover  it  after  its 
contents  were  made  known  —  that  was  the  difficulty.  Letellier 
glanced  round,  and  seeing  a  lean,  dark,  scowling  clerk  scrib- 
liug  away  in  his  office,  he  ])itched  on  him  as  a  fellow  that 
would  execute  his  puriiose  better  than  a  gendarme. 

Colbert  was  ordered  to  start  for  Sedan,  communicate  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  Mazarin,  and  bring  it  back  to  Letellier. 

He  listened  to  the  instructions  given  him  with  scrupulous 
attention,  required  the  substance  of  them  to  be  repeated  twice, 
and  insisted  on  learning  which  was  more  important :  com- 
municating the  contents  of  the  letter  or  returning  with  it. 
Letellier  said  : 

"  Its  safe  return  is  far  more  imiKirtant.'' 

Then  Colbert  started,  travelled  like  a  courier  who  does  not 
spare  himself,  and  handed  Mazarin  a  note  from  Letellier  in- 
forming him  that  the  precious  letter  had  been  sent ;  next,  the 
letter  itself. 

Mazarin  grew  very  red  while  reading  Anne  of  Austria's 
letter,  smiled  graciously  at  Colbert,  and  dismissed  him. 

"  When  shall  I  have  an  answer,  monseigneur  ?  "  inquired 
the  courier,  humbly. 

''  To-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  morning  ?  " 

'•  Ves,  monsieur." 

The  clerk  turned  on  his  heels,  after  making  the  best  bow  he 
knew  how. 
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The  next  .lay  bo  wus  at  his  post  at  sevet..  ^^'-^'f.""."^^^'/;^ 
him  wait  till  ton.  Colbert  stayed,  ((mte  ooiniH-soai},  m  tl.e 
iintecbaiiiboi- ;  bis  tuiii  oanie  and  he  entered. 

Mazarin  conti.led  tc  bun  a  sealed  ,>aoket.  y puu  the  envelope 
were  these  wo-ds:  "T..  M.  Mi.bol  Letelher     etc 

(■olbert  exa.nined  the  packet  attentively.  rhe  o.udina 
treated  him  nu.st  courteously  and  pushed  him  gently  toNvaid 

^''^.'uTit'  the    qaeon-niother's    letter,    nionseigneur  •."•    asked 

^^Mt t  with  the  others,  in  the  packet,"  answered  Mazann. 

"Ah   verv  well,"  replied  Colbert.  . 

Ami  he  began  to  break  the  seals  of  the  packet,  alter  placing 
his  hat  between  his  knees. 

Mazarin  uttered  a  cry. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  '   said  ho,  roughly. _^ 

«  lireaking  t"he  seals  of  the  packet,  nionseigneur. 

..  Do  you  .listrust  n.e,  you  pettifogging  knave  .  ^^  ho  e%er 
lieard  of  su.di  impertinence  :  " 

M)h,  monseigneur,  please  do  not  be  angry  ^^Uh  "^-  1  ^f, 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  your  Kminence's  word,  (.od  foibid  . 

"  Then  what  do  von  mean  by  your  conduct . 

"  1  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  the  carefulness  of  your 
clerks,  nionseigneur.  What  is  a  letter?  a  n-ere  trifle.  Is  it 
not  easy  to  fYn-get  a  trifle?  And,  look,  mc  .seigneur,  look, 
see  no7if  I  was  wrong  !     Your  clerks  forgot  the  trifle  :  the 

^^^n;ua;eantc!;:;;^t:undrei, 

packet  at  all,"  cried  the  angry  minister  ;  "  retire  and  await  my 

""Wllnr^'nig'  these  words,  with  a  subtlety  .pute  Italian,  he 
.natched  the  packet  from  Colbert's  hand  and  returned  into  his 
;ptment.  But  his  anger  could  not  last  forever,  and  common 
spHse  soon  took  the  place  of  it.  ,      ,, 

'  1  ery  morning,  on  opening  the  door  of  h,s  study,  Mazarm 
found  Colbert  stamling  like  a  sentry  behind  the  bench  found 
there  a  most  unpleasant  face  that  demanded,  humbly  but 
obstinatelv,  the  .lueen-mother  s  letter.  ii,.  ,„.,,n,n 

Mazarin  c(nild  not  hold  out,  ho  ha-l  to  surrender,  lie  accom- 
pa  ed  the  restitution  with  a  good  deal  of  rough  abuse,  during 
which  Colbert  was  examining,  turning  over,  actually  smelli  g 
V      '  , ^„..„    „.„,  ci.rnaturo.  iust  the  same  as  it  he 
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were  dealing  with  the  meanest  forger  in  the  kingdom.  Maza- 
rin  railed  at  him  still  more  bitterly,  and  when  tin-  |>ldegmutif 
Collwrt  hail  acquired  the  certainty  that  he  had  the  genuine  let- 
ter, he  took  his  leave  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  deaf. 

'I'his  conduct  of  his  afterward  won  for  him  the  post  left  va- 
cant ny  Joubert's  death,  for  Mazarin,  so  far  from  entertaining 
any  rancorous  feelings  in  his  regard,  admired  his  fidelity,  and 
(ieterniiued  to  bind  liim  to  himself. 

This  littk;  story  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  CoUnrt's 
disposition.  Events  will,  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  allow 
free  scope  for  the  grailual  development  of  his  char.'U'ter. 

It  did  not  take  Colliert  long  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the 
cardinal,  and  eventually  he  became  iiidispcn.sable  to  him.  The 
(Icrk  knew  all  the  cardinal's  accounts  without  the  cardinal 
ever  liaving  to  speak  about  them.  This  secret  was  a  powerful 
bond  between  them,  and  so  Mazarin,  before  making  his 
appearance  before  the  master  of  the  next  world,  wished  to 
have  Colbert's  aid  and  advice  in  disposing  of  the  property  he 
was  forced  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  present  world. 

.\fter  (luenaud's  visit,  then,  he  called  for  Colbert,  bade  him 
be  seated,  and  said  : 

"Let  us  talk,  M.  Colbert,  and  talk  seriously;  I  am  very 
sick  and  may  possibly  die.'' 

"  Man  is  mortal."  answered  Colbert. 

"  A  fact  I  have  always  remembered,  and  have  always  had 
before  my  mind  when  working,  M.  Colbert.  You  are  aware 
that  I  have  amassed  a  small  amount  of  property  —  "' 

"  Yes,  moiiseigneur.'' 

"  Can  you  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  value  ?" 

"  Forty  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred 
livres,  nine  sous  and  eight  deniers,"  replied  Colbert. 

The  cardinal  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  looked  at  Colbert  admir- 
ingly ;  but  he  ventured  to  smile  also. 

"Property  known,"  added  Colbert,  as  a  sort  of  response  to 
the  smile. 

The  cardinal  actually  bounded  in  his  bed. 

•'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  mean,"  answered  Colbert,  <'  that  beside  the  forty  million 
five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  livres,  nine  sous 
and  eight  denieiSf  there  are  thirteen  millions  of  which  nothing 
is  known." 

"  Ugh  !  "  sighed  Mazarin,  "  what  a  man ! " 
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At  this  moment  the  hea.l  of  Bernouin  api-eare,!   in  tlu>  d.^or- 
''"'''.'What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Mazarin,  "an.!  why  am  I 

'"'vl;:;  Kin>nen..e-s  ..onfessor.theTheatine  f=^ther,  was  inviW 
,o  see  von  to-ni,'ht ;  and  he  eannot  return  to  visit  v-u  until  the 

''=^^,;;s;';:h:;rn;  s;::^who  immediately  too.u,  h.  hat, 

savins; :  .  „ 

'"  1  will  return  to-morrow,  monseigneur. 

''^"■;;;>  "tid'he  -  I  have  quite  as  mmh  business  with  you 
as  nm-  wit ;  urn  Besides,  "ou  are  my  other  eonfessor  and 
S.ith^iri  :  '    to  one  the  other  may  hear.      Uen.aui   where 

^■"i:  Zl  monselgiieur,  as  there  ,s  a  certain  seereey  ^Utaehed  tjj 
the  slnkment  ot^  penaiue,  do  you  Ix^Heve  your  .-ontessor  will 
he  willin"  that  I  should  remain  here  . 

"  Do  ,K,t  let  that  trouble  y..u ;    you  ean  stay  there   behind 

the  curtains."  ■     „,^" 

"  Hut  I  c<nild  remain  outside,  monseigneur. 
..  N^  no,  it  is  better  for  you  to  stay  where  you  can  hear  the 

confession  of  a  rich  man."  ,  .    ,  ,,  ,  ■ 

fnlhprt  bowed  and  passed  behind  the  curtain, 
'show  the  TlH-atine  father  in,"'  said  Mazann,  dropping  the 

curtains  he  held  in  his  liand. 


CHAPTirii    XLV. 

A    RK'H    MANS    CONFESSION. 

Thf  Theatine  entered  quietly,  not  showing  any  great  sur- 
prhe  atThetnfusion  and  e'xcbement  created  among  the  house- 
hold bv  the  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  cardinal's  condi  ion. 

1  t'Sne  hUher.'-  said  Ma..arin,  after  a  last  look  toward  the 
curtains  at  the  bedside,  "  come  and  try  to  «^ase jy  mind^ 

.It  ismvdutytodo  so,  monseigneur,'  ^;"«;^  f  ^he  rheatine 

"Begin;  then,  bv  sitting  down  comfortably,  for  1  intent 
making  a  general  confession.  You  will  afterwards  give  me  full 
..u^oliiti-ii.  and  I  shall  feel  more  tranquil. 
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"  Mons('ip;iiPiir,"  aiiswciod  the  rcvpreiid  f.ithcr.  '•  you  are 
iidt  so  ill  as  to  iK'cd  to  iiiako  a  peneral  conressiou  —  you  would 
liud  it  very  tali^uiu^;  so  consider  tin*  nialtcr  caretully." 

••  \'ou  t'iiMcy  it  would  1m^  nitli(>r  liiif,',  tatlifr'.'" 

"  Mow  could  I  tiiiuk  otlu'iwise.  seeing  tliat  your  life  has 
rauf^ed  throui,di  so  many  fields." 

••  All,  true  — yes.  it  woidd,  perhaps,  be  long.'' 

'•  The  mercy  (d'  (iod  is  great,"  muttered  the  'I'lieatine. 

"  Hold  on.  NVhy,  I  am  already  beginning  to  be  frightened," 
said  M  i/.arin,  "  when  I  think  of  all  the  things  I  have  allowed 
to  lie  accomplished  which  the  Lord  wculd  condemn." 

'•  Is  not  that  always  the  case  '.'  "  said  the  Theatine,  simply, 
l»ushing  the  lamp  away  from  his  thin,  angular  face.  '•  Is 
not  that  always  the  way  with  sinners  '.'  —  forgetful  at  one  jieriod 
of  their  lives,  and  scrupulous  when  it  is  too  late?" 

"  Sinners  (^]ie(lifi()\<),i\o  you  say  ?  "  answered  Mazarin.  "  Do 
you  use  the  word  as  a  sort  of  iroiucal  reproach  on  account  of 
all  the  genealogies  I  have  caused  to  be  drawn  up —  I  who  am, 
in  reality,  only  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  (jjer/ifiir).'"  ' 

"  Huni !  "  murmured  the  Theatine. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  first  sin,  reverend  father ;  for,  in  .short,  I 
have  permitted  these  genealogists  to  trace  back  my  origin  to  two 
ancient  Roman  consuls,  Titus  (Jegenius  Macerinus  primus,  Mac- 
erinus  secundus,  and  I'roculus  Maceriiuis  tertius,  mentioned  in 
the  chronicle  of  Ilaolander  —  Macerinus  is  so  like  Mazarin  that 
the  temptation  was  strong.  Macerinus  is  a  diminutive,  and 
means  a  meagre  little  fellow.  Ah  !  reverend  father,  Maza- 
riui  might  well  be  employed  to-day  as  an  augmentative,  and 
might  signify  terribly  meagre,  as  meagre  as  Lazarus  —  Look  !  " 
and  he  pointed  to  his  skinny  arms  and  his  legs  emaciated  by 
fever. 

"  To  be  born  of  a  family  of  fishermen  is  in  no  way  degrading, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,"  returned  the  Theatine.  "  St.  Peter  was  a 
iisherman,  and  though  you,  monseigneur,  may  be  a  prince  of 
the  church,  he  was  its  supreme  head.     Pass  on,  if  you  please." 

"  ^'es,  for,  after  all,  I  threatened  a  certain  xVvignon  priest 
named  Pounet  with  the  Pastille,  for  wanting  to  publish  a  mar- 
velhms  genealogy  of  the  Casa  Musarhti  —  " 

"  Perhaps  too  marvellous  to  be  probable?  "  interrupted  the 
Theatine. 
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«  Oh,  if  that  has  been  my  motive  for  acting,  I  have  cora- 
mitted 'another  sin,  a  sin  of  pride." 

"  It  simi)lv  showed  you  had  common  sense,  and  that  is  a 
sort  of  fanVfor  which  men  are  rarely  blamed.     Pass  on,  pass 

''"■''well,  so  much  for  the  vice  of  pnde-you  see,  father  I 
am  -oing  through  the  seven  capital  sins  m  order,  and  have  now 
divided  pride  fr')m  the  rest."'  ^^ 

••  I  like  divisions  when  judiciously  made. 
"  I  am  glad  of  that.     I  ought  to  tell  you  that  in  IG.iU  — 
alas  !  just  thirty -one  years  ago  !  "  ^ 

"  vim  were  then  twenty-nine,  monseigneur 
"  V  reckless  a"e.     I  aped  the  soldier  and  Hung  myself  into 
a  hail  of  niuske?vy  at  Casal,  to  prove  I  was  as  good  a  hors^e- 
rnan  as  anv  oihce.- of  them  all.     True,  I  bronght  peace  to  the 
Spaniards  "aixl  French.     That  somewhat  redeems  my  sm. 

"I  cannot  see  that  you  committed  the  least  sin  m  proving 
that  von  were  a  good  ^horseman."  said  the  Theatine.  "\m 
a.'te  rwith  perfect  propriety,  and  did  honor  to  our  robe.  As  a 
Ch-istian.  1  apprme  of  your  effort  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood ;  as  a  monk,  I  am  prou.l  of  the  bravery  exhibited  by  one 
of  my  brethren." 

Mazarin  bent  his  head  humbly. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  •'  but  the  consequences ! 
"What  consequences?"' 

"Oh,  that  infernal  sin  of  pride  has  endless  roots  Ever 
since  1  threw  myself,  in  the  fashion  i  have  describe..,  between 
the  two  armies,  ever  since  I  smelled  powder  and  rode  tnrough 
lines  of  soldiers,  I  have  looked  with  a  certain  amount  of  scorn 
upon  our  generals." 

"  That  is  the  evil  of  it,  you  see ;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
endure  a  single  one  of  them  ever  since  those  days 

-To  be  sure,"  murmured  the  TheMine,  "  the^  generals  we 
have  had  since  have  not  been  jiarticularly  clever ' 

"  Oh  '  '■  cried  Mazarin,  "  what  do  you  say  to  M.  le  1  ritice  . 
-  and  i  have  done  all  I  possibly  <M.uld  to  embarrass  him  . 

<'  He  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  he  has  won  gloiy  and  a 

fair  amo.:nt  of  wealth."  v  *.    u  „f  \f  dP 

"  Well  let  us  leave  M.  le  Prince.  But  what  about  M.  de 
Beaufort?  See  the  length  of  time  I  have  let  him  languish  in 
the  keep  of  Vineennes  !  " 
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«  Why,  he  was  a  rebel,  and  the  safety  of  the  state  exaete.l 
the  sacrifice  from  yon.      Pass  on."' 

"  1  think  I  have  exhansteil  pride.  Tliere  is  another  sin 
wliich  I  dread  even  to  name  — " 

<'  Give  n.e  the  facts.     1  will  name  the  sin  for  you. 

"  A  very  great  sin,  father." 

«  We  '11  see."  . 

'••  You  cannot  have  avoided  hearing  of  certain  relations  1  was 
supposed  to  have  had  with  —  her  Majesty  the  queen-mother. 
Ill-natured  person,^  have  — "  i        i^-  i      i. 

"  Those  ill-natured  j.ersons,  moiiheigneur,  are  fools.  Did  not 
the  good  of  the  state  an.l  the  interests  of  the  King  recpure  that 
you  should  live  on  the  best  terms  with  the  queen-mother? 
Pass  on,  pass  on." 

"I  assure  you  you  have   taken  a   terrible  weight   ott    my 

shoulders."' 

"These  are   the  veriest    trifles'.     Let   us   come   to    serious 

matters."  .^ 

"  I  have  been  very  ambitious,  father 

'>  The  desire  to  be  a  controlling  fat  f  in  managing  great 
events  is  not  a  crime,  inoi.seigneur." 

"  But  I  c     u  aimed  at  the  tiara." 

"To  be  Tope  is  to  be  the  first  ov  Christians  —  why  should 

vou  not  desire  that  ?  "  •  i   .u  ^ 

'    "  But  pamphlets  were  published  in  which  it  was  saul  that, 
to  achieve  that  object,  1  sold  Cambrai  to  the  Spanianls." 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  written  pamphlets  yoiirself  m  your 
time  and  ought  to  know  what  i)amphleteers  are." 

••  Tlien,  reverend  father,  I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing,  and  nothing  is  left  but  trivial  peccadilloes." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  A  rather  worldly  amusement.  But  your  elevated  rank  coiu- 
l)elled  you  to  keep  a  good  house." 

*'  I  liked  to  win —  "' 

"  Ko  player  likes  to  lose."'  ^^ 

"  I  was  rather  fond  of  overreachin      'ther  pb.yers. 

"  You  took  your  advantage.     Pass  on." 

"  Well,  father,  my  conscience  troubles  me  about  notliing  else, 
(live  me  ubsolution,  and,  when  (iod  calls  me,  my  soul  will  mount 
to  \ni  throne  without  meeting  any  impediment  on  the  way." 

The  Theatiue  moved  neither  arms  nor  lips. 

Vol.  1.  -  21 
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"What    are   yon  waiting    for,  reverend  father?"  inquired 
^fazarin. 

"  I  am  waiting  until  you  finish." 
"  Finish  what  ?  " 
'•  Your  confession,  luonseigneur." 
"  r.ut  I  have  finished  it." 
"  Oh,  no  !     Your  ?2nuneuce  is  mistaken." 
"  Not  that  I  know  of."' 
"  Search  diligently." 
"  I  searched  all  I  could." 
"  Then  I  must  aid  your  memory." 
"  Do  so." 

The  Theatine  coiighed  several  times. 

"  You  have  not  spoken  a  word,"  said  he,  "  about  avarice, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  capital  sins,  nor  of  those  millions  of 
yours." 

"  What  millions,  father  ?  " 
"  Those  you  possess,  monseigneur." 

"  Father,  this  money  is  mine.  Why,  then,  should  I  speak  of 
it?" 

"  Because,  you  see,  we  have  different  opinions.  You  say  the 
money  is  yours,  anil  I  believe  some  of  it  belongs  to  others." 

Mazarin  lifted  his  cold  hand  to  his  forehead,  which  was 
covered  with  persiiiration. 

"  This  IS  how  the  matter  stands.     Your  Eminence  has  made 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  King's  service  —  " 
"  Humph  !  a  good  deal  —  but  not  a  great  deal." 
"  Be  it  iiiuch  or  little,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 
"  From  the  state." 
"  And  the  King  is  the  state." 

<•  But  what  do  you  deduce  from  all  this,  reverend  father  ?  " 
asked  Mazarin,  beginning  to  tremble. 

"  I  can  deduce  nothing  unless  I  have  a  list  of  your  posses- 
sions.    But  let  us  reckon  up  a  little,  if  you  please.     You  have 
the  bishopric  of  Metz  ?  '' 
"  Yes." 

"  The  Abbeys  of   Saint-Clement,  Saint-Arnoud,  and  Saint- 
Vincent,  all  at  Metz  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  You  have  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis  in  France,  a  fine  prop- 
erty ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 
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"  You  have  the  rich  Abbey  of  Cliiny  ?  " 
"  I  have.'" 

"And  that  of  Saiut-Medard  at  Soissons,_  which  brings  you 
ill  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  thousand  livres  ?  "' 
•'  I  do  not  deny  it." 
•'  And  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Victor  at  Marseilles,  one  of  the 

best  in  the  south  ?  " 
"  Yes,  father." 

"  A  good  million  a  year.  With  the  emoluments  of  your  car- 
.linalate  and  your  ministry,  I  am  rather  under  the  mark  when 
1  state  that  you  have  an  income  of  two  millions  a  year." 
"  You  are  a  good  accountant  —  for  a  Theatine  !  " 
'■  Ever  since  your  Eminence  gave  us  the  convent  we  occupy 
near  Saint-Germain  des  Pres,  in  1644,  I  have  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  order." 

"  And  mine,  too,  from  what  I  see,  reverend  father." 
"  It  does  no  harm,  monseigneur,  to  know  all  one  can." 
"  Yes,  but  what  conclusion  have  you  come  to  in  my  case  ?  " 
"  My  conclusion  is  that  your  luggage  is  too  heavy  to  pass 
through  the  gates  of  Paradise." 
"  You  mean  I  shall  be  damned  ?  " 
"  L'nless  you  make  restitution,  yes." 
Mazarin  uttered  a  lamentable  cry. 

"  Make  restitution  !    But  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  whom  ? 
"  To  the  real  owner  of  the  money,  the  King ! " 
"  But  it  was  the  King  who  gave  it  to  ine  !  " 
"One  moment !    Is  it  the  King  who  signs  the  orders  for  the 
payment  of  these  sums  ?  " 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  Mazarin  were  heart-breaking. 
"  Absolution  !  "  cried  he. 

"  Impossible,  monseigneur,"  answered  the  Theatine.  "  There 
must  first  be  restitution." 

"  But  you  have  absolved  me  from  my  other  sins :  why  not 
from  this  one  ?  "  . 

"  Because  if  I  absolved  you  for  the  reason  you  have  assigned, 
1  should  be  committing  a'^sin  from  which  the  King  could,  cer- 
tainlv,  never  absolve  me." 

Thereupon  the  confessor  left  his  penitent.  He  looked  very 
inuch  discoiiraged,  but  passed  out  in  the  same  manner  he  had 
entered. 

"  0  God !  O  God  !  "  groaned  the  cardinal.  "  Hello,  there ! 
Come  here,  Colbert  —     Ah  !   I  am  very  sick,  my  friend!" 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 


c 


<; 


THK    DONATION. 

Colbkrt's  head  appeared  between  the  curtains. 
"  Did  vou  hoar?''  said  Mazarin. 


(1 


Ahis  !  yes,  uionsei'Jtneur  ' 


"  Is  lie    ri,t,'ht  ? 
lionestlv'.'  '■ 


Has  all   that  money  been    acquired    dis- 


"  A  Theatine  is  but  a  poor  judge  of  financial  matters,  mon- 
seigneur/'  answered  t  'olbert,  dryly.  "  Still,  from  a  theological 
]M)i"nt  of  view  your  Eminence  may  have,  to  some  extent, 
strayed  from  the' path  of  rectitude.  We  all  feel  that  we  have 
matie  mistakes  —  when  we  are  at  the  point  of  death."' 

The  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 
Very  true,  mouseigneur.     Hut  whom  has  the  Theatine  ac- 
cused yon  of  wronging?  the  King?'' 

Mazarin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Just  as  if    1   had    not  been  the   savior   of  his  state  and 

finances." 

"There   cannot    be  the    slightest   doubt   as    to   that,  mon- 

seigneur." 

"  Yon  agree  with  me  ?  Then  my  confessor  nuiy  say  what 
he  likes;  1  have  received  only  a  salary,  which  1  have  fully  and 
lawfully  earutMl." 

"  That  is  beyond  contradiction." 

"  And  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  bequeath  to  my 
family  —  mo-*^  of  whom  are  needy  —  a  fair  sliare,  or  even  the 
whole  of  what  I  have  earned  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not,  monseigneur." 

"I  was  quite  sure,' Colbert,  that  if  I  c(msulted  you,  you 
would  give  me  good  "''.ice,"'  answered  Mazarin,  very   much 

'•'Monseigneur,"  interrupted  Colbert,  assuming  an  air  of 
pedantic  bluntness,  "  it  would  be  desirable  first  to  discover 
whether  the  Theatine  has  not  been  setting  a  trap  for  you." 
"  A  trap!  Why  ?  The  Theatine  is  an  honest  man." 
"  He  must  have  believed  your  Eminence  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
since  otherwise  your  Eminence  would  have  hardly  sent  for 
him.  Did  I  not  "hear  him  say  to  you  :  '  You  must  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  the  King  has  given  you  and  what  you 
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have  given  toyourself  "  ?  Try  to  remember  luonseigneur  did 
he  not  say  something  like  that  ?  It  is  just  hke  what  a  Ihea- 
tine  wonld  say." 

"  Possibly."  ,,    , 

"  In  that  case  I  shonld  regard  you  as,  to  some  extent,  called 
upon  to  weigh  the  monk's  words  and  to  —  " 

"  Make  restitution  ?"  cried  Mazarin,  warming  up. 

»  I  do  not  say  but  tlr.t  it  might  be  best." 

"What!  restore  the  wliole  ?  You  do  not  mean  it  — you 
wonld  be  as  bad  as  the  confessor." 

'•N..  but  to  restore  a  part,  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  sacnhce, 
iu  favor  of  his  Majesty;  and  that  also  may  be  attended  with 
dingers.  Your  Eminelice  is  too  able  a  statesman  nut  to  be 
a\vare  that  at  the  present  moment  the  King  has  not  a  hundred 
and  fiity  thousand  hvres  in  his  c.tTers."  ,      „      ,.  ,v,  f 

"  That  is  not  my  affair,"  said  Mazarin,  triumphantly,  "that 
concerns  :M.  Fouquet,  the  superintendent,  whose  accounts  I  have 
instructed  vou  to  audit  for  several  months  past." 

Colbert  pursed  up  his  lips  at  the  name  of  Fouquet. 

"His  Maiestv,"  said  he,  between  his  teeth,  "  has  no  money, 
except  what  }>L  Foiupiet  collects.  _^  Your  money,  monseigneur, 
would  be  a  dainty  morsel  for  him." 

"  Well  I  am  not  the  superintendent  of  the  King  s  finances  ; 
I  have  my  own  finances  to  look  after.  Assuredly,  I  would  do 
much  to  gratify  his  Majesty  ;  as  for  a  legacy,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection —  but  I  cannot  rob  my  family." 

"  Such  a  legacy  would  dishonor  you  and  offend  the  King. 
\  partial  bequest  to  his  Majesty  would  be  a  sort  of  confession 
that  the  portion  bequeathed  was  not  acquired  honestly. 

"  M.  Colbert ! "  ,     ,  c     i  • 

"  I  believe  your  Eminence  was  doing  me  the  honor  ot  asking 

in v  idviCP 
'••'Ves,but  you  are  ignorant  of  the  principal  details  of  the 

matter  in  question."  .,     i     *.  * 

•>  I  am  ignorant  of  nothing,  monseigneur.  For  the  l^t  ten 
years  I  have  been  engaged  in  verifying  every  column  of  hguros 
that  has  been  set  down  in  France,  and,  although  it  has  cost  me 
much  toil  to  nail  them  inside  my  head,  they  are  so  well  riveted 
there  now  that  I  could  repeat,  to  the  smallest  item,  the  amount 
of  every  sum  expended  from  Cherbourg  to  Marseilles,  including 
the  m.iderate  outlay  of  M.  Letellier,  who  is  thrifty,  and  the 
Uttle  secret  gratuities  of  M.  Fouquet,  who  is  thnftleaa. 
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So  yon  would  have  me  fling  all  my  money  into  the  coffers 
of  the  King  ! ''  cried  Mazarin,  ironically,  notwithstanding  the 
sighs  and  groans  his  gout  drew  from  him.  "  I  don't  suppose 
that,  if  I  did,  the  King  would  blame  me  very  bitterly,  but  while 
squandering  my  millions,  he  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
laughing  at  me,  and   I  know  he  would  do  so,  too.'" 

"  Your  Eminence  has  misunderstood  me.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  advising  you  to  let  the  King  spend  your 
money.'" 

"  You  said  so  plainly  enough,  I  fancy,  when  you  advised  me 

to  give  it  to  him." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  Colbert,  '•  your  Eminence  has  been  uaturally 
so  engrossed' by  your  sufferings  ^hat  you  have  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  King's  peculiar  turn  of  mind." 

"  What  do  you  mean  '.''  "' 

••  lie  has  a  strong  bias  to  a  failing  which,  as  your  Eminence 
just  now  confessed  to  the  Theatine,  is  also  yours." 

"  Don"t  be  afraid  to  name  it ;  it  is  — "' 

"  It  is  pride.  Excuse  me,  monseigneur  ;  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  said  the  censciou.Miess  of  superiority.  Kings  have  no 
pride  ;  for  that  is  a  human  passion.'" 

"Pride — yes,  you  are  right.     Go  on." 

"  \Vell,  then,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  my  anticipa- 
tions, the  best  thing  your  Eminence  can  do  is  to  give  all  your 
money  to  the  King,  and  that  immediately." 

"  But  why  ?  '■  asked  Mazarin,  completely  puzzled. 

"  Because  the  King  will  not  accept  all  your  money." 

"  Indeed !  a  young  man  who  has  no  money  and  is  devoured 
by  ambition  ?  " 

'<  Granted." 

"  A  young  man  wh     longs  for  my  death  ?  " 

"Monseigneur  —  " 

"  Because  he  wants  to  be  my  heir,  Colbert ;  yes,  he  longs  for 
my  death  for  that  reason,  idiot  that  I  am  not  to  have  forest  en 

that." 

"  That  may  be.  But  if  the  donation  is  n.ade  in  a  certain 
manner,  he  will  refuse  it." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  " 

"  But  I  am  sure  of  it.  A  young  man  who  has  as  yet  done 
nothing,  who  hungers  for  fame,  who  is  wild  to  reign  alone, 
will  never  take  any  house  ready  to  his  hand  :  he  will  build 
for  himself.     This  "prince,  monseigneur,  will  not  be  satisfied 
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with  the  Palais-Royal,  which  Richelieu  bequeathed  to  him, 
nor  with  the  Palais-Mazarin,  which  \-ou  have  constructed  with 
such  magnificence,  nor  with  the  Louvre,  in  which  dwelt  his 
ancestors,  aor  with  Saint-Germain,  in  which  he  was  born.  He 
will  scorn  everything  of  which  he  is  nut  himself  the  originator. 
That  is  my  prediction." 

"And  yon  are  willing  to  guarantee  that,  if  I  give   my  mill- 
ions to  the  King  —  " 

"He  will  refuse  them,  provided  the  gift  be  accompanied  by 
certain  words." 

"  And  what  are  these  words  ''  " 

"  I  will  write  th'^m  down,  monseigneur,  if  you  will  be  pleased 
to  dictate  them." 

"  But  what  ad^'antage  is  to  come  to  me  from  all  this  ?  " 
"  An  enormoiis  one.     No  one  can   henceforth   charge  yon 
with  that  unseemly  avarice  with  which  the  pamphleteers  have 
upbraided  the  most  brilliant  intellect  of  the  century." 

"  You  are  right,  ( "olbert,  you  are  right.     Go  and  find  the 
King,  on  my  part,  and  carry  him  my  will." 
"  Your  donation,  monseigneur." 
'<  Put  if  he  accept !    If  he  accept !  " 

"  There  would  still  be  thirteen  million  left  for  your  family,  a 
pretty  neat  sum." 

"  Put  if  he  accept,  you  would  be  either  a  fool  or  a  traitor." 
"  And  I  am  neither,  monseigneur.     You  seem  to  fear  very 
much  that  the  King  may  accept.     You  have  a  good  deal  more 
reason  to  fear  that  he  may  not  accept  —  " 

"  If  he  does  not  accept,  I  will,  be  assured,  make  over  to  him 
the  thirteen  millions  I  have  kept  in  reserve  —  yes,  I  will  do 
so  —  yes,  yes  —  but  those  pangs  are  returning ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  faint  —  ah !  Colbert,  I  am  very  sick,  I  am  not 
long  for  this  world." 
''olbert  was  startled. 

The  cardinal  was,  indeed,  very  ill.  The  perspiration  streamed 
down  from  his  forehead  upon  his  bed  of  pain,  and  the  awful 
l)allor  of  that  face,  bathe(l  in  moisture,  was  a  spectacle  that 
might  have  moved  the  compassion  of  the  most  hardened  prac- 
titioner. Colbert  must  have  been  very  much  affected,  for  he 
tjuitted  the  bed-chamber,  suiumoning  Beruouiu  to  attend  to  the 
dying  man,  and  passed  into  the  corridor. 

When  there,  he  strode  up  and  down,  an  expression  of  rapt  med- 
itation on  his  vulgar  face  that  almost  ennobled  it ;  with  rounded 
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sliowldf'is.  neck  bent  forwanl,  and  half-oiK-n  lips  lr«m  which 
escaped  U:x^\wn\^  of  his  incoherent  thonj,'hts,  lie  was  muster, 
in-  up  courag«!  for  the  hold  venture  he  desired  to  undertake  — 
and,  ten  yar.ls  away  from  him,  separated  only  hv  a  wall,  his 
master  was  expiring  in  a^'onies,  agonies  that  forced  from  hiiii 
heart-lending'  shrieks.  ol)livious  now  of  the  treasures  o  eartli 
and  the  joys  of  heaven,  his  mind  wholly  engrossed  hy  the 
terrors  of  liell.  . 

While  (Jiienaud,  who  had  been  sent  for  again,  was  devoting 
all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  relieving  the  cardinal,  with  the 
aid  of  hot 'napkins  and  the  application  of  local  and  counter- 
active remedies,  Colbert,  his  big  head  clasped  m  both  his 
hands,  as  if  he  could  thus  condense  the  projects  that  germi- 
nated in  liis  brain,  revolved  in  his  mind  the  terms  in  which  the 
donati.m  he  was  about  to  compel  Mazann  to  write  — as  soon 
as  he  had  a  resi)ite  from  his  tortures  —  sliouhl  be  conceived. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  cardinal's  shrieks  and  tlie  very  assaults 
of  death  upon  this  rei)resentative  of  the  past  were  but  s^tunu- 
lants  for  the  genius  of  this  thinker  with  the  bushy  eyebrows 
who  had  his  face  already  set  toward  the  rising  of  the  new  sun 
of  a  regenerated  society.  .  n  ^v     t. 

When  Mazarin  had  been  restored  to  consciousness,  Colbert 
returned  to  his  bedside,  and  persuaded  him  to  dictate  the  do- 
nation in  the  following  words  : 

"  About  to  apprrir  before  my  God,  who  is  the  Master-  of  mon- 
kln<J,  1  beseech  mi/ Kin</,irho  is  /«//  master  on  earth,  to  resume 
possession  of  the  wealth  his  boinitf/  has  bes,owed  upon  me, 
wea/t/,  mil  famih/  will  be  ijlad  to  see  pass  into  such  illustrious 
hands  'a' detailed  list  of  mi/  possessions  has  been  drawn  vp, 
and  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majest,,  whenerer  he  r.yuires 
it,  or  whenecef  his  most  devoted  servant  is  numbered  with  the 

dead.  ,      ,.      ,    ,     ,,         .    ,? 

''Jules,  Cardinal  de  Mazarin. 

The  cardinal  afhxeo  his  signature  with  a  sigh;  Colbert 
sealed  the  packet  and  bore  it  immediately  to  the  Louvre, 
whither  the  King  had  just  returned. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  own  home,  ruW  -iig  Ins  hands  with 
the  satisfaction  of  a  workmau  who  has  done  a  good  days 
vfork. 


now  r.oris  x/r.   n-.is  advised. 
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HOW    ANNE    OF    AFSTKIA     ADVISKD     LOUIS     XIV.     OXK    WAY,    AND 
now     M.     KOUliUKT    A1)VISKI>    llIM    ANOTHEU. 

The  tidings  of  the  cardinal's  liopeless  rondition  had  already 
spread,  and  hmiight  at  least  as  many  to  the  Louvre  as  did  the 
news  of  Monsieur's  marriage,  which  had  been  announced 
otfieially  a  short  time  before.  The  King,  his  mind  still  full  of 
V  it  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  evening  party,  liad  hardly 
entered  his  apartmeirts  when  an  usher  announced  that  the  same 
crowd  of  courtiers  who  had  been  so  eager  to  attend  his  levee 
in  the  morning  were  now  anxious  to  wait  upon  him  wliile  he 
was  getting  ready  to  retire;  this  homage  had  been  offered  by 
the  courtiers  during  the  reign  of  the  cardinal  to  the  prime  min- 
ister oftener  than  to  the  King,  Mazarin  apj)arently  being 
careless  about  incurring  his  sovereign's  jealousy. 

But  the  minister,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  afflicted 
■Nvith  a  dangerous  fit  of  gout,  aiul  the  tide  of  flattery  now 
mounted  toward  the  throne. 

("ourtiers  have  a  marvellous  instinct  for  .scenting  out  before- 
hand what  is  going  to  happen ;  ct)urtiers  possess  the  essence  of 
all  .science;  they  are  diplomatists,  skilled  in  unravelling  the 
thrcails  of  entangled  circumstances;  captains,  able  to  divine 
the  issue  of  battles;  doctors,  proficient  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Louis  XIV.  was  well  aware  of  these  facts,  having  been  taught 
them  by  his  mother,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  other  useful 
knowledge.  He  was,  therefore,  convinced  that  his  Eminence 
Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de  Mazarin  must  be  very  ill. 

So  soon  as  Anne  of  Austria  had  led  the  young  queen  into 
her  ajtartments  and  relievetl  her  from  the  weight  of  the  cere- 
monial coiffure,  she  returned  to  her  son,  who  was  in  his  stiuly, 
where  alone,  sullen,  and  disheartened,  he  was  wrestling  with 
one  of  those  dull,  terrible  whirlwinds  of  anger,  one  of  those 
royal  rages  which  sometimes  swe[)t  over  his  soul,  and  which, 
if  they  exploded,  woidd  be  fruitful  in  catastrophes.  But  thanks 
to  his  marvellous  self-control  in  Louis  XIV.  these  tempests 
changed  externally  into  gentle  breezes.  The  only  furious  out- 
burst in  the  presence  of  others  that  history  records  of  him  is 
that  famous  paroxysm  of  wrath  —  described  with  such  amaze- 
ment  by  Saint-Simon  —  which  was    brought   on    fifty   years 
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lator  by  tl,.-  .lishonesty  of  tlie  \^^u■  .In  Maino,  ai.-l  which  found 
ivlief  in  a  shower  of  blows  lutb.'te.l  by  the  royal  cane  on  the 
bai-k  of  a  poor  servant  who  ha.l  stolen  a  biscuit 

The  youthful  monarch  was  then,  as  we  have  sai.l,  a  piey  to 
the  fiercest    excitement,  and   while    looking    m    a    nmror    he 

muttered :  ,  •      r     *.        ti     ,   ^^f 

Mvin.'!  — ves,  King  in  name,  but  m.t  m  fact,  — thou  art 
but  a  vain  phantom,  a  lifeless  statue  without  other  p<,wer  than 
to  foire  a  Ltlutation  from  a  ..ourtier  !  When  -It  thou  raise 
thy  etfeminate  arms  an.l  cliu.'h  thy  nerveless  hands  .  ^\  hen 
wilt  thou  open  for  other  purpose  than  to  sigh,  or  sin.le,  those 
lips  c<.ndemned  to  the  stupid  insensibility  of  the  marbies  of  thy 

"'''nlen,'  passing  his  hand  acn.ss  his  forehead,  he  went  to  the 
window,  as  if  he  wanted  air.  There  he  saw  beneath  him  a 
few  horsemen  talking  together  and  a  few  knots  of  uUers, 
timidly  inquisitive.  Tlie  h-^rsemen  belonged  to  the  watch,  the 
uroup'of  idlers  consisted  of  those  curious  people  ior  whom  a 
king  is  always  a  <iueer  object,  as  is  a  rhinoc-eros,  a  crocodile,  or 

a  serpent. 

He  struck  his  temples  with  Ins  open  liand. 
u  King  of  France  I  "  he  exclaimed,  '■  what  a  title  !  People  of 
France'  what  a  multitude  of  human  beings!  And  lo !  1 
return  to  my  Louvre  •,  my  horses,  but  just  unharnessed,  are 
still  smoking,  and  all  the  interest  I  arouse  is  limited  to  a  score 
of  persons  who  barely  look  at  me  as  I  pass.  A  score  -  what 
•im  I  saying  ?  no,  there  are  not  twenty  persons  who  are  eager 
to  have  a  look  at  their  King,  and  I  have  not  even  ten  archers 
to  guard  my  house:  archers,  people,  guards,  are  all  at  the 
Valais-Koyal.  (rod  in  Heaven!  why  should  not  I,  the  King, 
have  the  right  to  ask  of  thee  at  least  this  ?  " 

"Because,"'  said  a  voice  in  response  to  his,  a  voice  that 
spoke  outside  the  hangings  of  the  Kings  study,  "because  in 
the  Palais-Royal  is  gold,  and  g..ld  is  an  indispensable  force 
for  him  who  would  reign." 

Louis  turned  round  abruptly ;  th.e  voice  that  had  come 
to  his  ears  was  the  voice  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Ihe  King 
started,  and,  advancing  toward  his  mother  : 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  -  that  your  JLijesty  has  not  been  paying 
any  attrition  to  tlie  empty  declamation  with  which  solitude 
and  s.iueamishness- those  familiars  of  kings  —  sometimes 
affect  the  most  cheerful  natures." 
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"  T  have  paid  attention  hni  to  one  thinp,  iny  son,  to  the  fa<t 
that  you  were  complaining'." 

"  I  '.'  Jiy  no  nieuus  ;  1  assure  you.  Madaiuo,  you  were  mis- 
taken.'' 

•■  Then,  Sire,  what  were  you  doiu^  V  "' 

"  Oh,  it  came  into  my  liead  that  I  was  still  umh'r  my  tutor's 
rod,  and  was  expanding  the  subject  matter  ol'  a  theme  which 
he  had  ordered  me  to  develo}).  " 

"  My  .son,'"  answered  .\nneof  Austria,  "you  do  wrong  not  to 
trust  me  ;  you  do  wrong  not  to  give  me  your  conHdenee.  \ 
day  will  come,  come,  perluips,  soon,  when  y<Jii  may  need  to 
recall  this  axiom:  gold  is  irresistible  power,  and  they  only  are 
kings  who  are  irresi.stibly  powerlul." 

*'  Your  purpose,  however,"  pursued  the  King,  "  was  not  to 
run  down  the  rich  of  the  present  generation,  was  it  ?  " 

'•No,"  returned  Anne  of  Austria,  (juickly,  '-no.  Sire;  tho.se 
who  are  rich  in  the  present  generation  are  rich  becau.se  you 
liave  willed  that  they  should  be  so  under  your  reign.  They 
have  doubtless  been  such  faithful  servants  of  your  Majesty 
that  you  thought  it  right  to  allow  them  to  enrich  themselves. 
That  is  what  those  words  of  mine  for  which  you  seem  to  blame 
me  signify." 

"  God  forbid,  Madame,  that  I  should  blame  my  mother  for 
anything  whatever !  " 

"  Besides,"  continued  Anue  of  Austria,  "  the  Lord  grants 
tlie  goods  of  this  world  but  for  a  time,  and  to  counterbalance 
honors  and  wealth  he  has  sent  suffering,  disease,  and  death. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  persons,"  she  athled  with  a  painful  smile 
that  showed  she  made  a  personal  application  of  lier  melancholy 
reflection,  "  who  expect  to  carry  with  thein  their  wealth  or 
their  grandeur  to  the  grave.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
young  reap  the  fruits  of  the  abundant  harvest  for  which  tlie 
old  have  prepared  the  ground."' 

Louis  paid  the  closest  attention  to  his  mother's  words,  words 
she  liad  uttered  with  the  evident  purj)ose  of  consoling  him. 

"  Madame,"'  said  the  King,  looking  at  her  fixedly,  "  it 
strikes  me  that  yo:  have  something  further  to  communicate  to 
me."' 

"Nothing,  my  son,  absolutely  nothing.  But  you  must  have 
noticed  that  M.  le  Cardinal  was  very  ill  to-night  ? "' 

Louis  observed  his  mother  closely,  trying  to  detect  some 
eiuotioa  iu  her  voice,  some  expression  of  erief  on  her  features. 
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Tl...    cunte.uii.cc    ot    An.io   of    Austria    was    i.Mlce.l    slightly 
,l,....a,but  lu-r  sutlerm,s  aros.   fn.u  a  ..us.  'Y\r'''::';;:.e 
oi.lv  h.'rsclf.      reihaiis  tho  alteration  was  caus.'d  by  tl.e  cancer 
wl.'uh  was  ahv:i.ly  b.-^'inninK  to  eat  into  her  breast. 

..  Ves.   Madame,"  saul  the   Khik'.  -  M-   'le  Mazann  is  %eiy 

'..  It  his  Kuiinenee  w.-re  sunuaoued  away  by  (lod,  the  kiUK- 
doni  would  sustain  a  Rreat  loss.  Is  u-t  .l>at  your  ..i.inion  as 
well  as  mine,  mv  son  /  ■"  iii<iuired  Anne  ot  Austria. 

V/yes  undoubtedlv.  .Madame,'"  answer,  d  Louis,  coloring, 
.'his  death  w.mld  be' a  Kf^at  loss  to  the  kiuKdom  ;  but  1  am 
i.Klined  to  beli.ne  that  the  cardinal  is  not  m  su.h  danger,  lie 

''  ;i^!!t  whenthe  King  had  tiiashed  spe^tking  an  usher  raised 
the  hangings  and  stood,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  waiting  tor 
the  King  to  (luestion  him. 

"  What  is  it  •.'"  asked  the  King. 

■'  A  message  from  M.  de  Mazann."  answered  the  usher. 

"  dive  it  to  me."  said  liouis. 

And  he  took  the  paper.  Hut  as  he  was  about  to  open  it 
he  heard  a  great  noise  in  tne  gallery,  the  antechamber,  and 

even  in  the  euiirtvard.  ,     ..  ti  „ 

..  Ha  '  •'  muttered  the  King,  who  doubtless  guessed  at  the 

cause  of   this  triple  noise.     "  Why  did  I  say  just   now  that 

there  was  but  one  king  in  France  ?     I  was  lu  error,  there  are 

^'\  this  moment  the  door  oi^ined,  and  Fou.piet,  the  superin- 

te.ulent  of  tinances,  stood  before  the  King.     He  it  was  who  had 

oaused  the  noise  iu  the  gallery ;  he  it  was  whose  hu'kejs  had 

caused  the  noise  in  the  .antechambers;  he  it  was  whose  liorses 

had  cruised  the  noise  in  the  courtyard.    In  addition  to  this,  a  loud 

murmur  was   h.ard  along  his  way,  which  did    not  die  away 

.til  some  time  alter  his  entrance;  just  the  kind  of  murmur 

with  which  Louis  XIV.  would  like  to  have  been  greeted   the 

kind  of  murmur  he  would  like  to  hear  dying  away  behind  him 

...Not  exactly  a  king,  as  you  suppose,'  whispered  Anne  ot 

Austria  to  her  "son,  "  but  a  man  who  is  far  too  rich,  that  is  a.. 

The  words  ^vere  spoken  in  a  tone  that  denoted  a  malevo>tnt 
intention  iu  the  speaker;  but  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  was  ca  m 
and  self-possessed,  and  not  the  slightest  wrinkle  marred  the 

smoothness  of  his  biwv. ^^^     ^ ^.  _  _^_^  ^^ 

lie   nodded  iauiiiiaio   '^^'  i-'^^^^i^^"}    ••■' - 
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unfi)l(l  the  (l(K'iiiiuMit  whioli  had  just  hrpii  hamlwl  to  l.iin  by 
tlio  uslicr.  KoiKiuct  iKiticj'd  hi)\v  he  was  eii^ayed,  <iml,  with 
iiiieiiibarrasaed  ami  rt'spi-ctful  courtesy,  lie  approached  Anne 
of  Austria,  so  that  tlie  King  niiglit  be  at  perfect  liberty. 

Hut  th(jugh  Louis  opened  th»»  pajter,  he  dl  :    lot  read  it. 

He  wa.s  listening  to  the  exquisitely  wonled  oompliments  the 
superintendent  paid  his  niuther  on  the  beauty  ol'  her  hands  and 
arms. 

The  eloud  that  had  been  on  Anne  of  Austria's  face  disap- 
])eared  ;  she  almost  smile.'. 

Kouquet  perceived  that  the  Kin^',  instea.l  of  reading,  was 
lookint^  at  him  and  givinj^  an  ear  to  wluit  he  was  s.aying.  He 
turned  half  round,  and,  though  still  apparently  devoting  all  his 
attention  to  the  (]ueen-mother,  he  faced  the  King. 

'•  Vou  are  aware,  M.  Fouquet,"  said  Louis,  "  that  M.  de 
Ma/.arin  is  very  ill '.'  " 

"  Ves,  Sire,"  answered  Kouquet,  "  I  am  ;  1  know  that  he  is 
very  ill  indeed.  I  was  informed  of  the  news  at  my  country 
house  in  Vaux,  and  1  considered  it  so  important  that  I  left 
immediately." 

"  Left  Vaux  this  evening,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  dust  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  your  Majesty,'' said  Fouquet, 
consulting  a  watch  that  was  studded  with  diamonds. 

"An  hour  and  a  half  ago  I  "  exclaimed  the  King,  able  to 
master  his  anger,  but  not  his  astonishment. 

"  I  see  your  Majesty  doubts  my  word,  and  it  is  very  natural, 
for  the  rapid  pace  at  which  I  have  travelled  is  a  surprise  even 
to  myself.  However,  I  received  some  time  ago  from  England 
three  pairs  of  horses  which,  I  was  assured,  were  wonderfully 
fast.  They  were  placed  at  distances  of  twelve  miles  apart ;  I 
tried  them  to-night,  and  they  made  the  journey  from  Vaux  to 
the  Louvre  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  so  your  Majesty  sees  I  have 
not  been  cheated." 

The  queen-mother  smiled  with  secret  envy. 

Fou(iuet  surmised  the  thought  that  was  behind  the  smile. 

"  Madame,"  he  added  hastily,  "  such  horses  are  intended, 
not  for  subjects,  but  for  kings,  for  whatever  is  of  transcendent 
worth  naturally  belongs  to  kings  —  " 

The  King  raised  his  heatl. 

"  Still,''  interrupted  Anne  of  Austria,  "  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
;  HI  are  not  a  king,  M.  Fouquet." 

'  And   therefore,    Maflame,    these    horses   (mly    await    his 
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■Majesty's  iieiiuissioi.  to  eater  the  stables  of  the  Louvre;  and  if 
I  took  the  liberty  of  trying  them,  it  was  solely  beeausej  feared 
to  offer  aiiythins'  to  the  Ki;.-,'  whieh  was  iiou  a  marvel." 

The  King  turned  very  red. 

"  You  know,  M.  Fououet,''  said  the  queen,  "  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  at  the  court  of  France  for  a  subject  to  otfer  anything  to 
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Fou(niet  started. 

"  I  hoped,  Madame,"  he  replied  nervously,  "  that  my  love 
for  his  Majesty,  my  incessant  desire  to  please  him,  might  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  such  a  slight  breach  of  eticpiette.  Besides,  it 
is  not  a  present  that  I  venture  to  offer,  it  is  a  tribute  which  I 

■"Thanks,  M.  Fouquet,"  said  the  King,  politc'.y,  "  I  ani 
grateful  for  the  motive  that  prompted  your  offer,  for  I  am  fond 
of  fine  horses.  Hut  you  are  aware  that  I  am  not  at  all  rich  ; 
indeed,  you  ought  to  be  better  aware  of  the  fact  than  anybody 
else  since  you  are  my  superintendent  of  finances.  I  cannot, 
then,  afford  to  purchase  such  a  valuable  set  of  horses,  liowever 
much  I  might  desire  to  do  so."' 

Fouquet  flashed  a  haughty  glance  at  the  queen-mother,  who 
seemed  to  triumph  i.i  the  minister's  discomfiture,  and  an.;wered  : 
'<  Sire,  luxury  is  the  virtue  of  kings ;  luxury  assimilates  them 
to  God  himself ;  it  is  luxury  that  places  them  above  humanity. 
The  luxury  of  a  king  redounds  to  the  prosperity  and  honor  of 
his  subjects.  Froi;i  the  gentle  warmth  of  the  luxury  of  kings 
is  generated  the  luxury  of  individuals,  and  fron.  the  luxury  of 
individuals  spring  the  riches  of  a  people.  Had  his  Majesty 
accepted  the  gift  of  these  six  incomparable  steeds,  he  would 
have  stimulated  the  rivalry  of  all  the  horse-breeders  in  the  coun- 
try, of  all  in  Limousin,  I'erche,  and  Normandy  ;  such  emulation 
^vould  have  proHted  every  one.  lUit  the  King  is  silent,  and 
therefore  I  am  condemned."' 

During  this  address  Louis,  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  did 
nothing  but  fold  and  unfold  the  paper  of  Mazarin,  upon 
which,  however,  he  had  not  yet  cast  his  eyes.  At  last  they 
rested  on  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  first  line,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  son?"  asked  Anne  of  Austria, 
hurrying  to  his  side.  ,      .,17 

"  From  the  cardinal  !  "  he  cried,  continuing  to  read.  res, 
it  is  really  from  him  ! " 
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"  Is  he  worse  ?  '' 

"  Read,"  said  tlie  King,  handing  the  parchment  to  his  mother, 
as  if  he  felt  assured  that  nothing  less  than  the  perusal  of  this 
astounding  documei't  could  convince  Anne  of  Austria  of  its 
authenticity. 

The  queen-mother  read  it,  and  as  she  read  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  joy  which  her  vain  efforts  to  conceal  only  rendered  the 
more  evident  and  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Fouquet. 

''  ( »h  !  a  donation  in  due  form,"  said  she. 

"  A  donation  ?  "  repeated  Fouquet. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  King,  his  reply  being  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  superintendent  of  finances  ;  "  yes,  M.  le  Cardinal 
has,  at  the  point  of  death,  made  me  a  donation  of  all  his 
j>roi)erty." 

"  Forty  millions  ! "'  cried  the  queen.  "  Ah  !  my  son,  what  a 
noble  act  is  this  of  the  cardinal !  It  will  show  how  aseless  are 
all  the  malignant  rumors  that  have  been  spread  concerning  him. 
Forty  millions  amassed  by  the  slow  toil  of  years  and  the  whole 
amount  to  be  gathered  now  into  the  royal  treasury !  He  is  a 
faithful  subject  and  a  true  Christian." 

And  after  again  running  her  eyes  over  the  deed,  she  handed 
it  back  to  Louis  XIV.,  whom  the  mention  of  such  an  enormous 
sum  had  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation. 

Fouquet,  who  had  retreated  a  few  steps  backward,  was  silent. 
The  King  looked  at  him  ;;ud  tendered  him  the  document. 

The  superintendent  glanced  over  it  haughtily  for  a  second 
or  so. 

Then,  with  a  bow,  he  said : 

"  Yes,  Sire,  I  see  that  it  is  a  donation." 

"•  You  must  answer  it,  my  son,"  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  "  you 
must  answer  it  immediately." 

"  But  how,  Madame  ?  " 

"  Ry  a  visit  to  the  cardinal." 

"  Why,  it  is  hardly  an  hour  since  I  left  hira,"  said  the 
King. 

"  Then  vrrite,  Sire." 

"Oh,  what  need  of  writing?"  answered  the  young  King, 
discontentedly. 

"  Well,  ray  son,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  "  I  think  Lhe  man 
who  makes  such  a  present  a.  that  has  sojne  right  to  expect  a 
prom  [it  acknowledgment  of    .is  generosity,  at  the  very  least." 

Then,  turning  to  the  superintendent : 
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"  Ts  not  that  your  ui»iiuon,  M.  Foiuiuet  ?  "'       ,  ,     . ,    ,      _  „ 

.'  Vou  ask  me  if  the  present  is  worth  the  trouble,  Madame  .^ 

Yes,  unduubtedly,"  answered  the  superintendent,  with  aa  air 

of  hjftiuess  that  did  not  escape  the  King.  x.^^ria 

u  \r,.ept  it.  then,  and  thank  him,"  insisted  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  What  does  M.  Fou.piet  say  ?  '"  asked  Louis  XIV. 

«  Your  Majesty  wishes  to  know  my  opinion  . 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  thank  him,  Sire  — " 

«  Ah !  ■'  exclaimed  Anne  of  Austria. 

«  But  do  not  accept,"'  continued  Fouquet. 

"  And  why  ?  "'  iu.piired  the  queen.  ,.  ^.r   i      »  » 

"  Why,  you  have  answered  the  (piestion  your.self,  Madame, 
replied  Fompiet  ;  "  because  kings  must  not  and  cannot  receive 
presents  from  their  subjects."  .    . 

The  Kill"  kept  silent  between  these  two  contrary  opinions. 

"Rut  forty  millions!"  exclaimed  Anno  of  Austria,  in  the 
same  tone  in  wliich  Marie  Antoinette  cried,  "  I  could  never 

^'"""^I  know?'  answered  Fouquet,  laughing,  "  that  forty  millions 
make  quite  a  pretty  sum,  a  sum  that  might  tempt  even  a 
royal  conscience."'  _  i    r  j-       „a 

'••  But,  monsieur,""  sai.l  Anne  of  Austria,  "  instead  of  dissuad- 
ing the  King  from  receiving  this  present,  '<;/«  your  duty,  e^spe- 
cially  considering  the  office  you  hold,  to  tell  his_  Majesty  that 
these  fortv  millions  constitute  a  fortune  tor  him. 

"  Madame,  it  is  exa.^tly  because  the.se  forty  millions  would 
be  a  fortune  for  the  King  that  I  will  say  to  him  :  'hire,  if  it  be 
unbecoming  in  a  King  to  accept  from  a  subject  six  horses  .vorth 
twenty  thousand  livres,  it  must  be  far  more  dishonorable  to  o\se 
a  fortune  to  another  subject  who  was  iKore  or  less  unscru- 
pulous in  his  choice  of  the  materials  which  contributed  to  the 

building  up  of  that  fortune." "  ■  ,  f„  ,.„„,. 

-It  is  not  your  idace,  monsieur,  to  give  a  lesson  to  joui 
Kin.',""  said  Anne  of  Austria,  "you  would  do  better  to  procure 
l.imthe  forty  millions  you  are  now  making  him  lose. 

'.  The  King  can  have  them  when  he  wishes,"  answered  the 
superintendent,  with  a  bow.  ,   ,  ^i 

'•  Aye,  by  oppressing  tlie  King's  subjects,"  retorted  the  queen- 

*""'  Viid  have  not  the  people  been  oppressed,  Madame,"_  replied 
Fouquet,  "  when  they  were  forced  to  coin  their  sweat  into  tne 
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fortj  rnillions  donated  in  Ihat  deed?  Fdi-  that  matter,  T  have 
j,'iveii  my  oinnioii  'oei'ause  his  -Majesty  dt'inaiided  it ;  let  him 
demand  my  assent,  and  lie  shall  have  it  also." 

"  (,'Oaie,  eome,  my  son,  accept,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  "  you 
stand  too  high  tor  criticism  oi'  calumny  to  reach  you.'' 

'•  Refuse,  Si'.'c, "  said  Koufiuet.  "  While  a  king  lives  his 
conscience  is  his  standanl,  his  will  is  his  judf't>  ;  but  wIum; 
dead,  he  will  be  on  trial  before  i»osterity,  which  will  either 
applaud  or  condr   in  him." 

"Thanks,  m  ^"v..,"  answered  Louis,  with  a  respectful  incli- 
nation to  the  queen.  "  Thanks,  M.  Fouquet,"'  said  he,  court- 
eously dismissing  tlie  superintendent. 

"  Do  you  accept  ?  "  asked  Anue  of  Austria,  once  more. 

"  I  will  consider  it,"  he  replied,  looking  at  Fouquet. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 
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0\  the  day  the  donation  was  brought  to  the  King  the  cardi- 
nal was  transported  to  Vincennes.  The  King  and  id:,  court 
tollowed  him.  The  light  of  the  torch  that  was  about  to 
disappear  was  still  sufficiently  dazzling  to  absorb  in  its  radi- 
ance all  other  rays.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Louis  XIV.  was  ever  the  faithful  satellite  of  his  minister  and 
uji  to  the  last  moment  obeyed  the  force  of  gravitation  that 
drew  him  to\;a'.d  him.  As  (iuenard  had  foretold,  the  disease 
had  grown  worse;  it  was  now  not  merely  an  attack  of  gout,  it 
was  an  atta-k  of  death.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  that 
increased  tenfold  the  agonies  of  the  dying  man:  his  anxiety 
about  the  donation  he  had  sent  to  the  King  was  an  ineffable 
lorlure  to  him  •  that  donation  which  <.'olbert  had  assured  him 
should  certainly  be  returned.  The  cardinal,  as  has  been  stated, 
had  the  greatest  coniidence  in  the  predictions  of  his  secretary. 
lUit  the  sum  was  ?.  large  one,  and,  whatever  m'ght  bs  the  fore- 
sight of  ('oll)ert,  the  minister  iio>v  and  then  thought  that  lx)th 
lie  and  the  Theatin'  night  be  mistaken,  and  that -the  chances 
of  his  dau'iiatio  '  ,  ■  of  Louis  sending  him  back  his  millions 
weie  equally  p.-        latic^l. 

L'esides,  the  longer  those  millions  were  kept  away  from  him, 
Vol.  I.  — 22 
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the  move  clearly  did  Mazariu  see  tliat  it  was  well  worth  while 
risking  something  lor  them,  and,  ahove  all,  risking  the  loss  of 
so  dubious  an  entity  as  a  soul. 

Mazarin,  though  a  oardinal  and  a  prime  minister,  was  almost 
an  atheist  and  entirely  a  materialist.  Kvery  time  the  door 
opened,  he  turned  (juukly  toward  it,  hoping  to  witness  the 
entrance  of  thatluekless  doiuiticm;  then  he  lay  hack  in  despair, 
and  the  i)hysical  pangs  he  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  became 
keener  than  ever. 

Anne  of  Austria,  too,  had  followed  the  cardinal ;  though  age 
hat'  rendered  her  heart  selfish,  she  could  not  help  exhibiting  a 
certain  degree  of  sorrow  at  the  spectacle  of  the  life  that  was 
ebbing  away  —sorrow  that  she  owed  Mazarin  as  his  wife,  said 
some,  as  nis  sovereign,  said  others.  Her  face  might  be  described 
as  a  face  that  had  put  t'u  mourning,  and  all  the  court  imi- 
tated her. 

Louis,  not  wishing  that  the  feelings  which  were  working  in 
his  soul  should  be  detected  on  his  features,  persisted  in  kee\>- 
ing  his  room,  with  his  nurse  for  his  sole  comiianion.  The 
nearer  to  him  ai.proached  the  time  when  all  constraint  would  be 
uniie.essary,  tlie  imu'e  humble  and  jiatient  he  became,  concen- 
trating his  energies,  as  do  all  strong  minds  which  hold  them- 
selves in  check,  to  have  the  more  ehisticity  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrives. 

Extreme  unction  had  been  administered  to  the  cardinal,  but 
secretly.  Faithful  to  his  habits  of  dissimulation,  he  struggled 
against  appearances,  even  against  reality,  and  received  visitors 
at  his  bedside  with  the  air  of  one  who  regarded  his  complaint 
as  a  mere  passing  indisposition. 

(Juenau  ,  on  his  side,  observed  the  modt  absolute  secrecy -, 
worried  and  tired  out  with  (piestioiib  and  importunities,  his 
answer  was  alwavs  the  same:  "  His  Eminence  has  youth  and 
vigor  on  his  side  ;  but  the  will  of  (iod  is  omnipotent,  and  if  He 
diH)m  a  man  to  death,  why,  that  man  is  doomeil."' 

These  words,  which  he  uttered  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cantiun  and  discretion,  and  only  to  a  few,  were  commented  on 
with   great    interest    by    two    persons:   the    King    and    the 

cardinal. 

In  spite  of  the  prediction  of  Guenaud,  Mazarin  cheated  liim- 
self  with  hoi)CS  of  recovery,  or  perhaps  he  played  his  part  so 
dexterously  that  even  the  craftiest,  in  thinking  that  he  cheated 
himself,  were  themselves  his  dupes. 
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Louis,  who  had  not  visited  the  cardinal  for  two  days  ;  Louis, 
who  had  his  eyes  riveted  on  that  donation  whifh  wholly  ab- 
sorbed the  mind  of  his  ]>rinie  minister;  Louis  had  no  clue  to 
that  prime  minister's  thoughts.  The  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  fol- 
lowing the  exam])le  of  his  father,  had  hitherto  been  so  little 
of  a  king  that,  while  ardently  longing  for  kingly  power,  there 
was  mingled  witli  longing  the  terror  that  is  always  the  eom- 
]ianion  of  the  unknown.  So  having  coine  to  a  decisinn,  which 
lie  was  careful  to  impart  to  no  one,  he  resolved  to  liave  an 
interview  with  Mazarin.  It  was  to  Anne  of  Austria,  who 
attended  the  cardinal  assiduously,  that  he  communicated  his 
wishes ;  she  convoyed  them  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  much 
startled  by  the  intelligence. 

What  was  the  King's  object  in  asking  for  this  interview  ? 
Was  it  to  give  him  b?-ck  his  millions,  as  (!o]bert  had  said  he 
was  sure  to  do?  Was  it  to  thank  him  and  keep  them,  as 
Mazarin  believed  in  his  heart  would  be  the  case '!  Still,  as  the 
dying  man  knew  that  this  uncertainty  was  adding  to  his  sin- 
tVriiigs,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  iiionient. 

'•  His  Majesty  is  welcome,  oh,  very  welcome,  indeed  !  "  he 
cried,  making  a  sign  to  (Colbert,  who  was  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  who  understood  the  sign  ''crfectly.  "  Madame,'" 
he  continued,  "will  you  be  kind  enough  to  assure  the  King 
personally  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said  ?  " 

Anne  of  Austria  rose ;  she,  too,  was  in  a  hurry  to  have  a 
jiositive  answer  as  to  the  destiny  of  those  forty  millio  's  now 
tlie  subject  of  the  secret  curiosity  of  every  one. 

When  she  had  jtassed  out,  Mazarin,  with  a  mighty  effort, 
raised  himself  and  turned  to  Colbert. 

"Well  Colbert,''  said  he,  "two  woeful  days,  two  harrowing 
days,  and,  as  you  .see,  no  prospect  of  what  you  were  so  certain 
of.'" 

"  Patience,  monseigneur,"  said  Colbert. 

"  Are  you  mad,  wretched  man  that  you  are  ?  You  talk  of 
]>atiencel  Oh,  Colbert  I  Colbert!  you  uiuot  be  mocking  me  : 
I  am  dying,  anci  you  tell  me  to  wait! " 

"  Monseigneur,"  answered  Colbert,  with  his  customary  cool- 
ness, "  matters  will  turn  out  exactly  as  1  have  stated.  Jlis 
Majesty  is  about  to  visit  you,  and  he  does  so  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  you  your  donation." 

"  That  is  your  opinion  ?  Well,  mine  is  that  he  is  visiting 
nie  for  the  purpose  of  shanking  me." 
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\t  this  moment  Anno  of  Austria  entcn-.l ;  .m  hor  way  tohcr 
snM>  apartments  she  had  mot  a  now  ompin.'  m  >mr  ot  tl.o 
antP<haml)ors.  He  olaime.l  to  have  a  powder  that  won  .1 
save    the    eardinal.     She    bn.u-ht  with  her  a  sample  ot    the 

powder.  ,,  .^.  ,  „ 

However,  it  was  not  for  this  that  Mazarin  was  waitmj: :  he 
refused  to  look  at  it  even,  deelariu;.'  that  life  was  not  worth  all 
the  trouhle  people  took  to  preserve  it.  P.ut,  while  propoundins,' 
this  phUosophic  maxim,  the  secret  he  had  so  Ion-  kei-t  withm 
his  breast  escaped  him.  .        ,  .  ,    ^ 

"That,  Madame,"  said  he,  "is  not  the  point  in  whieh  1 
am  most  interested.  But  just  two  days  ago  1  made  a  triHmg 
donation  to  the  King  ;  his  Majesty  has  never  siuoe  spoken  ot 
it  no  doubt  from  delicacy.  Hut  the  time  has  come  for  some 
s.'.rt  of  an  explanation,  and  I  must  beg  your  Majesty  to  tell  me 
what  are  the  King's  ideas  on  the  subject." 

Anne    of    Austria   opened    her    lii.s    to    answer.       Mazarin 

stopped  her.  ,  ,      ■      i  r 

.'  The  truth,  Madame,"  said  he,  "  the  truth,  in  Heaven  s 
name !     Do  not  Hatter  a  dying  man  with  hopes  that  may  prove 

'^Then  lie  noticed  a  look  on  Colbert's  face  which  plainly  im- 
plied that  he  had  taken  a  wrong  step.  ,.  „  ,  , 
'•  I  know,"  said  .\ni.e  of  Austria,  taking  the  cardinal  s  hand, 
"I  know  how  generously  vou  have  a.-ted.  It  was  no  triHing 
donation,  as  you  so  modestly  term  it,  but  a  magnihcent  gitt.  i 
am  aware  how  painful  it  woul.l  be  to  you  it  the  King  — 

Half  a  score  of  men  together  could  not  have  listened  tor  tier 
reply  with  the  intensity  displayed  by  the  dying  statesman. 
"If  the  King—  "  he  repeated. 

"  If  the  King,"  continued  the  queen,  "  did  not  gratefully  ac- 
cept the  booi-i  you  have  so  nobly  offered  him." 

Mazarin  fell  back  helplessly  on  liis  p=llow  like  Pantaloon  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  all  the  despair  of  a  man  who  has  given 
„p  everything  for  lost.  But  h.  ha<l  sufficient  strength  and 
presence  of  mind  left  to  hurl  at  Colbert  one  of  those  looks  that 
meanmore  than  ten  sonnets— ten  long  poems.  ^ 

"  Would  you  not  have  considered  a  refusal  on  the  King  s  part 
as  an  insult  ? "  asked  the  queen.  ^        ,  .  i 

Mazarin,  for  answer,  rolled  his  heat'  ba-^-ward  and  forwa  d 
on  the  pillow.  The  queen  was  deceived,  or  feigned  to  j^  de- 
ceived, by  this  demonstration. 
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"  And  so,"  said  she,  "  I  have  got  the  better  of  his  reliictanre 
by  means  of  the  powerful  arguments  I  urged  in  fav(jr  of  h.'S 
afceptanc-e.  Certain  jH^rsons,  jealous,  doubtless,  of  the  glory 
vour  generosity  is  sure  to  win  for  you,  tried  to  dissua<le  the 
kin"  from  receiving  vour  donation  ;  but  I  did  my  very  best  to 
serve  you,  and  1  believe  1  have  succeeded  in  shielding  you  from 
the  mortification  you  must  have  experienced  if  they  had  pre- 
vailed.'' .  , 

"  Ah!  "  murmured  Mazarin,  with  lackdustre  eyes;  "ah!  you 
have,  indeed,  rendered  me  a  service,  a  service  I  shall  never 
forget  during  the  few  hours  that  may  still  be  left  to  me  !  " 

••  A  servi(-e,  too,  which  1  must  confess  I  have  not  been  able 
to  render  your  Eminence  without  considerable  difficulty,"'  con- 
tinued Anne  of  Austria. 

"  Oh  !  1  can  well  believe  you  —      Ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 
"  Good  Heavens  ;  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
"  Ah  !     I  am  on  lire  I'' 
"  Do  you  suffer  so  badly,  then  ?  " 
"  Like  one  of  the  damned  !  " 

Colbert  hoped  the  floor  would  open  and  swallow  him. 
•<  And  so  your  Majesty  thinks,"  resumed  Mazarin,  "  that  the 
Kiu.r  ■'  _he  paused  a  few  seconds  -  "  that  the  King  is  coming 
Lere'to  tell  me  that  he  is,  really,  rather  obliged  to  me  ?  " 
"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  (pieen. 

The  look  that  Mazarin  flashed  at  Colbert  was  enough  to 
annihilate  him. 

At  this  nunient  Jie  ushers  announced  that  the  King  was 
passiu;'  through  the  crowded  antechambers.  The  announce- 
ment produced  sucli  an  uproar  that  Colbert  was  enabled  to 
escape  through  the  little  side-door  at  the  bnek  of  the  bed. 
Aune  of  Austria  rose,  and  waited  for  her  son,  standing. 
Louis  XIV.  appeared  at  the  threshold  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  dying  minister,  who  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  of  his  Majesty's  [.rcsence,  believing 
that  he  had  now  nothin(;  more  to  expect  from  him. 

An  usher  moved  an  armchair  close  to  th<  i)ed.  Louis,  after 
saluting  his  mother  and  the  cardinal,  sat  down.  The  queen 
t'.ien  sat  down  also. 

The  King  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  usher,  compre- 
hending the  meaning  of  that  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  cour- 
tiers at  the  door,  who  immediately  withd'-ew\  The  velvet 
hangings  fell,  and  with  them  silence  fell  upon  the  chamber. 
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man  who  hail  hwn  liis  niastor  since  liis  birth,  now  that 
tliat  niastiT  was  cncinicil  hy  tlie  supreme  majesty  of  death, 
res[ieete(l  him  more  tlian  ever.      He  dul  imt  venture  to  bej^dn 
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feel 
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id  uttered  must  have 


an  important  bearing  on  the  concerns  both  of  this  worM  and 
of  tlie  next. 

As  for  tlie  cardinal,  lie  had  no  thought  for  anything  except 
his  donation.  It  was  luit  the  pangs  of  disease  that  gave  him 
that  dejected  air,  that  heartbroken  look,  it  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  thanks  that   were  about  to  issue  from    the  King's 


lips  and  deprive  him  forever  of  all  ho])e  of  restitution. 

The  first  to  break  the  silence  was  Mazarin. 

"  Does  your  Majesty,''  he  a.sked,  "  intend  to  remain  long  at 
Vincennes  ;' " 

Louis  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"This  gracious  favor,  granted  by  your  Majesty  to  a  <lying 
man,"  eonliiiued  Mazarin,  "  will  mitigate  the  anguish  of 
death." 

"  1  hope,"  answered  tic;  King,  "  that  the  man  I  am  visiting 
is  not  dying,  but  likely  to  be  restored  soc  .  to  health." 

Mazarin  made  a  motion  with  his  head  which  (dearly  signi- 
fied :  '•  Your  Majesty  is  very  kind,  but  I  happen  to  know 
more  about  the  matter  than  you  do.'' 

'•  Ah  I  Sire,"'  he  said  aloud,  "  it  is  your  last  visit,  your  last 
visit.  Sire." 

"If  that  were  the  case,  M.  le  Cardinal,"  replied  Louis,  "  I 
would  come  a  last  time  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  guide  to  whom 
I  owe  everything." 

Anne  of  Austria  was  a  woman;  she  could  not  keep  bi^k 
the  tears.  Louis  also  was  very  much  moved;  Mazarin  was 
still  more  so,  but  for  ver ,-  different  reasons.  There  was  renewed 
silence,  the  queen  brushed  away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and 
Louis  recovered  his  firmness. 

"  I  was  saj  ing,"  resumed  the  King,  "  that  T  owe  a  great  deal 
to  your  Eminence." 

The  cardinal's  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  King  ;  he  felt  the 
momentous,  the  critical  moment  was  at  hand. 

"  And,"  the  King  went  on,  "  t';e  i)rincipal  object  of  my  visit 
was  lo  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  last  evidence  of  your  friend- 
ship you  were  good  enough  to  send  me." 

The  cardinal's  cheeks  fell  in,  his  lips  partially  opened,  and  a 
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si^h,  the  most  dismal  he  ha«l  ever  heaveil,  was  about  to  escape 
from  his  breast. 

''  Sire,"  said  he,  "  tlioiigh  I  have  despoiled  iny  ])oor  family, 
though  I  have  ruiuad  all  belonging  to  me,  —  in  which,  no  doubt, 
many  will  think  me  to  have  acted  unjustly, —  it  can.  at  leaht, 
never  be  said  that  1  hesitated  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  my 
King." 

Anne  of  Austria's  tens  flowed  anew. 

"  My  dear  cardinal,"  answered  Louis,  in  a  tone  of  greater 
gravity  than  might  have  bc^n  expected  from  his  years,  "you 
evidently  misunderstand  me." 

Mazarin  raised  himself  upon  his  ellww. 

"  No  one  here  is  thinking  of  despoiling  your  dear  family,  or 
ruining  those  dependent  on  you.  Oh,  no,  that  shall  never 
be  :  " 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  "  thought  Mazarin,  "  he  will  restore  me  some 
scrap  or  other  of  it.  Well,  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to 
get  as  large  a  piece  uf  it  as  I  can." 

''  The  King  is  going  to  be  f(M)lishly  atfected  and  ])lay  the 
part  of  a  generous  monarch,"  thought  the  ciueen.  "  I  must 
not  allow  him  to  imiK)verish  himself;  he  may  never  have  such 
another  opportunity  of  becoming  rich." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  cardinal  aloud,  "  my  family  is  very  nu- 
nieruus,  and  my  nieces  will  have  to  endure  many  privations  when 
1  am  gone." 

" '  %,"  hastily  interrupted  the  queen,  "  do  not  be  in  the 
slightest  anxiety  in  respect  to  your  family,  my  dear  M.  Maz- 
arin ;  no  friends  shall  be  dearer  to  us  than  yoi.rs;  your  nieces 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  iny  own  children,  the  sisters  of  his 
Majesty,  and  whatever  favors  are  distributed  in  France  shall 
1)0  for  those  you  love." 

"  All  smoke  !  "  thought  Mazarin,  who  knew  better  than  any 
one  the  reliance  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  kings, 
liuuis  read  the  dying  man's  thoughts  on  his  face. 
'•  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear  M.  de  Mazarin,"  said  he,  with 
;iu  irony  that  veiled  a  rather  sad  smile  ;  "  the  Demoiselles  de 
Mancini  will  lose,  in  losing  you,  their  most  precious  pos- 
session; but  they  will  still  continue  to  be  he  richest  heiresses 
in  France.  And  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  ne  their 
.lowry  —  " 

The  cardinal  was  gasping. 

"  I  return  it,"  Louis  went  on,  taking  from  his  breast  and 
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holdiii),'  out  to  Mazariii  tlie  piircliiueiit  contaiiiiiij,'  tlie  donutioii 
—  that  (loiialioii  which  for  two  (hiys  had  kt-pt  tlie  mind  of 
Mazariii  in  snch   friKlitfnl  af,'itation'. 

"  W  liat  did  I  tt'U  yo\i.  nionaoii,'neiir '.' ''  canio  in  a  wliisner 
so  faint  that  it  was  scarcely  more  tlian  a  brcatliiiig  from 
behind  the  curtains. 

•'  Vour  Majesty  returns  me  my  donation  !  '"  cried  Ma/.arin, 
so  bewildered  with  joy  that  lie  fori,'ot  he  had  been  enacting 
the  part  uf  a  l)enefa(U)r. 

"  Vour  Majesty  returns  him  the  forty  millicms!"  cried  Anne 
of  Austria,  so  astounded  that  she  forgot  slu'  had  U'en  enacting 
the  part  of  a  broken-hearted  widow. 

"  Ves,M.  le  Cardinal;  yes.  Madame,"  answered  Louis  XIV., 
tearing  in  pieces  the  document  which  Ma/arin  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  stretch  out  his  hand  f(u-.  ••  \'cs,  I  destroy  the 
deed  which  roi)lx'd  a  whole  family.  The  jiroperty  actiuired  by 
his  Eminence  in  my  service  is  his  own  i)roperty  and  not  mine." 

"  15ut  is  your  Majesty  aware,"  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  •'  that 
you  have  not  ten  thousand  crowns  in  your  coffers  '.'  " 

"  Madame,  I  have  just  performed  my  first  royal  action,  and 
I  hope  it  will  worthily  inaugurate  my  reign." 

"  Vou  are  right.  Sire  !  "  exclaimed  Mazarin  ;  "  what  you  have 
just  done  is  truly  great,  is  truly  generous." 

And  he  looked  intently  at  the  fragments  of  the  deed,  exam- 
ining every  one  of  them,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  original 
that  had  been  torn  up  and  not  a  copy. 

At  length  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  one  containing  the  signature ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness;  he  fell  back  on 
his  bolster  in  an  ecsta.sy. 

Anne  of  Austria  could  not  hide  her  despair;  she  raised  her 
hands  appealinglj'-  to  heaven. 

"  Ah  !  Sire,"  exclaimed  Mazarin,  "  ah  !  Sire,  all  my  family 
will  bless,  will  love  you  !  Frr  li,trrhn  .'  should  (me  of  my  kin- 
dred ever  cause  you  the  slightest  annoyance,  you  have  but  to 
knit  your  brows,  and  I  will  rise  from  my  grave." 

This  little  piece  of  acting  did  not  produce  the  effect  intended 
by  its  authoi  Louis  had  his  mind  engaged  on  considerations 
of  a  higher  order;  as  for  Anne  of  Austria,  feeling  that  she  could 
not  endure  the  magnanimity  of  herson  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
cardinal  without  the  wrath  that  was  boiling  within  her  explod- 
ing, she  rose  and  passed  out  of  the  nKnu,  careless  about  thus 
displaying  the  extent  of  her  disappointment. 
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"YES,"  ANSWERED    LOUIS    XIV.,   "I    DESTROY    THE    DEED.' 
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Mazarin  saw  the  situation  clearly,  and,  being  afraid  that 
liouis  XIV.  might  change  his  mind,  he  began,  in  order  to  di- 
vert his  attention,  to  cry  out,  as  Scapin  ^was  to  cry  out  later  on 
in  that  glorious  bit  of  comedy  which  the  surly  and  jaundiced 
IJoileau  condemned  as  unworthy  of  Moliere. 

His  cries,  however,  gradually  became  fainter,  and  when 
Anne  of  Austria  left  the  ai)artment,  they  died  away  altogether. 

"  M  J  Cardinal,"'  asked  the  King,  <' have  you  any  advice  to 
give  me  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  answered  Mazarin,  "  you  are  already  prudence  and 
wisdom  i)ersoiiitied.  As  for  yoiir  generosity,  1  need  not  speak 
of  it ;  you  have  just  done  an  act  that  surpasses  all  the  acts  of 
the  noblest  men  in  ancient  or  modern  times." 

The  King  was  not  at  all  affected  by  this   eulogium. 

"  So  you  refuse  to  cross  the  line  of  your  gratitude,  monsieur, 
and  your  experience,  far  more  widely  famed  than  my  wisdom 
and  generosity,  does  not  supply  you  with  any  friendly  counsel 
for  the  guidance  of  my  future  life  ?  " 

Mazarin  reflected  a  moment. 

"  Von  have  just  done  much  for  me,  or,  rather,  for  mine,  Sire," 
said  he. 

"  We  shall  not  refer  further  to  that,  if  you  please,"  answered 
the  King. 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  make  you  some  return,"  continued 
Mazarin,  "  for  the  forty  millions  you  have  abandoned  in  such 
royal  fashion."' 

Louis  XIV.  made  a  gesture  that  indicated  plainly  how  pain- 
ful were  all  these  flatteries  to  him. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mazarin,  "  give  you  one  piece  of  advice ;  advice 
far  more  precious  than  these  forty  millions  —  " 

"  .\r.  le  Cardinal ! "'  interrupted  Lonis  XIV. 

"  Sire,  listen  to  this  advice."' 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  Come  close  to  me,  for  I  am  growing  weaker,  —  closer,  Sire, 
closer." 

The  King  bent  down  over  the  dying  man. 

"  Sire,"'  said  Mazarin,  but  in  a  voice  so  faint  that  his  words 
came  to  the  King"s  attentive  ears  almost  as  a  far-away  warn- 
ing from  the  tomb,  "  Sire,  never  take  a  prime  minister." 

Loui.s  drew  back  in  amazement.  The  advice  was  in  itself  a 
confession.  But  this  candid  confession  of  Mazarin  was,  in- 
deed, a  treasure.     The  cardinal's  legacy  to  the  ycnmg  monarch 
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was  composed  of  only  six  words  ;  but  they  were,  a.s  Mazarin 
stated,  wo  ds  well  woith  forty  millions. 

Louis  was  for  the  moment  almost  stunned.  To  judge  from 
Mazarin's  appearance,  he  believed  he  had  made  a  very  natural 

remark.  „ 

«  And  now,  is  there  any  one,  outside  of  your  own  family, 
asked  the  young  King,  "  whom  you  might  like  to  recommend 
to  me,  M.  (le  Mazarin  ?" 

Thoie  was  a  slight  rustling  of  the  curtains  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bed.      Mazarin  understood. 

"  Ves,  yes '. "'  he  cried  quickly,  "  I  have  a  man  to  recommend 
to  your  notice  who  is  honest,  sagacious,  and  in  every  way  qual- 
ified for  your  service." 

"  His  name,  M.  le  Cardinal  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  vet  almost  unknown.  Sire  ;  Ire  is  M.  Colbert, 
my  intendant.  (>h,  try  him,"  added  Mazarin,  fc  .;ibly  ;  "all 
tliat  he  has  i)redicted  has  come  to  pass;  he  is  keen-eyed  and  is 
never  at  fault  either  as  to  things,  or  —  which  is  far  more  un- 
usual —  as  to  men.  Sire,  I  am  deeply  in  you-  debt,  but  1 
believe  that  by  giving  you  M.  Colbert  I  discharge  the  obliga- 
tion." ,        .    ,.^. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  answered  Louis  XIV.,  rather  inditter- 
ently  ;  for,  as  >razarin  said,  the  name  of  ( 'olbert  was  quite 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  fancied  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cardi- 
nal in  his  regard  might  be  but  the  hallucination  of  a  dying 

man. 

The  cardinal  had  again  fallen  back  on  his  pillow. 

"  For  the  present,  adieu,  Sire,  adieu,"  murmured  Mazarin ; 
«  I  am  very  weary,  and  I  have  still  a  rough  road  to  travel  be- 
fore presenting  invself  to  my  new  Master.     Adieu,  Sire." 

The  young  King's  eyes  tilled  with  tears.  He  leaned  over 
the  dying  statesman  —  almost  half  dead  already  — and  then 
hurried  out  of  the  apartment. 


THE  VICOMTE   DE   BRAGELONNE. 

PART  II. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 


COLBKRT  S    FIRST    Al'I'KARANCE. 


Both  the  dying  man  and  the  King  spent  a  night  of  torture  : 
the  one  longing  for  a  release  from  his  agony  ;  the  other  for  the 
beginning  ot  his  freedom. 

Louis  did  not  go  to  bed.  .Vn  hour  after  leaving  the  cardi- 
nal's room  he  was  informed  that  his  minister,  having  regained 
a  little  strength,  had  insisted  on  being  dressed  and  rouged,  so 
that  he  might  receive  a  visit  from  the  ambassadors.  Like 
Augustus,  he  no  doubt  considered  the  world  as  a  vast  stage, 
and  was  determined  to  play  the  last  act  of  the  comedy 
befittingly. 

Anne  of  Austria  did  not  enter  the  apartment  again ;  she  had 
really  nothing  more  to  do  there  now.  Propriety  served  as  an 
excuse  for  her  absence.  Indeed,  the  cardinal  never  even  asked 
about  her;  the  advice  the  queen  had  given  her  son  still  rankled 
in  his  heart. 

Toward  midnight,  Mazarin,  with  painted  face,  entered  on 
the  last  agonies.  He  had  revised  his  will,  and  as  this  will  was 
the  exact  expression  of  a  resolute  purpose,  he  feared  lest  some 
one,  interested  in  its  provisions,  might  take  advantage  of  his 
weakness  to  make  him  change  them.  He  had,  therefore,  given 
the  watchword  to  Colbert,  who  was  mounting  guard  in  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  cardinal's  bedroom,  like  the  most  vigi- 
lant of  sentinels. 

The  King,  who  never  left  his  own  apartment,  sent  his  nurse 
out  every  hour,  bidding  her  to  return  with  a  correct  bulletin  of 
the  state  of  the  cardinal's  health. 
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After  leaniing  that  Miizarin  had  boeii  dressed  and  ])ainte(l, 
and  had  received  the  anibassa(h)rs,  Louis  was  infornied  that 
the  prayers  for  those  in  the  last  agony  were  being  said  for  the 
(•ardinal. 

At  one  in  tiie  morning  (riieiiaud  liad  administered  the  last, 
or,  as  it  was  called.  "  heroic  '"  remedy.  One  of  the  old  customs 
of  that  diu'lling  age,  which  was  alwml  to  disapiiear  in  favor  of 
a  far  different  era,  was  to  believe  tliat  thert*  were  certain 
seci'et,  donghty  thrusts  against  which  death  stood  no  chance. 

Mazarin,  after  taking  tlie  remedy,  breathed  fieely  f(jr  nearly 
ten  minutes.  He  at  once  gave  orders  that  the  news  of  a 
change  for  the  better  should  be  spread  everywhere.  When 
the  King  hoard  this  he  felt  as  if  a  cold  sweat  were  passing 
over  his  forehead :  he  had  just  '.lad  a  glimpse  of  freedom  ; 
slavery  seemed  darker  and  more  unpleasant  than  it  had  been 
before.  l>ut  the  next  bulletin  changed  matters  entirely.  Maz- 
arin could  no  longer  breathe,  and  could  hardly  follow  the 
prayers  recited  at  his  bedside  by  the  cure  of  Saint-Nicolas 
des  Champs.  Thereupon  the  King  walked  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  up  and  down  his  chamber,  glancing,  while  he  did 
so,  at  several  papers  drawn  from  a  casket,  of  which  he  alone 
had  the  key.  The  nurse  returned  for  the  third  time.  M.  de 
Mazarin  had  just  uttered  a  witticism,  and  had  ordered  his 
"Flora,"  by  Titian,  to  be  revarnished. 

At  length,  toward  two  in  the  morning,  the  King  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  liis  weariness,  for  he  had  not  slept  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Sleep,  so  powerful  at  his  age,  overcame  him.  lie 
slept  for  about  an  hour.  But  he  did  not  go  to  bed  during  that 
hour;  he  slept  in  an  armchair.  At  about  four  o'clock  the 
nurse  returned  and  awoke  him. 

"  Well  '.'"'  impiired  the  King. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sire,"'  answered  the  nurse,  clasping  her 
hands  with  an  air  of  pity,  "  well,  he  is  dead  I  " 

The  King  leaped  to  his  feet,  as  if  he  had  been  acted  on  by 
a  steel  spring. 

••  Dead  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Alas  !  yes.'' 

"  Is  it  (pate  certain  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Official  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Has  the  news  been  made  public  ?  " 
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«  Not  yet."' 

"  Then  who  told  you  the  cardinal  was  dead  ?  " 

"  M.  (."olbeit." 

"  M.  Culberfc  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Hut  was  he  himself  sure  of  what  he  told  you  ?  " 

'•  He  was  leaving  the  room,  and  had  lield  a  mirror  before 
the  cinlinars  lijis  for  some  minutes."' 

"Ah!"  said  the  King.  "And  what  has  become  of  M. 
Colbert  ?  " 

"  He  has  just  left  his  Eminence's  bedroom." 

'•  But  where  did  he  go  then  ?  " 

'•  He  followed  me."' 

"  So  that  now  ?  " 

''  He  is  outside  your  door,  Sire,  waiting  until  it  is  your  good 
pleasure  to  receive  him."' 

Luuis  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it  himself,  and  saw  Colbert 
standing  and  waiting  in  the  lobby.  The  King  started  at  sight 
of  that  statue-like  form,  all  garbed  in  black. 

Colbert  bowed  with  profound  respect,  and  advanced  two 
ste[)s  toward  his  Majesty. 

Louis  turned  back,  after  beckoning  to  Colbert  to  follow 
him  into  the  chamber. 

When  Colbert  had  entered,  Louis  dismissed  the  nurse,  who 
closed  the  door  after  her.  Colbert  remained  modestly  standing 
near  the  door. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  Louis, 
who  could  not  entirely  conceal  the  thoughts  that  were  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  was  therefore  considerably  disturbed  by 
this  visit. 

"  That  M.  le  Cardinal  has  just  passed  away.  Sire,  and  that  1 
bring  you  his  last  farewell.'" 

The  King  reflected  for  a  moment,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Colbert :  evidently  the  last  words  of  the  cardinal  had  come 
bac^k  to  him. 

"  You  are  M.  Colbert,  are  you  not  ?  "  he  said. 

'•  Yes,  Sire." 

"  His  Eminence's  faithful  servant,  as  I  have  been  told  by 
his  Eminence  himself?" 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  The  depository  of  some  of  his  secrets  ?  " 

"  Of  all." 
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"  The  late  cardinal's  friends  and  servants  are  dear  to  me, 
monsieur,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  you  are  assigned  to  a  post 
in  some  of  my  ottices." 

Colbert  bent  low. 

"  You  are,  1  tliink,  a  financier,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Siro." 

"  And  yon  were  M.  le  Cardinal's  steward?" 

"  I  had  that  honor.  Sire.'" 

"  You  had  no  personal  connection  with  my  household,  I  be- 
lieve ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Sire ;  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  suggest  a  reform 
to  M.  le  Cardinal  which  puts  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year  into  your  Majesty's  coffers." 

"  What  reform  was  that  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  knows  that  the  Cent-Swisses  have  silver  lace 
on  each  side  of  their  ribbons  '.' '' 

"Of  course." 

"  Well,  Sire,  I  proposed  to  substitute  imitation  silver  lace  for 
real  silver  lace  ;  no  one  would  notice  the  difference,  and  a  bun- 
dled thousand  crowns  would  support  a  regiment  for  six  months, 
or  pay  for  ten  thousand  excellent  muskets,  or  for  a  vessel  of 
ten  guns,  ready  for  sea.'' 

"That  is  true,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  examining  the  personage 
before  him  with  more  attention  than  ever,  "•  and  assuredly 
you  have  economized  in  the  right  direction  ;  it  was  ridiculous 
to  have  soldiers  wearing  the  same  lace  that  noblemen  wear." 

"  I  am  happy  to  have  your  Majesty's  approval,"  answered 
Colbert. 

"  Did  you  hold  any  other  post  in  connection  with  the  car- 
dinal ?  " 

"  His  Eminence  also  charged  me  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  superintendent.  Sire." 

"  Ah !  "  exclauued  Louis,  who  had  been  about  to  dismiss  Vol- 
hev*-,  but  who  changed  his  mind  on  hearing  these  words  ;  "  ah  ! 
so  you  are  the  person  his  Eminence  charged  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  M.  Fouquet  ?  And  what  has  been  the  result  of 
}our  examination  ,* " 

"  To  show  a  deficit,  Sire,  —  but,  if  your  Majesty  d»ign  to 
permit  me  —  " 

"  Speak,  M.  Colbert." 

"  I  should  give  your  Majesty  lome  explanations." 
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"  Not  necessary,  monsieur  ;  you  have  audited  the  accounts  ; 
give  me  the  result."' 

"  That  is  easily  done,  Sire,  —  emptiness  everywhere,  money 
nowhere.'' 

"  Take  care,  monsieur  ;  you  are  making  a  violent  attack  on 
the  administration  of  M.  Foucjuet,  who,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
is  a  very  able  man." 

Colbert  became  red  and  pale  by  turns;  he  felt  that  now  he 
was  entering  on  a  struggle  with  a  man  whose  power  almost 
ecjualled  that  of  the  dead  cardinal. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  a  very  able  man,''  he  repeated  with  a  bow. 

"  But  if  M.  Fouquet  is  an  able  man,  and  if  money  is  want- 
ing, in  spite  of  his  ability,  who  is  to  blame  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  accuse.  Sire,  I  verify." 

"  All  right ;  make  up  your  accounts,  and  present  them  to 
mo.  A  deficit  may  be  temporary;  when  credit  is  restored, 
money  returns  with  it." 

"  No,  Sire." 

"  Oh,  not  this  year,  perhaps ;  I  can  easily  understand  that. 
But  why  not  next  year  ?  " 

"  Next  year  is  eaten  as  bare  as  this  year." 

"  Well,  the  year  after,  then  ?  " 

"  Like  next  year." 

"  Why,  what  is  this  you  are  telling  me,  M.  Colbert  ?  " 

"  I  am  telling  you.  Sire,  that  the  revenues  of  the  next  four 
years  are  already  mortgaged." 

"  So  we  must  raise  a  loan,  then." 

"  You  must  raise  three,  Sire." 

"  I  will  create  offices  to  make  them  resign,  and  the  money 
paid  for  them  shall  be  lodged  in  the  treasury." 

"  Impossible,  Sire  ;  office  after  office  has  been  created  already, 
their  provisions  being  given  in  blank,  so  that  those  who  have 
])urchased  them  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  them  without  actually 
filling  them.  Your  Majesty  cannot,  then,  make  them  resign. 
Moreover,  in  every  contract  which  M.  le  Surintendant  has 
made,  he  has  allowed  a  discount  of  one-third,  so  that  the  people 
are  plundered,  and  that,  too,  without  any  profit  to  your  Ma- 
jesty." 

The  King  started. 

"  Explain  this  to  me,  M.  Colbert,"  said  he. 

"  Would  your  Majesty  deign  to  tell  me  clearly  what  you 
wish  me  to  explain  ?  " 
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"  You  are  right.     You  wish  for  clearuess,  then  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Siie,  tlearness.     (iod  is  Ciod,  al)ove  all  things,  because 
he  has  made  light." 

'■  Very  well,  then.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  now  that  the 
cardinal  is  dead,  I  wanted  some  money." 
"  Your  Majesty  could  not  have  any."' 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  that  is  rather  strange  !     Do  you  mean  to  say 
my  superintendent  could  not  pnx'ure  money  for  me  ?  " 
Colbert's  answer  was  a  shake  of  his  large  heatl. 
'•  What!  ■'  e.xclaimed  the  King ;  '•  are  the  revenues  of  the  state 
so  heavily  mortgaged  that  there  is  no  longer  any  revenue  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Sire."' 
The  King  frowned. 

«  If  that  is  the  ca.se,"  said  he,  "  I  will  call  in  the  orders  for 
l)ayment  and  make  the  holders  consent  to  a  reduction,  a  settle- 
ment on  easy  terms."' 

"  Impossible,  for  the  orders  have  been  converted  into  bills, 
and  these  bills  are  divided  into  so  many  parts,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  task  of  collecting  the  revenues  easier,  that  it 
is  now  impossible  to  recognize  the  originals." 

Louis  strode  vip  and  down  the  room  iu  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion, and  cjtill  frowning. 

"  But  if  what  you  say  is  true,  M.  Colbert,"  he  said,  suddenly 
stopping,  "  I  am  ruined  even  before  I  have  begun  to  reign.'" 
"  Yes,  Sire;  you  are,"'  returned  the  impassive  accountant. 
"  Still,  there  nuist  be  money  somewhere,  must  there  not  ? ' 
"  Yes,  Sire  ;  and  as  a  beginning,  I  bring  to  your  Majesty  a 
memorandum  of  certain  funds  which  M.  le  Cardinal  did  not 
mention  in  his  will  or  in  any  other  act  whatever,  but  which  he 
confided  to  me." 
"  To  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  with  an  injunction  to  deliver  them  to  your 
Majesty.'' 

"  \Vhat !  these  funds  exist  over  and  above  the  forty  millions 
in  the  will  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  M.  de  Mazarin  had  other  funds  besides  ?  " 
Coll)ert  bowed. 

<'  Why,  that  man  must  have  been  a  gulf ! "  murmured  the 
King.  '"  M.  de  Mazarin  on  one  side  and  M.  Fouquet  on 
the  other ;  very  likely,  more  than  a  hundred  millions  between 
them  :     No  wonder  my  coffers  are  empty." 
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rulbert  iipver  moved  ;   lie  waited. 

•'  But  is  the  sum  you  Kiincj  me  worth  the  trouble?"  asked 
the  King. 

"  Yes,  Sire  ;  it  is  rather  considerable." 

"  How  much  does  it  amount  to?  " 

"  Thirteen  millions  of  livres,  Sire." 

"Thirteen  millions  !"  exclaimed  liouis.  trembling  with  joy; 
"do  you  say  tliirt<'on  millions,  M.  <'oU)ert?" 

"Yes,  your  MajeK<^y,  I  said  thirteen  millions." 

"  T'nknown  to  every  one  ?  '' 

"  Unknown  to  every  one." 

"  And  in  your  hands  '.'  " 

"  Yes,  Sire;  in  my  hands." 

"  And  which  I  can  have  '.' "' 

"  In  two  hours." 

"  l)Ut  where  are  they,  pray  ?  " 

"  In  the  cellar  of  a  house  which  M.  le  Cardinal  owned  in  the 
eity,  and  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  bequeath  to  me  in  a 
special  clause  in  his  will." 

"  Then  you  are  accpiainted  with  the  cardinal's  will  ? '' 

'•  I  have  a  duplicate  of  it,  signed  by  his  own  liaud." 

«  A  dui>licate  ?  " 

»•  Yes,  Sire  ;  and  here  it  is." 

Colbert  quietly  took  the  duplicate  from  liis  pocket  and 
showed  it  to  the  King. 

The  King  .read  the  clause  relating  to  the  deeding  of  the 
house. 

"  But,''  said  he,  "  tliere  is  mention  here  of  the  house,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  money."' 

"  Excuse  me.  Sire,  it  is  in  my  conscience." 

"And  M.  de  Mazarin  trusted  you  to  this  degree?" 

"  Why  not,  Sire  ?  " 

"  But  he  was  a  man  who  distrusted  everybody." 

"  He  did  not  distrust  nie.  Sire,  as  your  Majesty  can  see  for 
yourself." 

Louis  gazed  admiringly  on  that  vulgar  but  expressive  face. 

"  You  are  an  honest  man,  M.  Colbert,"  said  he. 

"  That  is  not  a  virtue.  Sire,  it  is  a  duty,"'  Colbert  answered 
coldly. 

"  But,"  added  Louis  XIY.,  "  does  not  this  money  belong  to 
the  family  ?  " 

"  If  it  belonged  to  the  family  it  would  have  been  set  down 
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ill  the  oanliiuil's  will,  like  the  rest  of  his  fortune.  If  this 
money  hf'h)ii<;f(l  to  the  fiunily,  I,  who  drew  up  the  deed  of 
gift  in  tavor  of  your  Majesty,  woulil  have  adth-d  tlie  siuu 
of  thirteen  millions  to  the  forty  millions  that  were  jffered  to 
you." 

"What!"  cried  Louis  XIV.,  "you  were  the  j>orson  who 
drew  uj)  that  (lecd  of  gift,   M.  Colbert  ;' "' 

<'  Ves,  Sire." 

"  And  yet  the  eardiual  was  fond  <>f  yo\i?"'  added  the  King, 
naively. 

"  Before  I  did  .so  I  told  his  Eminence  that  your  Majesty 
would  not  accept  it,"  replied  C.illx'rt,  with  that  tran(iuil  com- 
posure of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  gave  a  cer- 
tain tone  of  solemnity  even  to  the  luost  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Louis  pressed  his  hand  to  iiis  forehead. 

"Oh  I"  he  murmured,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whis^KT, 
"  how  young  I  am  to  be  a  ruler  of  men  !  " 

Colbert  waiteil  for  the  end  of  this  interna!  soliloquy,  waited 
until  the  King  raised  his  head. 

"  At  what  hour  shall  1  send  the  money  to  your  Majesty  ?  '' 
he  inquired. 

"  .\t  eleven  to-night.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  know  that  I 
have  this  money." 

Colbert  did  not  answer  or  give  the  slightest  sign  that  these 
words  were  intended  for  his  ears. 

"  Is  this  sum  in  ingots  or  gold  coin  ?  "  continued  the  King. 

"  In  gold  coin,  .Sire."' 

"  Good."' 

«  Where  shall  I  send  it  ?  " 

"  To  the  Louvre.     Thank  you,  M.  Colbert." 

Colbert  bowed  himself  out. 

"Thirteen  millions  I ''  exclaimed  Louis  when  ho  was  alone; 
"  why,  it  is  a  dream  ! " 

Then  he  let  his  head  fall  between  his  hands  and  for  a  time 
it  looked  as  if  he  had  r^-ally  fallen  asleep. 

But  in  a  few  moments  he  raised  it  again,  shook  his  beauti- 
ful locks,  lose  up,  and  throwing  the  window  open  violently, 
bathed  his  heated  temples  in  the  keen  morning  air  heavy  with 
the  pungent  odors  of  the  trees  and  the  sweet  perfumes  of  the 
flowers. 

A  splendid  dawn  was  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  flamed  on  the  brow  of  the  youthful  monarch. 
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"  Is  this  (lawn  the  dawn  of  my  iciK"  '•'  "  niurnnm'.i  Louis 
XIV.  •'  Is  It,  U  uiuuipotent  (io<l !  a  inesu^'f  v.  hi.  h  Thuu  seiiii- 
t'st  me  ?  " 


CHAPTER    L. 
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Thk  news  of  the  cardinars  deatli  was  spread  throu(,'hout  th« 
(•lifitcau    in    the    niornini,',    and    from    the    chateau    it    spread 

throu-,'hout  the  eity.  ,   ,       ,,.  .       ,  .» 

The  ministers,   Koiiquet,   Lyonne,  and  Letelher,  entered  the 

council  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  hohlin-,'  a  council. 

The  King  at  once  ordered  the.n  to   be    summoned    to    his 

presence. 

"  Gentlemen,'"  said  he,  •'  M.  le  Cardinal  has  passed  away. 
I  allowed  him  to  have  the  directi(m  of  my  affairs,  but  now  I 
intend  to  manage  them  myself.  You  will  give  me  your  advice 
whenever  I  call  for  it.     (Jo.  '  ■  ,  mu 

The  ministers  stared  at  one  another  in  astonishment.  I  hey 
succeeded  in  hiding  a  smile,  bi'it  it  was  with  a  great  effort,  for 
they  felt  assured  that  the  prince,  whose  training  had  lelt  him 
absolutely  ignorant  of  state  affairs,  was,  from  mere  vanity, 
undertaking  a  task  far  too  heavy  for  Iiis  strength. 

Fou(piet  took  leave  of  his  colleagues  as  they  were  descend- 
ing the  stair'.a.se,  saying : 

"  Gentlemen,  so  much  the  less  work  for  us. 
And  he  entered  his  carriage  gayly. 

But  the  others  were  a  little  anxious  about  the  turn  events 
might  take,  and  they  set  out  together  for  Paris. 

Toward  ten  the  King  went  to  his  mother's  apartments  ;  the 
interview  between  them  was  of  a  very  confidential  character  ; 
then,  after  dinner,  he  was  driven  in  a  closed  carriage  straight  to 
the  Louvre.  There  he  received  a  large  numbt-r  of  persons, 
and  took  a  certain  i)leasure  in  noticing  their  embarrassment 

and  curiosity.  ,    ,,    ,  c  ^x 

Shortly  before  nightfall  he  commanded  all  the  gates  ot  the 
Louvre  to  be  shut,  except  the  one  opening  on  the  (piay.  At 
tliis  "ate  he  stationed  two  hundred  Swiss,  who  did  not  speak 
a  wol'd  of  French.     They  had  orders  to  admit   none  except 
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those  who  brought  parcels  or  barrels  with  them,  and  not  to 
allow  any  one  to  go  out. 

At  eleven  exactly  he  heard  the  rumbling  of  a  wagon  at  the 
gate,  then  of  another,  then  of  a  third,  and  then  the  grating  of 
the  gate  on  its  hinges  as  it  was  being  closed. 

Soon  afterwards  some  one  scrr.tched  on  the  door  of  his  study. 
The  King  opened  it  himself,  and  met  Colbert,  whose  tirst 
words  were : 

"  The  money  is  in  your  Majesty's  cellar."' 

Thereupon  ^Anus  went  down  to  the  cellar  and  examined  the 
casks,  tilled  wit>i  gold  and  silver,  which  four  of  Colbert's  ser- 
vants were  rolling  into  a  vault,  the  key  of  which  had  been 
given  to  Colbert  that  very  morning  by  the  King  hiinsulf.  The 
inspection  completed,  he  returned  to  his  study,  followed  by 
Colbert,  whose  unalterable  coldness  was  proof  against  any 
warmth  excited  by  his  personal  gratification. 

•'  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  what  reward  would  you  like  to  have 
in  return  for  such  devotion  and  honesty  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  none,  Sire." 

"  What !  none  ?  not  even  an  opportunity  to  serve  me  ?  " 

"  Though  your  Majesty  did  not  grant  me  that  opportunity, 
I  should  serve  you  none  the  less.  I  cannot  h^lp  being  the 
very  best  servant  of   my  King."' 

"  1  appoint  yon  intendant  of  linauce,  M.  Colbert." 

"  But  there  is  a  superintendent,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Ci'-e,  the  superintendent  is  the  most  powerful  man  in  your 
realm." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Louis  reddening,  "  do  you  believe  thai  ?  " 

"  Sire,  he  will  crush  me  to  ^jowdc-  in  a  week  :  in  short,  to 
fill  the  office  which  your  Majesty  gives  me,  strength  is  indis- 
pensable. To  be  an  intendant  under  a  superintendent  means 
weakness."' 

"  You  wish  to  be  supported.  Do  you  not  think  you  can 
rely  upon  me  ?  " 

"  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  your  Majesty  that,  so  long  as 
M.  de  Mazarin  lived,  M.  Foufjuet  was  the  second  person  in  the 
realm  ;  now  that  M.  de  Mazarin  is  dead,  M.  Fouquet  has 
become  the  first.'" 

"  Monsi.u'-,  to-day  I  permit  you  to  speak  to  me  in  whatever 
manner  you  like  ;  but  after  to^lay  I  shall  no  longer  allow  you 
to  do  so." 
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"  Then  I  am  to  be  useless  to  your  Majesty  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  already,  since  you  refuse  to  (.mpromise  your- 
self by  serving  nie."  .  .       .,,  ^ 

"  What  1  fear  is  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  i  can- 
not serve  you."' 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? "  .,.     •      .         ■.         :,. 

<•  I  want  your  Majesty  to  appoint  auxiliaries  to  assist  me  lu 

the  duties  of  the  office."  ,       .     ■  <.         o» 

''  But  will  not  your  post  lose  somewhat  in  importance  .'' 
"  It  will  gain  in  security." 
"  Choose  your  colleagues,  then." 
"  MM.  Breteiiil,  Marin,  Hervard."' 
"  To-mcrrow  the  ordinance  will  appear." 
"  Thanks,  Sire." 

"  Is  that  all  you  ask  for  ?  "  ^^ 

"  No,  Sire ;  1  have  to  ask  for  something  else. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  ,        r  t    v     <> 

"To  be  empowered  to  form  a  Chamber  ot  .lustice. 
"  A  Chamber  of  Justice!  for  what  purpose?" 
"  To  try  the  farmers-general  and  their  accomplices  who  have 
been  robbing  the  treasury  for  the  last  ten  years.  ' 
u  B^t  —  what  will  it  do  to  them  ?  "' 

'•  Hang  three  and  make  the  rest  disgorge."  ,r   r.  i 

"  Still,  I  cannot  begin    my  reign  with   executions,  M.  Col- 

^^- Yes,  Sire,  in  order  not  to  have  to  end  it  with  executions." 
The  King  did  not  answer. 
"  Does  your  Majesty  consent  ?  "  said  Colbert. 
"  I  will  reflect,  monsieur." 
"  The  reflection  will  come  too  late." 

<' BecLL  we  have  to  deal  with  people  who  will  be  stronger 
than  we  are  if  they  are  put  on  their  guard  ''      ^^ 

"  Form  your  Chamber  of  Justice,  M.  Colbert. 

"  I  will  do  so,  Sire." 

"Is  that  all?"  ^  .  ^  ,,,,    . 

"No  Sire-  there  is  another  matter  of  importance.  What 
rights  does  your  Majesty  associate  with  the  office  of  uitend- 

ant  ^  "  ., 

i.  Why  —  I  do  not  know  —  the  usual  ones.  I  suppose  — 
"  Sire,  it  is  necessary  that  the  i)erson  holding  the  office  of 

intendant  should  have  the  right  to  read  the  correspondence 
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from  England.     This  is  a  right  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 

possess." 

"  Impossible,  monsieur,  for  that  correspondence  -.vas  only 
opened  in  the  council  and  then  by  M.  le  Cardinal  himself.'' 

"  I  understood  your  Majesty  to  declare  this  morning  that 
you  would  no  longer  have  a  council.'' 

"  Yes,  so  I  declared.'' 

''  Then  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  read  all 
your  letters  —  especially  those  from  England  —-  yourself  and 
in  private  ;   I  attach  particular  importance  to  this  point." 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  have  'lie  correspondence  and  give  me 
an  account  of  it."' 

"  Now,  Sire,  what  shall  I  do  with  respect  to  the  finances?  " 

<'  All  that  M.  Fouquet  will  not  do." 

'•That  is  what  1  wanted  to  know  from  your  Majesty. 
Thanks,  Sire,  my  mind  is  now  ea.sy."' 

And  then  he  passed  out.  Louis  looked  at  him  as  he  did  so. 
Hefore  Colbert  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Louvre  the 
King  received  a  courier  from  England.  After  examining  and 
feeling  the  envelope,  the  King  broke  the  seal  hurriedly,  and 
found  within  a  letter  from  Charles  II.  The  English  prince 
wrote  to  his  royal  brother  as  follows: 

"  Your  Majesty  must  he  very  much  diMurbed  hij  the  illness 
of  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Maxariii  ;  hut  the  excess  of  the  danger 
('an  only  he  of  serrtee  to  you.  The  cardinal  is  yioen  over  by 
his  pliysirian.  I  thank  you  for  your  gracious  reply  to  my 
communication  with  regard  to  Lady  Henrietta  Stuart,  my 
sister  ;  in  a  week  the  jirincess  and  her  court  will  start  for 
I'aris. 

•'  /  take  great  j)leasure  in  acknowledging  the  fraternal 
friendship  you  have  alirays  shown  toward  me  and  in  being 
able  to  sai/  that  you  are  now  more  my  brother  titan  ever.  But 
I  take  even  greater  pleasure  in  proving  to  your  Majesty  how 
anxious  Tam  to  do  everything  that  maybe  agreeable  to  yon. 
You  are  having  lielle-isle-m-Mer  secretly  fortijied.  That  is 
wronif.  W<'  shall  never  he  at  war.  That  measure  does  not, 
therefore,  give  me  any  uneasiness,  but  it  saddens  me.  Yon 
are  s])tiiding  useless  millions  there  :  be  sure  to  tell  your  minis- 
ters so,  and  rest  assured  that  I  am  well  informed.  You  will, 
mil  brother,  render  me  the  same  service  in  a  similar  contin- 
gency." 
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The  King  rang  violently  and  his  valet  de  chambre  appeared. 

"  M.  Colbert  has  just  gone,  but  cannot  be  far  away.  Let  him 
be  called  back,''  he  cried. 

The  valet  de  chambre  was  starting  to  execute  the  order, 
when  the  King  stopped  him. 

'  No,'"  said  he,  "  no  —  I  now  see  Ins  entire  plan.  Belle-Isle 
belongs  to  M.  Fouquet.  If  M.  Fouquet  is  fortifying  lielle- 
Isle,  he  is  conspiring.  The  discovery  of  the  superintendent's 
conspiracy  is  his  ruin,  and  the  discovery  is  made  by  means  of 
the  English  correspondence.  Thi>  is  why  Colbert  wi.shed  to 
have  that  correspondence.  Oh  I  but  I  cannot  place  all  my 
reliance  on  that  man ;  he  is  only  the  head,  I  require  an  arm 
also." 

Then  a  joyful  exclamation  escaped  suddenly  from  the  King's 
lips. 

"  I  had,"  said  he  to  the  valet  de  chambre,  "  a  lieutenant  of 
musketeers  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sire;  M.  d'Artagnan.'' 

"  Who  left  my  service  temporarily  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire.'' 

"Find  him  and  tell  him  to  be  at  my  levee  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

The  valet  de  chambre  bowed  and  passed  out. 

After  he  was  gone,  the  King  murmured  : 

"  Thirteen  millions  in  my  cellar ;  Coll)ert  holding  my  purse 
and  D'Artagnan  bearing  my  sword  —  I  am  King  !" 


CHAPTER   LI. 


A    PASSION. 

Athos,  as  we  have  seen,  went  directly  from  the  Palais- 
Royal  to  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Saint-Ifonore  on  the  very  day  of 
Ills  arrival. 

There  he  found  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  who,  while 
waiting  for  him,  was  trying  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
<iiimaud. 

Talking  with  the  old  servant  was  no  easy  matter ;  only  two 
incu  h''!d  the  secret  of  doing  so  successfully  —  .\tho.s  and 
U'.Vrtaguan.     The  first  succeeded  becau-se  Griinaud  liked  to 
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make  his  master  talk ;   the  second,  because  he  knew  how  tc 

make  Grimaud  talk.  /--..Wnnn,!    t>i« 

liaoul  had  Iwen  endeavonnfr  to  .Inuv  froni  ^'"'f ;^\  ^« 
details  of  the  journey  to  England,  and  (Jn.naud  had  related 
them  by  means  ot  a  certain  number  of  gestures  accompanied 
by  eight  words,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  had  begun  with  an 
undulating  moN-ement  of  the  hand:  it  indicated  that  he  and 
his  master  had  crossed  the  sea. 

'>  Upon  some  e.xpedition  or  other  ?     Ilaoul  had  asked. 
A  bend  of  Grimaud's  head  answered  ; 

« In  which  M.  le  Comte  was  exposed  to  many   and  great 
perils  ?  "  inquired  Raoul. 

A  slight  shrug  of  (Irimaud's  shoulders  meant : 
"  Not  too  manv,  nor  too  few."  ,.„.•.,   -d       i 

"  Yes  but  whdt  kind  of  perils  were  they  .''     insisted  Raoul 
Grimaud  pointed  to  the  sword,  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  musket 

han<i;ing  from  the  wall.  ,      ., »         i  •      ^ 

"  So  M.  le  Comte  had  an  enemy  over  yonder?"  exclaimed 

Ilaoul. 

"  Monk,"  answered  Grimaud.  „  ,     ^      ^      i.     10 

"  It  is  strange,"  continued  Raoul,  "  that  M.  le  Comte  should 
persist  in  regarding  me  as  a  novice,  and  unlit  to  share  the 
perils  he  encounters." 
Grimaud  smiled. 

This  was  the  very  moment  when  Athos  was  entering,  itie 
host  was  lighting  him  up  the  stairs,  ^^'^en  Grimaud  recx)g- 
niz-ed  the  step  of  his  master  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  this  cut 
shm-t  the  conversation.  .        -,,       ,         1  j       *. 

But  once  started  on  the  path  of  inquiry,  Raoul  could  not 
stop.  Seizing  the  count's  hands,  he  said,  with  an  air  ot  eager 
but  respectful  tenderness  : 

-  How  is  it,  monsieur,  that  you  have  taken  a  dangerous 
iourncv  without  bidding  me  farewell,  without  asking  me  to 
lid  vou  with  my  sword,  now  that  I  am  strong  enough  to  give 
vou'that  assistance  which  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you,  especially 
as  vou  have  trained  me  to  be  a  man?  Ah!  monsieur,  why 
siiould  you  expose  me  to  the  cruel  trial  of  never  seeing  you 

""^'-'who  told  vou.  Raoul,  that  the  journey  was  a  dangerous 
one  "  •■  returned  the  count,  after  handing  his  cloak  ana  hat  to 
Grimaud,  who  had  just  unbuckled  his  sword. 
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"I,"  said  (Jrimaud. 

"  And  why  did  you  do  so  ?  ''  asked  Athos,  sternly. 
Griiuaud  was  embarrassed  ;  Raoul  came  to  his  relief,  and  re- 
plied in  his  stead  : 

"  It  is  natural,  monsieur,  that  oui  worthy  Grimaud  should 
tell  me  the  truth  in  matters  that  concern  you.  AN'ho  has  as 
^'ood  1,  right  to  love  and  aid  you  as  I  have  '.'  "' 

Athos  did  not  answer.  He  made  a  friendly  sign  to  (himaud 
1(>  witiidraw  ;  he  then  sat  down  in  an  armchair,  while  Kaoul 
cDutinued  to  stand  before  him. 

"  liut  the  fact  remains,"  Kaoul  went  on.  ••  that  you  ha'e 
Veen  on  an  expedition,  and  have  been  exposed  to  perils  from 
tiie  and  sword." 

"  We  need  not  speak  further  on  that  subject,"'  said  Athos, 
gently.  •'  It  is  true  I  started  in  a  hurry  ;  but  the  interests  of 
king  Charles  II.  made  it  necessary  tor  me  to  do  so.  I  am 
grateful,  however,  for  your  solicitude,  and  I  know  1  can  always 
rely  on  you.  You  have  not  wanted  for  anything  in  my  ab- 
seiice,  count,  have  you  ?  " 
•'  Thanks,  monsieur,  no.'" 

"  1  ordered  Blaisois  to  pay  you  a  hundred  pistoles,  should 
you  need  money." 

"  I  have  not  seen  Blaisois,  monsieur."' 
"  Vou  have  been  able  to  do  without  numey,  then  ?  " 
"  I  had  thirty  pistoles  left  from  the  sale  of  the  horses  I  cap- 
tiucd  in  the  last  campaign,  and  M.  le  Prince  was  kind  enough 
to  let   me  win  two  hundred  pistoles  at  his  card-table   three 
mouths  ago."' 

'•  You  i)lay  ?  —  I  do  not  like  that,  Raoul."' 
"  I  never  i)lay,  monsieur ;  it  was  M.  le  Prince  who  ordered 
me  to  hold  his  cards  at  Chantilly  —  one  night  that  a  couri  r 
came  for  the  King.     I  obeyed  and  won.     M.  le  Prince  bade  me 
keep  the  ctakes."' 

"  Is  that  a  custom  in  his  household,  Raoul  ?  '"  inquired 
Athos,  frowning. 

•' Yes,  monsieur  ;  every  week  M.  le  Pvince  finds  some  op- 
portunity or  other  of  allowing  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  reap  the 
same  advantage.  His  Highness  lias  fifty  gentlemen,  and  it 
WHS  my  turn." 
"  Indeed  !  So  you  have  been  in  Spain  ? 
"  Yes,  monsieur,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  and  iuteiesting 
journey.'" 
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"  You  returned  a  month  ago,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

«  And  during  that  month  ?  " 

"  During  that  month  —  " 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  on  service,  monsieur." 

"  You  have  not  paid  a  visit  to  La  F^re  ?  " 

Kaoul   changed   color.      Athos  looked   at   lam   firmly    but 

'"""You  would  be  doing  me  an  injustice  if  you  did  not  believe 
me,'-    said    Kaoul,    "although  I   am   well  aware   that  1  have 
blushed  ;  I  did  so  in  spite  of  myself,  however.      Ihe  question 
vou   lave  done  me  the  h.mor  of  asking  is  one  that  moves  me 
strongly.     If  I  blush,  then,  it  is  because  I  am  moved,  not  be- 
cause 1  am  lying."'  ,, 
"  I  am  well  aware,  Kaoul,  that  you  never  lie. 
"  Never,  monsieur."  *.       )> 
"  Besides,  my  friend,  you  are  mistaken;  what  i  meant  — 
"  I  know  what  you  meant,  monsieur.     You  intended  to  ask 
me  if  I  have  been  at  Blois."' 
"  I'recisely."' 
"  I  have  not,  monsieur ;  I  have  not  even  seen  the  person 

about  whom  you  desire  to  speak." 

The  voice  of  Kaoul  trembled  as  he  uttered  these  words. 
Athos,  who  was  a  sovereign  judge  in  all  matters  of  delicacy, 
immediately  added: 

'<  Kaoul,  there  is  some  painful  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  your 
answer;  you  suffer." 

"  Grievouslv,  monsieur  ;  you  have  forbidden  me^  to  go  to 
Blois  or  to  see  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  again  —  " 

Here  the  young  man  paused.  That  sweet  name,  so  tull  ot 
charm,  while  resting  on  his  lips  like  a  caress,  made  his  heart 

bleed.  ,       ,  ,  ^ 

«  And  I  have  done  well,  Kaoul,"  Athos  hastened  to  answer. 
"  i  a  a  not  an  unjust  or  barbarous  father  ;  I  respect  true  love  ; 
but  I  am  thinking  of  your  future,  and  that  future  should  be  a 
great  one.  A  new  reign  is  about  to  dawn  upon  us  in  all  its 
splendor.  War  beckons  to  a  young  King  full  of  chivalrous 
•irdor  That  chivalrous  ardor  needs  tu  be  sujiplemented  by  a 
battalion  of  young  lieutenants,  free  from  all  ties,  who  will  rush 
to  the  fight  with  enthusiasm  and  fall,  crying,  «\ive  le  Koi 
;..otpo.i  (.f  .  FaicwelL  my  wife  !'     You  understand  me,  Kaoul. 
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However  cold-  )oded  my  reasoning  may  seem  to  you,  then,  1 
conjure  you  to  believe  me  and  turn  away  your  thoughts  from 
th(jse  early  days  of  your  youth  when  you  learned  to  love  — 
days  of  voIui)tuous  carelessness  that  weaken  the  lieart  and 
leave  no  place  in  it  for  those  strong,  bitter  draughts  called 
glory  and  adveid'ty.  Therefore,  Kaoul,  I  again  conjure  you  to 
believe  that  my  advice  is  solely  prompted  by  the  desire  to  be 
useful  to  you,  that  my  sole  ambition  is  for  your  prosperity.  I 
think  that  you  are  capable  of  becomiiig  a  distinguished  man. 
March  alone,  and  you  will  ir  irch  better  and  more  quickly." 
"  You  have  ordered,  monsieur,  and  I  obey." 
"  Ordered  !"  exclaimed  Athos.  "  Is  it  thus  you  answer  me  ? 
I  have  ordered  you !  Oh  !  you  give  as  wrong  a  significance  to 
my  words  as  you  do  to  my  intentions.  I  have  not  ordered,  I 
have  pleaded.'' 

"  No,  monsieur,"  replied  Raoul,  stubbornly,  "  you  have 
ordered.  But  though  you  had  uttered  only  a  request,  a  re- 
(piest  from  you  would  be  jnore  effective  than  an  order.  I  have 
not  seen  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  again." 

"  But  you  suffer  !     You  are  unhappy  !  "  insisted  Athos. 
llaoul  did  not  answer. 

"  You  look  pale  and  melancholy  —  the  sentiment  you  enter- 
tain must,  then,  be  a  very  strong  one  '.'  " 
"  It  is  a  passion,"  replied  Raoul. 
"  No  —  a  habit.' 

"  Monsieur,  you  know  that  I  have  travelled  much,  have  spent 
two  years  away  from  her.  Now,  I  imagine  a  person  ought  to 
be  able  to  break  off  a  habit  in  two  years.  Well,  when  I 
returned  I  was  as  much  in  love  as  when  I  went  away ;  to  be 
more  so  would  be  impossible.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  is 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me,  but  you  are  a  god  upon 
earth  for  me  —  to  you  I  will  sacrifice  everything." 

"  Then  you  would  be  acting  wrongly,"  said  Athos,  "  I  have 
no  longer  any  right  over  you.  Your  age  frees  you  from  my 
control,  and  you  do  not  even  need  my  consent.  Besides,  after 
what  you  have  said  I  will  not  refuse  it.  If  you  wish  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  you  may  do  so." 
Raoul  started,  then  said,  hurriedly  : 

"  You  are  very  kind,  monsieur,  and  your  consent  lays  me 
under  the  deepest  obligation ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it." 
''  So  that  now  you  refuse  ?  " 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 
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'•  I  (1(.  not  want  to  thwiirt  von  in  anything,  Raoul." 
"Still   at  bottom  you  aie^.ppos''«l  to  this  inarnay.'.      It  is 
not  the  one  yon  have  (lcsif,'ne(l  for  me." 

"  Vorv  truo."  Tin 

"That  is  reason  eii.m,t;h  to  make  me  ii(>t  persist;    I    shall 

•  Take  care,  Haoul  !  Whar  yo>i  are  saymj,'  ..<  serious.  ^^ 
"  I  am  aware  of  that;  still.  T  rei)eat  that  I  sliall  wait.  " 
"Do  you  mean  you  inteml  to  wa^.t  until  I  am  dead'.'  '  said 

.Vthos,  much  agitated.  ,      ,      •., 

"Oh:  mcmsieur:'"  eried  Raoul.  in  a  voiee  that  shook  witli 
emotion,  "  wouM  you  wound  lie  heart  of  one  who  has  never 
•nven  von  cause  to  rejiroach  him  '.' ' 

'"  '•  My  dear  child,  vuii  are  ri^dit."  murmured  .\thos.  eompres.s- 
iu"  his  lips  ti-htlv'to  avoid  showin-  the  feelings  of  whieh  he 
wis  no  longer  master.  "  No.  1  do  not  wish  to  pain  you  Lut, 
1  do  not  understaml  what  you  mean  hy  waiting.  U  lU  you 
wait  till  von  love  no  longer  '.'  "  .  •, 

"Wait  till  then  ?  Ah!  no,  monsieur.  But  wait  until  you 
have  changed  your  mind." 

"  I  want  to  put  this  matter  to  the  proof,  Raoul.  1  want  to 
see  whether  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  is  going  to  wait  as 
you  are." 

"  I  hope  so,  monsieur." 

"  But  be  on  vonr  guard,  Raoul.  What  if  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere  did  ^lot  wait  ?  Ah  !  you  are  so  young,  so  trustful, 
and  loyal  —  and  women  are  so  tickle." 

"  You  have  never  spoken  ill  of  women  to  me.  mo-sicur. 
They  have  never  given  you  any  cause  to  complain  of  them. 
Why.  then,  should  you  speak  ill  of  them  in  connection  with 
:\[ademoiselle  ile  la  Valliere '.'  "' 

"  True,"'  answered  the  count,  lowering  his  eyes.  "  1  have  never 
spoken  ill  of  women  to  von.  and  they  have  never  given  me  cause 
of  complaint.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  has.  certainly,  never 
given  me  the  slightest  groun.l  for  entertaining  any  suspicion  in 
iier  regard.    But  in  looking  into  the  future  we  must  be  prepared 
for  what  is  exceptional  and  even  improbable.     I  repeat,  then, 
what  if  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  did  not  wait  tor  you  ? 
"  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur '.' " 
"  What  if  lier  eves  turned  in  another  direction  '.'  "' 
"  Looked  with  "favor  on  another  man.  tlo  you    mean,  mon- 
jjipnc  7  ■'  fvolaimed  Raoul,  pale  with  agony. 
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"  Precisely." 

"  Then,  monsieur,!  would  kill  that  man,"  said  Raoul,  quietly, 
"and  every  otlier  man  that  pleaseu  hei,  until  one  of  them  had 
killed  me  or  Mademoiselle  de  hi  Valhere  had  given  me  buck 
my  heart." 

Athos  started. 

"  I  had  thought,"  he  answered,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  that  you 
regarded  me  a  moment  ago  as  your  god,  your  law  in  this 
world  ?  '• 

"  Oh :  "  returned  Raoul,  trembling,  "  you  would  forbid  me 
to  take  part  in  a  duel  ?  '' 

"  And  if  I  did,  Raoul  ?  " 

"  You  would  forbid  me  to  hope,  monsieur,  and,  therefore, 
you  could  not  forbid  me  to  die." 

Athos  gazed  steadily  at  the  vicomte. 

The  tone  in  which  Raoul  had  uttered  these  words  was  gloomy, 
but  the  expression  that  accompanied  them  was  gloomier  still. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  count,  after  a  long  silence,  '•  enough,  the 
subject  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  bf.>th  of  us  have  indulged  some- 
what in  exaggeration.  Live  your  ordinary  life,  Raoul,  per- 
form your  ordinary  duties,  love  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ; 
in  short,  now  that  you  have  reached  a  man's  age,  act  like  a 
man.  But  never  forget  that  I  love  you  tenderly  and  that  you 
have  acknowledged  you  love  me." 

"  Ah  !  M.  le  (Jomte  !  "  cried  Raoul,  pressing  his  father's  hand 
to  his  heart. 

•'  And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Athos,  "  leave  me.  I  have 
need  of  repose. '  And,  by  the  way,  M.  d'Artagnan  returned 
with  me  from  England;  you  owe  him  a  visit." 

'•  A  debt  it  will  give  me  tha  greatest  pleasure  to  pay.  I  am 
very  fond  of  if.  d'Artagnan." 

'•  And  you  are  right ;  he  is  an  honorable  man  and  a  brave 
cavalier." 

"  And  he  is  deeply  attached  to  you." 

'•  I  am  sure  of  that.     Do  you  know  his  address  ?  " 
"  At  the  Louvre,  or  the  I'alais-iloyal,  or  wherever  the  King 
happens  to  be,  I  presume.     Does  he  not  command  the  muske- 
teers ?  " 

"Not  at  present;  M.  d'Artagnan  is  now  absent  on  leave; 
he  is  resting  for  a  time.  You  will  not  find  him,  therefore,  at 
the  posts  of  his  service.  A  man  named  Tlanchet  will  tell  you 
where  he  is." 
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"The  iiiiiii  who  used  to  be  his  servant';'  " 

"  The  s;iiiu' ;  ho  has  \)0<'ome  a  Kro<'<'i"-" 

"  I  know.      'I'lu-  line  (les  lionibanls  ?  " 

"I  think  that  is  the  street  —  or  perhaps  the  Rue  des 
Arcis." 

'•  1  am  sure  to  find  it,  nionsieiir."' 

••  Vou  will  give  hini  my  very  best  regards,  and  bring  him  to 
dine  with  me  before  I  leave  for  La  Fere." 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  (Jood-evening,  Raoul." 

'•  Monsieur,  I  have  notieed  that  you  are  wearing  an  order  1 
never  saw  on  vou  before;  allow  me  to  eongratulate  you." 

'•The  (JoUieu  Fleece?  Vou  are  right.  A  toy,  my  dear 
boy,  whifh  no  longer  amuses  even  an  old  child  like  myself. 
Good-night,  Kaoul  ! " 
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D'ARTAG>fAN's    LKSSON. 

Kaoul  could  nf>t  find  D'Artagnau  the  next  day,  as  he  had 
hoped.  He  met  only  Flanchet,  who  was  delighted  to  see  the 
A-oiuig  man  again,  and  who  paid  him  two  or  three  soldierly  com- 
pliments, not  at  all  smacking  of  the  warehouse.  But  when,  on 
the  day  after,  Raoul  was  returning  from  Vincennes  with  fifty 
dragoons,  jilaced  under  his  orders  by  M.  le  Prince,  he  noticed 
a  inan  who,  with  nose  tii)tilted,  wa.s  examining  a  house  with 
the  iutcntness  usually  displayed  by  the  would-be  purchaser  of 

a  horse.  i  ,•     , 

This  man  had  on  a  citizens  frock,  buttoned  up  like  a  soldier  s 
doublet,  a  very  small  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  very  long  swcrd 
in  a  shagreen  scabbard  at  his  side.  He  turned  his  head  when 
he  heard  the  steps  of  the  horses,  and  took  his  eyes  away  from 
the  house  to  look  at  the  dragoons. 

This  individual  was  none  other  than  M.  d'Artagnan  ;  D'Ar- 
tagnau on  foot;  D'Artagnan  inspecting,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  the  horses,  after  having  inspected  the  houses.  Not  a 
man  or  shoulder-knot  or  horse-shoe  escaped  his  scrutiny. 

Raoul  rode  at  the  side  of  his  troop.  He  was  the  last  horse- 
man  that  D'Artagnan  remarked. 
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"  Tlieii  I  ;iin  not  iiiist.ikcii  '.' "'  crifd  Uaoiil,  i.ushing  forward. 

"  No,  ynii  an'  i\<.t  mistaken  ;  ^oud-day  to  you."  answereil  tlm 
ex-muskt'lper. 

Kaoul  seized  th"  hand  of  his  ohl  friend  ea^'erly. 

'•  Look  out,  Haoid,"  said  I)'Artaj,'nan.  "The  second  horse 
.n  the  fifth  rank  will  lose  a  shoe  l)efore  yon  reach  tlie  I'ont 
Marie.     There  are  only  two  nails  lelt  in  his  otT  fore-foot." 

"  Wait  for  nie,"  said  Raonl  ;  "  1  am  goin-,'  with  you."' 

"  Can  yim  leave  your  detachment '.'  " 

"  The  cornet  will  take  my  place." 

"  Vou  will  dine  with  me,  then  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  Then  come  along  quick.  Leave  your  horse,  or  if  you  don't 
get  one  for  me." 

"  I  prefer  walking  with  you." 

Kaoul  rode  off  to  tell  the  cornet  to  take  his  post.  Tlien  he 
alighted,  gave  his  hor.se  to  one  of  the  dragoons,  and  joyously 
took  the  arm  of  M.  d'Artagnan,  wlio  had  been  watching  him  dur- 
ing all  these  evolutions  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  So  you  have  come  from  Viiicennes  ? "  were  hi.s  next 
words. 

••  Yes,  ^L  le  Chevalier." 

'•  And  the  cardinal  ?  " 

"  Is  very  sick ;  there  is  even  a  rumor  of  his  death." 

"How  do  you  and  ^^.  Fouquet  get  along?"  inquired 
D'Artagnan,  at  the  same  time  indicating  by  a  disdainful  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  that  Mazarin's  death  did  not  atf'ect  him  very 
deeply. 

'•  I  and  M.  Fouquet  ?  "  answered  Itaoul.  "  Why,  I  am  not 
ac(|uainted  with  him  I '' 

"  So  much  tlie  worse  !  so  much  the  worse  !  A  new  king  is 
always  in  need  of  new  favorites." 

"  Oh,  the  King  is  not  unfriendly  to  me,"  replied  the  young 

man. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  person  who  wears  the  crown,  but 
<if  the  king,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Now  that  M.  le  Cardinal  is 
dead,  M.  Fouquet  is  the  king.  You  must  try  to  be  on  very 
good  terms  indeed  with  M.  Fouquet,  if  you  do  not  want  to 
have  vour  whole  life  wasted  as  mine  has  been.  True,  you 
have  other  protectors  —  lucky  for  you  that  it  is  so." 

"  You  mean  M.  le  Prince  ?  "' 

"His  day  is  j)ast,  my  young  friend." 
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"  M.  lo  Toiiit*^  lie  la  Ft'iP  ■.'" 

"  Athns  '.'  Oil,  lluil  is  a  (litTereiit  matter;  yes,  Atlios  —  that 
is,  if  you  wish  to  carve  out  a  career  lor  yourself  in  Kti^'liiml. 
In  that  case,  no  one  can  aid  you  better.  Nay.  I  i-an  aftirni, 
without  heiuK  accused  of  vanity,  that  even  I  myself  have  some 
iiiHucuce  at  tlie  court  ot  Ciuirles  II.  There  "s  a  kin-;  for  y.m, 
anil  no  mistake  I  " 

"  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Uaoul,  with  the  natural  curiosity  of  young 
men  of  ;;entlo  birth  when  listeniiii,'  to  valor  ami  experience. 

"  Ves.'a  king  who,  it  is  true,  is  fond  of  jileasure,  but  a  king 
who  has  learned  how  to  handle  a  sword,  ami  to  appreciate  use- 
ful men.  Athos  is  on  good  terms  with  Charles  II.  Knter  his 
service,  then;  get  away  from  those  rascally  revenue  collectors 
who  pnne  that  Krench  hands  can  tilch  as  deftly  as  Italian 
fingers  ;  g"t  away  from  this  littie  whimperer  of  a  king  who  is 
going  to  give  uis  another  such  rei','n  as  that  of  Francjois  II. 
Do  you  kiKjw  history,  Kaoul  ?  " 
"  Ves,  M.  le  Chevalier." 

"Then  you  know  that  Francois  II.  always  had  the  ear- 
ache ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that." 
'<  That  Charles  IX.  alwavs  had  the  headache  ?  " 
"  Ah !  " 

"And  Henri  III.  always  the  stomach-ache?" 
Raoul  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  Louis  XIV.  always  has  the  heart-ache. 
A  king  whosighs  from  morning  to  night  is  a  deplorable  spec- 
tacle ;  a  king  who  never  the  entire  day  breaks  out  with  a 
vfiitre-saint-ijris  !  or  a  cnrhwuf !  or  some  word  with  a  little 
life  in  it!"' 

«  And  that  is  why  you  left  his  service,  M.  le  Chevalier  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  But  if  vou  yourself,  M.  d'Artagnan,  throw  the  heft  after 
the  liatchet'in  this  fashion  you  will  never  make  your  fortune." 
"  Oh,"   answered    D'Artagnan,   nonchalantly,   "  I   am    well 
fixed.     I  had  some  family  property." 

Raoul  stared  at  him.  The  poverty  of  D'Artagnan  had 
become  proverbial.  As  a  Gascon  he  might  indulge  in  a  little 
gasconading  on  the  subject  of  his  iii  luck:  nothing  like  it  was 
ever  known  in  France  and  Navarre.  Raonl  had  heard  the 
names  of  D'Artagnan  and  Job  linked  together  a  hundred  times, 
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DArtapnaii  noticfd  Iliunil's  look  of  aiuazenipnt. 

»  Ho  your  fatlnir  did  not  ic\l  you  1  had  Ih'»mi  in  England?" 

"  Ves,  he  did,  M.  1«  ("lu'valier." 

"  ,\nd  that  I  had  a  very  lucky  adventure  there  '.'  " 

"No,  monsieur,  1  have  learne<l  notliiiij,'  of  tiiat." 

"  Yea,  a  hij,'h  and  mighty  lord,  one  of  my  good  friends,  the 
viceroy  of  Ireland  ami  Scotland,  put  me  in  the  way  of  dis- 
coverinjj  my  inherilaiice." 

"  An  inheritiince,  monsieur  ?  '' 

"  A  rather  valu.">)le  one,  too.'* 

"  And  HO  you  are  now  rich  '.'" 

"  Oh,  so-so." 

"  Accept  '  \y  sincere  congratulations.'' 

"  Thanks.      Hut  stay,  we  are  near  my  house." 

"  Here,  on  the  I'hu'e  de  Greve  '.''' 

"  Ves,  you  do  not  fancy  the  nei,LjldM)rh(KMl?  '' 

"  Quite  the  contrary  ;  there  is  iv  tine  view  of  the  river  from 
it.      What  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  house !  " 

"It  was  formerly  a  tavern — the  '  liimtjt'.-Xotri-Damf.''  I 
converted  it  into  a  mansion  only  a  couple  of  days  ago." 

*'  liut  the  tavern  is  still  open  ?  "' 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"  And  where  do  you  lodge  ?  " 

"  Oh,  at  Planchefs."' 

"  Yet  you  said  a  moment  ago,  '  We  are  near  my  house  '  ?  " 

"  I  said  so  because  it  is  my  house.     I  have  bought  it." 

"  Really  ! " 

"  At  ten  years'  purchase,  my  dear  Raoul ;  a  splendid  bar- 
gain !  Bought  it  for  thirty  thousand  livres :  it  has  a  garden 
(m  the  Rue  de  la  ^lortellerie.  I  have  let  the  tavern  and  the 
first  story  for  a  thousand  livres,  and  the  garret,  or  second 
story,  for  five  hundred." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  " 

<•  Rut  I  do." 

"  A  garret  for  five  hundred  livres  I  Why,  no  one  can  live 
in  it." 

"  And  no  one  does  live  in  it.     But,  if  you  look,  you  '11  see 
the  garret  has  two  windows  opening  on  the  Place." 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  when  any  one  is  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  hanged, 
or  quartered,  or  burned,  these  windows  can  be  let  for  twenty 
nistoles." 
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''Oh  I"  cviod  Tlaoul,  lioriilipd. 

"  Dis^ugtiug,  is  it  not?  "  said  l)"ArtaKnaii. 

"  Oh  I  '■  ippeatcd  Kaoul. 

•<  Vt's  it  is  (lis^'ustiiiti-.  but  such  is  life.  These  Parisian 
cDckneys  are  soiuctinies  les^'uhir  cannibals.  I  cannot  coiH-eive 
how  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  can  make  a  profit 
ont  of  sucli  morbid  curiosity.'' 

'■  You  are  right  there."' 

>•  Why,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "if  I  lived  in  that  house  I 
would,  whenever  there  was  an  execution,  shut  up  everything, 
even  stuff  the  keyholes." 

"  And  still  you  let  this  garret  for  five  hundred  livres  ?  " 

••  Ves.  to  that  heartless  tavern-keepi-r.  who  make.s  a  good 
profit  by  subletting  it.  —  fifteen  hundre<l  livres,  I  think  I  told 

vou." 

••  The  regular  interest  of  the  nu>ney  you  invested  at  tive  per 

cent.."  said  Uaoul. 

••  ('(irrect.  15ut  1  also  own  the  buildings  in  the  rear, contain- 
ing wareluuises,  apartments,  cellars.  -  tiooded,  by  the  way, 
every  winter,  —  that  means  two  hundred  livres  additional,  — 
as  well  as  a  tine,  well-stocked  ganlen.  sheltered  by  the  walls 
and  portal  of  Saint-(iervais  and  Saint-Trotais,  let  for  thirteen 
hundred  livres."  ,^ 

'•Thirteen  hinidred  livres  '.     An  extraordinary  price  that ! " 

"It  is;  but  perhaps  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  will 
t  xplain  it.  1  susjject  the  person  who  rented  it  is  some  canon 
or  other  of  the  parish  (all  these  canons  are  as  rich  as  t'nesus) 
and  that  he  wants  it  for  his  pleasures.  The  tenant  said  his 
name  was  (Jodani.  Now  this  is  either  a  true  or  a  false  name; 
if  it  be  a  true  one.  he  is  a  canon;  if  a  false  one,  he  is  a 
stranger.  Uut  what  have  I  to  do  with  that'.'  Ife  always  pays 
in  advance.  I  hail  also  a  notiun.  wIkmi  '  met  you.  of  ])urchas- 
ing  a  house  on  the  liace  r.a\idoyer.  the  uiick  premises  of  which 
iom  my  giirden.  The  whole  would  form  a  magnificent  ju-oi)- 
erty.  Those  dnigoous  of  yours  played  the  mischief  with  my 
calculations— couH=.  let  us  take  the  Itue  de  la  Vannerie,  it 
leads  direct  to  Phuii'het's.'' 

!)'Artaguan  (piickcned  his  pace,  and  they  were  soon  at  the 
grocer's  ;ind  in  the  room  Thnu'liet  had  set  aside  for  his  former 
master.  Although  he  was  not  at  home,  .linner  had  been  served 
to  the  minute,  tor  lliis  wortliy  tradesnuin  retained  a  remnant 
of  his  militarv  regularity  ;ind  punctuality. 
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D'Artagnan  letuined  to  the  subject  of  Kuoul's  future. 

'•  Your  father  treats  you  with  some  rigor  ?  "  said  lie. 

'•  Bvit  with  justice,  monsieur." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  Athos  is  just,  but  close,  perhaps,  eh  ?  " 

"  His  liberality  is  princely,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  if  ever  you  are  in  need  of  a  few  pistoles,  don't  be  shy, 
iiiy  lad  ;  you  know  where  the  old  musketeer  is  to  be  found.*' 

"  My  dear  y\.  d'Artagnan  —  "' 

•'  You  play  a  little  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  Never.'' 

"Successful  with  the  ladies,  eh'?  Yo\i  blush.  Aha!  my 
little  Aramis !  My  dear  fellow,  that  is  a  costlier  amuse- 
ment than  gambling.  It  is  true  we  tight  when  we  lose ;  that 
is  a  compensation.  But,  pshaw  !  this  little  sneak  of  a  Iving 
makes  you  pay  a  fine  if  you  venture  to  ihaw  your  sword. 
What  a  reign,  my  poor  Kaoul,  what  a  reign  I  And  to  tliink  that 
in  my  time  the  musketeers  had  to  stand  a  siege  in  their  houses 
like  Hector  and  I'riam  in  the  city  of  Troy  I  .Vnd  the  wailing 
of  the  women,  and  the  laughing  from  the  walls,  and  live  hun- 
dred rapscallions  clapping  their  hands  and  shrieking,  'l\iU 
them  !  kill  them  ! '  and  not  a  single  musketeer  of  us  with  a 
scratch  at  the  end  of  it!  Mordiouj- !  you  fellows  will  never 
see  anything  like  that !  " 

"  You  are  terribly  hard  on  the  King,  my  dear  }i\.  d'.Vrta- 
gnan,  and  yet  you  scarcely  know  him." 

"1  hard  on  him!  Listen,  Kaoul,  and  mark  my  words.  I 
lan  predict  what  this  King  will  do,  day  after  day  and  hour 
litter  hour.  As  soon  as  tiie  cardinal  is  dead,  he  will  weej). 
Well,  that  is  by  no  means  the  silliest  thing  he  will  do,  particu« 
larlv  if  he  does  not  "eally  care  a  single  tear  for  him." 

••"And  then?" 

"  -Vnd  then  he  will  persuade  M.  Fou(juet  to  grant  him  a  jien- 
sion,  and  will  retire  to  Fontainebleau  to  compose  verses  on 
some  Mancini  or  other  whose  eyes  +he  cjueen  will  be  ready  to 
tear  out.  She  is  a  Spaniard,  is  this  queen  of  ours,  you  see, 
and  her  mother-in-law  is  Madame  Anne  of  Austria.  I  know 
something  of  the  Spanish  dames  of  the  House  of  Austria." 

"  -Vnd  then  '?  " 

"  And  then  after  tearing  tlie  silver  lace  from  the  Swiss  because 
silver  lace  is  such  a  costly  article,  he  will  deprive  the  mus- 
keteers of  their  horses,  because  the  oats  and  hay  needed  for  a 
liorse  cost  five  sols  a  day."' 
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"  Oh,  that 's  going  too  far. 

«\Vhv,  what  is  it  to  me?  I  am  no  longer  a  musketeer, 
am  I  '^  What  concern  is  it  of  mil  whether  they  are  on  horse- 
hack  or  on  foot,  whether  they  carry  a  larding-pin,  or  a  spit,  or 
a  sword,  or  anything,  for  that  matter  ?  "  ,    -n    f 

"  1  entreat  you,  my  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  not  to  speak  lU  of 
the  King  to  me  any  further.  I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  us 
service,  and  my  father  wouhl  be  very  angry  if  he  heard  I  lis- 
tened to  words  offensive  to  his  Majesty,  evy^n  Irom  your  lips. 

"  Your  father  ?  Oh,  your  father  is  a  knight  who  will  deten.l 
any  cause,  liowever  preposterous.  Yes,  of  course,  your  father 
is  a  hero,  a  Ciesar  ;  but  he  is  no  judge  of  character. 

«  Upon  my  word  !  "'  exclaimed  Raoul,  with  a  laugh.  ^o 
now  you  are  having  a  turn  at  my  father  the  man  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  the  great  Athos !  You  are  in  a  rather 
peppery  hnm'^"  today,  and  wealth  seems  to  have  soured  you, 
as  poverty  does  other  people."'  •      ,  ,      ^     • 

''  Punilen  '     You  are  right.     I  am  a  cross-grained  brute,  in 
luv  last  dotage;  an  old  wretch,  a  forage-cord  untwisted,  a  cui- 
rass with  a  hole  in  it,  a  boot  without  a  sole,  a  spur  without  a 
rowel.     But  do  me  a  favor,  repeat  this  after  me. 
"  Repeat  what,  my  dear  iM.  d'Artagnan  ?  " 
«  Repeat  these  words  :  '  M.  de  Mazann  was  a  ragamnthn. 
«  But  he  may  be  dead."'  •,  t  r  i 

«  The  more  reason  to  do  as  I  ask  you.     I  said  xcas  ;  it  i  did 
not  hope  he  was  dead,  I  should  have  requested  j'^ni  to  say: 
«  Mazarin  U  a  ragamuffin."     Do  it,  Raoul,  tor  my  sake. 
"  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  willing." 

"  Well,  sav  it."  ,  ^^       ,        ...        .  ., 

« '  Mazarin  was  a  ragamuffin, ' "'  repeated  Raoul,  smiling  at^the 
nuLsketeer,  who  had  recovered  all  the   geniality  of  his    best 

'  '^'^' Stav  a  moment,"  the  Gascon  went  on.  "  You  have  stated 
the  first  of  the  premises  :  now  for  the  conclusion.  Repeat  after 
me,  Raoul :  '  But  I  am  inclined  to  regret  Mazarin.'  ' 

"  Chevalier! "'  „  ..  .    •       r 

«  Well,  as  you  won't  say  it,  I  shall^  say  it  twice  for   you ; 
'  B>it  I  am  inclined  to  regret  Mazarin.'  "  .    ,         , 

Thev  were  still  laughing  and  discussing  this  formal  expres- 
sion of  a  declaration  of  principles,  when  one  of  the  shop-boys 

entered. 

"  A  letter,'"  said  he,  "  for  M.  d'Artagnan.- 
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"Thanks  —  Hullo  !  "  cried  the  musketeer. 

"  M.  le  Comte's  writing,"  said  Raoul. 

"  Yes,  yes." 

And  D'Artagnan  broke  the  seal. 

"  Ml/  duar  friend,'^  wrote  Athos,  "  /  have  just  been  requested 
to  send  for  you,  on  the  jiort  of  the  Kimj.''^ 

"Send  for  me?"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  let^-"g  the  paper 
fall  from  his  hand  to  the  table. 

Kaoul  picked  it  up,  and  read  aloud  : 

"J/«A-f  haste.  His  Majestij  is  particularly  desirous  to 
njifjtk  with  you-,  and  is  expecting  you  at  the  Louvre." 

•'  Expecting  me?  "  repeated  the  musketeer. 

"  Oho  !  ■'  said  Raoul. 

"  Oh  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  answered  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 


THE    KINO. 

Whex  the  first  moment  of  astonishment  had  passed,  D'Ar- 
tagnan read  the  note  of  Athos  again. 

■'  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  "  that  the  King  should  want  me 
now." 

"  Why  not,  monsieur  ? "  answered  Raoul.  "  Is  it  not 
natural  for  the  King  to  regret  the  absence  of  such  a  faithful 
>prvant  as  you  are  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  the  officer,  laughing  sardonically,  "a 
pretty  story  you  are  telling  me.  Master  Raoul  !  If  the  King 
regretted  my  absence,  he  would  not  have  It-t  me  leave  hiiu. 
Xo,  no,  there  is  something  better — or  worse  —  in  all  this, 
aicording  to  how  you  look  at  it." 

"  Something  worse  !     How  can  that  be,  M.  le  Chevalier  ?  " 

•'  Yuu  are  young  and  confiding,  in  every  way  admirable, 
llow  I  should  like  to  be  just  where  you  are!  To  be  tweuty- 
luur,  to  liave  a  forehead  without  a  wrinkle  and  a  head  with 
iHuui  for  nothing  in  it  except  love  and  women  and  good  in- 
tenti(jns.  Oh,  Raoul,  .so  long  as  you  have  not  received  the 
smiles  of  kings  aud  become  the  confidant  of  (jueens;  so  long 
as  v  u  have  not  seen  the  death  of  two  cardinals,  the  one  a  tiger, 
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the  other  a  fox;  so  long  as  you  have  not  —  but  what  ramWi^,^ 
nonsense  !  I  must  leave  you,  Kaoul  I  " 

"Why,  with  what  an  air  of  soltMunity  you  speak  these 
words  I  " 

<'  The  occasion  may  well  demand  it.  Listen  :  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  favor."' 

"  My  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  You  will  start  at  once  and  inform  your  father  of  my 
departure." 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  am  !  Tell  him  1  have  started  for  Eng 
land  and  intend  living  in  my  little  country  house."' 

"  Started  for  Ei.gland  !  —  you  !  —  aiul  the  King's  orders?  '' 

"  You  are  simpler  than  1  fancied.  Do  you  imagine  I  am 
about  to  go  to  the  Louvre  and  let  that  little  crowned  wolf-cub 
do  Avhat  he  likes  with  me'.'  ' 

"The  King  a  wolf-cub!    Why,  M.   le  Chevalier,  you  must 

be  crazy  I "' 

•'  ( )n  the  contrary,  I  was  never  more  in  my  s.  You  don't 

know,  then,  how  that  worthy  son  of  Louis  t^  -i^  intends  to 

treat  me '.'  But,  inordioux  !  this  will  be  a  bcate  a'fair.  He 
wants  to  clap  me  into  the  Bastille ;  there  you  have  it  all  in  a 
nutshell."' 

•'  But  for  what  reason  '.' "'  asked  Raoul,  who  was  now  quite 
scared. 

'•  Reason,  indeed  \  Because  I  said  certain  things  to  him  on 
a  certain  day  at  Blois.  I  was  rather  sharp  with  him  ;  he  re- 
members it."' 

'■  .Vud  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?  '" 

"  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  simpleton,  a  skinflint,  and  a 
blackguard." 

•' Cireat  God!"  cried  Raoul;  "can  words  like  those  have 
ever  fallen  from  your  lips  ?  "' 

"  I'erhaps  these  were  not  the  exact  words;  but,  at  least,  that 
is  what  they  meant."' 

"  But  the  King  would  have  had  you  arrested  at  once  !  " 

"  .\rrested  by  whom?  I  commanded  the  n.....keteers.  He 
would  have  had  to  comnuind  me  to  lead  myself  to  prison.  I 
would  never  have  consented  to  that.  I  would  have  refused  to 
take  myself  into  custody.  Then  I  passed  over  to  England  — 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  D'Artagnan  —  to-day  the  cardinal 
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is  dead,  or  very  near  it;  they  have  found  out  I  am  in  Paris, 
and  so  they  lay  their  liands  on  nie." 

"  Then  tlie  cardinal  was  your  protector  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  cardinal  and  I  were  well  acquainted.  He  knew 
certain  secrets  of  mine,  and  I  knew  certain  secrets  of  his.  We 
understood  each  other  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  he 
was  giving  his  sou'  back  to  the  devil,  he  advised  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria to  see  to  my  lodgings.  (Jo,  then,  and  inform  your  father 
of  what  has  occurred  —  and  adieu  !  " 

"  My  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  Kaoul,  after  looking  out  of 
the  window,  "  you  cannot  es''ape." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  there  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Swiss  waiting 
for  you  downstairs." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  He  will  arrest  you."' 

D'Artagnan  broke  out  into  a  burst  <^f  Homeric  laugliter. 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  aware  j'ou  will  resist,  will  fight  him  even, 
and  of  course  be  the  Cdmiueror.  l?ut  that  amounts  to  rebellion  ; 
you  are  an  officer  yourself,  and  know  the  meaning  of  discipline."' 

"  Confound  the  boy  !"  growled  D'Artagnan,  "  what  a  logical 
training  he  has  had  I  " 

"  You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Instead  of  escai)ing  by  the  street,  where  that  lout  is 
waiting  for  me,  I  will  slip  out  quietly  through  the  l)ack  door. 
I  have  a  horse  in  the  stable;  he  is  a  good  one,  too.  I  will  ride 
him  till  he  drops,  then  purchase  another,  then  another;  my 
means  allow  me  to  kill  as  many  horses  as  I  like.  In  this  way 
1  shall  reach  Boulogne  in  eleven  hours  ;  I  know  the  road. 
You  will  say  just  one  thing  more  to  your  father."' 

"  What  is  it  ?  "" 

"  It  is  that  —  he  is  well  aware  of  what  I  have  placed  in 
Planchet's  hands  —  all  except  a  fifth,  and  <-hat  —  " 

'•  But,  my  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,  you  had  better  consider.  If 
you  fly,  there  will  be  two  things  said  about  you —  " 

"  What  are  they,  my  dear  friend  ?  "' 

''  First,  that  you  were  afraid." 

"  Really !    W^ho  will  say  that  ?  " 

"The  King  will  be  the"first  to  say  it." 

"  Well  —  lie  will  be  saying  the  truth.     I  am  afraid." 


Secondly,  that  you  felt  you  >vere  guilty."' 
Guilty  of  what  ?  " 
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"  Of  the  crimes  whieli  they  impute  to  you." 

"  What  you  say  is  true  enough.  8o  you  think  I  had  l)etter 
get  myself  i)enned  in  the  Hustille  '.'  '" 

"  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fere  woidd  i;ive  you  the  .same  advice  I 
am  giving  you."' 

"I  know  it  well,  pardieii  !  ''  answered  D'Artagnan,  thought- 
fully. "  V(ju  are  right,  I  shall  not  escape.  But  if  they  lock 
me  up  in  the  IJastille  ?  "' 

"  We  will  drag  you  out  of  it,"  said  Raoul,  calmly. 

"  Mori/ioiix  f"  cried  D'.\rtagnan,  taking  his  liand,  "that 
was  bravely  spoken,  spoken  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Athos. 
(Jood-bye,  I  leave  you.     Don't  forget  my  last  words." 

"  All  except  a  fifth,'"  answered  llaoul. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  charmiug  young  fellow,  and  I  wish  you  to 
add  a  few  words  more  to  the  last." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  pulling  me  out  of  the  Bastille, 
and  I  should  die  there  — oh!  such  things  have  occurred  — 
and  although  I  have  b.  on  a  fairly  good  sort  of  person,  I  think 
I  should  make  an  execrable  i)risoner  —  in  that  case  I  leave 
three-tifths  to  you,  and  the  fourth  to  your  father." 

"  Chevalier!" 

"  Min-dioux  !  if  you  persist  in  getting  it  out  of  me,  have  a 
few  masses  said  for  me  ;  that  is  all."' 

Wlien  he  had  finished  speaking  he  took  down  his  belt  from 
the  hook,  buckled  on  his  sword,  donned  a  hat  with  a  ntvv 
feather,  and  offered  his  hand  to  Kaoul,  who  flung  himself  into 
his  arms. 

Once  in  the  shop  he  glanced  round  at  tlie  shop-boys,  who 
looked  on  at  the  scene  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  uneasiness. 
Thtn,  after  pUuigiiiic  his  hand  into  a  barrel  of  currants,  he 
marched  ui>  to  the  otlicer,  who  was  awaiting  his  coming  philo- 
soi)hically  at  the  shop-door. 

"  These  features !  Why,  it  is  yourself,  M.  de  Friedisch  !  " 
cried  the  musketeer,  gayly.  "  Aha  !  so  now  we  are  engaged 
in  arresting  our  friends,  are  we  ?  "" 

"  Arrested  !  "  whispered  the  lads  in  the  shop. 

"Yes,  it  is  meinself,"'  said  the  Swiss.  "  Goot-tay,  Munseer 
d'Artagnan."' 

"  Have  I  to  give  you  my  sword  ?  I  warn  you  that  it  is  both 
hmg  and  heavy.  Let  me  keep  it  until  we  are  near  the  Louvre. 
1  look  awfullv'  stui)id  when  I  happen  to  be  iu  the  streets  with- 
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out  my  sword,  and  you  would  look  still  stupider  if  you  had  to 
carry  two  of  them."' 

"  Vou  can  keep  your  sword,"  answered  the  Swiss.  "  The 
Kiiii;  .said  nodinj?  apout  it." 

"  That  wa-s  very  nice  of  the  King.     Let  uc  get  on  faster." 

M.  de  Kiiedisch  was  not  a  talker,  and  D'Artagnan  had  too 
much  to  think  about  to  be  one.  It  was  not  far  from  Plan- 
diet's  shop  to  the  Luuvre,  and  they  arrived  there  iu  ten  min- 
utes.    It  was  now  nightfall. 

M.  de  Friedisch  wished  to  enter  by  the  wicket. 

"No,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "we  should  Icse  time  if  we  do. 
Better  go  up  tlie  little  staircase." 

The  Swiss  agreed  to  D'Artagnan's  request,  and  led  him  to 
the  vestibule  of  Louis  XIV. 's  cabinet. 

Then  he  bowed  to  his  prisoner,  and  went  back  silently  to 
liis  i)ost. 

While  D'Artagnan  was  still  wondering  why  his  sword  had 
not  been  taken  from  him,  the  door  of  the  cabinet  oj)ened,  and 
a  valet  de  chambre  called  : 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  !  " 

The  musketeer  at  once  held  himself  as  if  on  parade,  and 
entered,  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  face  calm,  and  his  mustache 
stiff. 

The  King  was  sitting  at  a  table  writing. 

He  did  not  move  at  the  sound  of  the  musketeer's  steps  on 
the  Hoor,  did  not  even  turn  his  head.  D'Artagnan  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and,  remarking  that  the  King 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  him,  and,  moreover, 
liaving  a  shrewd  guess  that  all  this  was  affectation,  a  sort  of 
p.-clin.inary  to  the  explanation  that  must  take  phu*e,  and 
intended  to  intimidate  him,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  i»rince 
and  became  absorbed  in  the  task  of  inspecting  the  frescoes  of 
tlie  Cornices  and  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling. 

This  mancEuvre  was  accompanied  by  the  following  solil- 
iKpiy,  not  expressed  orally,  though  : 

"  So,  then,  you  are  trying  to  mmiliate  me,  are  you  ?  you 
wiium  I  have  known  when  a  baby,  saved  as  I  would  mj'  own 
child,  served  as  I  ought  to  s^  ve  my  God,  that  is  to  say,  with- 
>'\\t  lope  of  reward!  You  just  wait  awhile  —  you'll  see 
what  a  man  can  do  who  once  whistled  the  marching  tune  of 
tlie  Huguenots  in  the  face  of  M.  le  Cardinal  himself,  the  real 
cardinal  !  " 
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At  tliis  inoiuont  tho  Kiiii:;  tvirned round. 
«  Vo\i  an'  tlicro.  M.  (rArt:v.,'Man  '.'  "  said  he. 
D'Aitagiian  saw  the  iiioveiiHMit,  and  imitated  it. 
"  Yes,  Sire,"  lie  answered. 

"Good.     Ohli;,'!'  me  by  wailing'  until  I  add  up  this." 
l)"Arta'.,'uan  did  not  reply;   he  merely  bowed. 
"  Rather  polite  .if  him. "  "lie  thou.^dit ;  "  so  far,  I  have  no  fault 
to  Hud  with  him." 

Louis  made  a  violent  dash  wiih   his  pen.  and  threw  it  li-sido 

an-^rily. 

"  Oho!"  thought  the  musketeer;  "working  yourself  iiito  a 
passion  so  as  to  get  into  the  proper  trim  for  hegiiuiing.  Von 
won't  i)ul  me  out  at  aU.  I  did  not  empty  the  hag  the  other  (lay 
;it  lUois;  there  is  something  still  left  in  it  for  your  benefit."' 

Louis  rose,  brusiied  his  forehead   with   his  hand,  then  ab- 
ruptly stopped  in  fmnl  of  n'Art:ignan.  ;uid  g;ized  at  him  with 
eves  that  were  at  once  imperious  and  kindly. 
"  '•  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  thought  the  musketeer  ;  "  1  wish  he 
would  make  an  end  of  it,  so  tliat  I  m;iy  know." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  "  you  are  doubtless  aware  that 
the  eardinal  is  dead." 

"  I  suspect  as  nuieh,  Sire." 

"  Then  you  are  also  aware  that  I  am  now  nuister  in  my  own 
house  ?  " 

"  That  is  luit  a  thing  that  dates  from  the  death  of  M.  le  Car- 
dinal, Sire;  a  man  is  always  master  of  his  house  when  lie 
chooses  to  be  so." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  at  Blois  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  now  we  "re  in  for  it !  "  thought  D'Artaguan  ;  "  I  was 
not  on  the  wrong  traek.  So  much  the  better  ;  shows  my  scent 
is  tolerably  keen  yet." 

"  You  do  not  answer,'"  said  Louis. 

"  Sire,  I  fancy  I  remember  something  of  —  " 

"  You  only  fancy  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  long  ago  —  '' 

"  If  you  do  not  remember,  I  do.  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
•said  ;  listen  attentively." 

"  I  am  all  ears,  Sire  ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  conver- 
sation may  liave  a  special  interest  for  me.'" 

Louis  gave  another  earnest  look  at  the  musketeer,  who  toyed 
with  the  feather  in  his  hat  or  twisted  his  mustache,  looking 
,11  n.^  4^;,..,. 
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"  Vdii  Ipft  my  service,  inonsieiir,  after  telling;  me  tlie  truth, 
tlio  whole  truth,  did  yfii  not?"' 

"  Ves,  Sire." 

'■  Or,  rather,  alter  telling,'  me  all  yon  believed  to  be  the  truth 
in  regard  to  my  thoiis,'lits  and  ;«'ts.  I'hat  is  to  your  credit. 
You  began  by  saying  that  yo-.!  had  served  my  family  for  thirty- 
four  years  and  were  worn  out.'" 

"  Ves,  Sire,  I  sai<l  .m).'" 

'•  And  you  afterwards  acknowledged  that  this  weariness  was 
a  pretext,  and  tliat  the  real  cause  was  because  yuu  were  di.s- 
contented." 

•'  I  confess  that  I  was  discontented  ;  but.  so  far  as  I  know, 
I  never  gave  a  sign  of  my  discontent  before  any  one  else  ;  a:i(l 
it.  like  an  honest  man,  I  iiave  uttered  my  thoughts  aloud  in 
your  Majesty's  i)resencc,  no  one  except  \o\\  has  ever  heard  me 
do  so." 

•'.Make  no  eviuses,  D'Artugnan,  but  listen.  When  you 
made  your  discontent  a  matter  ut  reproach  to  myself,  you 
received  a  promise  in  answer;  I  said  to  you,  •  Later  on.'  Is 
that  true  or  not'.'  " 

'•  It  is  as  true.  Sire,  as  what  1  said  to  yon." 

"  Vou  answered  :  '  At  once  1  — '  Do  not  make  excuses,  I 
repeat.  Vowr  answer  was  nat  ural ;  but  you  had  no  chanty 
for  your  prince,  M.  d"Artagnan."' 

'•  Sire  I  charity  for  a  King,  from  a  poor  soldier  ! "' 

'•  Oh,  you  nnderstand  me  jierfectly.  \\m  know  well  I  had 
need  of  your  charity  ;  yon  kiu)W  well  I  was  not  my  own 
master  ;  you  know  well  my  liopes  were  placed  on  the  future. 
But  when  I  spoke  of  that  future,  your  answer  was  :  '  My  dis- 
charge —  at  once  I "  " 

D'Artagnan  bit  his  mustache. 

'•  It  is  true,''  he  murmured. 

"  Vou  did  not  flatter  me  when  I  was  in  distress,'"  added  Louis. 

'•  Hut,"  answered  D'Artagnan.  proudly  raising  his  head,  "  if 
I  did  not  flatter  your  Majesty  in  distress,  neither  have  I  be- 
tr.ayed  you,  either.  I  have  shed  my  blood  for  nothing;  I  have 
watched  like  a  dog  at  a  door,  tlumgh  well  knowing  that  no  one 
would  ever  fling  me  a  crust  or  a  bone  ;  and  although  poor  like- 
wise, f  have  asked  for  nothing  but  that  discharge  to  which 
your  Majesty  has  alluded." 

"I  know  you  are  a  man  of  honor;  but  I  was  a  yonth,  and 
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in«  your  Kin^  ■/  that  he  .li.l  m.t  oftVr  to  ii.ssist  ChiirlPS  II  ?  or, 
t,,.V.  a  litth-  f.nth.T.  tliat  he  dul   not   marry  Mademoiselle  de 

The  Kiii^'.  while  vitteriuf,' the  last  words,  had  his  eyes   fas- 
tened oil  lVArtai,Miaii  with  a  search-ni,'  look. 

"Aha!"  thoii-ht  the  musketeer,  -'he    does  more  than  re- 
member, he  is  ^juessiuj,',  confouml  him!" 

uVour   .husiuu   affected   tiie    Kiut;   as    well    as   the    man, 
continued   Louis.     "  Hut,  M.  .rArtaK'nan,  that  weakness  —  you 
must  have  re^'anled  it  as  a  weakness  '.' '" 

n"Arta','uau  dill  not  answer. 

"  Vou  have  also  reproached  me  with  my  weakness  with  re- 
L-ard  to  the  decease.l  cardinal.  I'.ut  has  n..t  M.  le  Cardinal  made 
ine  uowertul?  has  he  not  a.lvan.ed  my  interests,  bec.miu- 
Dowerful  himself,  it  is  true,  and  advancing  his  own  interests 
at  the  same  time  '•  Still,  I  enjoy  the  beneHts  he  has  eunterred 
on  me.  Vou  woul.l  have  loved  aii<l  servcl  me  better,  then, 
had   I   proved  selfish  and  un^'rateful  ? "' 

a  Sire— " 

"  Let  us  drop  the  subject,  monsieur;  to  speak  of  it  further 
would  occasion  you  too  much  regret  and  me  too  much  pam.  ' 

D'Artagnan  was  not  convinced  ;  and  the  imperious  tone 
which  the  youthful  monarch  had  just  adopted  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  render  the  musketeer  more  pliant. 

•'  Vou  have  reflected  ?  "  resumed  Louis. 

"  Upon  what.  Sire?  "  D'Artagi'^n  politelv  inquired. 

"  Upon  what  I  have  just  been  .  .ying  to  y>u,  monsieur." 

"Yes,  Sire,  no  doubt  I  — ""  . 

"  And  you  have  only  been  waiting   for  an  opportunity  to 

withdraw  your  words  '.' '' 

<•  Sire  —  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  y(m  hesitate."  . 

"  I  do  nt)t  very  well  understand  what  your  Majesty  lias  just 
done  me  the  honor  of  saying  to  me." 

Louis  frowned.  .        , 

"  Please  excuse  me.  Sire.  This  skull  of  mine  is  rather 
thick.  Ideas  Hnd  it  hard  to  enter;  though,  when  they  are 
once  lodged  inside,  they  remain  there." 

"  Hum  :  —  Yet  you  apjiear  to  me  to  have  a  good  memory. 

"  Almost  as  good  as  your  Majesty's. "  •        ,     ui 

"Then  give  me  your  answer  quickly.  My  time  is  valuable. 
How  have  you  been  employ  lug  vouio  suiCc  your 
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In  making  my  fortune,  Sire." 
'  Is  not  the  txprt'ssioii  soinewliat  rude,  M.  d'Art; 
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I  am  sorrv  tli:it  what  1  say  shoiihl  nrtViul  your  Majesty.    I 
outertuin    tht      jirot'ouudest    respect    lor    my    sovereign  j    and 
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ly  he  wanting  in   ixiliti'ucss,  the  hick  of  whi<'h  my 
Mig    sojourn    in    cani]>s  and    barracks    will,    perhaps,  excuse 
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ur  Majesty  ;■,  far  too  higiily  pi;iced  alM)vo  me  to  take  offence 
at  a  few  words  lh.it  have  innocently  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
a  .soldier." 

"The  fact  is,  monsieur,  tliat  I  am  fully  ac(|uainted  with  the 
lirilliaut  feat  you  performed  in   Kngland.     The  only  regret  1 
liav  '  is  that  you  should  have  broken  your  promise." 
"  r.'"  cried   D'.Vrtagnan. 

'•  Decidedly.  Vou  solemnly  promised  me  not  to  .serve  any 
l)riMce  after  (putting  my  service.  Now  you  were  working  for 
I'harles  11.  when  you  abducted  (ieneral  Monk  in  that  marvel- 
lous fashion." 

"  I'ardon  me.  Sire,  I  was  working  for  myself." 
"  And  you  have  nuide  a  lucky  stroke  for  yourself  ?" 
"  Something  like  what  the  captains  of  the  fifteenth  century 
u.sed  to  make  with  their  surprises  and  adventures." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  lucky  stroke  '.'  a  fortune  ?  " 
"  A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  Sire,  —  which   I   have  in  my 
possession ;    that    is    to    say,  that  I    gained  in    a  week  three 
times  as  much  money  as  I  had  gained  in  the  preceding  fifty 
years." 

"  A  good  round  sum,  no  doubt.  But  you  are,  I  think,  am- 
i.iliou.-.  ?  " 

'•  I,  Sire  ?  Why,  the  quarter  of  that  sum  would  look  like  a 
treasure  to  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  add  to  it.'" 

•■  Ah  :  you  have  determined  to  take  your  ease,  then  ?  " 

"  Ves,  Sire." 

"  To  hang  up  your  sword  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  so  already." 

"  Impossible,  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  Louis,  resolutely. 

"  Hut,  Sire  — " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Why  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  not  my  wish  !  "  answered  the  young  prince  in 
a  voice  so  grave  and  imperious  that  D'Artagnan  started  with 
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"  Will  your  Majesty  permit  me  to  answer  you  in  a  couple  of 
words?  '■  he  asked 

•'  You  mav  speak." 

«  I  came 'to  this  determination  when  I  was  poor  and  des- 
titute." 

"  What  follows  •'  ■■  . 

•'  Vnd  now,  when  I  have  an  assured  competence,  your  Maj- 
esty would  rob  me  of  my  liberty,  just  at  the  very  monuM.t 
when  I  have  won  that  which  would  render  my  liberty  enjoy- 
able." ,         .    ^     ^.  , 

"  Who  "ave  you  leave,  monsieur,  to  sound  my  intentions  and 
canvass  nu"  purposes?  "  retorted  Louis,  in  a  tone  that  was  al- 
most wrathful      '•  Who  told  you  what  I  shall  do  or  what  you 

yourself  will  do  ?  "  .     •,         t         i.i    *.  <■       i 

■  "  Sire,"  returned  the  musketeer,  quietly,  "  I  see  that  trank- 
uess  is  not  to  be  an  element  in  this  coiu-ersation,  as  it  was  on 
the  day  we  had  a  conversation  at  Blois."^^ 

"  No,  monsieur,  evcrvthi"  ;  is  changed."'  _^ 

''  I  sincerely  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  the  fact ;  but  — 
'<  You  do  not  believe  me  ? "  ,     ,  • 

'•  I  am  not  a  great  .statesman,  but  1  have  some  little  perspi- 
cacity in  state  affairs ;  it  does  not  often  fail  me.  Now,  I  do 
not  see  things  from  quite  the  same  pouit  of  view  as  your  Maj- 
esty The  reign  of  Mazariu  is  over,  but  that  of  the  hnancicrs 
is  be-nnning.  They  have  the  money  ;  your  Majesty  will  not 
,.ften°see  much  of  it.  To  live  under  the  paws  of  these  hungry 
wolves  would  be  rather  hard  on  a  man  who  had  just  got  a 
glimpse  of  independence." 

At  th.s  moment  some  one  scratclied  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet;  the  King  raised  his  head  proudly.  ,,    ^  „     , 

"Excuse  me,  M.  d'Artagnan,-'  said  he ;  "it  is  M.  Colbert 
who  has  come  to  report  to  me.     Con,.'  in,  M.  Colbert." 

D'Artagnan  drew  aside.     Colbert  entered  with  papers  m  his 

hand,  and'' went  up  to  the  King.  ,.  ,       ,         ,     . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  D'Artagnan  did  not  neglect 

the    opportunity   aitorded  that   fine,    keen  insight   of  his   of 

scrutinizing  the  new  face  before  him. 

•'  Is  the  examination  finished  ? "'  asked  the  King. 

'*  Yes,  Sire,"  a:iswered  Colbert. 

•'  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  ?  " 

"That  the  accused  deserve  confiscation  and  death." 

"  All '  "   exclaimed  the  King,  without  the  slightest  change 
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of  (oiintenancp,  but   looking  askance  at    D'Artagnan  ;    "  and 
what  is  your  own  opinion.  M.  Colbert'.'  "  sai'l  he. 

< 'olbert  glaiued  at  D'Artagnan.  The  face  he  saw  troubled 
liini,  and  checked  the  words  on  his  lips.  T.ouis  XIV.  under- 
.stood  the  situation. 

-Do  not  be  unea.sy,"'  said  he,  '■  this  is  :\r.  d'Artagnan.  Uo 
you  not  recognize  M.  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

Tlien  the  two  men  exchanged  looks  —  D'Artagnan.  with  eyes 
frank  and  sparkling;  Colbert  with  eyes  half  closed  and 
cloudy.  The  financier  did  nut  fancy  the  downright  fearless- 
ness of  the  .soldier  ;  the  .soldier  was  not  taken  with  the  crafty 
prudence  of  the  financier. 

'•Indeed!"'  answered  Colbert,  "  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
plished that  brilliant  feat  of  arms  in  P^ngland  ?  " 

And  he  made  a  slight  bow  to  D'Artagnan. 

"  Indeed  !  "  retorted  the  Gascon,  "  the  gentleman  who 
clipped  off  the  lace  from  the  uniforms  of  the  .Swiss  —  an  econ- 
omy worthy  of  all  praise  I  " 

And  lie  made  a  profound  bow  to  Colbert. 

The  financier  had  hoped  to  embarrass  the  musketeer;  but 
the  musketeer  had  impaled  the  financier. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"  resumed  the  King,  who  had  not  remarked 
this  by-play,  every  point  in  which  would  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mazarin,  "this  concerns  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ; 
lliey  have  robbed  me  ;  I  am  about  to  sign  their  death-warrauts 
and  have  them  hanged." 

D'Artagnan  started. 

"  Oh  !  ■'  he  murmured. 

"  You  were  saying  ?  "' 

'•  Nothing,  Sire;  it  is  none  of  my  business."' 

The  King  had  already  taken  up  a  iien,  and  was  drawing  the 
papers  toward  him. 

"  Sire,"  said  Colbert,  in  an  undertone,  "  I  warn  your  Majesty 
that,  though  an  exami)le  is  needed,  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
lulty  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Louis  XIV. 

"  Do  not  believe,"  continued  Colbert,  calmly,  "  that  you  can 
touch  the  farmers  without  touching  the  superintendent.^  These 
two  unhappy  culprits  are  the  bosom  friends  of  a  powerful  per- 
=^nnag. ,  ami  on  the  day  of  tiieir  execution,  which,  however,  may 
'ake  place  within  the  chatelet,  there  are  sure  to  be  disturb- 
ances." 
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T.ouis  reddened  iind  turned  to  D'Artagnun,  wlio  was  quietly 
nibbling  at  his  mustache,  not  without  a  smile  of  pity  for  the 
tinaneier,  as  well  as  for  the  King,  who  had  to  spend  such  a 
length  of  time  listening  to  him. 

Thereupon  Louis  again  seized  the  pen,  and  with  a  move- 
ment s(j  rapid  that  his  hand  shook,  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  two  documents  presented  by  Colbert.  Then  he  looked 
sternly  at  the  latter,  and  said: 

'•  >i.  Colbert,  when  you  sjieak  to  me  of  state  affairs,  do  not 
nse  tlie  word  '  difficulty  '  quite  so  often  ;  as  for  the  word  '  iin- 
pdssibilitv."  never  use  it  at  all." 

Coibert  bowed,  deejily  humiliated  at  having  to  suffer  this 
correction  in  the  musketeer's  presence.  Then  he  was  about  to 
retire,  Init,  anxious  to  recover  his  footing,  he  said  : 

"  I  was  bugetting  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  the  confisca- 
tions amount  to  the  sum  of  five  million  livres."' 
••  A  neat  little  sum  that,'"  thought  D'Artagnan. 
'■  So  that  now  I  have  in  my  treasury  '.' "  said  the  King. 
"Eighteen  million  livres, "Sirc,"  answered  Colbert,  bowing. 
'•  mZi-'Hoiij-  :  '■  muttered  D'Artagnan,  '•  t^at  's  glorious  I  " 
"  .M.  Colbert,"  added  the  King,  "  do  me  the  favor  to  cross 
over  to  the  gallery  where  ^1.  Lyonne  is  waiting  and  tell  him  to 
bring  hither  the  document  he  lias  drawn  up  —  in  obedience  to 
my  orders.'' 

"  At   on-  ',    Sire.       Your    Majesty    will    not   need    me    to- 
night '.'  " 

''  No,  monsieur  ;  adieu  !  " 

Colbert  passed  out.  ^  ^^ 

"  And  now,  to  come  back  to  our  business,  M.  d'Artagnan, 
resumed  the  Is-ing,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  the  mean 
time  ;  '•  you  see  that,  as  far  as  regards  money,  there  has  been 
a  notable  change  already."' 

"  From  naught  to  eighteen,"  replied  the  musketeer,  gayly. 
'<  Ah  :  that  is  what  your  Majesty  should  have  had  the  day  that 
King  Charles  II.  came  to  "Rlois.  The  two  kingdoms  w-ould 
not  be  on  Wvi  point  vX  (luarrelling,  as  they  are  to-day.  For,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  see  a  ditfieulty  in  that  direction."' 

"  In  the  first  place,"'  retorted  Louis,  "you  are  ungrateful  to 
Providence,  monsieur.  If  it  had  enabled  me  to  give  a  million 
to  my  brother,  you  would  not  have  abandoned  my  service,  and, 
consequentlv,  would  not  have  made  your  fortune  —  as  you  told 
me  you  have,  just  now.     But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  of 
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iiiv   ]iieseiit  well-bein;;.     I  oonld  show    you  another,  and  my 
[uai-rel  with  (Ireat  liritain  need  not  alarm  you  —  " 

A  valet  de  clianibre  interrupted  the  King,  to  announce  M. 
(le  Lyonne. 

'•  Enter,  monsieur,'"  said  Louis.  ••  Vou  are  punctual,  and 
|)unctuality  is  the  nuirk  of  a  good  servant.  Let  me  see  your 
letter  to  my  brother  Charles  IL" 

D'Artagnan  pricked  up  liis  ears. 

"  Excu.se  me  for  a  moment,  monsieur,"  said  Lcmis  to  the 
(ia.^con,  carelessly.  "  I  have  to  forward  a  letter  to  my  brother 
at  London,  informing  him  of  my  con.sent  to  the  marriage  of  my 
hrnther,  ]\L  le  l>uc  d'Orleans,  and  Tiady  Henrietta  Stuart.'' 

'•  He  is  pummelling  me,  evidently,"  murmured  D'Artagnan, 
while  the  King  was  signing  the  letter  ami  dismissing  .M.  de 
Lvonne,  "  but  inn  f<>i.  the  more  he  pummels  me,  the  better  I 
like  iiim."' 

The  King  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  M.  de  Lyonne  until  the 
door  was  closed  behind  him  ;  he  even  advanced  three  steps,  as 
it  about  to  follow  his  nunister.  But,  after  tliese  three  steps, lie 
stopped,  pau.sed,  and  came  back  to  the  musketeer. 

"  Now,  monsieur,"  said  he,  '*  let  us  hnish  this  affair  at  oiu'e. 
Vo\i  told  me  some  time  ago  at  Blois  that  you  were  not  rich  ".' "' 

"  \^\\\,  I  am  at  present,  Sire."' 

'■  Ves,  but  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  th;,t.  You  have  your 
own  money,  not  nune.     That  does  not  concern  me  at  all."' 

"  I  do  not  very  well  understand  what  your  ^Lajesty  means."' 

''  Then,  instead  of  forcing  me  to  drag  the  words  out  of  you, 
s]>eak  freely  of  your  own  accord.  What  do  you  say  to  twenty 
tliousand  livres  a  year  as  a  fixed  income  ?  " 

"But,  Sire  — '"  answered  I)" .Vrtagnan,  staring  at  the  King 
with  wide-o})en  eyes. 

>•  Will  four  liorses,  equip]ied  and  kejit,  with  whatever  sup- 
)ilemeiitary  funds  you  may  require  for  special  occasions,  be 
enough  for  you  ?  Or  would  you  prefer  a  fixed  sum  of  forty 
tliousand  livres?     Answer."' 

'•  Sire,  ycmr  Majesty  —  '" 

'•  Ves,  you  are  surprised  ;  that  is  quite  natural ;  I  expected  it. 
I'onie,  now,  answer  immediately,  or  1  shall  believe  you  have 
lost  that  quickness  of  decision  which  I  have  always  noticed  in 
you."' 

"Certainly  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year  is  a  large  sum; 
but—" 

V.)L.  I.— 2S 
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"No  bats.  Yes  or  no.  l>o  you  coi'  '  ■■  it  ;i  fair  remuner- 
ation ?  " 

"Oh:  fertiinily— '■ 

"  Tlicn  you  are  satisfied  with  it  ?  W  ell,  ->  am  \.  After  all, 
it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  incidental  expenses  se])arately ; 
you  will  settle  that  witn  Colbert.  Now  let  us  pass  to  some- 
thing more  important." 

"  Rut,  Sire,  I  have  tdld  your  Majesty  —  " 

"  That  you  wished  to  take  your  ease,  I  know  it.  But  I 
told  you  that  I  did  not  wish  it  -- ■  T  am  the  nuister,  I  imagine  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  Sire." 

"  Vou  see  it  at  last  :  Viii  were  formerly  exi)ecting  to  be- 
come captain  of   the  musketeers  ?  "' 

"  Yes,  Sire."' 

"  (Jdod.  This  is  your  commission  signed.  I  shall  place  it 
in  this  drawer.  On  the  day  yon  return  from  a  certain  expedi- 
tion u|>on  which  I  purpose  sending  you,  it  is  yours  ;  you  will 
take  it  from  the  drawer  yourself."' 

D'Artagnan  still  hesitated  and  hung  his  liead. 

"Come,  come,  monsieur,"  saiil  the  King,  "one  would  think, 
to  look  at  you,  you  did  not  know  that  the  captain-general  of 
the  musketeers  lias  precedence  at  the  court  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  over  the  marshals  of  France?" 

"  I  know  that,  Sire."' 

"  Then  one  would  say  you  did  not  trust  my  word  ?  "' 

"  Oh  !  Sire,  never.     Do  not  believe  such  a  thing  as  that."' 

"  I  wanted  to  prove  to  you  that,  althougli  you  are  so  good  a 
servant,  you  liad  lost  a  good  master.  Do  you  think  I  am  the 
sort  of  master  that  suits  you  ?  "' 

"  I  am  beginning  to  think  you  are,  Sire." 

"  Then,  monsieur,  you  will  at  once  resume  j-our  functions. 
Your  company  has  been  entirely  demoralized  since  your 
departure,  and  the  men  spend  their  time  haunting  taverns 
and  fighting  duels,  in  contempt  of  my  edicts  and  those  of 
my  father.  Vou  must  reorganize  the  service  as  speedily  as 
possible."' 

"  Yes,  Sire.'" 

"  A''ou  will  not  again  quit  my  person." 

"  Yery  well,  Sire.'" 

"  You  will  march  with  me  to  the  army  and  pitch  your  camp 
around  my  tent." 

"  Then,  Sire,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  service  you  are  going  to 
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impose  upon  me,"  answered  DWrtagnan,  "there  is  no  reason 
hy   your  ^lajesty  sliould   ^'ive   me   twenty  thousand   hvres, 
since  I  cannot  earn  them.'" 

•'  I  wish  you  to  be  able  to  keep  oj^en  house,  to  entertain 
masjnificently  ;  I  wish  my  captain  of  musketeers  to  be  a  per- 
son of  distinction." 

••  And  I  (h)n't  wish  for  money  that  is  so  easily  found,"  said 
DWrtajjtnan,  bluntly.  "  I  wish  for  money  that  I  have  earned. 
The  post  your  Majesty  is  giving  me  is  a  sinecure  which  the 
tiist-comcr  would  fill  for  four  thousand  livres.'' 

Louis  XIV.  lau<,'hed. 

■'What  a  cnnnintjf  (iascon  you  are,  M.  d'Artagnan  !  Vou 
are  determined  to  wrest  from  me  the  secret  of  my  heart." 

''  liut  has  your  Majesty  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Ves,  monsieur." 

••  Oh,  in  that  case,  I  accept  the  twenty  thousand  livres,  for  I 
am  sure  to  keep  the  secret,  and  discretion  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  considering  the  times  we  're  living  in." 

••  Vou  will  put  on  your  riding  boots,  M.  d'Artagnan,  and 
take  horse." 

"  At  once  ?  '' 

"  Within  two  days." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Sire,  for  I  have  some  matters  to  settle 
before  starting,  particularly  if  there  is  a  chance  of  fighting." 

'•  And  there  may  be." 

"  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  it.  But,  Sire,  though  you  have 
appealed  to  the  avarice,  the  ambiticm,  and  the  heart  of  M. 
d'Artagnan,  you  have  forgotten  one  thing." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Vou  have  not  appealed  to  his  vanity.  When  am  I  to  be  a 
knight  of  the  King's  orders  ?  " 

"  Does  that  trouble  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  my  friend  Athos  is  all  bedizened  with  them.  I 
am  almost  blinded  when  I  look  at  him." 

"  Yovi  will  be  a  knight  of  my  orders  a  month  after  you 
have  taken  out  your  commission  as  captain.'' 

"Ah!"  murmured  the  officer,  pensively,  "after  the  expe- 
dition  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Where  is  your  Majesty  sending  rae  ?" 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Bretagne  ?  " 
"  No,  Sire." 
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'•  Any  fiipiuls  there  ?  " 

<•  In  Hretague  '.'     M(i  /»!,  no  !  " 

"  So  iiiucli  tlip  belter.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  fortifioa- 
Mon  '.' '" 

l)'Artai,'n;u)  smiled. 

'•  I  tliink  so,  .Sire." 

'•  Tliat  means  you  ran  distinguish  between  a  fortress  and  an 
oidinary  lortitication  such  as  we  i)erniit  those  of  our  vassals 
who  are  eastellans  to  iH)ssess  '.' "' 

"  I  can  distin;,'uisli  between  a  fort  ami  a  rampart,  just  as  I 
can  disliuguish  between  a  cuirass  and  a  pie-erust,  Sire.  Will 
that  do?" 

'■  Ves." 

'•  Do  1  go  alone?  " 

'•  Absolutely  alone;  without  even  a  laekey." 

'•  May  i  venture  to  ask  your  Majesty  why  ?  "' 

'■  Ueeause,  numsieur,  you  will  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  obliged 
to  ass\uue  the  ilisguise  of  a  servant  belonging  to  a  good  family. 
Your  face  is  very  well  known  throughout  France,  M.  d'Ar- 
tagnau."' 

'•  And  what  next,  Sire  ?  " 

"  You  will  make  a  tour  through  Bretagne  and  examine  care- 
fully the  fortifications'  of  that  country." 

'•  And  the  coasts  also  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  islands  as  well.'' 

"  Ah  ! " 

"  \'on  will  begin  with  Belle-Isle-en-Mer." 

'•  Which  belongs  to  M.  Fouquet  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan,  gravely, 
fixing  his  kicn  eyes  on  the  King's  face. 

'■  I  think  yon  are  right,  monsieur.  Yes,  Belle-isle  doec;  be- 
long to  M.  Fouiiuet." 

'■  Then  your  ^lajesty  wishes  to  discover  whether  Belle-Isle 
is  a  strong  fortress  ?  " 

"  Yes."' 

"  And  if  the  fortifications  are  new  or  old  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  whether  M.  le  Surintendant's  vassals  are  numerous 
enough  to  garrison  it?  " 

'■  The  very  thing  T  want  to  learn,  monsieur  ;  you  have  laid 
your  finger  on  the  (juesticm." 

"  And  if  no  fortifications  are  being  raised,  Sire  ?  " 
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"  Yon  will  travel  about  lU-t'tiifjiie ;  keep  your  ears  open  and 
jnda;e  for  yonrself." 

J»"Arta^Mian  scratched  his  mustache. 

"Am  I  to  he  the  King's  spy  ?  "  he  asked  bluffly. 

"  No,  monsieur."' 

"  Excuse  me,  Sire,  it  looks  as  if  I  were  going  to  spy  on  your 
Majesty's  behalf." 

'•  You  are  going  on  :\\\  expedition  of  discovery,  monsieur. 
Sujijwsing  you  were  marching,  sword  in  hand,  ;\t  the  head  of 
,{)ur  niusketeers  to  reconnoitre  some  place  or  other,  or  some 
position  of  the  enemy  —  '" 

The  last  word  made  D'Artagnan  start. 

"  Would  you.  in  such  a  case,  believe  yourself  to  be  a  spy  ?  "' 

"No,  no! "'  said  D'Artagnan,  pensively  ;  "  the  thing  assumes 

a  different  complexion  when  you  are  reconnoitring  an  enemy 

-  a  soldier  is  a  soldier.     Ami  if  Belle-Ish 


IS  being  furtified, 


Sire? 


'•  You  will  take  a  plan  of  the  fortifications.'' 

"  Hut  will  they  let  me  in  ?  "' 

"  That  "s  your  look-out,  it  does  not  concern  me.  Did  you 
nut  hear  jne  say  I  appropriated  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year 
lor  your  necessary  expenses  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sire.  And  if  l>elle-Isle  is  not  being  forti- 
tied  ?  •' 

"  Ketuui  quietly  ;  you  need  not  fatigue  your  horse  then."' 

"  Sire,  I  am  ready."' 

"  You  will  begin  to-nnurow  by  calling  on  M.  le  Surinten- 
ilaiit  for  the  lirst  ipiarter  of  the  jjension  I  have  allowed  yo\i. 
.Vre  you  acquainted  with  M.  Fompiet '.'  "' 

'•  Hardly,  Sire;  but  your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  remark 
that  it  is  just  as  well  I  should  not  be  m'(piaintcd  with  him.'" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,  it  is  not ;  for  he  will  refuse 
you  the  money  I  wish  }'>  .  to  have,  and  this  refusal  is  what  I 
am  waiting  for." 

"  .Vli  I  "'  murnmred  D'Artagnan.  "  And  what  am  I  to  do 
then  ?  " 

"  .\s  soon  as  you  are  refused  you  will  go  to  M.  Colbert  for 
it.     By  the  way,  have  yoii  a  good  horse  ?  " 

"  An  excellent  one,  Sire." 

"  What  dill  you  pay  for  it?  " 

•'  .\  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles." 

"  I  will  buy  it.     Here  is  a  note  for  two  hundred  pistoles." 
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"  Hut  I  imist  have  a  horse  for  the  jouniev,  Sire  ?  "' 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  "' 

"  Wliat  then  '.'      Von  are  takint;  mine  away  from  me  I  " 

"  Hy  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  I  let  yon  have  mine. 
Only,  as  lie  is  now  mine  and  not  yours,  1  am  prettj  su.'C  you 
will  not  spare  liim." 

"  Then  your  Majesty  is  in  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Very  nnich  so."' 

"  Then  why  should  I  wait  two  days  '.'  " 

"  For  two  reasons  known  to  myself." 

"  That  is  another  matter.  The  horse  can  make  nj)  for 
these  two  days  durinj,'  the  week  he  is  on  the  road  ;  and  then, 
there  is  the  i)ost." 

'' Xo,  no,  the  post  is  (•om})romisiiii^  enou^di  already,  M. 
d'Arta<,Mian.     (Jo  now.  and  do  not  for!,'ct  you  belong  to  me." 

"  Sire,  it  was  not  I  who  fori^ot  it  before  I  \i  what  o'clock 
shall  I  take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  the  day  after  to-morrow  ".' "' 

'■  Where  are  you  staying '.' "' 

"  1  sujjpose  now  I  must  stay  in  the  Louvre.'' 

'*  Not  at  present.  Keep  your  lodi^'inurs  in  the  eity,  I  will 
]iay  for  them.  You  will  start  during'  the  nii^lit,  for  no  one 
must  see  you  leaving,  or  should  any  one  see  you  it  must  not 
be  supposed  you  are  in  my  service.  Keep  your  lips  sealed, 
M.  d'Artagnan.'' 

"  The  last  four  words  destroy  the  pleasure  I  derived  from 
everything  else  your  Majesty  said."' 

'•  1  asked  you  where  you  were  staying.  I  cannot  always  be 
sending  to  M.  le  C'omte  de  la  Fere's  for  you."" 

"  With  M.  I'lanchet,  a  grocer  in  the  Kue  des  Lond)ar(ls,  sign 
of  the  Pilon  iVOrr 

"  Go  out  hut  little,  show  yourself  still  less,  and  wait  for  my 
orders." 

"  Still,  I  must  go  for  the  money,  Sire." 

"  True  ;  though  you  will  meet  so  m.any  people  going  to  the 
superintendent's  office,  you  cannot  help  mixing  with  the  crowd."' 

"I  cannot  get  tlie  money  without  the  notes.  Sire." 

"  Here  they  are." 

The  King  signed  them. 

P'Artagnan  scrutinized  them  closely  to  see  that  everything 
was  in  order. 

"  This  is  money,"  he  explained,  "  and  mor.ey  has  to  be  either 
read  or  counted."' 
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ieii,  M.  d'Artagiian,"'  said  tlie  King,  "  I  tliiiik  you  1 


understood  mo  iK'rfcctlv 


lave 


Oh.  ail  1  luiderstood  is  that  your  Majesty  is  sending  me  to 


iK'lie-Ish^ 

'•  To  tiiid  o>it ' 
"  To  find   out    h 


til 


>f    M.    I 


•'(iiKluet  are   getting 


nd   out    now  tlie  works  ot 
along  ;  that  is  all." 

"  (lood.      Vou  stand  a  cliance  of  heing  caught." 

'•  I  stand  a  chance  of  no  such  thing,"  answered  D'ArtaL'uan. 
boldly.  ' 

"  You  stand  a  chance  of  being  slain,"  continued  the  King. 

"  Xot  at  all  probable.  Sire." 

*•  In  the  first  case,  you  must  not  sjjeak  ;    in  the  second,  let 
no  paper  be  found  on  you  that  could  sjjeak." 

D'Artagnan    shrugged    his  shoulders  cavalierly,  and,  after 
taking  leave  of  the  King,  muttered: 

••  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  English  shower  ;   I  must  con- 
trive to  keep  under  the  siiout." 


CHAl'TER    LIV. 


M.    FOrgUET  S     IIOISKS. 

While  D'Artagnan  was  directing  his  steps  to  Planchet's,  his 
head  racked  and  daze.l  by  all  that  iiad  just  hai.pened  to  him, 
a  sc'cne  of  an  altogether  different  kind  — yet  not  unconnected 

with  the  conver.sation  between  the  musketeer  and  the  King 

was  being  enacted  elsewhere.  Indeed,  this  scene  was  taking 
Ijlare  entirely  away  from  I'aris,  in  a  house  in  the  village  of 
Sa,    i-Mande,  owned  by  Fouquet,  the  superintendent. 

The  minister  had  just  arrived  at  this  summer  residence  of 
his,  followed  by  liis  chief  clerk,  who  carried  an  enormous  port- 
folio stuffed  with  jiapers  to  be  e.xamined  or  to  be  signed. 

It  was  now  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  masters  had 
dined;  but  supper  was  being  got  ready  for  twenty  inferior 
guests. 

The  superintendent  did  not  pause  for  a  moment,  but,  with  a 
Mugle  bound,  cleared  the  threshold,  ran  across  the  apartments, 
and  reached  his  cabinet.  He  declared  his  intention  of  locking 
himself  in  for  the  purpose  of  workinrr^  .and  directed   that  he 
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should  not  bo  distiirlx'd  by  anybody  oi'  anvlliiiif,',  cxccjit  tlioro 
canip  an  t'X|ir<'ss  orclcr  troni  the  Kin;;. 

So  soon  as  l''oiii[nci  had  shut  liinisclf  up,  two  I'ootnion  wcro 
stationed  as  sentintds  in  front  of  tlic  door.  'I'licn  l'"oni)uot 
jiuslicd  a  bolt  which  dis|)lai('d  a  jtantd  that  walled  n|)  tlie 
ontraiu'e  and  incvcntcd  cvfis  tliin;,'  that  occiirn'd  in  tho  room 
from  beini,'  seen  or  heard.  it  w;is  somellun;^  verv  nnnsual  for 
Fon(inet  to  lock  himself  in  nn  lely  for  the  sake  of  liein^  locked 
in,  but  he  did  so  on  the  ])resent  occasion.  Next,  he  made 
strai.Lrht  for  his  biireau,  sat  down  before  it,  oiiened  tiie  jiort- 
folio,  and  be,i,'an  selecting  certain  documents  from  the  enormous 
mass  of  papers  it  contained. 

It  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes  after  he  had  entered  and 
taken  all  the  jirecautions  we  have  mentioned,  when  the  re- 
peated sounds  of  several  little  rhythmical  strokes  smote  uiion 
his  ear  and,  apparently,  ilistracted  his  altention.  Fou(|\iet 
raised  his  heail,  strained  his  ear  and  listened. 

'l"he  little  strokes  continued.      Then  the  hard-workini;  hnan 
cier  rose  somewhat   impatiently,  ami   walked    up  to  a   mirror 
from   behind   which  came  tlit;   blows,  struck  either  by  a  hand 
or  by  some  invisible  mechanism. 

The  mirror  was  a  larj^e  one  and  set  into  the  panel,  'i'hree 
others,  exactly  like  it,  yave  a  certain  air  of  symmetry  to  the 
apartment.  They  were  in  lui  respect  ditfereut  fiom  the  one 
before  which  he  stood. 

I'ndoubtedly  these  little  reiterated  strokes  were  intended  as 
asit,nial;  for  the  moment  Fou(piet  drew  near  the  <;lass  and 
listened  they   were   renewed. 

'•  ( >ho  I  "  murmured  the  superinten<lent ;  "who  can  it  ije  ? 
I  did  not  expect  any  (Jiie  to-day." 

And,  evidently  in  response  to  the  si_i,'nal,  he  i)ulled  at  a  gilt 
nail  in  the  fi'ame  of  the  mirror,  and  shook  it  three  times. 

Thereupon  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

■•  Mn  fill,  they  can  wait,"  said  he. 

lie  dived  into  the  ocean  of  papers  spread  out  before  him, 
and  again  became  absorbed  in  his  work.  With  incredible 
(juickness  and  marvellous  lucidity,  FoiKpiet  deciidiered  the 
longest  documents,  the  most  complicated  writings,  correcting 
and  annotating  them  with  a  pen  that  moved  as  if  it  were  in  a 
fever.  The  work  melteil  between  his  fingers.  Signatures, 
figures,  references  multii)lied  as  if  ten  clerks  with  ten  brains 
and    a   liundred    fin.<i:ers   were   en-ja^ed  oii  a  task  for    which 
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fivo    fiiiLjors    jiiid    a    gifat    intpUoct    showod    themselves   fiiUy 
ciililpeteiit. 

I'niKiiiet  never  iiiterruiited  liis  lalxirs  except  to  east  a  furtive 
l"nk.  ii()\v  and  tlien,  at  a  eloek  in  front  of  lijm. 

Ill' did  so  heeanse  lie  worked  neeordinf,'  to  system,  worked 
iliirinp:  a  certain  hour,  and  dwiiiii,'  this  hour'  accomplished 
more  than  another  man  coiilil  liave  done  in  a  day.  Conse- 
<|ii.Mit!y.  he  was  always  sure,  mdess  he  was  disturbed,  to  j,'et 
tlirou;,di  his  iahors  at  the  exact  period  which  liis  irresistible 
"neri,'y  iiad  lixed  as  their  limit.  IJut  in  the  midst  of  his 
ardent  toil,  the  clear  strokes  on  the  little  hell  Indiiiid  the 
mirror  sounded  once  more:  and  this  time  they 
hurried  and  urgent. 

"Confound  it!"  exclaimed  Foiiquet :  '-the  lady  is  evidentlv 
<,'ettin'.,'  impatient.  Let  me  see  —  it  must  he  the  countess  :  but, 
no.  the  countess  is  at  l.'amifouillet  and  will  be  there  for  the  next 
thie«>  days.  .Ml.  the  piesident's  wife!  \o,  .Madame  la  I'resi- 
deiite  would  not  rinj,'  so  authoritativelv  ;  she  would  do  so  with 
ninre  humility,  and.  after  tl  at,  wait  until  it  was  my  f,'ood 
phMsiire  to  receive  her.  it  is  plain  enou;,di  that,  though  I 
km.w  who  she  is  n't.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell  whirshe 
is.  .\iid  since  it  is  not  you,  maniuise,  cannot,  in  fact,  be  yon, 
a  ti^-  for  any  one  else  I  " 

And  although  the  bell  was  struck  again  and  again,  he  never 
moved.  Hut  after  a  cpiarter  of  an  hour  F(.m[iiet  became 
impatient  also,  and  the  rest  of  his  task  was  completed  with 
li-htiiing  s])eed.  Then  he  thrust  the  papers  back  into  the 
jiortfolio,  and  afi-er  giving  a  (piick  glaiic(>  at  his  looking-glass, 
while  the  little  strokes  wen^  becoming  now  more  rapid  an<l 
urgent  than  ever : 

"Who  the  mischief,"  he  cried,  "is  making  all  that  noise? 
lias  anything  happened?  Who  can  the  .\riadne  be  who  is  so 
eager  to  see  me  ?  " 

Thereupon  he  pressed  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  a  nail  parallel 
to  the  one  lie  had  pulled  out  before.  Immediately  the  mirror 
moved  aside  like  the  fold  of  a  door  and  revealed  a  deep  little 
closet,  in  which  the  superintendent  was  quicklv  lost,  shut  up, 
as  It  were,  in  a  large  box.  There  he  touched  another  spring.' 
when  a  block  of  the  wall  moved  aside  ;  he  passed  through  the 
"peniiig  and  the  block  closed  on  him  of  itself. 

Fouquet  next  descended  a  winding  staircase  with  a  score  of 
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])iissa^:o,  i)avocl  witli  tiiiKstoiies  aii<l  lit  by  rnii.oaled  loojt-holos. 
'I'lio  wijls  of  tliis  vault  w.Tf  lin.Ml  witli  til.'s,  and  tlit-  tinor  was 
(■arjiett'il. 

The  unilpri,'rr)\iii(l  jiassaf,'*'  ran  even  uiulor  tin'  sfrt'i-t  whuli 
scparatfil  tlio  FoiKpict  niaiisidu  from  tlio  I'air  <!<•  N'iiicoiiin's. 
At  the  fhil  of  it  was  a  windiii!,'  staircasf  parallt'l  to  tlie  ono 
by  wliich  tli<>  suii»M-iiit.>n(liMit  liad  (l.'s.ciKlfd,  lie  went  uji  this 
si'foiid  staiicase.  i>rt's>;.'il  a  spiin;^',  cntfifd  a  (dos«'l  hke  tli.i 
one  near  his  cabinet  and  passed  tlir(Hii,'li  it  into  a  clKunber 
that  was  absohitely  empty,  althon;,'h  fnrnished  witli  the 
utmost  elej,Mnce. 

When  he  was  inside,  he  looked  eartd'uUy  to  see  if  the  mirror 
had  (dosed  tii^'htly  behind  him,  and  eviiiently  satistied  that 
it  had,  he  unlocked  a  treblyd)arrrd  door  m  front  td'  him  with 
;i  little  silver-gilt  key.  The  door  led  into  a  handsome  cabinet, 
sumptuously  fnrnislied,  in  which  an  ex(|uisitely  beaiitif.il 
lady  was  sitting  upon  cushions.  As  soon  as  the  superintendent 
ajipeared,  she  rose  and  ran  to  meet-  him. 

"(iieat  lieavens!"'  cried  he,  starting  back  in  amazement, 
"  Madi.-"f>  la  Manpii.se  de  liellieresl  you  here  /  " 

•'  Ves,  inonsieiir,"  murmured  the  inaniuise,  -yes,  it  is  I." 

"  My  dear  manpiise  1 '"  ex(daimed  Fourpiet,  making  ready  to 
fali  at  her  feet.  "(Ireat  (lod  I  what  way  did  you  come? 
And  1  to  keep  vou  waiting  I '' 

"  Vou  have  kept  me  waiting  a  very  long  time  indeed,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  I  ought  to  feel  happy,  marciuise,  at  the  thought  that  you 

felt  the  time  long." 

'•  It  seemed  an  eternity,  monsieur.  Why,  1  rang  jnore  than 
a  score  of  times  !     Did  you  not  hear  ?  " 

"  How  pale  you  look,"niar(iuise  !  you  are  trembling." 
"  Did  you  not  hear,  then,  when  I  summoned  you  ?  "' 
'■  Oh,  I  heard  the  bell  distinctly,  madame ;  but  I  could  not 
come.  How  was  I  to  suppose  it  was  you,  after  you  had  re- 
pulsed me  so  cruelly  ?  Had  I  had  the  slightest  riuspicion  of 
the  happiness  that  awaited  me,  you  may  feel  assured  I  should 
have  left  everything  and  run  to  fall  at  your  feet,  as  I  am  doing 
now." 

The  marquise  looked  round  the  apartment. 

'•  Are  we  quite  alone,  monsieur  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  madame,  I  can  stake  my  life  on  that." 

a  v.^c.   v'.""..  T  see,  we  are."  said  the  marnui*'*^;  sadly. 
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"  Voii  sigh  '.'  " 

"What  uiystpnt's,   wlmt    procaiitiuiis  : "    situ   rctditcd    with 

sdiiif  hitteriit'ss.     ••  It   is  imsv  to  sec  von  arc  afraiil   lest  your 

.iiiiuurs  may  Ix"  Mi^ix-cicd  !  " 

'•  Wuuld  you  lu-cfiT  that  I  shoul.i  niakc  liiciu  |.ul)lic'."' 
"Oh,  no;    I  rt'f,Mi(l  you  as  a   person  ol   j^rtMt   (Ifiicacy."  she 

answorcd.  with  a  sniilf. 

"Come,  now,  inar(|uisc.  mo  rt'|iroarli('s.  I  entreat. " 

"  IvPproaches  ■/      \VIia»  riirht  have  I  to  reproaeh  you'.'" 

"  Cntortunately,    you     }'.ve     iK^ie.        Ilut     tell     nn;    —   you 

whom    I    liave  lo\ed   for   a  year   witliout  return    and    without 

hope 

••  ^'ou  are  mistaken.      Without    hoi)e,  yes;   witho\it  return, 
no.'' 

••  .Ml  !  according  to  my  idea  there  is  only  one  proof  of  real 
love,  and  that  jiroof  I  am  still  waitin-,'  for.'' 

'•  I  briu},'  it  witli  me,  monsieur." 

FoiKiuet  attempted  to  fold  lier  in  his  art  is.  but  she  freed 
lierstdf  with  a  j,'estiire. 

^  ••  Von  .seem  determined,  monsieur,  to  misumh'rstand  me 
always  and  to  refu.se  to  accept  the  sole  thinp  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  you  — my  devotion." 

••  Ah  I  you  do  not  love  me,  then  ;  devotion  is  only  a  virtue, 
love  is  a  passion."' 

'•  Flear  me,  monsieur.  F  beseech  you.  Surely  you  must 
understand  that  notliing  but  a  very  seVious  motive  could  have 
brought  me  liitlier  ?  '' 

"  ( th,  the  motive  is  notliing  to  me,  so  long  as  you  are  here, 
and  I  can  speak  to  yon  and  look  at  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are  riglit :  the  main  point  is  that  I  am  here, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  and  that  I  can  speak  to 

\oU." 

Fouquet  sank  on  his  knees. 

"  Speak,   niadame,  speak,'"   said  he,  "  I  am   eager  to    hear 

you." 

The  marquise  gazed  at  liim  with  a  singular  expression  of 
mingled  soilness  and  affection. 

"  Oil !  "  she  murmured  at  last.  '•  would  that  I  were  she  who 
has  the  right  to  see  you  every  moment,  to  speak  to  von  every 
Histant!  Would  that  I  were  able  to  watch  over  "you,  not 
needing  to  touch  mysterion.s  snrintrs  wheii  T  'e?;irf>  vr-.^r  ;-.r^=. 
dice,  jiot  expecting  to  see  the  man   I   love   appear  suddenly 
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befcre  me  like  a  pliantoin,  and  tlioii  vaiiisli  into  tlip  darkness 
ol  a  mystery  more  stranj,'e  than  even  that  whieh  herahled  his 
comint^  I     Oh  I  were  I  .siu'h  a  woman  I  shoidd  be  very  happy.'' 

"  Why,  manpuse,'"  said  Foinpiet,  smiling,  '•  it  hmks  as  though 
you  were  s})eaking  of  my  wife'."" 

'•  Yes,  it  i.s  certainly  of  her  I  am  sjioaking.'" 

"  Then,  manpiise.  you  need  nut  envy  her  lot.  Among  all  the 
women  with  whom  f  am  acipiainted,  Madame  Fou^iuet  is  the 
one  who  sees  me  least,  speaks  to  me  least,  and  has  the  least 
share  of  my  society.'' 

"  Still,  monsieur,  she  is  not  compelled  to  pre.ss  her  hand  on 
an  ornau;ent  behind  a  mirror  when  she  desires  your  company, 
nor  does  she  reeeive  an  answer  iu  the  form  of  a  mysterious, 
frightful  sound  nuide  by  a  bell  v.  licli  has  been  set  a-going  by 
some  incomi)reheusible  agency,  nor  have  yo\i  ever  forbidden 
her  to  search  for  the  secret  of  these  communications,  threaten- 
ing her  with  the  severance  of  all  your  relations  if  she  is  too 
curious,  as  you  have  done  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  been 
liere  before  me  and  may  be  here  after  me.'" 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  manpiise,  how  nnju^t  you  are  !  How  little 
you  are  aware  of  what  you  are  doing  when  you  protest  agaiusv 
"mystery!  Without  mystery  there  is  no  untroubled  lo-e,  and 
wiien  love  is  troubled  it  cannot  be  liappy.  lint  let  us  come  ♦ 
back  to  ourselves,  to  that  devotion  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  ;  or  rather,  leave  me  to  my  illusions,  maniuise  ;  let  me 
believe  that  that  devotion  is  really  love." 

"A  while  ago,'"  continued  the  marcpnse.  passing  over  her 
eyes  a  hand  a  Greek  sculi)tor  would  have  delighted  to  model, 
""a  while  ago  I  should  have  found  no  difliculty  in  talking  ;  my 
ideas  were  clear,  were  vigorous;  now  I  am  confused,  am 
agitated,  I  tremble.  I  am  afraid  the  news  I  bring  you  is 
very  bad."" 

••If  this  bad  news  has  led  you  hither,  manjuise,  then  it  is 
welcome  ;  or  rather,  inanpuse,  now  that  you  ai-e  here,  now  that 
vou  liave  confessed  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you,  let  us  lay  aside 
the  bad  news  and  talk  of  yourself."' 

••No,  no;  on  the  contrary,  fore  me  to  tell  it  to  you;  insist 
on  the  disclosure  of  it  this  very  instant;  insist  that  no  senti- 
mental considerations  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  Foiupiel, 
my  friend,  this  news  is  of  traii;icendent  importance." 

""  Von  astonish  me,  inaniuise  ;  nay,  more,  you  almo>t  alanu 
me ;  yon  are  so  serious-minded  and  circumspect,  and  know  so 
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Is  the  matter,  tlion, 


well  the  society  in  which  we  both  move. 
so  grave  ?  " 

"  (Jrave  indeed  !     Listen,"' 

"  Kilt  in  tlie  first  place,  how  did  you  come  here  ? "' 

'•  Yon  will  learn  that  afterward  ;  let  us  first  deal  with  the 
most  important  point  of  all." 

"  Continue,  maniuise.  I  implore  you ;  have  mercy  on  my  im- 
]patieiice." 

"  Are  yon  aware  that  M.  Colbert  has  been  appointed  inteud- 
ant  of  finance  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !     Colbert,  little  Colbert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Colbert,  little  Colbert."' 

'•  .Mazarin's  man-of-all-work  ?  " 

'*  Precisely." 

'•Well,  what  is  there  so  terrible  in  all  that,  marquise'' 
I  iion-h  —  httle  Colbert  inteudant !  Astonishing,  I  admit, 
but  nothing  to  be  frightened  about." 

"Do  you  believe  the  King  had  no  .eighty  reasons  for  con- 
lerniig  .such  a  post  on  the  man  ^,^Ml  have  been  iu  the  habit  of 
s!\  img  the  little  c.odhopper  ".' "' 

••  h'ut  are  you  quite  su^e  the  King  has  done  so?" 

'•  80  it  is  said." 

"  .Said  by  whom  ?  " 

"  Hy  everybody." 

'■  Everybody  is  nobody.  Do  you  knov-  of  any  well-informed 
person  who  says  it  ?  "' 

"  Madame  Vanel." 

'•  Ah,  you  have  frightened  me  at  last,"  said  Fouquet,  laugh- 
ing. "  In  fact,  if  any  one  should  be  well  informed,  it  is  the 
person  you  mention."' 

"  Do  not  speak  slightingly  of  poor  Marguerite,  M.  Fouquet, 
■  ■>r  siie  still  loves  you.'" 

••  You  don"t  say  so?  It  really  pas.scs  belief!  I  had  imag- 
H.ed  tliat  httle  Colbert,  as  you  called  him  just  now,  had 
'lased  that  love  of  hers  and  put  a  daub  of  ink  or  a  layer  of 
iiltii  in  its  place." 

••  Fouquet,  Fouquet,  is  it  thus  you  treat  the  women  you 
:iiwn(loir.'"' 

'•  ( >h,  now,  marquise,  you  are  not  really  going  to  undertake 
'ni'  defence  of  Madame  Vanel  ?" 

'•  >'cs,  I  a:n  ;  for  [  repeat  it,  she  still  loves  you,  and  the 
I'lijot  of  it  IS  that  she  wishes  to  save  you.'" 
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"  By  your  interposition,  niarqu's'".  Rather  adroit  of  her. 
No  other  angel  could  jilease  me  as  well  or  be  as  successful  in 
leading  nie  to  salvation.  Hut  are  you  acciuainted  with  Mai- 
guerile  ?  "' 

"  She  was  my  friend  at  the  convent.'' 

"  And  you  tell  ni.i  she  informed  you  that  M.  Colbert  has 
been  appointed  intendant  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  make  this  clear  to  me,  marquise.  Suppose  M.  Col- 
bert is  intendant.  In  that  case  he  is  my  subordinate,  my 
clerk     How  can  such  a  person  either  injure  or  annoy  me?" 

"  Apparently  you  do  not  reflect,  monsieur,"  answered  the 
marquise. 

'<  Eetiect  on  what  ?  " 

"  On  the  fact  that  >[.  Colbert  hates  you."' 

"  Hates  me  I  why,  heavens  above  us,  marquise,  where  have 
you  been  living  ?  Don't  you  know  that  every  one  hates  me,  and 
he,  of  course,  with  the  rest  ?  " 

"  But  more  than  the  rest."' 

"  I  suppose  so;  let  him." 

"  He  is  ambitious." 

"  Who  is  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  his  ambition  lias  no  bounds." 

"  I  can  easily  see  that,  since  he  took  such  pains  to  succeed 
me  in  Madame  Vanel's  favor.  ' 

"  And  he  did  succeed  you.     Beware  of  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  the  impudence  to  think  of  becom- 
ing superintendent  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  You  have  never  fearetl  that  he  might  liave  ?  " 

"Oh,"'  returned  F()U(juet,  "to  succeed  me  in  the  favor  of 
Madame  Vanel  is  one  thing,  to  succeed  me  in  the  favor  of  the 
King  is  another.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  buy  the  King  of  France 
as  it  is  to  purchase  the  wife  of  a  maitre  den  comptes." 

'•  \Miy,  monsieur,  everything  can  be  purchased,  either  with 
gold  or  by  intriguing."' 

"  Madame,  you  know  differently,  you  to  whom  I  have  offered 
millions."' 

"  You  should  have  offered  me,  instead  of  your  millions,  a 
genuine,  sincere,  and  single-hearted  love ;  1  might  have 
accepted  it.  So  you  see  that,  iu  a  certain  sense,  everything 
can  be  bought,  if  not  in  one  way,  then  in  another.' 

"  Then,  in  your  opinion,  M.  Colbert  is  thinking  of  asking  the 
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price  of  my  post  of  superintendent  ?  Don't  be  uneasy,  mar- 
(iuise  ;  he  has  n't  money  enough  to  pay  for  it." 

"  But  if  he  steal  it  from  you  '.' "' 

'■  Oh,  that 's  quite  a  different  thing.  Unhickily  for  him, 
before  carrying  the  fortress  he  must  either  demolish  the  out- 
works or  make  a  breach  in  them ;  now  I  am  devilishly  well 
fortified,  I  can  tell  you,  marquise." 

'•  I^y  your  outworks  I  presume  you  mean  your  creatures, 
your  friends  ?  " 

"  Decidedly." 

"  Is  M.  d'Eymeris  one  of  your  creatures  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  M.  Lyodot  one  of  your  friends  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  M.  de  Vanin  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  can  do  what  they  like  with  him,  but  —  " 

"  But  ?  " 

"  Let  them  not  dare  to  meddle  with  the  others." 
^ "  Then,  if  you  do  not  want  to  have  them  meddle  with  M. 
d'Eymeris  and  M.  Lyodot,  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  to  it !  " 

"  Who  threatens  them  ?  " 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  now  ?  " 

"  ^Vith  the  profoundest  attention,  marquise." 

"  And  not  interrupt  me  ?  " 

"  Speak." 

"  Well,  Marguerite  sent  for  me  this  mornins." 

"  Ah ! "  * 

'•  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  she  want  with  you  ?  " 

"  '  I  do  not  dare,'  said  she,  '  to  call  on  M.  Fouquet  myself.' " 

"  P.shaw  !  why  should  n't  she  ?  Did  she  think  I  should  have 
uiibraidedher  '.'  Goodness  !  how  the  poor  woman  is  mistaken  ! '' 

••  •  Do  you  see  him,  and  tell  him  he  must  be  on  his  guard 
:i},'ain.st  M.  de  Colbert.' '' 

"  \Vhat !  warning  me  to  be  on  my  guard  against  her  lover  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  .she  still  loves  you." 

"  What  comes  next,  marquise  ".'  " 

"  '  M.  de  Colbert,'  she  added,  •  came  two  days  ago  to  inform 
me  that  he  had  been  ajjpointed  intendant.' " 

'•  I  said  to  you  before,  marquise,  that  M.  de  Colbert  will  be 
■nove  m  my  power  than  ever  if  he  has  been  made  intend- 
nut." 
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"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  all :  Marguerite,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  Madame  d'Evineris  and  Madame  Lyodot.'' 

"  Ves." 

"  Well,  M.  de  CJolbert  asked  her  many  searching  questions 
as  to  the  fortunes  of  their  husbands  autl  the  extent  of  tlieir 
devotion  to  you."' 

"  Oh,  as  to  these  two  gentlemen,  I  can  answer  for  them  : 
they  will  be  devoted  to  me  so  h)ng  as  they  have  a  breath  of 
life." 

"  Then  a  visitor  was  announced,  and  Madame  Vanel  had  to 
leave  M.  Colbert  for  a  few  moments.  Now  you  know  M.  Col- 
bert never  wastes  his  time.  When  the  new  intendant  was 
ahjue,  he  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and,  as  there  was  some 
paper  on  the  table,  he  began  to  jot  down  notes." 

"  Notes  on  D'Eymeris  and  Lyodot?  " 

'•  Exactly." 

"  I  should  be  curious  to  know  their  nature." 

"  I  have  brought  them  to  you." 

"  Eh  '.'  Madame  Vanel  laid  her  hands  on  (^olbert's  notes  and 
sent  theni  to  me  '.'  " 

"  No,  but  by  a  chance  that  looks  like  a  miracle,  she  got 
held  of  the  duplicates." 

"  How  did  she  manage  it '.' 

"  Listen.     I  told  you  Colbert  found  paper  on  the  table  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Aud  wrote  on  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  pencil  was  a  lead-pencil  ;  consequently  it  was  hard ; 
the  marking  on  the  first  sheet  was  black ;  tiiat  on  the  one 
under  it  wliite." 

"And  what  happened?" 

"  III'  tore  off  the  first  sheet,  and  Tievcr  thought  of  the  second." 

'•Well?" 

"  Well,  what  he  had  written  on  the  rirst  sheet  could  be  read 
on  the  second.  Madame  Vanel  read  it,  and  at  once  sent  for 
me." 

"  Ah ! " 

"  Then,  when  she  felt  assured  that  I  was  devoted  to  you,  she 
gave  me  the  paper  and  told  me  all  the  secrets  of  this  house  of 
yours." 
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iisked   Fouquec,   becoming,'  somewhat 

read  it." 


"  And  this   paper 
agitated. 

"^Here  it  is,  monsieur,"  said  the  marquise  ; 
F'ouquet  read : 

"  '  N'imes  of  the  fnniurs  (,f  the  rrvrnue  to  h,-  rondemned  by 
the  Cluimhvr  of  .lustue:  irEijinirh,  a  frimd  of  M.  F  ■ 
f^;/odot,  a  frlfiiid  of  Jf.  /-'.  :   !>,■   V<niiii,  uhHj :  '  '' 

"  D'Eymeris  !  Lyodot .'  •  cried  Foufiuet,  reading  the  note 
again. 

'•  Friends  of  M.  F.,"  said  the  marquise,  pointing  at  them  with 
her  finger. 

"But  what  is  the  meaning  of  tliese  word.-, :  'To  be  con- 
demned by  the  Chamber  ot  Justice  •?  "' 

''  Upon  my  word,  tliey  seem  plain  enougli  to  me.  But  yon 
liave  not  finished.     Read  on." 

Fouquet  continued  : 

••  •'  The  two  first  to  drath,  tlio  third  to  dismissal,  nhnfj  with 
M.ir  d'/I,n(temoiit  and  ]}>■  l„  Vnlrtfr,  whose  estates  will  be 
'iKifisruted.'' 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  Fouquet,  "  D'Eymeris  and  Lyodot  to 
death  :  to  death  !  But  though  tlie  (,'iiamber  of  Justice  may 
•ondemn  them  to  death,  the  King  will  never  ratify  tlie  sen- 
tence, and  they  cannot  be  executed  without  the  signature  of  the 
King." 

•'  Tlie  King  has  made  M.  Colbert  intendant." 

'n)h  !  "  exclaimed  Fouquet,  feeling  as  if  an  abyss  had  nist 
opened  at  his  feet,  "impossible!  imjwssible !  But  some  one 
lias  passed  a  pencil  over  the  marks  left  by  ( 'olbert's  V  '" 

"  It  was  I.     I  was  afraid  the  first  tracing  might  rub  out." 

"Oil  I  I  shall  learn  everything  i  " 

"  You  Avill  learn  nothing,  monsieur.  You  despise  your  ene- 
mies too  much  to  succeed  in  doing  so." 

"Oh,  excuse  me,  my  dear  marquise.  Of  course  I  believe 
Al.  Colbert  to  be  my  enemy,  and  1  acknowledge  that  he  is  a 
iiKin  to  be  feared.  But  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  deal  with 
l.im,  and  since  you  are  here,  since  vou  I'lave  assured  me  of  your 
'N^votion,  and  given  me  a  hint  that  you  love  me:  in  a  word, 
-nice  we  are  alone  —  " 

;■  I  came  to  save  you,  M.  Fouquet,  and  not  to  ruin  myself," 
-^iid  the  marquise,  rising  ;  "  be  warned,  then—  " 

"  In  good  truth,  marquise,  you  are  far  too  much  alarmed,  and 
unless  your  alarm  is  genuine—  " 
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'<  This  M.  Colbert  ha.s  a  Machiavellian  heart  I  Be  on  your 
giiartl  I '' 

"  Antl  what  have  I  ?"  inciuired  Fominet,  also  rising. 

"  You  ?  Oh,  you  liave  .simply  a  noble  heart.  Be  on  your 
guard ! " 

'•  And  therefore  ?  " 

"  And  therefore,  my  friend,  I  have  done  what  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  do,  althoujjli  I  risked  my  reputation.      .Xdieu." 

"  No,  not  adieu,  "u  re  coir  '.  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  marquise. 

And  after  givini;  her  hand  to  Foiuniet  to  kiss,  she  marched 
resolute'y  to  the  door,  the  superintendent  not  venturing  to  bar 
her  passage. 

As  for  Foiujuet,  with  head  bowed  down  and  a  face  clouded 
with  cai  ,  he  returned  by  the  subterranean  path  along  which 
ran  the  metal  wires  that  communicated  with  the  two  houses, 
transmitting  through  two  mirrors  the  desires  and  appeals  of 
two  correspondents. 
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FouQUET  hurried  back  to  his  apartments  through  the  under- 
ground passage  and  closed  the  mirror  behind  him.  Just 
when  he  hail  entered  his  cabinet  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door,  and  a  well-known  voice  shouted  : 

"  Oj)en,  monsieur,  open,  I  beseech  you." 

Fouquet  rapidly  put  everything  in  as  good  order  as  he  was 
able,  so  that  his  absence  and  exi-itenient  might  not  be  noticed; 
lie  scattered  papers  over  his  desk,  took  up  a,  pen,  and  inquired 
through  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time : 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  What  I  do  you  not  recognize  me,  monsieur  ?  "  the  voice 
answered. 

"  I  should  think  I  did,  my  friend,"  muttered  Fouquet  in  au 
aside,  "  I  recognize  you  perfectly." 

Then  aloud : 

"  It 's  Gourville,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Whv.  ves.  monsieur."' 
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Fouquet  rose,  gave  a  last  look  at  the  glass,  went  to  the  door, 
and  drew  the  boll.     (lourville  entered. 

"  Ah,  nionseigneur,  niouseigueur,  how  could  3'ou  be  so 
cruel !  " 

'•  In  what  way  ?  " 

'•  I  have  been  entreating  you  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
In  let  nie  in,  and  you  never  even  answered." 

•'  Now  once  for  all,  let  me  tell  you  I  don't  care  to  be  disturbed 
when  I  "ni  working ;  and  although  I  may  make  you  an  excep- 
tion,  I  wish  my  orders  to  be  resi)ected  by  others."' 

"  nionseigneur,  as  matters  are  now  I  would  have  shattered, 
broken  to  pieces,  overturned  orders,  and  walls,  and  bolts,  and 
bars  to  get  at  you." 

"  Ah  !  something  has  happened  ?  " 

"  I  warrant  you  there  has,  monseigneur." 

"  What  is  it '.'  "  asked  Fouquet,  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
evident  agitation  of  his  most  trusted  confidant. 

"  A  secret  Chamber  of  Justice  has  been  constituted,  mon- 
seigneur." 

••  I  am  well  aware  of  that.     But  has  it  met,  (Jourville  ".' '' 

"  It  has  not  only  met,  but  it  has  ](assed  sentence  — "' 

•'  Passed  sentence  !  "  repeated  the  superintendent,  turning 
]»a]e,  anu  with  a  .shudder  li«  could  not  repress,  "  passed  sen- 
tence.    Sentence  on  whom  '.'  " 

'•  On  two  of  your  friends."' 

■'  Lyodot  and  D'Eymeris  ?  "' 

"  Ves,  monseigneur."' 

"  But  sentence  of  what  ?  " 

"  Sentence  of  death." 

"  Actually  passed  sentence  of  death !  Oh  !  you  are  mis- 
taken, Gourville,  it  is  not  possible." 

"  Here  is  the  copy  of  the  sentence.  The  King  will  sign  it 
ti»-day,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already."' 

Fouquet  eagerly  seized  the  paper,  read  it,  and  handed  it 
back  to  Gourvilie. 

"  The  King  will  not  sign  it,"  said  he. 

Gourville  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  not  be  so  sure  of  that,  monseigneur ;  ]Vr.  Colbert  is  a 
bold  adviser." 

'•  Colbert  again  ! "'  cried  Fouquet.  "  Why  does  that  name 
torture  my  ears  at  every  turn  for  the  last  two  or  three  days? 
Yuu  are   giving  far  too  much   importance,    Gourville,    to    so 
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trivial  a  porson.  Let  ColI)eit  aijp'^.ir.  I  will  face  liiiii :  lot 
liiiii  lift  Ills  head,  and  I  will  crush  him.  Hut  yon  uiKhMstand 
vei'v  well  I  must  have  something  palpable  Ijet'oie  me  if  1 
am  to  fa('<'  it,  must  have  a  surface  \ipou  which  I  can  plant  my 
foot  if  I  am  to  trample  on  it." 

"Have  ])atience,  nionseigneur ;  you  do  not  know  what  an 
able  man  ('oll)ert  is.  Study  him,  and  st\iily  him  at  once. 
This  dark  financier  resembles  one  of  those  meteors  which  the 
eye  sees  onl}-  dimly  before  its  fatal  sweep  downward;  when  it 
is  felt,  death  is  at  hand." 

"  (lourville,  you  really  go  too  far,"  said  Foucpiet,  smiling. 
"  Do  not  be  otfended,  my  friend,  if  1  am  not  so  easily 
frightened  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  Colbert  a  meteor  I  — 
Then,  curhlfii  I  we  '11  find  out  something  about  this  meteor. 
( 'ome,  now,  I  want  acts,  not  words.     What  has  he  been  doing  '.' "' 

>•  He  has  ordered  the  Paris  executii>ner  to  construct  two  gib- 
bets," answered  (»o\irville,  (piietly. 

l''oufiuet  r."'sed  his  head  ;  there  was  a  glare  in  his  eyes. 

"  .Vre  you  suie  of  what  you  are  saying  ".'  "  lie  cried. 

''  This  proves  it,  monseigneur." 

And  Gourville  handed  him  a  note  sent  by  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the   Hotel  de  V'ille  who  was  a  creature  of  Fou(piet. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"'  murmured  tl»e  minister,  "  they  are  build- 
ing the  scaffold.  Hut  the  King  has  not  signed  the  sentence, 
Gourville,  the  King  will  not  sign  it." 

'•  I  can  soon  find  that  out,"  answered  tlourville. 

"  How  ? " 

''  If  the  King  has  signed  it,  the  gibbets  will  be  brought  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to-night,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  their 
work  to-morrow  morning." 

"  No,  no,  no  I "  cried  Fouquet  again.  "  You  are  all  de- 
ceived, and  are  trying  to  deceive  me  also.  Why,  only  two 
days  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  Lyodot,  and  only  three  days  ago 
poor  I)"Eynieris  sent  me  a  present  of  some  Syracuse  wine  I " 

"What  does  that  ])rove?"  answered  Gourville,  "except 
that  the  Chamber  of  Justice  met  secretly,  delil)erated  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused,  and  that  the  entire  trial  was  over  be- 
fore they  were  arrested."' 

"  Then  thev  have  been  arrested  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  But  where,  when,  how  ?  "' 

"  Lyodot  yesterday   at  daybreak ;    D'Eymeris  at  nightfall 
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the  day  Ijefore,  when  returning  from  the  house  of  liis  mistress. 
'I'hcir  disappearance  did  not  excite  any  attention  until  ('(dbcrt 
raised  the  mask  suddenly  and  made  the  thing  i)ublii'.  They 
aie  at  this  very  moment  proclaiming  it  by  sound  of  trumpet 
tlirough  the  streets  of  Taris ;  and  in  fiwt,  monseigneur,  you 
would  seem  to  be  nearly  the  only  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
matter." 

Fouquet  began  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  his  anxiety 
becoming  more  and  more  jjainful. 

''  What  do  you  intend  doing,  monseigneur  ?  "  asked  Gour- 
ville. 

"  If  things  are  as  you  say,  I  will  go  to  the  Louvre,"  cried 
the  superintendent.  "  Hut  I  will  first  call  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.     If  I  find  the  sentence  has  been  signed,  we'll  see."' 

(iourville  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'•  Incredulity,"'  he  exclaimed,  '•  thou  art  the  plague  of  all 
great  minds  ! " 

"  Gourville  !  " 

"  Yes,"'  he  continued,  <'  and  thou  ruinest  them  in  a  moment, 
just  as  in  a  moment  contagion  destroys  the  most  vigorous  con- 
stitutions." 

••  Let  U3  start,"  cried  Fouquet.  "  Order  the  door  to  be 
(ipcned,  Gourville." 

"  Be  careful,"'  answered  his  friend.  "  M.  TAbbe  Fouquet  is 
there." 

"Ah!  my  brother,"  returned  the  superintendent,  in  a  tone 
of  annoyance,  "he  is  there,  is  he?  Then  he  has  heard  some 
bad  news  which  he  takes  a  delight  in  bringing  me,  according 
to  his  custom.  Dinhlc .'  if  my  brother  is  there,  Gourville, 
matters  must  be  going  on  badly.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so 
i)efore  ?  I  should  have  believed  you  more  readily  if  you  had 
done  so." 

"  Oh,  monseigneur,  do  not  slander  your  brother,"'  said  Gour- 
ville, laughing.  "  His  visit  has  no  evil  purpose,  I  assure 
yon." 

'•  So  you  would  speak  in  favor  of  that  heartless,  hairbrained 
spendthrift  ?  " 

'•  He  knows  you  are  rich." 

"  He  wishes  for  my  ruin." 

"  No ;  he  wishes  for  your  purse,  that  is  all." 

"  No  more  of  that.  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  month 
from  me  durinff  the  last  two  vears  !     You  doubt  it  ?      Cnrhlp.u  I . 
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r  ought  to  know,   I   li;i(l  to  piiy  the  jiioney  and   I  iini  jiretty 
good  at  figures." 

(Joiiiville  cliufkled  slyly. 

"Oh.  I  know  what  you're  thinking,''  continued  the  super- 
intendent; '-it  was  the   King  wild  leally   paid.     A  poor  joke, 
tiourville,  and  this  is  not  a  time  tor  joking." 
"  Don't  get  angry,  nionseigneur.'' 
"  Well,  let  It  pass.      Hut  let   some  one   \v. 
away.      I  have  not  a  sou." 

(iourviiie  was  al)o>it  to  step  to  the  door. 

'•  He  has  n't  been  near  me  for  a  mo!ith,"  Fomiuet  went  on, 
"  why  eould  n't  he  have  stayed  away  for  two  ?  " 

"  l?eeanse  lie  repents  keeping  bad  eomjjany  and  prefers 
yours  to  that  ui  his  bravoes." 

"  Tliaiiks  for  the  compliment.  You  are  turning  into  a  queer 
.sort  of  advocate,  (Jourville  ;  you  are  not  very  particular  if  you 
are  willing  to  become  the  advocate  of  the  Ablx^  Fou(|uet !  "'" 

"Oh,  every  man  has  his  good  points;  yes,  and  his  useful 
points,  monseigneur." 

"Can  the  bravoes  my  brotiier  hires  and  makes  drunk  be  of 
any  earthly  use  to  anybody  '.'      I'rove  that,  if  you  are  able." 

"  A  time  may  come,  monseigneur,  when  \m\  will  consi<ler 
yourself  very  lucky  to  have  these  rascals  near  at  hand.'' 

"  So  you  would  have  me  make  friends  with  M.  I'Abbe  '' '' 
inquired  Fouquet,  ironically. 

'•  I  would  have  you  avoid  (puirrelling  with  a  liundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  desperadoes,  who,  by  holding  their  rapiers 
point  to  i)oint  and  hilt  to  hilt,  could  form  a  cordon  of  steel 
capable  of  surrounding  three  thousaml  men."' 

Ft)uquet  flashed  a  keen  glance  at  (Jourville,  ami,  passing  in 
front  of  him,  said  : 

"  You  are  right."  Then  t\irning  to  the  footman  in  attend- 
ance, he  added  :   "  Show  >[.  TAbbe  Fouquet  in." 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  abbe  stood  ui)on  the  threshold, 
nuiking  the  most  profound  salutations. 

He  was  between  forty  and  forty-tive  years  old,  half  church- 
man and  half  soldier,  half  bully  and  hall  j.riest.  Anyone 
who  saw  him  felt  tliat,  even  though  he  had  no  sword  by  his 
side,  he  had  pistols  stowed  away  about  him  somewhere. 

Fouquet  bowetl  to  liim  with  the  air  of  a  minister  rather  than 
with  that  of  an  elder  brother. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me,  M.  I'Abbe  ?  "  said  he. 
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"  Oh  !  to  spejik  to  mc  in  such  a  tone  as  that,  brother  I" 

<•  I  spoak  to  you  in  that  tone,  monsicnr,  because  1  am  in  a 
^jreat  hurry.' 

The  abbe  looked  slyly  at  Gourvilleand  uneasily  at  his  brother. 

"  I  have  to  pay  three  hundred  i)istoles  to  M.  de  I{re>,'i  to- 
night. A  debt  contracted  at  play,  and,  therefore,  a  debt  of 
lionor,  brother.'' 

"  Nothing  more  ?  "  ;..  k-I  Koufiuet,  wiio  knew  his  brother 
would  never  liave  disturbed  hun  for  such  a  triHe  as  that. 

"  A  thousand  to  my  butcher,  wiio  will  send  in  no  more 
supplies." 

"  Nothing  more  '.'  " 

"  Twelve  hundred  to  my  tailor,"  continued  the  abbe.  <'  The 
rascal  has  actually  forced  me  to  ,^enil  back  seven  suits  he  had 
made  for  my  servants.  The  result  is  my  liveries  look  so  shabbv 
that  my  mistress  is  talking  of  taking  one  nf  the  revenue  farmers 
111  Miy  phu'e,  and  that  would  be  a  humiliation  for  the  Church." 

••  Anything  el.se  '.'  "  said  l>\)uqiu't. 

"  Vou  must  have  remarked,  monsieur,"  continued  the  abbe, 
humbly,  <'  that  I  have  asked  nothing  for  myself." 

"  Your  delicacy  is  something  wonderful,  monsieur,"  rei)lied 
Fouquet ;  "  .so  y(m  see  I  am  waiting  until  you  do —  " 

The  minister  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Twelve  hundred  pistoles  to  a  tailor  ! "  said  he.  "  Is  not 
that  a  rather  large  sum  to  be  spent  on  clothes  ?  " 

"I  have  a  hundred  men  in  my  service,"  answered  the  abbe', 
loftily.     "  It  takes  something  to  maintain  them,  I  fancy." 

"  A  hundred  men!"  exclaimed  Fouquet.  "Arc  you  a 
Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin  that  you  recjuire  to  be  guarded  by  a  hun- 
dred men  ?  What  use  are  these  hundred  men  to  you  ?  Tell  me." 

"And  it  is  you  who  ask  me  such  a  question  as  that?" 
rejoined  the  abbe.  "  Ask  me  why  I  keep  a  hundred  men  ? 
Ah  :  how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it?  " 

••  Ves,  I  ask  you  such  a  question  as  that.  What  can  you 
want  with  a  hundred  men  ?     Answer." 

'•  All :  to  have  a  thankless  brother  ! "  continued  the  abbe, 
moved  almost  to  tears. 

••  Ex|)lain  yourself." 

"  Wliy,  monsieur,  if  I  thought  only  of  myself,  a  single  valet 
would  satisfy  all  my  wants.  Nay,  if  I  did  not  think  of  others, 
I  should  not  need  any  servant  at  all.     But  you,  you  who  have 
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your  (It'fencft  I  A  hiiiidred  men!  —  you  would  ncod  ton  tliou- 
Siind.  If  I  luaint.iin  u  huudn-d  men,  I  do  so  to  prevent  .iiiy  one 
from  (hvriiiK'  to  nii.se  his  voice  ivgiiinst  you  anion;,'  the  crowds 
that  haunt  tlie  jiublic  places  of  the  city.  Uut  for  nie,  mon- 
sieur, you  would  he  overwJielmed  with  impreeations,  you 
would  he  abused  like  a  pickpocket,  you  could  not  last  a  week, 
no,  not  a  sin^'le  wck,  mctnsieur.      Now  do  you  understand  7" 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  such  a  dnui^ditv  chamiiion,  M. 
l-Abhc."  '      ■ 

'•He  doubts  my  word!  Well,  hear  wliat  happened  lately. 
Yesterday  a  man  was  bar^'ainini,'  about  the  jirice  of  a  lien  in 
tlie  Hue  de  la  iliuhette  —  "' 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  oouhl  do  me  any  harm,  M.  TAbbe." 

"  Hut  it  could.  The  lien  was  not  fat.  The  purcdia.ser  re- 
fused t.-  ony  eighteen  sous  Un-  it.  He  said  he  could  not  afford 
to  t.,'ive  eighteen  sous  for  the  skin  of  a  lien  cut  of  which  M. 
Foucpiet  had  managed  to  get  all  the  fat." 

'•  \V'liat  hajipeiied  then  '.'  " 

"  Kvery  one  laughed,"  continued  the  abbe,  "  lauglied  at  your 
expense,  murt  ilr  ti>i:s  /rs  '/in/i/i-s  !  and  the  rabble  crowded 
round  the  buft'oon,  whoadtled:  '  (iive  me  a  hen  fed  by  M. 
Colbert,  and  I'll  pay  you  whatever  you  ask."  At  once  there 
was  a  general  cla]){)ing  of  hands.  A  hideous  insult !  an  insult 
scandalous  enougli  to  force  a  brotlier  to  veil  his  face  in  shame." 

Foutpiet  reddened. 

"And  so  you  veiled  yours,  monsieur';'"  said  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"  No,  for  I  liad  stationed  one  of  my  men  among  the  crowd," 
the  abbe  went  on  ;  "  a  new  recruit  fresh  from  the  province,  a 
certain  M.  de  Menneville  to  whom  1  have  become  very  much 
attached.     He  forced  his  way  up  to  the  joker,  crving  — 

'''  Mllleharh's!  I'll  h,,vc"a  cut  at  you,  Master  Tickle-her- 
ring, you  Colbert  rascal  !  ' 

"'  And  I  '11  soon  maki'  minci-meat  of  you,  you  Fompiet  vil- 
lain!' the  wag  retorted.  Then  they  fell  to"^in  front  of  the 
pastry  cook's,  a  hedge  of  curious  spectators  around  them,  and 
live  hundred  more  at  the  windows." 

"  How  did  it  end  '.'  "  asked  Fouquet. 

"  End,  monsieur  ?  Why,  my  Menneville  spitted  him,  the 
gaping  crowd  looking  on  in  amazement,  and  then  said  to  the 
pastry  cook :  '  You  can  have  this  turkey,  my  friend  j  he  is 
f«tter  than  vou'"  b.>n  ' 
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"  And  now  you  kimw  l„,\v  I  spend  inv  income,"  criel  tliH 
;il)l).-,  triuinphimtly;  ••  I  spend  it  in  sni.porting  the  honor  of 
tin-  family,  monsieur." 

hiiKpiet   lunii,'  his  he;iii. 

'•  And  I  liiive  a  hniidred  fellows  as  good  as  Menneville  " 
((intiniied   the  abhtv  ' 

'•  Von  must  feel  proud,"  said  Kompiet.  "  Well,  haud  in 
your  aeconnt  to  (Jourviiie  and   remain  here  to-night." 

••  Will  tlit're  l)e  a  su|)per  ?  " 

••  Oil,  yes.  there  will  he  a  supper." 

'•  I'.nt  is  not  tlie  e;i.shier'.s  otHce  <  losed '.'  " 

"(Jourville  will  open   it  for    you.     Leave    me,  M.    I'Abbe 
h'live    nu'."  ' 

The  alihe  l)owed  to  the  ground. 

•'  We  are  friends,  then,  are  we  not?  "'  said  he. 

'•  Ve.s,  friends.     Come  here,  (Jourville." 

'•  Are  yon  going  out '.'     Then  you  won't  be  at  supper?" 

'•  I  '11  return  in  an  hour,  lio  not  be  uneasy  alK.ut  your 
supper." 

Then,  in  an  uiulertone  to  (lourville  : 

"Order  them  to  harness  my  English  horses,"  said  he,  "and 
tell  them  to  drive  to  Paris  and  stop  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 


CHAPTER    LVI. 


M.   DK  LA  Fontaine's   wine. 

('AUKiAfJEs  were  setting  down  the  giiests  of  FoMqust  at 
Saiut-.Mande  and  the  entire  household  was  feverishly  busy 
>vi(h  the  preparations  for  supper  during  the  time  the  superin- 
temlenfs  swift  horses  were  galloping  on  the  high  road  to 
I 'alls.  Fou-iuet  drove  along  the  quays,  wishing  to  meet  as 
tinv  people  as  possible  on  his  route,  and  reached  the  Hotel  de 
\  ilie  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  He  alighted  at  the  corner  of 
tilt'  Itue  du  Long-Pont  and  walked  to  the  Place  de  Greve, 
accompanied  by  Gourville. 

^  dust  as  they  were  entering  it,  their  attention  ^as  attracted 
",v  a  rather  good-looking  man,  dressed  ii:  black  and  violet 
.1"  was  about  to  get  into  a  hired  conveyance,  and  was  direct- 
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a  basket  filled  with  bottles  he  had  just  purchased  at  the  "  Imarje 
tie  Notre-Dniiif.''^ 

"  Stop  I  why,  it  "s  Vatel,  my  stew,  rd  ! ''  said  Fouquet  to 
(ioiirvilU». 

••  "\'es,  monseigneur,"  answered  the  'atter. 

"  What  can  he  be  doing  at  the  '  Imaije  de  Notre-Dame '  ?  " 

'•  Hiiying  wine,  I  suppose." 

"  \Vhat  1  buying  wine  for  me  at  a  tavern  ?  "  said  Fouquet. 
"  My  cellars  must  be  in  very  poor  condition  !  " 

lie  advanced  toward  the  steward,  who  was  picking  up  the 
bottles  and  caio'fnlly  arranging  them  in  the  carriage. 

''  Hullo,  Vatel! "'  he  called,  in  the  tones  of  a  master. 

'•Take  care,  monseigneur,"  said  Gourville,  "you  may  be 
recognized.'' 

"  Well,  supposing  I  am,  what  do  I  care  ?    Vatel ! "' 

The  man  in  black  and  violet  turned  round. 

He  had  a  mild  and  kindly  but  expressionless  face,  the  face 
of  a  mathematician  withouh  its  pride.  :V  certain  fire  sparkled 
in  his  eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile  played  on  his  lips ;  but  an 
observer  woidd  have  (juickly  noticed  that  the  fire  was  not 
illuniinating  and  that  the  smile  had  no  meaning. 

Vatel  laughed  like  a  vacant-minded  man  and  amused  himself 
like  a  child. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  was  calling  him  he  turned. 

'•  Ah,'*  said  he,  "  is  it  you,  monseigneur?"' 

"  Ves,  it  is.  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  there  ?  Is  that 
wine  I  see  ?  buying  wine  at  a  tavern  in  the  Place  de  Greve  ! 
This  is  even  worse  than  if  you  Iwught  it  at  the  I'oiniiie  de 
J'lii  or  the  Jidrreini.f-i'crty.'' 

"  But,  monseigneur,"  replied  Vatel,  serenely,  after  hurl- 
ing an  angry  glance  at  Gouiviile,  "what  business  have  you 
with  me  here  ?  Have  you  had  any  fault  to  find  with  my 
cellar '.' '' 

•'  Certainly  not,  Vatel,  certainly  not ;  but  —  " 

'•  Hut !   but  what  ?  " 

(rourville  nudged  the  superintendent's  elbow. 

"  Don't  get  angiy,  Vatel  ;  I  thoug'  t  my  cellar  —  I  mean 
your  cellar  —  sufficiently  well  supplied  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  '  ImiKje  de  Not  re- Dame.'' "' 

"  Indeed,  monsieur  !  "  said  Vatel,  disdainfully  dropping  the 
♦•  monseigneur."     "  Yes,  your  cellar  is  so  well  supplied  that 
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when  some  ot  your  guests  dine  with  you  they  have  notliing  to 
drink." 

Fouquet  stared  in  amazement,  first  at  Gourville,  then  at 
Vatel. 

"  What 's  that  you  're  saying  ?  " 

"  I  am  saying  that  your  butler  lias  not  wines  suitable  to  all 
tastes,  monsieur,  and  so  M.  Pellisson,  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  and 
M.  Conrart  never  take  anything  when  they  visit  you.  These 
gentlemen  do  not  like  strong  wines ;  what  would  you  have  me 
do,  then  ? "' 

"  Hut  what  have  you  done  ?  '" 

"  What  have  I  done "'  I  know  they  are  very  fond  of  a  cer- 
tain rin  de  Joujidj,  for  they  come  here  to  drink  it  once  every 
week.  Now  you  know  why  I  have  bought  wine  at  the  '  Innnin 
(I I'  Xotre-Damf,'  do  j'ou  not '.'" 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Indeed,  Fouquet  was 
almost  aftected. 

Vatel  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say,  and  evidently  was  warm- 
ing up  to  the  business  in  hand. 

"  I  suppose  the  next  thing  you  "11  do.  monseigneur,  will  be 
1  scoid  me  for  purchasing  the  cider  M.       ret  drinks,  when  lie 

•les  with  you,  in  the  Rue  Planche-Mibray  ?  " 

'' Loret  drinks  cider  in  my  house,  does  he?''  a.sked  Fou- 
(piet,  laugh! I. . 

'•  Yes,  undoubtedly,  monsieur ;  he  would  not  take  such 
pleasure  in  dining  with  you  if  he  did  n't'' 

"Vatel,"  cried  Fouquet,  pressing  his  hand,  "you  are  an 
honest  man !  Thank  you,  Vatel.  for  understanding  that  in  my 
house  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  M.  Conrart,  and  Jf.  Lore!  are  the 
equals  of  dukes  and  peers  and  princes,  and  superior  to  myself. 
A'atel,  you  are  a  good  servant,  and  I  double  your  salary." 

Vatel  did  not  seem  at  all  grateful.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders    -lightly,  and  murmured  these  sublime  words: 

"  To  be  thanked  for  having  done  one's  duty  is  a  humili- 
ation !  " 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Gourville,  drawing  Fouquet's  attention 
to  another  object  by  a  gesture. 

He  pointed  to  a  low  cart  drawn  by  .ur  horses,  in  which 
two  gibbets,  clamped  with  iron  and  b.,.aid  together,  back  to 
back,  by  means  of  chains,  were  rocking  backward  and  forward, 
wliile  an  archer,  seated  on  the  broadest  part  of  the  beam,  was 
enduring  as  well  as  he  could  the  gibes  of  a  crowd  of  young 
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vagabonds  who  liad  managed  to  detoct  the  desliiiation  of  tlie 
gibbets  and  wlio  were  escorting  them  lo  the  ilotcl  de  Ville. 

Fouquet  gave  a  start. 

'■'  You  see  the  matter  has  been  decided,"  said  Gourville. 

•'  But  the  end  has  not  come  yet,'   answered  Fouquet. 

■'  Oil  I  do  not  labor  under  any  ilhision,  UKmseigneur ;  if  they 
liave  succeeded  in  putting  your  friendship  and  your  susj)icions 
lo  sleep,  and  if  things  have  reached  the  point  they  evidently 
have  reached,  you  tan  do  nothing." 

"  But  I  have  not  affixed  my  signattire  to  the  sentence." 

"  M.  de  TiVonne  has  done  so  fur  you."' 

"  I  must  go  at  once  to  the  Louvre."' 

"  No,  you  must  not  go  to  the  Louvre.'" 

"Would  yon  advise  me  to  act  so  basely  '.' "  cried  Fomjuet; 
"  advise  me  to  forsak'^  my  friends  and  fling  down  my  arms, 
although  still  well  able  to  fight  with  them  ?  "■ 

•'  I  am  not  giving  you  any  such  advice,  monseigneur.  But 
are  you  in  a  position  at  the  present  moment  to  resign  your 
office  of  superintendent  ?  '" 

"  No." 

"  But  supi)ose  the  King  wishes  to  give  the  post  to  some  one 
else  ?  " 

"  He  can  do  so  whether  I  am  absent  or  ])resent." 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  are  absent  you  avoid  wounding  his 
feelings." 

"  Yes,  but  I  shall  have  acted  like  a  coward  ;  now,  I  am  not 
willing  that  my  friends  should  die ;  and  they  shall  not  die.'' 

"Take  care  !  If  yon  go  to  the  Louvre,  you  will  have  either 
to  defend  your  friends  openly,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  or  else  to  abandon  them  altogether." 

"  Never ! "' 

"  Excuse  me  ;  the  King  will  either  propose  this  alternative 
to  you,  or  else  you  will  i)ropose  it  to  him  yourself." 

"  That  is  true  enough."' 

'■  .\  contiict  between  you  and  the  King  must,  by  all  means, 
be  avoided.     Let  us  return  to  Saint-.Mande,  moiuseigneur." 

"Gourville,  I  shnll  not  stir  from  this  sjiot  where  the  crime 
is  to  be  consummated,  and  where  my  shame  is  to  be  wrought 
also.  I  shall  not  stir  from  liere,  I  tell  you,  until  I  have  dis- 
covered some  way  of  combatting  my  enemies." 

"  Monseigneur,'"  said  (Jourville,  "  you  would  excite  my  pity, 
did  I  not  know  that  to  you  belongs  one  of  the  greatest  int«l- 
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leot.s  to  be  found  011  tl.e  fiu^e  of  tl.e  world.  Yon  possess  one 
nu.dred  and  fifty  nullions.  Your  position  n.ak.  s  yo  the 
K.n^^  s  equal,  your  wealth  makes  you  a  hundred  an.l  fili  in'es 
ns  superior.  M.  Colbert  had  not  even  the  ability  to  persSe 
he  King  to  accept  Mazarin's  will.  Now,  if  tl/e  n.an  X t 
the  nchost  man  in  the  reahn  and  who  t^kes  the  trouble  to 
H>-nd  Ins  money  is  not  able  to  do  whatever  he  ,)leases    it  S 

i:;:;n  to  s:^^SE"^  ^^^^"'"^" "'  ^  -^-  ^^*  -^  ^  -A;^ 

"  To  consult  Pellisson  '.'     Yes." 
"  Xo,  monseigneur,  to  count  your  money  " 
'-So  be  it!"  cried  Fouquet  with  flaming  eyes.     «  Yes  '  ves  ' 
to  Sanit-Mande ! "  -^  i^^s.yes! 

He  got  into  his  carriage  and  Gourville  entered  after  him 

At  the  end  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  they  can.e   n     ^h 

H    1.     e  conve^^nce  of  Vatel,  who  was  riding  home    any 

^^ltll  Ins  vtn  ae  Joirjntj.  "'"wj 

As  the  black  horses  dashed  past  at  full  speed,  thev  friL^ht- 
oned  the  tunid  hack  of  the  steward,  who,  thrust  ngWs  head 
out  of  the  window,  cried  in  terror :  ^ 

"  Look  out  for  my  bottles  !  " 


H 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

THE    GALLERY    OF    SAINT-MANd£ 

Ftfty  persons  were  awaiting  the  superintendent's  arrival 
He  did  not  even  take  time  to  place  himself  un.ler  the  hands  of 

n,  "ooln   '';ir  h ''r''*'^^;  '"■"  *'^  ^■-'^  *«  ^^e  principaf  draw 
mg-ioom.     All  his  friends  were  assembled  in  it  and  were  en- 


n'Mged 


in   conversation. 


.>,...•         r  .,  Ihe   butler  was  bustling  about  the 

serving  of  the  supper;  but  even  he  was  not  so  busv  as    he 

Abbe  Fouquet,  who  had  been  watching  for  his  brothei^s  return 

Tl"   sune;-"'r  *^  'V'''  '""°"  "^  *^^  ^-"-  '"  ^-  ^^-nr 

u\  ^  "I  afff'f  t'on.  Fouquet  was  love.l  by  poets  artists  and 
'11  -ho  had  dealings  with  him,  for  his  affabililyH  £   t^'  and 

'ustomed  to  read  the  movements  of  liis  soul  and  regulate 
n-'-.r  conduct  thereby,  as  if  it  had  been  the  brow  of  a^'-  thl* 
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brow  upon  which  tlie  cares  of  state  had  never  traced  a  furrow, 
was  to-night  jnUcr  than  nsnal,  and  more  than  one  eye  remarked 
its  jJaHor.  However,  Foucjuet,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
presided  gayly  over  tlie  snppe-.  He  rehated  to  T.a  Y'  ntaine 
V'atel's  exjiedition,  and  gave  Pellisson  an  account  of  tlie  story 
of  Menneville  and  the  lean  hen,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that  the 
entire  table  heard  it. 

There  was  then  an  outburst  of  mocking  laughter  which  was 
only  broi  ght  to  an  end  by  a  grave  and  melancholy  gesture 
made  by  rellisson. 

The  Abbe  Fouquet  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  see  why  his 
brother  should  turn  the  conversation  on  this  particular  subject. 
He  listened  with  all  his  ears,  and  tried  to  read  an  explanation 
of  the  puzzle  on  the  superintendent's  face  or  on  Gourville's, 
but  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 
I'ellisson  was  the  next  to  speak. 

"  They  were  talking  about  M.  Colbert,  then  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Naturally,"  answered  Fou(piet,  "  if  the  rejwrt  is  true  that 
the  King  has  appointed  him  intendant." 

No  sooner  did  these  words,  uttered  significantly  and  with  an 
object,  escape  Fouquet's  lips  than  there  was  a  genuine  explo- 
sion anion '^  his  guests. 
"  A  miser  !  "  said  one. 
'•  A  clown  !  ■'  said  another. 
"  A  hypocrite  !  "  said  a  third. 
Pellisson  and  Fouquet  exchanged  meaning  glances. 
"  Gentlemen,"    said  the  former,   "  really,    we  are   treating 
badly  a  jnan  with  whom  none  of   us   is  acquainted.      It   is 
neither  charitable  nor  reasonable,  and   I  am  quite  sure  M.  le 
Surintendant  will  agree  with  me." 

"  Ent'rely,""  replied  Fouquet.  "Let  us  lay  aside  M.  Col- 
bert's fat  hens,  and  devote  our  attention  to  M.  Vatel's  truffled 
pheasants." 

These  words  dispelled  the  gloomy  cloud  that  had  been  hov- 
ering over  the  b;.  •  ,ueters.  Gourville  worked  so  successfully 
upon  the  poets  with  the  rhi  de  ■lohjinj,  and  the  abbe  —  like 
every  intelligent  person  who  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  try  to 
appropriate  his  neighbor's  money  —  worked  so  successfully  to 
put  the  financiers  and  warriors  in  good  humor,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  lost  sight  of  amid  joyous  outbursts  and  noisy  con- 
versation. 

The  will  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  discussed  during  the  sec- 
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ond  course  and  the  dessert ;  then  Fouquet  directed  huge  bowls 
of  preserves  and  decanters  of  li,,ueurs  to  be  placed  in  the 
drawing  room  adjoining  the  gujlerv.  He  le.l  the  way  thither 
us  hand  holding  that  of  a  lady,  who  was  by  this  marked  atten- 
tion on  his  part  created  qneen  during  the  evening 

Afterwards  the  musi.Mans  had  their  supper,  an<l  the  guests 
were  beginning  to  think  of  a  stroll  through  the  gardens  in  the 
sott  and  balmy  air,  heavy  with  the  perfumes  of  flowers. 

PeUisson  approached  the  superintendent. 

"  Has  anything  occurred  to  annoy  you,  monseigneur  ?  "  said 

"  Yes,  and  very  seriously.  Gourville  will  tell  you  about  it," 
answered  the  minister. 

Pellisson  turned  round  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
La  J^ontame.  He  could  not  escape  until  he  had  heard  some 
l.atin  verses  the  poet  had  just  r. imposed  on  Vatel 

La  Fontaine  had  been  engage.l  during  the  last  hour  in  scan- 
ning and  polishing  these  same  verses,  and  was  now  on  the  look- 
out tor  tne  complaisant  listener  upon  whom  he  might  unload 
them  He  was  rejoiced  to  think  he  had  found  him  in  Pellis- 
son,  but  the  latter  managed  to  get  awav  after  a  time.  Then 
lie  charge<l  down  on  Loret,  but  Loivt  w,.s  entirely  taken  up 
with  a  quatrain  he  himself  had  composed  in  honor  of  the 
su])per,  and  the  Amphytrion  who  gave  it. 

La  Fontaine  was  aniious  to  declaim  his  verses;  Loret  was 
anxious  to  declaim  his  quatrain.  The  approach  of  Fouquet 
linked  arm  in  arm  with  the  Comte  de  Chanost,  obliged  La  Foin 
tame  to  stand  aside  and  let  them  pass.  The  Abbe  Fouquet, 
who  suspected  that  the  poet,  absent-minded  as  usual,  was  sure 
to  follow  them  and  interrupt  their  conversation,  intervene.! 
La  l-<,ntaine,  when  he  had  him  in  his  clutches,  rerite.l  all  his 
v^^rses,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  abbe,  who  was  absolutelv 
innocent  of  Latin,  moved  his  head  up  and  down,  to  and  fro  in 
.  a,  ence  imitaLing  the  rhythmical  swaying  of  La  Fontaine's 
\>o.\y  following  the  undulations  of  his  dactvls  and  spondees. 
During  all  this  time,  Fouquet,  behind  the  howls  of  preserves 
was  giving  an  account  of  the  event  of  the  day  to  AL  de  Cha- 
nost,  his  son-in-law. 

'•  Better  send  all  these  triflers  to  seeth.'  fireworks,"  said  Pel- 


lissou  to  Gourville,  '•  so  that 


•vt!  can  talk  at  our  ease. 


s  you  like,"  answered  Gourville,  who  thereupon  whispered 
a  tew  words  to  Vatel. 
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Soon  afterwards  the  latter  might  have  been  seen  leading  a 
crowd  of  beaux  and  belles  and  babblers  of  both  sexes  in  the 
direction  of  the  gardens.  The  men  who  remained  inside 
strolled  along  the  gallery,  lit  by  three  hundred  wax  tapers, 
in  full  view  of  all  the  people  who  had  a  taste  for  fireworks 
and  who  were  now  running  about  in  the  gardens. 

Gourville,  coming  up  close  to  Fouquet,  said : 

"  Monseigneur,  we  are  all  liere." 

"  All  '.'  ■'  inquired  Fouquet. 

"  Yes ;  count." 

The  superintendent  turned  around  and  counted.  There 
were  eight  persons  present. 

Tellisson  and  Gourville  then  lounged  along  the  corridor  with 
apparent  carelessness,  talking,  seemingly,  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects. Loret  and  two  ofhcers  imitated  them,  walking  in  an 
o[)posite  direction. 

The  Abbe  Fouquet  was  also  walking,  but  by  himself. 

M.  Fouquet  had  his  arm  linked  in  that  of  his  son-in-law, 
looking  as  if  he  were  listening  eagerly  to  what  the  latter  was 
saying. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  at  length,  "continue  walking,  but  do 
not  raise  your  heads  and  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
me ;  we  are  now  alone,  listen." 

A  great  hush  fell  at  once  upon  the  promenaders,  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  distant  shouts  of  the  merrymakers,  who  had  now 
taken  up  positions  in  the  groves,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
fireworks. 

A  spectator  of  the  scene  must  have  been  struck  with  its 
singularity  ;  here  were  a  number  of  men,  all  marching  in  sep- 
arate groups,  all  apparently  absorbed  in  something  or  other, 
yet  all  really  hanging  on  the  slightest  word  of  one  single 
person  who  was  himself  apparently  taken  up  with  the  con- 
versation of  his  n    'jhbor. 

'•'  Gentlemen."'  said  Fouquet,  "  you  must  have  noticed  that 
two  of  our  friends  are  absent  to-night  who  are  usually  present 
at  our  Wednesd.ay  receptions  —  For  God's  sake,  abbe,  du  not 
stop  ;  you  can  hear  me  without  doing  so.  Walk,  and  carry 
your  head  as  naturally  as  you  can,  and,  as  you  have  good  eyes, 
keep  close  to  the  open  window  and  warn  us  if  any  one  is 
approaching  in  that  direction  by  coughing." 

The  abbe  obeyed. 

"  I  did  not  notice  that  there  were  any  absentees,"  observed 
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J'ellisson,  who  at  this  incrient  ha.l  his  h;uk  t.,  F,„u,uet  an.l 
was  walking  in  the  cpi-ositc  direction  ' 

"  I  did,"  muttered  Loret ;  "  I  d,d  ,K,t  see  M.   Lvodot   who 
pays  me  my  pension."  H>oiior,  wnu 

de';r^"tnd  V,!?^*^^'^^^"/^"'"  ^''^  ^^'="1"-.  "  ''i'l  "ot  see  n.y 

}oii  wiJ   never  more  receive  your  pension  from  Lyodot  •  an, 
m.  abbe,  will  never  receive  your  eleven  hundred  hViesfrcm 
I)  Kymeris,  for  both  are  at  the  point  of  .leath  '• 

"  At  the  {.ouit  of  death  7  '•  they  all  exclaime.l,  brou-dit  to  a 
stand  by  these  te.ribie  words  in  the  mi.lst  of  the  heatx'cU 
scene  they  were  playing.  wieatxitcU 

'•Keep  cool,  gentlemen,"  .said  Fouquet;  "there  are  likely  to 
be  spies  around.     \es,  I  .said,  •  at  the  point  of  deatli  •  "      ^ 

"At  the  point  of  death.-'  repeated  I'ellisson :  "the  men  I 
saw  not   SIX  days  ago  full  of  healtli   and  gav4y  and  Tone 

moment.-""'^''"'''  *'"'  '^'^^"^^  '^^'^"^'^  prostrite  him  in'a 
;' They  are  not  affected  by  disease,"  said  Fouquet. 
Oh    then    a   remedy  will    be   found   for   their  sickness " 
rejoined  Loret.  mlkucss, 

"There  is  no  remedy.  M.  de  Lyodot  and  M.  d'Eynieris  are 
on  the  eve  of  their  last  day  upon  earth  "  ^^"^^"s  are 

'•  Hut  what  are  they  dying  of,  then  ?  "  asked  an  officer 

^^^^^Slays    them!     Who    slays    them?"   cried    the   terrified 

ne'  ^i^\l^'^^  are  to  meet  with  a  worse  fate  than  death.   They 
a.e  to  be  hanged!"  murmured   Fouquet,   in  a  hollow  voice 

vh.cli  echoed  like  a  funeral  knell  thJough  that  rich Talle  v 
l.nlliant  with  pictures  and  flowers,  gohfan<l  velvet.  '         '' 

I'r^    f"i!  ^'  ^"'F  ""^  J>''ilted;  the  abbe  left  his  window 
..f  the  trees.  '  ^''"''  '^^»""""^'  *«  "««  *l>-ve  the  crests 

A  loud  and  prolonged  shout  from  the  gardens  reached  the 
M.j^.nteml^s  ears,  summoning  him,  as^  .ere,  to  come  '^X 

te&^^'^Stl^li^'^^"'  '^"^  ''"^  ^'^  ^-"^«'  ^*- 

"  Gentlemen."  said  h*>   "  \f  p-^ihpr*^  i--- '  -  ' 

Vol   1—2-  ~''       '  ■■'-^*'-  "'i^  ">AU   lay  two  ineuus 


» 
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arrested  ami  tried  ;  he  will  have  them  executed  to-morrow. 
What  course  woiihl  you  advise  me  to  adopt?" 

"  Monliiit  .'  "  blurted  out  the  abbe  before  any  one  else  had 
a  chance  to  speak,  "  some  one  must  ri[>  up  Colbert." 

'■  Monsei^'ncur,"  said  Pellisson,  "  some  one  must  speak  to  his 
Majesty." 

"  .My  dear  Tellisson,  the  King  has  already  signed  the  order 
for  the  execution.' 

"■  Well,  then,"  said  the  (.'omte  de  Chanost,  "  the  execution 
must  rot  take  place;  that  is  the  main  point." 

"  Impossible  to  prevent  it,"  said  Gourville,  "  except  we  can 
manage  to  corrupt  the  jailers." 

"  Or  the  governor,"  said  Fouquet. 

"  The  prisoners  must  be  assisted  to  escape  this  very  nij^ht. 
Who  will  take  charge  of  the  affair?" 

"  I  will  carry  the  money,"  said  the  abbe. 

"  And  I  will  carry  the  olfer,"  said  Pellisson. 

"The  promise  and  the  payment,"  said  Fouquet.  "An  offer 
of  half  a  million  to  the  governor  of  the  conciergerie  should 
be  enough ;  but  if  a  million  be  recpiired,  it  is  ready." 

"  A  million  I  "  cried  the  abbe ;  "  why,  for  less  than  the  half 
of  it  I  would  sack  the  half  of  I'aris  ! "' 

"We  must  have  no  disorder,"  said  Pellisson  ;  "  the  governor 
once  won  over,  the  prisoners  can  escape.  Once  they  are  safe 
lliey  will  set  Colbert's  enemies  at  his  heels  and  prove  to  the 
King  that,  like  everything  else  that  is  exaggerated,  his  boy- 
ish sense  of  justice  is  not  infallible,  either." 

"Do  you  go  to  I'aris,  then,  Pellisson,"  said  Fouquet,  "and 
bring  the  two  victims  back  with  you.  To-mo-row  we  shall 
sec.  Gourville,  give  the  five  hundred  thou.sand  livres  to 
Pellisson." 

"  Don't  let  the  wind  carry  you  off  your  feet,"  said  the  abbe. 
"  Peste  !  what  a  responsibilitv  !  Could  n't  I  help  you  to  bear 
it?" 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Fouquet.  "  There  's  some  one  comiag. 
What  magical  effec' ■*  these  fireworks  produce  !" 

At  this  moment  a  rain  of  sparks  fell,  streaming  through 
the  branches  of  the  wood  next  to  the  house. 

Pellisson  and  (iourvillc  jiassed  out  tog'^ther  through  the  gal- 
lery door  ;  Fouquet  and  the  live  other  conspirators  went  down 
to  the  gardens. 
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CHAPTER   LVIII. 


THE    KI'ICURKANS. 

SiNCK  Fouquet  gave  —  or,  at  least,  appeared  to  be  giving  — 
all  his  attention  to  the  dazzling  iihuninati.)ns.  tlie  languorous 
music  of  hautboys  and  violins,  the  sparkling  showers  of  artifi- 
cial fires  that  flamed  in  the  heavens  and  lit  uj)  the  gloomy  sil- 
houette of  the  donjon  of  Vineennes,  and  since  he  smiled  on  the 
ladies  and  the  poets,  the  fete  was  quite  as  gay  as  any  lie  had 

veil  before.  Even  Vatel,  whose  eyes  sought  those  of  the 
superintendent  with  restless  and  jealous  persistency,  allowed 
that  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  reception  given  to  his 
■tfu-.ts  to  entertain  the  company. 

After  the  fireworks  were  over  the  guests  scattered  through 
the  gardens  or  formed  groujis  under  the  marble  porticoes,  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  the  courteous  hospitality  and  mag- 
iiiHcent  carelessness  which  distinguished  him,  leaving  every 
one  free  to  amuse  himself  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  i)oets  strayed,  arm  in  arm,  through  the  groves,  or  re- 
clined on  beds  of  moss,  to  the  great  damage  of  their  velvet 
costumes  and  their  curling  locks,  among  which  many  a  little 
dry  leaf  and  blade  of  verdure  had  intruded. 

Some  of  the  ladies  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  singers  and 
the  verses  of  the  poets;  others  of  them  in-eferred  listening  to 
the  elegant  prose  of  certain  individuals  who  were  neither 
actors  nor  poets,  but  who  displayed  such  unusual  elocpience, 
under  the  inspiration  of  youth  and  solitude,  that  those  whom 
they  addressed  were  comjtletely  carried  away  by  it. 

"  How  is  it,"  asked  La  Fontaine,  "  that  our  master  Epicurus 
does  not  come  down  to  this  garden  ?  Epicurus  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  abandoning  his  friends.  Reallv,  he  is  not  treating  ns 
well." 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  Conrart,  "  you  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  persisting  in  styling  yourself  an  Epicurean.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  here  to  recall  the  doctrine  of  the  phil- 
osopher of  Gargetta." 

^  *•  Nonsense  ! "  retorted  La  Fontaine,  « is  it  not  written  that 
Epicurus  purchased  a  vast  garden  and  lived  tranquilly  in  it 
with  his  friends  ?  "' 

"  I  a(hnifc  von  are  ritrht.  thus  far." 
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"  Well,  then,  has  not  M.  Fouqiiot  purchased  a  large  garden 
at  Saint-Mandt!,  and  does  lie  not  live  tranquilly  in  it  with 
his  friends  ? "' 

"  All  that  may  bo  true  enough.  Unluckily  for  you,  the 
fact  of  having  a  gar<len  and  having  friends  in  it  proves  noth- 
ing. IIow  does  that  show  there  is  any  resenddance  between 
the  doctrine  of  M.    Fouquet  and  that  of  Epicurus'.'"' 

"<Hi,  but  it  does.  One  of  the  maxims  of  Epicunis  is: 
♦  Pleasure  ])roduces  happiness.'  " 

"  What  follows  ?  ■' 

"  It  follows  that  we  have  every  reason  to  consider  ourselves 
happy;  certaiidy  I  do.  An  excellent  repast,  a  little  rhi  df 
Joiijnij,  —  think  of  their  kindness  in  going  to  my  favorite  tavern 
for  it ! — and  not  a  single  platitude  uttered,  though  the  sup- 
])er  lasted  a  full  hour  and  there  were  ten  nuUionaires  and 
twenty  poets  at  it." 

"  Vou  stop  just  there  !  Vou  have  spoken  of  your  via  df 
.fii'iijnij  and  of  your  elegant  repa.st  as  some  of  the  things  that 
made  you  hapjiy,  have  you  not?  Do  you  persist  in  your 
opinion  ?  " 

"  I  persist  in  it,  I'nr/  t:<j,  as  they  say  at  I'ort- Royal." 

"  Then  don't  you  remember  that  the  great  Epicurus  lived, 
and  made  his  disciples  live,  on  bread,  vegetables,  and  cold 
water  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  at  all  certain  ;  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Oonrart, 
you  are  confounding  Epicurus  with  Pythagoras." 

"  Another  thing  you  ought  to  recollect  is  that  the  ancient 
philosopher  was  not  at  all  jiartial  to  gods  and  magistrates." 

"  Oh,  you  are  (^uite  wrong  ;  Epicurus  was  like  M.  Fouquet." 

"  Do  not  draw  any  parallel  between  them,"  answered  Con- 
rart,  with  some  emotion,  "  if  you  do  not  want  to  confirm  the 
rumors  that  have  already  spread  in'  connection  with  him  and 
with  ourselves." 

"  What  rumors  '.'  " 

"  That  we  are  bad  Frenchmen,  disaffected  toward  our  sov- 
ereign and  disobedient  to  the  laws." 

"  I  return,  then,  to  my  text,''  said  La  Fontaine.  "  Listen, 
Oonrart,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  the  ethics  of  Epicurus 
who,  I  may  as  well  say,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  inythical  per- 
sonage. Indeed,  most  of  the  i)ersons  we  meet  with  in  an- 
tiquity are   mythical.      If  you  just  give  a  little  attention  to 
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ami  ao   on.     The  wonls  tliPinselvps  are    there   to   prove 
theory  :    Zi-us,    that    is  ,-'/i',  to    live ;    Alrldrs,  <i>Kf/,   vigor, 
the    same    wav,   Kpicuriis  means    gentle    guardian,   jirotector. 
"Sow,  who  guards   the   state  better  and  protects   individuals 
l)etter  than   M.    Fouquet  ?  " 

"  You  're  talking  etymology,  not  morality.  I  affirm  that  we, 
modern  Epicureans,  are  dangero-is  citizens.'' 

••  Oh,"  cried  La  Fontaine,  "  if  we  are  dangerous  citizens,  we 
have  not  l)ecome  so  from  following  the  maxims  of  the  master. 
Listen  to  one  of  his  primipal  aphorisms." 

"  1  "m  ail  attention.' 

"  '  Wish  for  good  leaders.'  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well  I  Is  not  M.  Fouquet  saying  to  us  every  day  :  '  Wlien 
are  we  going  to  liave  a  real  governmtnt  ?  '  Is  he  or  is  he  not  ? 
Come,  now,  Conrart,  be  honest."' 

"  I  acknowledge  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that." 

"  And  is  n't  that  the  dwtrine  of  Epicurus  ?  " 

*•  It  may  l)e  so ;  but  it 's  just  a  little  bit  seditious,  all  the 
same." 

"  What !  seditious  to  wish  to  be  governed  by  good  leaders  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly,  when  the  leaders  who  govern  are  bad." 

"  Patience  !     I  can  give  you  an  answer  to  everything." 

"  Even  to  what  I  have  ju.st  stated  ?" 

"  Li.sten  :  '  Submit  to  those  who  govern  badly.' 
give  you  the  words  in  the  original  :  xoMif  TTo?.tTeiov6iv. 
I  am  giving  the  words  of  the  text  correctly  ?  " 

"  Funlicii  I  I  should  say  so !  Do  you  know  you  speak 
(ireek  as  well  as  ^Esop,  my  dear  La  Fontaine  ?  " 

"  You  're  not  making  fun  of  me,  my  dear  Conrart  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  " 

"  Then  let  us  get  back  to  M.  Fouquet.  What  is  that  he 
was  always  repeating  from  morning  to  night  ?  Was  it  not : 
'Oh!  what  a  vulgar  ra.scal  Mazarin  is!  What  an  ass!  What 
a  blooil-sucker  !  Still  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  blackguard.' 
Come,  now,  Conrart,  did  M.  Fouquet  ever  say  this  or  did  he 
not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  adn''>  he  said  it,  and  a  little  bit  too  often,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.' 

'•  He  spoke  just  as  Epicurus  used  to  speak,  my  dear  friend, 
exactly  like  Epicurus ;  we  are  all,  I  repeat,  Epicureans,  and  it 
13  utrcKieuiy  enjoyable."' 
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"  Ves,  but  \vli;it  I  'in  afraiil  of  is  that  another  sect  may  start 
into  existence  in  our  nei^'hlxirhood  like  that  of  Epictettis  —  yon 
know  wlioni  I  ineaii,  the  pliilosoi.her  of  Hiero]M)lis,  the  nuui  who 
looked  on  lireail  as  a  iuxni y,  on  ve^'.tables  as  j,'hiltony,  and  on 
eoM  water  as  drimkenn(>ss ;  tlie  fellow  who,  after  he  had  got  a 
thrashiiif,'  from  his  master,  said  to  him,  without  other  evidence 
of  anf,'er  than  a  little  f,M-und)linf,' :  <  I'll  lay  a  wager  you  have 
broken  my  le<,','  and  wlio  won  his  wager." 

"  Vour  Kpictetiis  was  a  goose.'' 

"(Jr.anted.  Hut  he  might  easily  become  the  fa.shion  by 
changing  his  name  into  Colbert." 

"  Hah  I  that  would  be  impossible;  you'll  never  find  any- 
thing like  Colbert's  name  in  Ki)ictetus.'' 

"  Well,  you  are  i)artly  right.  I  certainly  cannot  find  the 
word  ''  Cnlhert ''  in  his  writings;  but  the'  word  "mlu/n'r'' 
[serpent]  occurs  often  enough.'' 

"  Vh,  you  are  beaten,  Conrart,  or  you  would  never  have 
tried  to  seek  shelter  behind  a  pun.  M.  Arnault  may  say  tliat 
1  am  not  logical  —  I  am  far  more  so  than  M.  Xicolle." 

"  Yes,''  retorted  Conrart,  "  you  arc  logical  enough,  but  then 
you  are  —  a  Jansenist.'' 

This  peroration  was  received  with  an  immense  outburst  of 
laugliter.  The  promenaders  had  been  attracted  gradually  by 
tiic  noisy  exclamations  of  the  two  hair-splitters  into  the  grove 
where  they  were  vociferating.  The  whole  discussion  had  been 
listened  to  with  tlie  most  religious  attention,  and  Foucjuet, 
although  he  had  found  it  hanl  to  restrain  himself,  had  given 
the  others  an  example  of  .self-control.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
dialogue  he  had  to  give  way  ;  he  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 
The  rest  joined  in  the  hilarity,  and  the  two  philosophers  were 
hailed  with  luianimous  applause. 

However,  La  Fontaine  was  declared  the  victor,  because  of 
his  profound  erudition  and  peerless  logic. 

Conrart  was  rewarded  with  the  .sympathy  that  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  unlucky  combatant ;  he  was  praised  for  the 
honesty  of  his  motives  and  the  purity  of  his  conscience. 

dust  at  the  moment  when  the  spirits  of  the  company  had 
risen  to  the  highe.st  jwint,  just  v/hen  the  ladies  were  reproach- 
ing the  two  antagonists  for  not  finding  a  place  for  Wjinen  in 
the  Epicurean  paradise,  Gourville  came  up  from  the  other  end 
of  the   garden  and  approached    Fouipiet,  who   had   his  eyes 
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rivot.Ml  upon  him  and  ha<l  stonped  asi.le  from  the  party  as  s„oa 
,is  he  perceived  him.  "^ 

The  siipenntendent  f..r  a  time  retained  his  usual  smih"  and 
usual  nonehalant  expressi,,,, ;  hut  al„u«t  ».ef.„e  he  was  „ut  ..f 
si;,'lit  he  dropped  the  mask. 

;'  Well,"  said  he,  ea^'erly,  "  where  "s  l'e..isson  ?  What  is  he 
Moin^;  '! 

"  I'ellisson  is  back  from  Paris." 

"  IIa.s  he  the  prisoners  with  him  ?  " 

"  He   has  not  ever  been  able  to  see  the  gatekeeper  of  the 

"  What !  did  he  not  tell  him  he  eame  from  me  '■'  " 
"  He  .lid ;  but  the  answer  sent  down  by  the  gatekeej.er  was  • 
Any  one  eommg  from  M.  Fouquet  should  have  a  letter  from 
•M.  bouquet. 

uee'd?d  -  """"^"^  *^^  superintendent,  "  if  a  letter  is  all  that  is 

••  It  would  be  of  no  u.se,  monseigneur,"  cried  Pelli.s.son  an- 
I'oar.ug  at  the  corner  of  the  little  w.kkI.  "Go  your.self 'and 
speak  in  your  own  name." 

'•  Ves,  you  are  right ;  I  'II  enter  the  house,  pretending  that  I 
have  to  get  through  some  work.  Let  the  horses  remrin  har- 
■K'sscd,  I'elhsson.     Entertain  my  friends.  Gourville  " 

"  S  "ak,'G!urvilfe^'""'  '"""^^•S"^- '"  -»'--e<l  the  latter. 
"])on't  go  near  the  gatekeeper  until  the  last  moment.  It 
'  be  a  brave  thing  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  a  wise  one.  Ex- 
.use  me,  M.  Pelhsson,  if  my  opinion  differs  from  vours  I 
entreat  you  monseigneur,  to  .send  some  one  else  withVour  pro- 
posals to  thi.s  gatekeeper.  He  is.  it  i.  true,  hone.st  \  but.^fo^ 
•til  that,  you  should  not  carry  these  offers  to  him  youi'self  " 

'I  ^v.ll  think  over  the  matter,"  said  Fouquct ;  - 1  have  the 
whole  night  to  do  so."  '  "^® 

'•  Do  not  depend  too  much  on  the  time  you  have  though  if 
->^.e  twice  as  long  as  it  really  is,"  answered  Pelliss'o  "'i^  3 
:Hver  a  fault  to  arrive  too  early."  ' 

••Adieu,-  said  the  superintendent.     "  Come  along  with  me 

' 'tr  he  stSsz'^^' ' ''''  "'^  ^^"  ^^  '^'^  ^^-  «^  ^^^^ 

The  Epicureans  never  perceived  that  the  chief  of  thei-  school 
I'Hl  left  them  ;  the  musicians  continued  to  olav  Hn.^l^°i 
•' noie  uijjUt.  *     -'  '°  '""" 
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FIFTEEN    MINUTES    hA  .  R. 

FouQUET,  when  he  left  the  house  for  the  second  time  that 
day,  felt  less  anxious  and  depressed  than  could  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances. 

He  turned  round  to  Pellisson,  who,  in  his  o>vn  corner  of  the 
carriage,  was  meditating  gravely  on  certain  points  he  believed 
miglic  be  used  successfully  to  meet  the  violent  assaults  of 
Colbert. 

"  My  dear  Pellisson,"  Fouquet  said,  "  it 's  a  great  pity  you 
are  not  a  woman." 

"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  lucky,"  replied  Pel- 
lisson.    "  You  see,  monseigneur,  I  am  so  exceedingly  ugly." 

"  Pellisson  !  Pellisson  I  "  said  the  superintendent,  laughing, 
"if  you  refer  so  freciuently  to  your  ugliness,  every  one  will  be 
convinced  that  it 's  a  terrible  affliction  to  you." 

'•  And  so  it  is,  monseigneur ;  I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
man  in  the  world  ;  I  was  handsome  until  the  small-pox  made 
me  nideoiis  and  deprived  me  of  all  my  seductive  qualities. 
Yes,  now  that  I  am  your  clerk,  or  something  very  near  it,  now 
that  I  am  so  closely  connected  with  your  interests,  I  could 
render  vou  important  service  if  I  were  a  pretty  woman." 

"  Of  what  kind  ?  " 

"  I  would  make  a  call  on  the  governor  and  would  be  sure 
to  make  a  slave  of  him,  for  he  is  a  gallant  and  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  women.  Then  I  would  carry  off  our  two  pris- 
oners." 

'•  I  am  in  hopes  of  doing  that  myself,  although  I  am  not  a 
pretty  woman,"  replied  Fouquet. 

"  No  doubt  you  can,  monseigneur ;  but  you  incur  an  awful 
risk." 

"  Oh  I  '  cried  Fouquet,  abruptly,  with  one  of  those  secret 
transjjorto  whi"h  spring  from  the  heart  that  is  warmed  by  the 
generous  blood  of  youth  or  by  some  sweet  emotion  ;  "  oh,  T 
know  a  woman  who  will  play  the  very  part  that  is  to  save  '.i;> 
with  the  governor!  " 

"  Why,  I  know  fifty  such  women,  monseigneur,  fifty  women 
who  will  afterward  trumpet  your  generosity  and  your  devo- 
tion to  your  friends  throughout  the  universe,  and  who,  sooner 
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or  later,  by  tlie  very  ineaiis  they  have  taken  to  brin-  alwut 
tlieir  own  ruin,  will  bring  about  yours." 

'■  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  class  of  women,  Pellissou  •  the 
woman  I  speak  of  is  as  noble  as  she  is  beautiful,  a  wo'man 
with  the  wit  and  intelligence  of  her  own  sex  and  the  coolness 
and  valor  of  our; ;  I  speak  of  a  woman  of  such  loveliness  that 
tlie  very  walls  of  a  prison  might  low  down  to  salute  her,  of 
such  prudence  that  she  will  never  allow  any  one  to  suspect 
even  by  whom  she  has  been  sent." 

••  A  treasure,"  said  Pellisson  ;  "  what  an  inestimable  present 

you  are  making  to   M.  le    Gouvenieur !     Of   course,  he   may 

o.sc  his  head,  that  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  he  can  boast 

before  his  death  that  he  has  enjoyed  such  felicity  as  seldom 

lulls  to  the  lot  of  man." 

••  Allow  me   to  say  that   the  governor  of   the  concier^erie 
stands  in   no  danger  of  losing   his  head,  for  I  will   furnish 


i     es  to  enable 


Iiorses  for  his  flight  and  live  hundred  thousand  1 
l.mi  to  live  like  a  gentleman  in  Kngland.  Allow  me  to  sav 
uls„  that  the  lady  who  is  my  friend  will  grant  him  nothing 
.xrept  horses  and  money.  We  must  go  and  tind  this  woman, 
lelli.sson.  ' 

Tiie  superintendent  reiu-hed  out  his  hand  to  the  gold  and 
silken  cord  inside  the  carriage.     Pellisson  stopped  him 

'•  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "you  would  sijeiid  as  much  time  in 
searching  for  this  woman  as  Columbus  did  in  discovering 
America,  and,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  what  we  have  to  do  must 
be  done  in  less  than  two  hours.  If  the  governor  has  gone  to 
l^e(  ,  how  can  you  get  to  see  him  without  creating  a  great  dis- 
fiirbance?  And,  if  daylight  breaks  in  upon  us;  how  can  we 
Indc  our  plans?  Go,  go  to  him  yourself,  monseigneur,  and 
'ioiit  go  hunting  after  either  a  woman  or  an  angel  to-night" 

'•  but  my  dear  Pellisson,  we  are  now  in  front  of  her  house  " 

"  In  front  of  the  angel's  house  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'■'  Why,  this  is  the  hotel  cf  Afadame  de  Belliere  '  " 
"Hush:" 

"  Heavens  above  us  !  "  cried  Pellisson. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  against  her  ?  "  inquired  Fouquet. 

'  .Nothing.  Alas  !  that  is  the  very  thing  that  drives  me  to 
'lespair.  N  jthing,  absolutely  nothing.  Oh  !  if  it  we-e  only  in 
my  power  to  tell  you  sometiiing  about  her  that  might  prevent 
V'U  iroui  seeing  her!" 
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But  Fouqnet  had  already  ordered  the  roarliinan  to  stop. 

"  Prevent  iiie  from  seeing  her  !  "  he  cried,  "no  power  on  earth 
rould  prevent  me  from  paying  my  compliments  to  Matlame  du 
riessis-lielliere.  Besides,  wh.o  can  tell  but  we  may  staud  in 
need  of  her  assistance.     Are  you  coming  with  me  V  " 

"  No,  monseigneur,  no." 

"  P>nt  I  do  not  like  to  keep  you  waiting  for  me,"  answered 
Fouquet.  with  his  usual  frank  courtesy. 

'•So  much  the  better,  monseigneur;  if  you  know  you  are 
keeping  me  waiting,  you  may  possibly  abridge  your  visit  —  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  carriage  in  the  court-yard.  Take  care,  mon- 
seigneur ;  she  has  evidently  some  one  with  her  !  " 

Fouquet  leaned  out  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  ! ''  cried  Pellisson  ;  "  for  God's  sake  do 
not  visit  this  lady  'uitil  after  you  have  been  to  the  con- 
ciergerie."' 

"  Only  for  five  minutes,  Pellisson,"  answered  Fouquet, 
springing  out  of  his  carriage  and  landing  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  hotel. 

Pellisson  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  in  anything 
but  a  good  temper. 

Fouquet  ran  up  to  the  marquise's  apartments  '  nd  gave  his 
name  to  a  valet,  who  treated  him  with  a  resjjcct  and  deference 
that  proved  how  high  his  name  stood  in  tl'e  regard  of  the 
mistress  of  the  household. 

"  M.  le  Surintendant!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  pale  as  she 
advanced  to  meet  him,  "  this  is  a  very  great  honor,  —  an  un- 
expected pleasure." 

Then,  in  a  whisper : 

"  Be  on  your  guard  ;  Marguerite  Vanel  is  with  me." 

"  Madame,"  replied  Fouquet,  considerably  disturbed,  "  I  am 
here  on  a  matter  of  business  —  just  to  say  a  few  words,  buu 
they  are  on  a  very  important  subject."' 

And  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Madame  Vanel  rose.  She  was  more  wan  and  livid  than  a 
statue  of  envy.  Fouquet  saluted  her  in  his  most  gracious  and 
conciliatory  fashion.  Her  answer  was  a  terrible  look,  hurled 
at  the  marquise  as  well  as  at  Fouquet.  The  barbed  glance  of 
a  jeahms  woman  is  a  stiletto  that  finds  the  weak  point  in  the 
bejt-wrought  armor ;  and  .^uch  a  stiletto  did  Marguerite  plunge 
into  the  hearts  of  the  two  confidants.     After  a  courtesv  to  her 
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»o5ow/rtfnrf,  and  a  profound  reverence  to  Fouquet,  she  took 
her  departure,  saying  she  had  several  other  calls  to  make  be- 
fore either  the  i.arquise,  who  was  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
nient  or  Fouquet,  who  was  very  much  discomposed,  had 
though'-  of  detPining  her. 

Immediately  she  was  outside  the  door  and  Fouquet  was  alone 
word        "**"*1"'"''  ^^  ^^"  "t"^''  ^'^  ^^'^<^es,  without  uttering  a 

"I  was  expecting  you,"  said  the  marquise,  with  a  gentle 
smile.  ° 

"  Oh,  that  can    ^t  be,  or  you  would  have  sent  that  woman 

away. 

"  She  came  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  I  never  sus- 
pected she  could  think  of  calling  at  so  late  an  hour." 

"  Then  you  love  me  a  little,  marquise?" 

"  That  is  not  the  question  at  present,  monsieur ;  your  peril- 
ous situation  IS  the  question.     How  are  matters  going  with  von 

now  ?  "  o         o  J     CI 

"I  purpose  rescung  my  friends  from  the  conciergerie  to- 
night." " 

"  How  are  you  going  to  set  auoat  it  ?  " 

"  By  buying,  bribing  the  governor." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.     Can  I  aid  you  in  any  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  marquise,  you  can  render  me  a  signal  service.  The 
trouble  is  to  succeed  in  discovering  a  way  to  avail  myself  of 
your  kindness  without  compromising  you.  I  would  not  pur- 
. ;ha.se  life,  power,  nay,  even  liberty,  at  the  cost  of  one  tear 
Iron  your  eyes,  one  cloud  upon  your  brow." 

;•  Monseigneur,  speak  not  such  words,  thev  intoxicate  me 
1  Jee.  as  if  I  were  guilty  when  I  determined'to  do  you  a  ser- 
vice ;  I  did  not  then  calculate  the  full  meaning  of  what  T  was 
(loing  I  love  you,  it  is  true,  but  I  love  you  as  some  fond 
tnend  mighu  love  you,  and,  like  such  a  friend,  I  am  grateful 
for  your  delicacy.  But  alas  !  alas  !  I  can  never  be  your  mis- 
tress:.  "^ 

-^^^Marquise  !  •   cried  Fouquet,  in  tones  of  agonizing  despair, 

•  Pecause  you  are  loved  by  too  many,"  answered  the  young 

w.juian,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  because  the  splendors  of  glory  and 

jiccess  hurt  n:y  eyes,   while  the  darkness  of   sorrow   affects 

tlHMii  sympathetica)' y    because,  in  short,  I  who  repulsed  v.>u 

uiad  your  o.stent.„i..,      mrgnificence,  1  who  hardlv  gave  you  a 
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thought  in  your  {jjiaiuleur,  I  have?  been  tempted  to  fling  myself 
into  your  arms  lilie  some  crazed  woman  wlien  1  saw  that  a 
terrible  calamity  was  sw()o[)ing  down  upon  your  head.  Mon- 
seigneur,  you  understand  me  now.  (_) !  monseigneur,  become 
once  more  happy  and  tiiumphant  that  1  may  become  once 
more  chaste  in  heart  and  soul ;  yonr  niin  would  be  the  fore- 
runner of  mine." 

"  ()\\  I  madame,"'  answered  FoiKpiet,  thrilled  by  emotions  he 
had  never  felt  before,  "  shoidd  I  fall  into  the  lowest  gulf  of 
human  wretchedness,  but  yet  hear  those  words  from  your  lips 
which  they  refuse  to  utter  to-day,  you  would  be  deceived  in 
your  noble  e<^'otism,  you  would  believe  you  were  consoling  the 
most  \uifortiuiate  of  men  ;  but  the  moment  you  uttered  the 
\.ords,  '  I  love  you  I  'you  would  have  spoken  them  to  the  most 
enrapttired,  the  most  triumphant,  the  most  exalted  of  human 
beings  I  " 

lie  was  still  at  her  tVet,  devouring  lier  hand  with  kisses, 
when  Pcllisson  rushed  into  the  cliamber,  crying  angrily  : 

•'  Monseigneur  !  madame  !  Madame,  pray  excuse  my  abrupt 
entry.  Monseigneur.  you  have  been  here  for  half  an  hour. 
Oh,  do  not  look  at  me  so  reproachfully  I  Have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me,  madame,  who  left  you  when  monseignei.r  visited  you  ?  " 

"  Madame  \'anel,"  .answered  Fouquet. 

"  There  I "'  cried  I'ellisson,  "  I  w.as  sure  of  it  I  " 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  She  w;vs  quite  pale  when  she  entered  her  carriage.'' 

"  How  does  that  concern  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  does  concern  you  is  the  nature  of  the  order 
she  gave  lier  co.acliman." 

"  (rood  hea\ens  I  what  was  it  ? ''  exclaimed  the  r'arquise. 

"' To  drive  to  M.  Colbert's."'  said  Pellisson,  hoarsely. 

"  tJreat  God,  Monseigneur,  begone !  Ik  gone  at  once  I "'  cried 
tlie  juaniuise,  })ushiii'^  Foucjuet  out  of  the  room,  while  I'ellisson 
dragged  him  by  the  iuind. 

"  i)o  you  really  think  I  am  a  child,  to  be  t'righteued  at  a 
shadow  ?  "  asked  the  superintendent, 

••  You  are  a  giant,'"  said  the  marquise,  ••  but  a  viper  is  trying 
t<j  bite  your  liecl." 

Pellisson  never  stopped  dragging  Fouquet  along  until  he 
had  him  in  the  carriage.     Then  he  shouted  to  the  coachman  : 

"  To  the  conciergerie  ;  drive  like  m.ad  !  " 

The  horses  were  off  like  a  shot.     No  obstacle  retarded  their 
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spoed  until  tlipy  came  to  the  Arcade  Saint-Tean  and  were 
ah.nit  to  enter  the  Place  de  tJreve.  There  the  superintendent's 
.arnage  was  stopped  by  a  long  file  of  horsemen  who  filled  the 
narrow  passage.  It  was  unpossible  to  force  tJiis  barrier  or  do 
.uiything  except  wait  until  the  mounted  archers  of  the  watch  — 
u>  which  body  the  men  belonged  —  had  passed  through  with 
the  heavy  coach  they  were  escorting  and  which  was  making  its 
way  rapidly  towar<l  the  Place  Baudoyer. 

The  only  attention  tlis  incident  excited  in  the  minds  of 
l-oiiquet  and  Pellisson  arose  from  regret  at  having  to  waste 
even  a  minute  on  their  way. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  in  presence  of  the  governor  of 
the  conciergerie. 

This  officer  was  still  walking  about  in  the  front  yard. 

V\  hen  I'ellisson  whispered  Fouquet's  name  in  his  ear,  he  ran 
eagerly  to  the  carriage,  and  with  hat  in  hand,  bowed  rei.eatedlv 
to  the  very  ground. 

"  You  do  me  a  great  honor,  monseigneur,"  said  he. 

''  Pray,  M.  le  Gouverneur,''  returned  Fouquet,  "  would  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage  ':' " 

The  officer  at  once  eutered  the  carriage  and  took  the  proffered 

••  Monsieur,"  said  Fouquet,  "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  ser- 

vice. 

''  What  is  it,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  perilous  service,  monsieur,  but  a  service  that  will 
make  me  your  friend  and  protector  forever." 

•'  If  you  asked  me  to  throw  myself  into  the  fire  for  vou 
monseigneur,  I  would  do  it."  ' 

"Thanks,"  answered  Fouquet,  "  but  what  I  ask  is  easier  than 

ilKlt. 

"  It  is  granted  already, 
seigneur  ?  " 

"To  conduct  me  to  the  cells  of  M.  Lyodot  and  M.  d'Ev- 

iiiens."  •' 

Mieur^'^^"^'*  ^''^   '"'"'^^^   explain   for   wli..t   purpose,    monsei- 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  their  presence,  monsieur,  and  also  furnish 
.^011  wi.n  the  means  of  exonerating  yourself  from  the  charge  of 
'"'ipiug  them  to  escape." 

••Escape!  Then  you  do  not  know  what  has  happened. 
Jiiouseigneur  ? "  ^'  ' 


What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  mon- 
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"  Happpnerl?" 

''  MM.  Lyodot  and  D'Eymeris  arc  no  longer  here." 

'-  Since  when  ?  "  cried  Fonquet,  trembling. 

"  Since  a  fjviurter  of  an  hour  ago." 

'•  And  where  are  they  now?  " 

"  In  the  keep  at  Vineennes." 

"  What  cansed  them  to  be  transferred  ?  " 

"  An  order  of  the  King." 

"  Oh,  woe  '  woe ! "'  cried  Fompiet.  striking  his  forehead ;  "  woe  ! 
woe !  " 

.\nd,  without  another  word  to  the  governo-,  he  fell  back  in 
liis  carriage,  despair  in  his  heart  and  death  in  his  face. 

"  Well  ?  "'  said  Pellisson,  anxiously. 

"  Well,  our  friends  are  lost!  Colbert  has  sent  them  to 
Vinceni.es.  It  was  their  carriage  that  stopped  us  at  the 
Arcade  Saint-.Jean  !"' 

Pellisson  was  thunderstruck.  He  did  not  answer.  To  utter 
a  reproach  would  be  to  kill  his  master. 

"  Wliere  shall  I  drive  you,  monseigneur  ?  "  asked  the  coach- 
man. 

"  To  my  hotel  in  Paris.  Return  to  Saint-Mande,  Pellisson, 
and  send  me  the  Abbe  Fouquet  within  an  liour.     Go  !  " 
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When  the  Abbe  Fouquet  reached  his  brother  the  night  was 
very  far  advanced. 

(ioinville  was  the  abbe's  companion.  These  three  men,  with 
their  pale  faces,  upon  wliich  a  dreaded  future  had  left  its 
mark,  locked  more  like  three  conspirators,  united  by  the  ties 
that  bind  those  who  plot  a  deed  of  violence,  than  like  three  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  time. 

Fuucpiet  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  hands  that  clasped  each  other  nervously. 

At  len;;th,  after  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  courageously  to  the 
subject  that  had  brought  the  three  together. 

"Ablx?,"  said  he,  <' you  spoke  to-day  of  certain  people  in 
your  employment  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  monsieur,"  answorod  tho  nhW'. 

"  Honestly,  who  are  these  people  ?  '' 

The  abbe  hesitated. 

"  Come,  now,  doii't  he  afraid,  I  am  not  threatonin"  you 
gasconading,  I  am  not  in  a  humor  for  jesting." 

'•  'I'hen,  as  you  insist  on  the  truth,  monsieur,  here  it  is  ■  I 
have  a  hundred  and  twenty  friends  ov  comrades  who  would  uo 
tlirougli  hre  and  water  for  me." 

"  You  can  count  on  tliem,  then  ?  " 

"  For  anj.  thing." 

'•  And  you  will  not  be  compromised  yourself  ?  " 

"I  will  not  even  be  seen  among  them." 

"They  are  determined  feMows,  are  they  ?" 

"  If  I  promise  them  they  will  not  be  burned  themselves,  thev 
will  hum  down  Paris  for  me." 

"  What  I  wish  to  ask  you,  abbe,"  said  Foufiuet,  wiping  off 
the  moisture  that  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  "is  tiiis  :  can  vou 
at  a  given  moment,  hurl  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
yours  on  the  peojjle  I  will  point  out  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  for  them  to  do  a  thing  like 
that,  monsieur.'' 

"  No  doubt.  But  would  these  bandits  attack  an  armed 
lorce  .' 

'•  It  is  customary  with  them  to  do  so." 

"  [^J]^}^  ^■"''^•'t  your  one  hundred  ami  t  -enty  men,  abbe  " 
'•  \V  ith  i)leasure.     But  where  ?  " 

"On  the  road  to  Viiicennes,  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow 
exactly. 

"To  carry  off  Lyodot  and  D'Eymeris  ?  There  will  be  some 
iianl  knocks,  won't  there  ?  " 

"  rienty  of  them.     Are  you  afraid  ?  " 
"  Xot  for  myself,  but  for  you." 

"  Will  your  men  know  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  thev  are 
cii.L,'aged  in  ?  r  j      « 

"They  are  too  intelligent  not  to  guess  at  it.  Now,  the 
jmiu.stei  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  riot  directed  against  his 
king — IS  exposed  to — " 

;;  ^^'h-^t  is  that  to  you  if  I  pay  you  ?  Moreover,  if  I  fall,  you 
tall  with  me."  •' 

"Then  you  will  act  more  prudently,  monsieur,  by  not  stir- 
nng^in  the  matter  and  letting  the  King  have  his  little  amuse- 
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"  Abl)0,  I  would  liave  you  ponder  deeply  on  this  :  the  im- 
prisonnicnt  of  Lyodot  and  D'Eynieris  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
ruin  of  our  house.  If  I  am  arrested,  you  will  be  imprisoned; 
if  T  am  imprisoned,  you  will  be  banished." 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  at  your  orders.     What  are  they  ?  " 

"  Those  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  want  you  to  save  to- 
morrow the  two  financiers  from  the  fury  of  my  enemies  ;  they 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  when  so  many  other  criminals  go  un- 
punished. Vou  call  adopt  whatever  measures  you  like.  But 
is  the  thing  feasible  ?  '' 

"  Quite  feasible.'' 

"  VVHiat  is  your  i)lan  ?  " 

"  The  richest  thing  about  my  plan  is  its  sim])Iicity.  There 
are  usually  a  dozen  archers  present  at  an  execution." 

"  There  will  be  a  hundred  ttvmorrow." 

"I  know  it;  nay,  I  know  more:  there  will  be  l,vo  hnndred 
to-morrow."' 

"Then  your  hundred  and  twenty  men  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient ?  '■ 

"  Excuse  me.  In  every  crow'  composed  of,  say,  a  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  there  are  ten  thousand  robbers  or  pick- 
jMwkets;  but  they  never  dare  to  start  a  tumult  themselves." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  My  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  then,  will  have  ten 
thousand  auxiliaries  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  which  I  select 
as  my  battlefield.  My  men  will  begin  the  attack ;  the  others 
will  finiish  it." 

"  Good  !  But  what  will  your  men  do  with  the  two  prisoners 
when  they  have  rescued  them  '.* " 

"  I  '11  tell  you.  They  will  hurry  them  into  some  honse  in 
the  Place  du  (ir^ve,  from  which  they  cannot  be  take  except 
by  a  siege  in  regular  form.  And  —  but  hold  on,  I  have  got 
a-iother  idea  grander  i-till.  Some  of  the  houses  have  two 
entrances,  one  on  He  square,  the  other  on  the  Rue  de  la  Mor- 
tellerie,  t\^f.  Rue  de  la  ^'annerie,  or  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie. 
The  pri.?onefs  can  come  in  by  the  one  and  pass  out  by  the 
other." 

"  Yeg,  but  fix  on  something  definite." 

"  Just  what  I  am  searching  for." 

"  And  what  I  have  found,"  cried  Fouquet.  "Listen  atten- 
tively to  something  that  has  only  just  now  flashed  across  my 
mind." 
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"  I  am  listening." 

Fouquet  made  a  sign  to  Gourville,  who  apparently  under- 
stood it.  ri  J 

"One  of  my  friends  occasionally  lends  me  the  keys  of  a 
house  he  rents  in  the  Hue  Haudoyer.  Nf)w,  the  gardens  of 
this  house  are  very  spacious  and  extend  to  the  rear  of  a  hou.se 
oil  the  Place  de  Gr^ve." 

"Then  we  have  the  game  in  our  hands,"  said  the  abW 
"  Which  house  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  tavern  that  is  very  nmch  frequented.     Its  sign  is  the 
'  IiiKifjr  de  Xiifre-Ddinr.'  " 
"  I  know  it/'  said  the  abbe. 

•  Two  of  its  windows  look  on  the  square  ;  there  is  an  entiance 
to  a  yard  in  the  rear,  and  I  have  rea.son  to  believe  there  is  a 
-loor  of  communication  between  this  yard  and  my  friend's 
j^anlens." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better."' 

"  You  enter  the  tavern  with  your  prisoners ;  then  you  defend 
tlio  door  long  enough  to  give  them  time  to  escai)e  throu-di  the 
-arden  and  reach  the  Place  Baudoyer."  ° 

'•  Just  the  thing  !  Why,  monsieur,  you  would  make  as  great 
u  general  as  M.  le  Prince  ! " 

•*  You  understand  everything  ?  " 
"  Perfectly." 

"  How  much  money  will  you  need  to  intoxicate  these  bravoea 
ot  yours  and  fill  their  maws  wiih  gold  '.'  '' 

•  Oh,  monsieur,  what  an  expression  !  I  would  n't  like  to  be  in 
your  place  if  they  heard  you  !  Some  of  them  are  very  touchy." 
"  I  mean  they  must  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  that  they 
sli.'ill  no  longer  know  the  difference  between  earth  and  heaven, 
tor  to-morrow  I  enter  the  ILsts  against  a  king,  and  I  wish  to 
'oiiie  out  of  them  the  victor,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  will  obey  your  orders,  monsieur.  Have  you  any  other 
•suggestions  to  make  ?  " 

"  Xo,  the  rest  is  your  business." 

"  Then  give  me  your  purse." 

"  Gourville,  give  a  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the  abbe." 

"  Good.     You  told  me  to  spare  no  expense,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

••  C'apitr.l !  '" 

"  Monseigneur,"  objected  Gourville,  "  if  this  thing  becomes 
known,  we  shall  lose  our  heads." 

Vol.  I.— 2S 
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"  fioiirvillf,"  rt'tcpitcd  FniKjUi't.  pnrpio  with  aiif^rr,  "  ynii 
f'xt'itf  my  pity  I  Speak  for  yniirsolf,  my  K'^'"'  f'^How.  My 
Iicad  is  tiiiii  nil  my  slioiildcis  .iml  is  likely  to  remain  so.  Now, 
alil)*',  is  ('\ciylliiii!;,'  setlK-'l  ".'  " 

"  \'es,  iiidiisieiir." 

'•  At  two  to-morrow  '.' "' 

'•No,  at  noon.  Our  auxiliaries  must  lie  primed  snrretly  for 
the  occasion." 

'■  ^'(lu't■e  rii^ht.      l)(jn"t  spare  the  tavern-keeper's  wine." 

"  I  don't  intend  sparing;  either  his  wine  or  his  honse," 
rejnine<l  the  ahb<'',  witli  a  f,'rin.  "I  have  my  plan,  I  tell  yon; 
let  me  p\it  it  in  operation,  and  yon  '11  see." 

••  Where  shall  yon  he  yourself '.' " 

'•  Kverywhere  ami  nowhere.'' 

'•  .\nd  how  shall  I  receive  inf<uiiiatinn  '.' " 

''  r>y  a  cornier  whose  horse  shall  stand  ready  saddled  in 
your  friend's  garden.      I'.y  the  way,  your  friend's  name  '.'  " 

Koucpiet  looked  again  at  (iourville,  who  came  to  the  liel]* 
of  his  master. 

'•  Vou  will  easily  recogni/.e  the  places,  .M.  r.\hV)('.  Von 
know  sonu'thing  of  the  tavern  of  the  '  ////'»//<■  ili>  Xofrf-Dinne.'' 
The  gardens  —  the  only  ones  in  that  quarter  —  are  behind  it, 
and  the  other  honse  behind  the  gardens.'' 

•'  All  right,  then,  [  will  go  and  give  notice  to  my  .soldiers." 

'•Go  with  the  abbe,  (iourville,  and  hand  him  the  money,'' 
said  Foiuinet.  '•  I'ut  wait  a  moment,  abbe,  wait  a  moment, 
both  of  yon.  What  name  do  you  intend  to  give  to  this  violent 
attack,  this  rescue  ?  "' 

"  .V  very  natural  one,  monsieur  —  riot." 

'•  Uut  why  a  riot '.'  The  peo]ile  of  I'aris  are  never  so  devoted 
to  their  kings  as  when  they  hang  a  few  financiers." 

'•  1  '11  manage  .all  that,"  said  the  abbe. 

•'  Yes,  but  you  will  manage  it  i)adly,  ami  that  will  set 
jieople  guessing." 

"  No,  no  —  I  'vc  got  another  iilea." 

"What  is  if.'" 

'•My  men  will  cry  out;  •  Colbert !  hurrah  for  ( 'olbert ! '  They 
will  then  rush  on  the  prisoners,  as  if  they  wanted  to  tear  them 
to  pieces;  they  will  carry  them  off  as  if  they  thought  hang- 
ing too  good  for  them." 

••Well,  n])on  my  W(u-il.  that  is  leally  a  ca|iit;il  ideal  '  said 
(iourville.     ••  \Vluit  an  innigination  you  have,  M.  I'Abbe!"' 
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impatience  for  the  hour  fixed  for  the  execution.  The  news 
had  already  spread  tliat  the  prisoners  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Chateau  de  Vincennes  and  would  be  led  from  that  prison 
to  the  Place  de  Greve.  Consequently  the  faubourg  and  the 
""uc  de  Saint-Antoine  were  thronged,  for  the  Parisians  who 
i  ""nible  on  days  of  execution  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
ge.  '",  timid-hearted  beings,  but  with  a  touch  of  philosophical 
curie  sity,  who  just  want  to  see  the  passage  of  the  condemned, 
and  emotional  persons  who  are  eager  to  satiate  their  emotions 
by  witnessing  the  death  of  the  criminals. 

On  this  day  M.  d'Artagnan,  after  receiving  his  f.nal  instruc- 
tion;, from  the  King  and  bidding  adieu  Ij  his  friends,  drew  up 
a  plan  for  spending  the  jaid  day,  as  every  busy  man  ought  to 
do,  for  each  of  his  moments  has  its  particular  occupation  and  he 
appreciates  its  value. 

"  I  start  on  my  journey,''  said  he,  "  at  daybreak,  that  is,  at 
three  in  the  morning ;  I  have  fifteen  hours  before  me,  then. 
Subtract  six  hours  for  sleep,  which  I  cannot  do  without  — 
six  ;  an  hour  for  breakfast  —  seven  ;  an  hour's  visit  to  Athos 
—  eight ;  two  liours  for  things  that  may  turn  up  unexpectedly. 
Sum  total  —  ten. 
"  Five  hours  left. 

"  An  hour  to  draw  my  money,  in  other  words,  to  be  told  by 
M.  Fouquet  I  can't  have  any ;  an  hour  to  go  and  get  it  from 
M.  Colbert  and  at  the  same  time  stand  his  questions  and  grim- 
aces ;  an  hour  to  furbish  up  my  weapons  and  clothes  and  have 
my  boots  j)olished. 

"  Remainder  :  two  hours  —  Mnrdioux  !  how  rich  I  am  !  " 
And  as  he  littered  these  words,  a  singular  sensation  of  joy 
thrilled  him ;  a  perfume  wafted  from  the  beautiful  and  happy 
years  of  another  time  mounted  to  his  brain  and  intoxicated  him. 
"  During  these  two  hours,"  said  the  musketeer,  "  I  shall  go 
to  the  'Image  de  Not  re-Dame^  and  collect  my  quarter's  rent. 
That  will  be  delightful.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
livres  I  Mnrdioux  !  is  n't  it  amazing  I  If  the  poor  man  who 
had  only  a  livre  in  his  pocket  should  suddenly  discover  that 
that  livre  had  increased  to  a  livre  and  twelve  deniers,  that 
would  be  only  what  I  call  justice.  But  such  a  piece  of  luck 
never  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poor  man.  The  rich  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  to  let  his  money  lie  quiet,  and  he  gets  his 
income  from  it.  Here  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  livres 
which  have  apparently  dropped  on  me  from  the  skies. 
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"I  will  go,  then'  to  the  'Image  de  Notre-Dame  '  and  drink 
with  my  tenant  the  glass  of  port  that  he  is  pretty  sure  to  offer 
me.  "^ 

«  But,  M.  d'Artagnan,  you  must  observe  order ;  order  is 
essential.  I  shall,  therefore,  organize  my  time  into  its  due 
.ivisions  and  assign  to  each  its  proper  duty  • 

"  Article  1.  —  Athos.  " 

"  Article  2.  —  '  Lnarje  de  Notre-Dame.' 

"  Article  3.  —  M.  Fouquet. 

"  Article  4.  — M.  Colbert. 

"  Article  5.  —  Supper. 

"  Article  6.  —  Clothes,  boots,  horses,  a  portmanteau. 

"  Article  7  and  last.  —  Sleep." 

Having  arranged  his  schedule,  D'Artagnan  made  his  way 
straight  to  the  home  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  modest  and  artless  account  of  part  of  his  lucky  adventures. 

Atlios  had  been  somewhat  uneasy  about  his  friend  ever 
since  the  evening  before  D'Artagnan's  visit  to  the  King :  but 
he  appeared  satisfied  with  the  few  words  of  explanation  he 
received.  He  surmised  that  the  King  had  confided  some  im- 
portant mission  to  the  musketeer,  and  did  not  make  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  draw  the  secret  from  him.  He  merely  cautioned 
him  to  take  good  care  of  himself,  suggesting,  however,  that  he 
was  willing  to  accompany  him,  if  that  were  desirable. 

;'  But,  my  dear  friend,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  not 
going  anywhere." 

"  What !  you  come  to  bid  me  good-bye,  and  yet  you  are  not 
going  anywhere  ? "  •'  j      j 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  am,"  said  D'Artagnan,  reddening  ;  "  but  it 
IS  only  to  buy  a  piece  of  property." 

"  Oh,  that  is  another  matter.  Then  I  will  have  to  chancre 
M.y  formula.  Instead  of  saying,  'Do  not  get  killed,'  I  wfll 
say,  <  Do  not  get  robbed.'  " 

"  Should  I  have  my  eye  on  some  little  property,  1  will  notify 
>ou  ot  the  fiic;t,  my  dear  friend,  in  hopes  that  you  may  do  me 
me  tavor  ot  giving  me  your  advice." 

''  Yes,  yes,-'  replied  Athos,  whose  exquisite  delicacy  would 
n.>t  allow  him  even  the  compensation  of  a  smile. 

Kaoul  showed  the  same  reserve  his  father  did.  D'Artagnan 
.'e„'au  to  think  it  would  make  the  thing  look  too  mysterious  if 
lie  took  leave  of  his  friends  without  telling  them  something  of 
the  road  he  intended  taking.  * 
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"  I  have  a  notion  to  visit  Le  Mans,"  said  lie.  •'  It  is  a  tine 
country,  is  it  not  ?  "' 

"  Excellent,  my  friend,"  answered  tlie  count,  who  refrained 
from  addinj^  tliat  Le  Mans  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  Touraine, 
and  that  by  waitin-,'  two  days  at  the  farthest  he  could  make 
the  journey  with  a  friend. 

Rut  ])"Artagnan,  wlio  was  not  at  all  as  free  from  embarrass- 
ment as  the  count,  at  eacli  e.vplanation  dug  dee^jer  the  hole  in 
the  morass  into  which  he  was  sinking  gr  idually. 

"  I  shall  have  to  start  at  daybreak  to-nu)rrow,'"  he  said  at 
last ;  "  cinild  you  stay  with  nie  until  then,  Raoul  ?" 

"  Yes,  ^L  le  Chevalier,''  returned  the  young  man,  "  provided 
M.  le  Comte  does  not  need  me."' 

"  No,  Eaoul ;  I  am  to  have  an  audien^  ^  to-day  with  Mon- 
sieur, the  King's  brother." 

Raoul  re'jueste<l  Grimaud  to  bring  him  his  sword,  which 
the  old  man  did  immediately. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Athos, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  "  farewell !  "' 

Athos  held  hin;  in  a  long  embrace,  and  the  musketeer,  who 
had  good  reason  to  know  his  discretion,  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  A  state  affair  !  " 

To  which  Athos  replied  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
was  more  significant  than  words. 

Then  they  separated.  Raoul  took  the  arm  of  his  old  friend, 
who  led  him  up  the  Rue  Saint-llonore. 

''  I  am  conducting  you  to  the  abode  of  the  god  Plutus," 
said  D'Artagnan  to  the  young  man,  "be  prepared,  you  will  see 
nothing  but  piles  of  crowns  the  whole  day  —  Good  heavens  ! 
what  a  change  there  is  in  nae  !  " 

"  Look !  look  ! ''  cried  Raoul,  "  what  a  crowd  there  is  in  the 
street ! " 

"  Is  there  a  procession  to-day  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan  of  one  of 
the  passers-by. 

<•  No,  monsieur,  a  hanging,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  don't  say  so!  a  hanging  on  the  Greve  '?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur.'' 

"  Devil  take  the  rascal !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan.  "  Could  n't 
he  have  chosen  some  other  day  for  getting  hanged  than  the 
one  on  which  I  collect  my  rent  at  the  •'  Irna/jf  (h  Xotre-Dame  ?  * 
I  say,  Raoul,  liave  you  ever  seen  any  one  hanged  ?  " 

"  Never,  monsieur,  thank  God  !  " 
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"  W  ell,  well,  you  aie  young  !  If  you  liiid  happened  to  be  on 
guard  at  the  trenches,  as  I  liave  been,  and  some  rascally  spy 
should  —  but  excuse  me,  Raoul,  there  I  am  beginning  to  dote 
again.  \  ou  are  right,  it  is  a  hideous  sight.  At  what  hour 
does  the  execution  take  place,  monsieur,  if  you  ))lease  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  the  stranger,  deferentiallv,  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  having  a  conversation  with,  two  warriors  "  -it 
tiiree,  I  think."  '' 

"  And  it  is  now  only  half-past  one.  If  we  stretch  our  legs 
we  '11  have  plenty  of  time  to  gobble  up  that  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  livres  and  be  off  again  before  the  appearance  of 
the  culprit." 

'•  Cn/jjrlfs,  monsieur,"  rejoined  the  citizen,  "  for  there  are  two 
of  them." 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  grew  more 
polite  the  older  lie  became.  And  hurrying  Raoul  along  he 
walked  rapidly  to  the  (juarter  of  the  Greve.  '    ' 

Rut  for  the  musketeer's  familiarity  with  crowds,  the  irre- 
sistible strength  of  his  wrist,  and  the  extraordinary  suppleness 
of  his  shoulders,  neither  of  the  two  pedestrians  would  have 
reached  his  destination. 

They  were  going  along  the  quay,  which  they  had  entered 
from  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  the  street  they  had  walked  through 
after  leaving  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  marched  in  front,  his  elbow,  fist,  and  shoulders 
fonuuig  three  wedges  which  he  drove  skilfully  into  the  groups 
before  him,  splitting,  shattering  them  as  if  they  had  been 
chunks  of  wood. 

Now  and  then  lie  brought  the  iron  hilt  of  his  sword  into 
play.  ■\\  hen  he  found  that  ribs  clung  together  too  rebelliously, 
he  inserted  it  between  them  and,  using  it  as  a  lever  or  crow- 
bar, often  separated  the  wife  from  her  spouse,  the  uncle  from 
his  nei)hew,  or  brother  from  brother.  Rut  all  this  was  done 
so  naturally,  was  accompanied  by  such  gracious  smiles  that 
only  tho.se  possessed  of  ribs  of  bronze  would  have  failed  to 
cry,  "  Thank  you !  "  when  hilt  and  fist  were  brought  into 
action;  inileed,  the  smiles  on  the  musketeer's  lips  were  so 
dazzling  that  it  would  take  a  heart  of  adamant  to  resist 
tliem. 

Raoul,  at  his  friend's  back,  humored  the  women,  who  were 
taken  with  his  beauty,  pushed  b-vck  the  men.  who  liad  a 
wholesome    respect    for   his    muscles,    and,    thanks    to   such 
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manoeuvring,  both  of  them  managed  to  cleave  the  rather  dense 
and  somewliat  dirty  tide  of  the  populace. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  two  gibbets,  Kaoul  turned 
away  his  eyes  in  disgust.  As  for  D'.Vrtagnan,  he  did  not  see 
them  at  all  ;  his  whole  attention  was  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  house  with  its  denticulated  gable  and  its  windows 
thronged  with  siglitseers. 

Still  he  was  able  to  notice,  scattered  about  the  square,  quite 
a  number  of  musketeers,  evidently  on  furlough,  some  with 
women,  others  with  friends,  and  all  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  ceremony. 

But  the  most  delectable  spectacle  of  all  v/as  that  of  his 
tenant ;  the  tavern-keeper  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  wliich  way  to  turn.  I  lis  three  waiters  were  entirely 
unable  to  serve  the  crowd  of  customers  that  packed  the  shop 
and  rooms,  even  the  yard. 

D'Artagnan  called  Ilaoul's  attention  to  the  throng,  adding : 

"  The  rogue  won't  have  any  excuse  for  being  slow  with  his 
rent.  Look  at  all  these  carousers,  Raoul ;  seems  as  if  they 
were  having  a  jolly  time  of  it.  But,  mordloux  !  we  can't  get 
in." 

However,  afier  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  D'Artagnan  caught  his 
tenant  by  the  apron  and  was  recognized  by  liim. 

"  Ah  I  '■  cried  the  worthy  tapster,  who  was  half  crazy,  "  in 
a  moment,  M.  le  Chevalier,  if  you  please.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred madmen  here  who  are  turning  my  cellar  upside  down." 

"  The  cellar,  I  hope,  but  not  your  money  box." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  your  thirty-seven  and  a  half  pistoles  are  all 
right;  they  are  up  yonder  in  my  room.  But  there  are  also  in 
that  very  room  a  hundred  topers  who  are  sucking  the  staves 
of  a  little  barrel  of  port  I  tapped  for  them  this  morning.  Give 
me  a  minute,  only  just  a  minute." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can  have  the  minute." 

"  I  am  going,"  whispered  Raoul  to  D'Artagnan  ;  "  such  dissi- 
pation is  disgusting." 

"  Monsieur,''  said  D'Artagnan,  sternly,  "  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  remain  where  you  are.  The  soldier  ought  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  all  kinds  of  spectacles.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  have  certain  fibres  which  must  be  hardened,  and  the 
man  who  is  truly  noble  and  generous  is  the  man  who  has  had 
his  eyes  hardened  while  his  heart  remains  tender.  Besides,  my 
young  friend,  surely  you  would  not  leave  me  here  by  myself  V 
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It  would  hardly  be  ti'eatiiig  me  fairly.  There  is  a  yard 
over  there,  and  a  tree  in  the  yard.  Let  us  get  under  its  shade ; 
we'll  breathe  more  freely  there  than  in  this  wine-sodden 
atmosphere." 

The  spot  selected  by  the  two  latest  guests  of  the  "  Imaf/e  de 
N»tre-D,ime  "  was  admirably  suited  for  observation.  Had  D'Ar- 
tagnan  been  on  a  scouting  expedition  he  could  not  have  been 
better  posted  for  his  purpose ;  the  ever-in('reasing  murmurs  of 
the  popular  tide  smote  upon  his  ears  and  upon  tho.se  of  his 
companion,  and  they  lost  not  a  cry  or  gesture  of  the  revellers, 
who  were  either  sitting  at  the  tables  in  the  tavern  or  scattered 
tlirough  the  rooms. 

The  foliage  of  the  tree  under  which  they  sat  was  already 
very  thick.  It  was  a  stunted  chestnut  with'  pendent  branches 
ovorshading  a  table  so  dilapidated  that  even  the  tipplers  had 
given  it  a  wide  berth. 

As  we  have  said  already,  D'Artagnan  could  see  everything 
from  this  post  of  observation :  the  -oniing  and  going  of  the 

waiters,  the  arrival  of  new  drinkers,  the  reception  given  them 

friendly  here,  hostile  there  --at  the  different  tables.  He  took 
111  all  thi.s,  however,  only  with  the  view  of  killing  time,  for  his 
ilurty-seven  and  a  half  pistoles  were  very  tardy  in  pa  vine  him 
a  visit.  I   J     5 

Uaoul  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  '-you  are  not  hurrying  your  tenant, 
and  the  condemned  men  will  soon  be  here.  When  they  are, 
tlie  crush  will  be  too  great  to  permit  us  to  escajje.'' 

"  You  're  right,"  answered  the  musketeer.  "  Hello  !  some- 
liody,   mordioHX  ! "' 

But  shout  as  loud  and  rap  as  hard  as  he  might  —  the  table 
leli  into  chips  beneath  the  weight  of  liis  first—  no  one  came. 

D'Artagnan  was  on  the  point  of  starting  after  the  inn- 
keeper himself  and  having  an  explanation  with  him,  when  the 
'lof.r  of  the  yard  where  tiiey  were  sitting,  a  door  communicat- 
ing with  the  gardens  in  the  rear,  opened,  creaking  harshly  on 
Its  rusty  hinges,  and  a  man  in  the  costume  of  a  horseman, 
with  a  scabbard  and  sword,  but  in  his  hand,  not  at  his  side, 
walked  across  the  yard  without  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 
W  ith  a  side  glance  at  D'Artagnan  and  his  companion,  he  made 
straight  for  the  tavern,  glancing  at  everything  on  the  way 
with  eyes  that  seemed  capable  of  piercing  walls  or  consciences. 

"  Aha  !  "  thought  D'Artagnan  ;  "  so  my  tenants  have  means 
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of  communication  with — ah!  only  some  fellow  eager  to  see 
the  hanging."' 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  uproar  made  by  the  revellers 
in  the  upper  chambers  ceased  ;  the  silence  in  such  circum- 
stances was  far  more  amazing  than  would  he  a  louder  renewal 
of  the  noise.  D'Artagiian  determined  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  silence. 

He  then  perceived  that  the  man  in  the  garb  of  a  cavalier 
had  entered  the  principal  room  and  was  haranguing  the 
drinkers,  who  li.stened  to  him  with  the  utmost  attention. 
D'Artagnan  would,  perhaps,  have  heard  what  he  was  saying, 
had  not  the  shouting  of  the  populace  formed  an  overmaster- 
ing accompaniment  to  the  eloquence  of  the  orator.  But  the 
discourse  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  all  the  persons  in  the 
tavern  passed  out,  one  after  the  other,  and  in  little  groups. 
Not  all,  however  ;  si.>c  remained  behind  in  the  room,  and  one 
of  the  six  —  the  man  with  the  sword  —  took  the  landlord 
aside,  engaging  him  in  conversation  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
kind,  while  the  others  were  building  a  huge  fire  in  the  chimney- 
place  :  a  rather  queer  thing  to  do,  considering  that  the  day  was 
fine  and  the  temperature  warm. 

"  It  is  singular,"'  said  D'Artagnan  to  Kaoul ;  "  but  I  "m  sure 
1  know  these  faces." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  smells  of  smoke  here  ?  "  inquired  Kaoul. 
"  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that  what  1   see  smells  rather  of 
conspiracy,"'  answered  D'Artagnan. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  four  men 
came  down  into  the  yard  and,  without  showing  any  sign  of 
evil  intentions,  mounted  guard  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  door 
of  communication,  occasionally  darting  looks  at  D'Artagnan 
that  meant  a  good  deal. 

"  Mordinux  !  "  whispered  D'Artagnan  to  Raoul, "  something 's 
up  !     Are  you  inquisitive,  Raoul  ?  "' 
"  That  depends,  M.  le  Chevalier.'" 

"  Well,  I  am  as  in(iuisitive  as  an  old  woman.  Come  a  little 
farther  in  front.  We  shall  have  a  better  view  of  the  square. 
I  would  lay  a  wager  that  that  view  will  be  something  worth 
seeing." 

"  But  you   know,  monsieur,  I  do  not  like  being  a  passive 
and  indifferent  spectator  of  the  death  of  th.ese  poor  wretches." 
"  And  do  you  believe  I  am  a  savage  '.^     We  will  go  in  again 
when  it  is  time  to  do  so.     Come  along." 
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They  entered  tlie  house  and  made  their  way  to  a  window  in 
frcmt,  which,  strange  to  say,  had  remained  unoccupied 

The  two  drinkers  inside,  instea.l  of  l..oIiing  through  this  win- 
dow, were  keeping  up  the  tire. 

When  they  saw  DWrtagnan  and  Kaonl  coming  in  : 

"  Hum  !  "  they  muttered,  "  a  reinforcement." 

D'Artagnan  jogged  Haonl's  elbow. 

"  Y;«'  ™y  '>"lly  l'ifl«/'  said  he,  "  a  reinforcement.  Cordini  > 
there  s  a  fire  for  you  !     Wiiat  are  vou  going  to  roa.st  •>  " 

The  two  men  burst  into  a  jovial  roar,  and,  instead  of 
answering,  lieaped  on  more  wood. 

D'Artagnan  never  took  his  eyes  oft  them 

"I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  -  vou  were  sent  to  tell 
us  tlie  time,  were  you  not  ?  " 

•M)f  course  we\vere;'  lep.ied  DWrta^nian,  eager  to  learn 
what  was  going  on.     ••  What  else  could  bring  me  here  "  " 

"  then  keep  at  the  window  and  watch,  if  y,,,,  please  " 

DArtagnan  smiled  in  his  mustache,  beokJued  to  Raoul,  and 
went  obediently  to  the  window. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 


"  COLBERT    FOKKVKK  !  "' 

Th,.;  aspect  of  the  Greve  at  this  moment  was  frightful 
eads  appearing  all  on  a  level  in  per.cpective  exten-L-das  far 
as  he  eye  could  see,  jn.nme.l  close  together,  rocking  backward 
a.  forward,  like  ears  of  corn  on  a  vast  plain.  From  time  to 
.line,  at  some  vague  and  indistinct  noise,  some  faint,  far-awav 
snund,  these  thousands  of  heads  wouhl  oscillate,  these  housands 
ot  eyes  would  shoot  forth  flame. 

Sometimes   there    were    mighty    retrogressions.       Then    all 
1  hese  ears  bent  and  turned  into  waves  more  restless  than  those 

;1  re  ""? "'■^'''''-  "'"•■?'  ^"'.'^'^  ^'•••"^  *''^  extremities  to  the 
•n.t.e,  and  like  an  incoming  tide  dashed  against  the  hedsre  of 
aivliers  that  encompassed  the  .scaffold  ^ 

'll.ereupon  the  handles  of  the  halberds  fell  heavily  on  the 

h  :uls  and  shouhlers  of  the  rash  invaders;  sometimes,^oo,    he 

'■"""•  "•■"  """^"ij  "'tii  "ic  itrauiL  that  a  wide. 
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oinjity  circle  was  made  around  the  ^jiiard,  a  vacancy  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  extremities,  whicli  had,  in  their  turn,  to 
suffer  from  the  consecpieuces  of  the  sudcU-n  recoil,  for  it  pressed 
them  back  against  tite  parapets  of  the  Seine. 

From  the  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
square,  D'Artagnan  saw  with  secret  i)Ieasure    that  the  mus- 
keteers and    guards  who  had    got  caught  in  the  crowd  were 
'making  room   for    themselves  with    the  aid    of    fisticuffs  and 
sword-hilts.      He  noticed  also  that,  ])rompted  by  the  vi>i,rlt  <h' 
r<,rj>s  which  (h)ubles  the  soldier's  strength,  they  had  managed 
to  get  together  in  a  body  of  nearly  tifty,  and  that,  save  a  dozen 
stragglers  here  and  there,  they  were  now  within  reach  of  his 
voice.     But  it  was  not  alone  the  musketeers  and  guards  that 
attracted  D'Artagnan's  attention.     Around  the  gibbets,  partic- 
ularly in  the  direction  of  the  Arcade  Suint-.Tean,  a  clamorous, 
agitated  crowd  was  whirling  to  and  frt),  apparently  in  a  state 
of  uncontrollable  excitement.     .Many  of  the  faces  were  stupid, 
many  idiotic;  but  many  of  them  were  also  daring  and  resolnte, 
and  among  those  wlio  owned  the  latter,  there  were  interchanges 
of  signals,  and  liands  were  given  and  taken.     In  one  of  the 
most  animated  groups  in  this  crowd  D'Artagnau  remarked  the 
face  of  the  cavalier  he  had  seen  enter  the  yard  of  the  '■  Iitui'jr  (/>■ 
Xotrr-Diimr ''  from  the  garden,  and  then  go  upstairs  to  harangue 
the   drinkers.     This  man  was  organizing  squads  and   giving 

uiders. 

'' Mordioux .' "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  I  was  not  mistaken:  T 
know  the  fellow  ;  it  "s  Menueville.     What  the  devil  is  he  doing 

here  ?  " 

A  dull,  rumbling  sound,  which  gradually  grew  stronger  and 
stiongei,  put  a  stop  to  his  conjectures  and  drew  his  eyes  else- 
where. This  murmur  was  occasioned  V)y  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners.  -\  strong  picket  of  archers  preceded  tiiem  and  ap- 
peared at  the  corner  of  the  arcade.  The  entire  multitude  then 
began  a  succession  of  yells,  and  all  these  yells  formed  one 
immense  howl. 

D'Artagnan  saw  that  Raoul  had  turned  pale  ;  he  slapped 
him  roughly  on  the  shoulder. 

The  fellows  at  the  tire  turned  round  when  they  heard  the 
shouting,  and  asked  how  things  were  getting  along. 

"The  prisoners  have  arrived,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Good,"'  they  answered,  again  piling  more  wood  on  the 
fire. 
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"D'Artagiian  starrd  at  them  uneasily.  Evidently  the  men 
who  could  light  a  tire  on  such  an  occasion  nmst  have  some 
strange  purpose  in  view. 

The  prisoners  advanced  into  the  .square ;  they  were  on  foot 
and  preceded  by  the  executioner:  hftv  archers  formed  a  hedu'e 
on  ea.'h  side  of  them.  l{„th  were  clad  in  black  ;  thev  were 
pale  but  hnn.  They  l„„ked  impatientlv  over  the  heads' of  the 
crowd,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  do  .so.  This  struck  D'Artajjnan 
as  something  very  extraordinary. 

"  Mordioux  !  ■•  he  muttere.l,  "  I  should  n't  think  they  would 
be  so  anxious  to  get  a  sigiit  of  their  gibbets '  " 

Raoul  drew  back  a  little,  but  could  not  after  all  bring  him- 
self to  leave  the  window.     Terror  also  has  its  charms 

"  Kill  them  !      Kill  them  !  "  cried  fifty  thousand  voices 

"  \es,  ye,s,  kill  them  !  "  howled  back  a  group  of  a  hundred 
men,  apparently  boiling  over  with  fury. 

'•(rive  thein  the  rope  I  the  rope!"  vociferated  the  mob. 
'•  \  in-  /)•  lit) I.'  ' 

"  Queer  !"  muttered  D'Artagnan,  "  I  thought  it  was  M  Col- 
bert that  had  got  them  hanged,  and  not  the  King." 

At  this  point  the  crowd  was  forced  to  fall  back  again  and 
tlie  prisoners  were  obliged  to  halt. 

The  daring  and  resolute-looking  feHows  whom  D'Arta-nan 
Jiad  noticed,  by  dint  of  squeezing,  pu.shin-,  and  shoving'^had 
managed  to  come  close  up  to  the  hedge  of  archers. 

After  a  few  moments  the  prwession  resnme.l  its  march 

Sud.lenly,  with  shouts  of  "Colbert  forever !  "  the  men  whom 
1>  Artagnan  had  not  lost  sight  of  for  a  single  moment  tluu" 
hemselve.s  on  the  escort,  which  made  a  vain  effort  to  resist 
tlieiii.     Uehind  these  men  was  the  crowd. 

The  uproar  that  ensued  was  terrible,  but  the  confusion  was 
H.nre  so      fhe   yells    that  were  heard  now   were   no   longer 
prompted  by  hope  or  joy;  they  were  veils  of  pain.     In  fact 
iiilberds  were  cracking  skulls,  swonls' were  making  holes  in 
l""lies,  and  muskets  were  already  tiring. 

There  was  such  a  hurly-burly  that  D' Artagnan  could  not 
see  anything  And  then  there  was  chaos,  but  a  chaos  brought 
aliout  by  evident  design,  by  a  clearly  expressed  volition. 

1  lie  condemned  men  h;id  been  torn  from  their  guards  and 
w'-re  being  dragged  toward  the  tavern  of  the  '<  Imane  de  Notre- 
J>iinu;.  '' 

Those  who  dragged  them  were  orvinL-  :  "  Cnlhpr*  f.-.raysr  • '» 
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The  peoj)!?  hcsitatPil,  not  knowing  whether  to  fall  on  the 
archers  nr  tlio  arcliors'  assailants. 

The  thing  which  puzzled  the  people  was  that  those  who 
began  with  shonting,  ■' ("t)H)ert  forever!"  were  at  the  same 
time  shouting:  •'  Down  with  the  rope  I  down  with  the  gibliet  I 
I'xirn  them,  burn  them,  burn  them  !  l^urn  the  thi.ves  !  Burn 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor !  " 

At  last,  however,  these  cries  aroused  universal  enthusiasm. 
The  populace  had  come  to  witness  an  execution  ;  now  they 
were  to  iiave  the  chance    )f  taking  i)art  in  one  themselves. 

Nothing  could  please  them  better.  So  they  took  the  side  <if 
the  aggressors  against  the  archers,  and  shouted,  with  what  had 
once  been  the  minority,  but  was  now  the  most  compact  of 
majorities, 

"  Yes    yes  !  bum  them,  the  thieves  I      J7'v  Colbert  I" 
"  Moi.Hoiix.'"'    cried  D'Artagnan,  "it  looks  as  if  this  were 
getting  serious." 

One  of  the  luen  who  had  been  attending  to  the  tire  approached 
the  window  with  a  lighted  brand  in  his  hand. 
"  Olio  !  "  said  he,  "  things  are  getting  warm." 
Then  turning  to  his  comrade : 
"  That 's  the  signal !  "  he  added. 

And  suddenly  he  applied  the  burning  brand  to  a  i)art  of  the 
woodwork. 

Now  the  tavern  of  the  "  Imar/e  de  Notre-Dnme''  was  some- 
what anticpiated,  and  so,  like  a  lady  no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
was  nothing  loath  to  be  set  on  Are.  In  a  second  the  boards 
began  to  crackle,  and  the  flames  rose  to  the  ceiling.  The  in- 
cendiaries shouted,  and  the  howls  of  the  mob  outside  responded. 
D'Artagnan's  whole  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  I'lace, 
and  he  noticed  nothing  in  the  room  until  the  smoke  was  chok- 
ing him  and  the  fiaraes  were  scorching  him. 

"Eh!"  he   cried,  turning   round;   "setting  the   house   on 
lire  ?     Are  you  idiots  or  are  you  madmen,  my  masters  ?  " 
The  two  men  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
"  Why,  was  n't  that  to  be  the  signal  ?  "  they  asked. 
"  (live  a  signal  by  burning  my  house  ?  "  shouted  D'Artagnan, 
tearing  the  brand  from  the  incendiary's  hand  and  dashing  it 
in  his  face. 

The  second  man  ran  to  the  help  of  las  comrade ;  but  Kaoul 
seized  him  and  flung  him  through  the  window,  while  D'Ar- 
taen.an  drove  the  other  fellow  down  the  stairs. 
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Raoiil,  wlio  WHS  tlie  first  to  Iiavt-  his  hiiiuls  hoc,  tore  tlowii 
flic  j)iiit  of  tlu!  wainscoting  that  was  on  tire  and  threw  it  into 
the  room. 

A  K'iaiK'P  told  D'Aita^'nan  that  tlici-p  was  no  further  danger 
"fa  conflagiatioii.  and  he  ran  hack  to  the  window. 

The  tiiniult  was  now  at  its  height,  and  such  cries  as  "  lUirn 
them  !"'•  Hang  them!'"  "  (iive  them  the  rope!"  "To  the 
■^take  with  then'i  ! "'  rose  npon  the  uir. 

The  men  who  had  torn  the  jirisoners  from  thr  hands  of  the 
archers  were  now  quite  close  to  tiie  house,  whicli  was,  appar- 
ently, the  place  to  which  they  were  dragging  them. 

.Mcnneville  was  at  their 'head,  shouting  louder  than  all 
the   others  : 

"  Hurn  them  !  hum  the  thieves  !     Hurrah  for  Colbert !  " 
D'Artagnan  was  l)eginning  to  understand.     They  were  going 

to  burn  the  two  culprits  and  convert  /*«  house  into  a  funeral 

pyre  I 

••  Halt,  there  !  "  he  cried,  with  sword  in  hand  and  with  one 
loot  planted  on  tlie  window-sill.  "  Mcnneville,  what  is  this 
you  are  about  ?  "' 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"  answered  the  latter,  "  get  out  of  the  way  ! 
out  of  the  way  at  once !  '' 

"  Hurn  the  robbers!  Hurrah  for  (;olbert!"  howled  the 
mob. 

These  cries  infuriated  D'Artagnan. 

'•  M')r<f!<>,/.r  :  "  said  he,  "  and  all  these  poor  devils  have  been 
condemned  to  is  to  be  hanged  !     It's  infamous  !  " 

A  large  number  of  curious  sightseers,  having  been  driven 
hack  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  scaffold,  were  now.  how- 
ever packed  close  together  in  front  of  the  tavern,  and  blocked 
'ip  the  entrance. 

>renneville  and  his  men  had  dragged  their  prisoners  within 
ten  yards  of  the  door. 

"  Make  room  there  !  '  he  cried,  levelling  his  pistol. 

"  Burn  them,  burn  them  !  "  repeated  the  mob.  "  There  's  a 
iire  at  the  « Jmar/e  de  Nutrr-I)amt\'  Burn  the  thieves  !  burn 
both  of  them  in  the  '  Immje  de  Notre-lJame  ' !  '' 

Duubt  was  no  longer  possible.  It  was  D'Artagiian's  house 
tliey  aimed  at. 

D'Artagnan  then  recalled  the  old  cry  that  had  always  rung 
from^his  lips  with  sucli  potent  effect. 

.'   —  _..,„..-^    •       #'11        1  »    _^ . . * 
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giant,  one  of  tliose  voices  tliat  override  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
anil  tlie  fury  of  the  tempest;  '• «  moi,  /fs  inousqnetnires  f" 

And  placing  a  hand  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  he  leaped 
over  it  and  dropped  among  the  crowd,  which  began  to  draw 
back  from  a  house  that  seemed  to  be  raining  men. 

Kaoul  was  beside  him  in  a  second,  both  wi'.h  swords 
drawn. 

Every  musketeer  in  the  square  heard  the  summons ;  they 
all  tu  ned  round,  recognized  D'Artagnan,  and  shouted  : 

"  The  cai>tain  !     The  captain  I  " 

The  multitude  opened  Iwfore  tliein  as  '.he  sea  does  before 
Uie  prow  of  a  ship.  At  this  moment  D'Artagnan  and  Menne- 
v'ille  were  face  to  face. 

"  Clear  the  way  I  let  us  pass  ! ''  cried  Menneville,  who  now 
had  only  to  stretch  out  his  arm  to  touch  the  door. 

"  Vou  cannot  passjiere  I "  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  Then  take  that  I ''  exclaimed  Menneville  'ring  his  pistol, 
which  almost  touched  the  musketeer's  breast.  But  before  the 
co(k  had  dropped,  D'Artagnan  had  struck  np  his  arm  with  his 
sword-hilt  and  passed  the  blade  through  his  body. 

"  You  renieml)er  the  time  1  advised  you  to  behave  your- 
self?" said  D'Artagnan  to  Menneville,  who  rolled  at  his 
feet. 

"  Give  way  there  !  '"  cried  Menneville's  companions,  at  first 
dismayed,  but  quickly  recovering  their  courage  when  they 
found  they  had  only  two  men  to  deal  with. 

I'ut  these  two  men  were  like  two  hundred-handed  giants. 
Their  swords  turned  in  ^very  direction  like  the  iiaming  glaive 
of  the  archangel.  A  cut  he  »,  atlirust  there,  and  at  every  out 
and  thrust  there  fell  a  man. 

"For  the  King!  "'  cried  D'Artagnan  to  every  one  he  struck, 
and  every  one  he  struck  lay  stretched  before  him. 

"  For  the  King  I  "  repeated  Kaoul. 

This  cry  became  the  watchword  of  the  musketeers,  and 
guided  them  to  where  D'Artagnan  was  fighting. 

Meanwhile,  the  archers,  having  recovered  from  their  panic, 
charged  the  aggressors  in  the  rear,  overturning  and  knocking 
down  all  who  opposed  them  with  the  regular  sweej)  of  mill- 
stiol-es. 

At  the  sight  of  the  gleaming  swords  and  the  drops  of  blood 
flying  through  the  air,  the  crowd  fell  back,  men  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  their  haste  to  escape. 
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At  length  nothing  was  heard  save  cries  of  despair  and 
a}i])eals  for  mercy  —  tlie  hist  farewell  of  the  van(iuished 

Tlie  archers  resumed  jmssession  of  their  two  prisoners. 
l>"Artaguan  approached  the  latter,  whose  faces  were  pale  and 
despairing. 

"  You  have  at  least  the  consolation,  my  poor  fellows,"'  said 
lie,  "  of  es(^aping  the  frightful  tfirtures  these  vufHans  intended 
to  inflict  on  you.  The  King  has  oidy  condemned  you  to  he 
tianged,  and  hanged  you  shall  be.  There,  string  them  up  and 
liave  it  over." 

The  "  [mdijr  dr  Xntrr-Ifnwc  '"  was  no  longer  in  any  danger. 
There  was  no  water  handy,  hut  a  couple  of  barrels  of  wine  put 
out  the  fire  quite  as  well.  The  conspirators  escaped  through  the 
gardens.     The  archers  hurried  their  prisoners  to  the  scaffold. 

When  the  two  cnli)rits  were  there,  the  business  was  soon 
finished.  The  hangman  had  very  little  care  f(jr  the  forms  ui 
art,  and  got  through  with  the  work  in  a  minute. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  jjersons  gathered  around 
IVArtagnan  and  were  warm  in  their  congratulations.  He 
wiped  his  forehead,  which  was  streaming  with  sweat,  and  liis 
sword,  which  was  streaming  with  blood.  Seeing  Menneville 
writhing  in  the  convulsions  of  the  last  agony  at  his  feet,  he 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  While  Raoul  turned  away  his 
liead,  pityingly,  he  pointed  to  the  gibbets  laden  with  their  sad 
l)uidens,  and  said  to  the  musketeers : 

'•  I'oor  devils  I  they  must  have  blessed  me  with  their  dying 
breath.  What  a  terrible  fate  I  saved  them  from,  and  in  the 
nick  of  time,  too  !  " 

Menneville  caught  the  words  just  as  he  was  about  to  give  uj) 
the  ghost.  A  gloomy,  ironical  smile  flickered  on  his  lips,  lie 
tried  to  answer,  but  the  threads  of  his  life  snapped  in  the 
effort.     He  expired. 

"  Oh  I  all  this  is  too  horrible  ! "'  exclaimed  Raoul.  "  Let  us 
get  away,  M.  le  Chevalier." 

"  You  are  not  liurt  ?  "  iiKjuired  D'lVrtiignan. 

"  ^<o,  thank  you." 

'•  Well,  mordiou.r  .'  you  are  a  gallant  fellow,  and  no  mistake; 
you  have  your  father's  brains  and  Pcu-thos"  arm.  Ah  !  if  he 
had  only  been  here,  Portlios  would  have  seen  something  worth 
looking  at  I  " 

Then,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  some  recollection  or  other,  he 
nuittered ; 
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'■  But  where  tlie  devil  can  this  holiest  Porthos  of  ours  be  ?" 
"  Come,  chevalier,  come  along  with  me,"  insisted  Raoul. 
'•  Just  a  minute  until  I  get  my  thirty-seven  and  a  hall  pis- 
toles ;  then  I  'm  yours.  The  house  undoubtedly  brings  me  a 
good  income,"  added  D'Artagnan,  entering  the  '•  Image  de 
Notre-lJanu',^'  "  but  decidedly  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city,  even  if  it  brought  me  less.'' 
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While  this  noisy  and  bloody  scene  was  taking  place  on  the 
(Jreve,  several  men,  barricaded  behind  the  door  that  communi- 
cated with  the  garden  were  busy  sheathing  their  swords  and 
lielping  one  of  their  number  to  mount  a  ready  saddled  horse 
which  stood  close  by  ;  then  like  a  flock  of  scared  birds  they 
fled  in  ail  directions,  some  climbing  the  walls,  others  rushing 
through  the  gates  on  top  of  one  another  witli  all  the  ardor  a 
panic  is  sure  to  inspire. 

The  man  on  liorseback  plunged  the  rowels  into  the  animal's 
sides  with  such  brutality  that  the  poor  beast  almost  cleared 
the  wall.  Then  he  dashed  across  the  I'lace  P)aud()yer  like 
lightning,  trampling  or  overtlirowing  all  in  his  way,  and  in  ten 
minutes  reached  the  superintendent's  offices,  more  breathless 
even  than  his  steed. 

The  Abbe  Fotupiet,  the  moment  he  heard  the  rattle  of  hoofs 
on  the  pavement  of  tlie  courtyard,  thrust  his  head  out  of  'he 
window. 

'•  Well,  Danicamp  ?  "  he  shouted,  even  before  the  rider  could 
throw  himself  oft'  his  horse. 

"  Well,  all  is  over,"'  answered  Danicamp. 

"  Over  :  "  cried  tlie  abbe  ;  "  they  're  saved  ?  '' 

"No,  monsieur;  hanged." 

"  Hanged  I  "'  repeated  the  abbe,  turning  pale. 

A  side  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Fou(piet  appeared,  livid, 
distracted,  his  lips  half  parted  by  a  cry  of  grief  and  rage.  He 
did  not  advance  farther,  b\it  listeiK-d  to  the  dialogue  between 
the  man  in  the  yard  and  the  man  at  the  window. 

"  Wretches  !  "  said  the  abbe,  "  so  you  did  not  even  fight  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  we  did,  like  lions." 

"  Say  rather  like  cowards." 

"  Monsieur  !  " 

"  In  a  surprise  a  hundred  soldiers,  real  soldiers,  ought  to  be 
worth  ten  thousand  archers.  Where  is  Menneville  —  that 
bia^'gart,  that  swaggerer,  who  was  to  return  either  dead  or 
victorious  ?  " 

"  He  kept  his  word,  monsieur  ;  he  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !  who  slew  him  ?  " 

"  A  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  a  giant  armed  with  ten 
flaming  swords,  a  madman  who  at  one  stroke  extinguished  fire 
and  riot,  and  summoned  to  his  aid  a  hundred  musketeers  from 
beneath  the  pavement  of  the  Place  de  Greve." 

Fouquet  raised  his  brow,  all  streaming  with  sweat,  and  mur- 
mured : 

"Oh,  Lyodot,  D'Eymeris  I  Dead!  dead!  and  I — dishon- 
ored !  dishonored  !  " 

The  abbe  turned  round,  and  on  seeing  that  his  brother  was 
utterly  crashed  : 

''  (Jome,  come,"'  said  he,  "  it  is  fate's  decree,  monsieur.  No 
use  lamenting.  If  things  have  not  fallen  out  as  we  expected, 
it  is  because  God  —  " 

"  Silence,  abbe,  silence  !  "  cried  Fouquet.  "  Your  excuses 
are  blasphemies.  liid  this  man  come  up  ;  I  want  to  hear  from 
his  own  lips  the  full  details  of  this  horrible  event." 

"  But,  brother  —  " 

"  Obey,  monsieur  I  " 

The  abbe  made  a  sign,  and  half  a  minute  after,  the  man 
could  be  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

At  that  moment  Gourville  appeared  suddenly  behind  Fou- 
ciuet,  coming  like  his  guardian  angel,  with  finger  on  lip,  warning 
hiin  to  keep  cool,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  his  sorrow. 

The  minister  recovered  all  the  serenity  left  at  the  disposal 
of  a  heart  broken  by  affliction. 

Danicamp  appeared. 

"  Make  your  report,"  said  Gourville. 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  the  messenger,  "  our  orders  were  to 
carry  off  the  pri.soneis  and  shout,  'Colbert  forever!'  while 
doing  so  —  " 

'•  And  then  burn  them  alive  —  was  not  that  also  part  of  their 
'  •  ders,  M.  I'Abbe  ?  "  interrupted  Gourville. 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  the  orders  were  given  to  Menneville,  Menne- 
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ville  kiipw  whiit  was  expected  of  him,  and  Meniieville  is  dead." 

This  intelligence  appeared  tu  reassure  Gourville  instead  of 
grieving  him. 

••To  burn  them  alive?''  repeated  the  messenger,  as  if  he 
were  not  (piite  certain  tliat  that  portion  of  their  instructions 
was  intended  to  he  executed. 

'•  Most  assuredly,  to  burn  them  alive,"  .said  the  abbe, 
roughly. 

"  Of  course,  M.  TAbbe,  of  course,"  answered  the  messenger, 
scrutinizing  the  faces  ix'fure  him  to  find  out  what  part  of  the 
truth  it  woul('  be  to  his  advantage  or  disadvai'tage  to  tell. 

"  Vxo  on,"'  said  Gourville. 

"  The  [)risoners  were  then  to  be  dragged  to  the  Greve,  where 
the  people  insisted  on  having  them  burned  instead  of  hanged." 

"  The  people  are  always  right,"  said  the  abbe ;  "  go  on." 

"  But,"  resumed  Danicamp,  "  at  the  very  moment  the  archers 
had  been  driven  back,  at  the  very  moment  the  house  destined 
to  serve  as  a  stake  for  the  execution  of  the  criminals  had 
caught  tire,  that  demon,  that  madman,  that  giant  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  —  who  was,  we  were  told,  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  in  question, — aided  by  a  young  man  he  had  with 
liiin,  Hung  the  men  engaged  in  spreading  the  fire  out  of  the 
\yindow,  shouted  to  the  musketeers  in  the  crowd,  leaped  from  the 
first  story  into  the  square,  and  plied  his  sword  in  such  desper- 
ate fashion  that  the  fight  turned  in  favor  of  the  archers,  the 
l)risoners  were  retaken,  and  Menneville  was  slain.  Three 
minutes  afterwards  the  condemned  men  were  executed." 

Despite  his  self-control,  Fouquet  could  not  repress  a  hollow 
groan. 

*'  And  the  name  of  this  man,  the  proprietor  of  the  house  ?  " 
lesumed  the  abbe. 

"  1  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  did  not  see  him.  My  post  was  in 
the  garden,  and  I  remained  at  my  post.  What  I  tell  you  1 
heard  from  others.  My  orders  were  to  bring  you  news  of  how 
the  affair  ended  with  the  utmost  speed.  In  pixrsuanceof  these 
orders,  I  galloped  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  liere  I  am." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur ;  that  is  all  we  had  to  ask  you,"  re- 
l)lied  the  abbe,  who  had  grown  more  and  more  downcast  in 
proportion  as  the  moment  approached  when  he  should  have  to 
be  alone  with  his  brother. 

"  Have  you  been  i)aid  ?  "  inquired  Gourville. 

"  Partly,  monsieur,"  answered  Danicamp. 
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"  Here  are  twenty  pistoles.  You  can  now  go,  monsieur  ;  but 
never  forget  that  you  must  always  be  as  ready  to  defend  the 
true  interests  of  the  King  as  you  were  a  while  ago." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  messenger,  bowing  and  thrust- 
ing the  money  into  his  pocket. 

Then  he  passed  out. 

As  soon  as  he  had  stepped  across  the  threshold,  Fouquet,  who 
hitherto  had  not  changrd  liis  position,  advanced  rapidly  and 
stood  between  the  abbe  and  Gourville. 

Both  of  them  opened  their  mouths  at  the  same  time  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  No  excuses,"  said  he,  "  no  recriminations  against  any  of^ 
whatever.  Had  I  not  been  a  false  friend,  I  should  never  have 
entrusted  the  task  of  saving  Lyodot  and  D'Eymeris  to  oihers. 
I  alone  am  guilty ;  I  alone,  then,  deserve  reproaches  ;  I  alone 
shoidd  suffer  remorse.     Leave  me,  abbe." 

"  But  surely  you  will  not  prevent  me  from  trying  to  find 
tlie  rascal  who  maniiged,  in  the  interest  of  M.  Colbert,  to  ruin 
a  scheme  so  well  prepared  ?  "  answered  the  abbe.  "If  it  is 
good  policy  to  love  and  defend  our  friends,  it  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  bad  policy  to  pursue  our  enemies  to  the  death." 

'•  I  will  not  have  any  of  your  policy,  abbe.  Leave  me,  if 
you  please,  and  let  me  not  hear  of  you  until  further  orders. 
Silence  and  prudence  must  be  our  watchword  for  tlie  present. 
You  have  a  terrible  e.xample  before  you.  No  retaliations, 
gentlemen,  I  forbid  it." 

"  I  have  no  orders,"  grumbled  the  abbe,  "  that  should  pre- 
vent me  from  avenging  on  a  rascal  the  insult  he  has  offered 
:ny  family." 

"  And  I,"  returned  Fouquet,  in  a  voice  so  imperativt  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  an  answer,  "  will  have  you  flung  into  the 
Hastil'.e  if  you  give  expression  to  a  single  thought  which  is  not 
the  absolute  expression  of  my  will,  two  hours  after  that 
tliought  has  been  uttered.     Act  accordingly,  abbe." 

'Die  abbe  colored,  and  bowed. 

Fouquet  beckoned  to  Gourville  to  follow  him,  and  both 
wore  proceeding  to  his  cabinet,  when  the  usher  announced,  in 
a  ioud  voice. 

•'  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Artagiian." 

'•  Who  is  he  ?  "  Fouquet  asked  Gourville,  carelessly. 

•'  An  ex-lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's  musketeers,"  answered 
G'jurville,  in  the  same  tone. 
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Fouquet  did  not  trouble  himself  further  about  his  visits 
and  resumed  his  walk. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monseigneur,"  continued  (lourville, 
after  a  moment,  "  now  that  I  recollect,  this  is  an  lionest  fellow 
who  has  left  the  King's  service  and  is  here,  very  likely,  to  col- 
lect a  quarter's  salary  for  something  or  other." 

"  Confound  it !  "  replied  Fouquet ;  "  could  he  not  hive  chosen 
his  time  better  ?  " 

"  Allow  me,  then,  to  be  the  medium  of  refusing  him._  I 
know  him,  and  he  is  the  sort  of  man  it  would  be  better  to  have 
as  a  friend  than  as  an  enemy  in  present  circumstances." 

"Give  him  whatever  answer  you  like,"'  said  Fouquet. 

"Ah,  in  God's  name  I ''  cried  the  abbe,  with  all  a  church- 
man's rancor,  "  tell  him  there 's  no  money,  particularly  for 
musketeers.'' 

]?ul  these  imprudent  words  were  hardly  spoken  before  the 
half-open  door  was  thrown  back,  and  D'Artagnan  appeared. 

<' Oh,  M.  Fompict,"  said  he,  "1  was  well  aware  there  was 
no  money  for  musketeers.  So  I  did  not  come  tc  have  money 
offered  me,  but  to  have  it  refused.  Thanks,  that  is  all  I 
wanted.     Good-day,  I  will  now  go  and  ask  M.  ('olbert  for  it.'' 

And  after  a  slight  bow  he  passed  out. 

"  Gourville,"  said  Fomjuet,  "  run  after  that  man  and  bring 
him  back." 

Gourville  obeyed,  and  joined  D'Artagnan  on  the  stairs. 

Hearing  steps  behind  him,  iJ'Artagnan  turned  round  and 
perceived  Gourville. 

"  Mordioux ! "  said  he,  "  you  gentlemen  of  finance  have 
queer  manners.  I  visit  M.  Fouquet  for  the  purjjose  of  receiv- 
ing a  sum  of  money  given  me  by  his  Majesty,  and  I  am  treated 
like  a  beggar  asking  alms,  or  a  thief  suspected  of  wanting  to 
make  away  with  a  piece  of  plate."' 

"  But  you  mentiimed  M.  Colbert's  name,  dear  M.  d'Arta- 
gnan  ?      You  said  you  were  going  to  see  M.  Colbert?'' 

"  Certairdy  I  am,  though  I  had  no  other  business  than  to  ask 
him  the  meaning  of  people  burning  down  houses  to  the  cry  of 
'  Vice  Colbert !  '  '' 

Gourville  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  he,  ''  you  are  alluding  to  what  happened  a  while 
ago  in  the  Greve  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly."' 

"  But  how  did  all  that  concern  you,  monsieur  ?" 
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"Concern  me?  M.  f'olbert  was  going  to  make  a  bonfi-e  of 
my  house,  and  yon  ask  how  did  that  ocmcern  me  '.'"' 

"Your  house  —  so  it  was  your  house  they  were  going  to 
burn  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  was  I  " 

"  The  '  Innnje  </c  ^Xotri'-Ddnie  '  is  yours,  then  I  "' 

"  And  has  been  for  the  last  week." 

•'  And  you  are  the  stout  captain  whose  valiant  sword  scat- 
tered the  mob  that  wanted  to  burn  the  prisoners  '.' " 

'•My  dear  AF.  Gourville,  just  put  yourself  in  my  place.  I 
am  not  only  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  pe;ice,  but  I  am 
a  landlord.  As  a  captain,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  orders 
of  the  King  are  carried  out;  as  a  landlord,  it  is  my  interest  to 
see  that  my  own  house  is  not  burned  down  about  my  ears.  I 
followed,  then,  the  promptings  of  both  duty  and  intere.st  in 
handing  over  MM.   Lyodot  and  d'Kymeris  to  the  archers." 

'•  So  it  was  you  who  threw  a  man  out  of  the  window  ?" 

"Myself,"  answered    D'Artagnan,  modestly. 

"  And  killed  Mennevilltt  •'  " 

"  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  so,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  is  receiving  a  compliment. 

"  In  a  word,  then,  you  are  the  cause  of  these  two  men  being 
hanged  ? " 

••  Instead  of  burned  ;  yes,  monsieur,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am, 
I  saved  the  poor  devils  from  frightful  torture.  Only  think  of 
it.  my  dear  M.  Gourville  !  They  wanted  to  burn  them  alive  ! 
It  seems  incredible  !  " 

•■  Go,  my  dear  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  (Jourville,  anxious  to 
spare  Fouquet  the  sight  of  a  man  who  had  occasioned  him  such 
profound  sorrow.     "  Go.'" 

••  No,"  said  Fouquet,  who  had  been  listening  at  the  door  of  the 
antechamber;  "no,  M. d'Artagnan  ;  on  the  cimtrary,  come  in." 

D'Artagnan  wiped  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword  a  last  bloody 
trace,  which  he  had  not  remarked  before,  and  turned  back. 

Then  he  met  the  eyes  of  these  three  men,  each  of  whose 
t  ices  wore  a  very  different  expression  —  an  expression  of  rage 
'111  the  abbe's,  stupor  on  (iourville's,  utter  dejection  on  Fou- 
quet's. 

"  P^xcuse  me,  M.  le  Suriutendant,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  My 
time  is  limited  ;  I  have  to  go  to  the  intendant's  office  in  order 
to  have  an  explanation  with  M.  Colbert,  and  receive  my  quar- 
ter's salary." 
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"  But,  monsieur,"'  answered  P'oufjuet,  "  there  is  money  here." 

D'Artaf^nan  stared  at  tlie  supcrintendont  in  surprise. 

"  You  have  been  answered  rather  lij,'htly,  iiionpieur,  as  I 
know,  tor  I  heard  the  answer,"  said  the  minister.  "  A  man  of 
your  merit  should  be  known  V)y  every  one." 

D'Artas^inari  Lowed. 

"  You  have  an  o'der  ?  "  added  Fouquet. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Give  me  it,  I  will  i)ay  you  myself;  come  along."' 

He  made  a  sigu  to  (iourville  and  the  abbe,  wlu)  remained 
behind,  and  took  D"  '  rtaj^nau  with  him  into  his  cabinet. 

"  How  much  is  due  you,  monsieur  ?  "'  he  asked. 

»<  Oh,  live  thousand  livres  or  thereabouts,  monseigneur." 

"  Arrears  of  pay  ";'  " 

"  A  quarter's  pay." 

"  Amounting  to  five  thousand  livres  ?  "'  inquired  Fouquet, 
fixing  a  searching  look  on  the  musketeer.  "  Then  the  King 
gives  you  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  twenty  thousand  livres  —  yc  i  think  it 
too  much  ".' "' 

"  I  think  it  too  much  I "  exclaimed  Fouquet,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "If  I  were  well  acquainted  with  human  nature;  if  I 
were  prudent  and  vigilant,  instead  of  being  frivolous,  incon- 
stant, and  vain  ;  if,  in  short,  I  had  the  capacity  certain  people 
have  of  regulating  my  mode  of  life,  you  wouhl  receive  from  me, 
not  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year,  but  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  you  would  belong,  not  to  the  King,  but  to  '  le  I " 

D'Artagnan  colored  slightly. 

When  praise  is  enhanced  by  the  apparent  sincerity  and 
affection  manifested  in  the  voice  of  the  eulogist,  it  becomes  a 
sweet  and  subtle  poison  that  sometimes  intoxicates  the  most 
cool-headed. 

The  superintendent  then  opened  a  drawer,  from  which  he 
took  four  rolls.     He  placed  tliem  before  D'Artagnan. 

The  Gascon  tore  away  part  of  the  wrapper  from  one  of 
them. 

"  Gold  !  "  said  he. 

"  It  will  be  less  of  a  burden  to  you,  monsieur,"'  answered  the 
superintendent. 

"  Hut,  monsieur,  there  are  twenty  thousand  livres  here." 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  But  I  am  owed  only  five." 
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iffice. 


I  wisli  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  making  four  visits  to  this 


k'heli 


any 


"  ion  overwtieim  me.  monsieur 

"  I  have  done  wliat  I  ought  to  do,  M.  le  ("hevalier,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  offence  at  my  brother's  reception  of  you. 
His  is  a  very  surly  and  whimsical  disposition."' 

'•I    assure   you,  monsieur,"    said    D'Artagnan,    "that 
.'ipology  from  you  would  pain  me  very  much." 

'•  Then  I  will  not  offer  one,  but  content  myself  with  asking  a 
favor  of  you." 

'•  Oh,  monsieur  !  " 

Foucjuet  drew  from  his  finger  a  ring  worth  about  a  thousand 
])istoles. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  •'  this  stone  was  given  me  by  a  friend 
of  my  childhood,  a  man  to  whom  you  have  done  a  great  ser- 
vice." 

Here  Fouquet's  voice  faltered  sensibly. 

"  A  service  !  "  exclaimed  the  musketeer,  "  a  service  to  one 
I  if  your  friends  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  have  forgotten  it,  monsieur,  for  it  was  ren- 
ilcred  by  you  on  this  very  day." 

"  And  the  friend's  name  was  ?  " 

"  M.  d'Eymeris." 

*•  One  of  the  condemned  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  victims.  Well,  then,  M.  d'Artagnan,  in  return 
for  the  service  you  rendered  him,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  this 
liiamond.     Do  so  for  my  sake." 

"  Monsieur —  " 

"  Pray  accept  it.  This  day  is  for  me  a  day  of  mourning. 
Later  on  you  may,  perhaps,  learn  why.  To-day  I  lost  a  friend. 
Well,  I  am  trying  to  find  another.'' 

''  But,  M.  Fouquet—  "' 

"  Aciieu,  M.  d'Artagnan,  adieu  !  "  cried  Fouquet,  almost  unable 
to  restrain  his  emotion,  "  o",  rather,  an  reroir/  " 

.Vnd  the  minister  passed  liastily  out  of  his  cabinet,  leaving  the 
ring  and  the  twenty  thou.sand  livres  in  the  musketeer's  hands. 

''  Oho  !  ''  muttered  D'Artagnan,  after  meditating  somewhat 
t^loomily  for  a  few  moments ;  "  can  I  see  my  way  in  all  this  ? 
yfonl'wux !  it 's  decidedly  pu.-'zling.  But  M.  Fouquet  is  a 
thorough  gentleman  all  the  same.  An''  now  for  my  explana- 
tion with  M.  Colbert." 

And  he  departed. 
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TIIK     NOTAULE      Dl  FFEUKNCK      D  IS(  ()V  KKKD      liV      I>  .VKTA(iNAN 
UKTWEEN      MONSIF.UK      AM>      MnXSKHiN  KUK. 

M.  (^OLiu-.KT  lived  in  a  house  in  the  Kue  Neuve-ih-s-I'etits- 
ClKinips  whicli  h;i'l  beh)n;^'e(l  to  Heautrn. 

l)"Artai;nan's  legs  niaile  the  journey  in  less  than  a  ([Uartei-ot 

an  hour. 

The  new  favorite's  courtyard  was  thronged  with  archers  and 
police  agents,  who  were  there  to  congratulate  liini  or  to  excuse 
themselves,  iwcording  as  he  showed  his  .lisposition  to  praise  or 
blame  them.  Flattery  is  an  instinctive  feeling  in  pers(ms  of 
1:j\v  condition,  as  instinctive  as  is  the  sense  of  smell  f)r  hearing 
in  wild  b'asts.  These  people,  then,  or  their  chief,  felt  that 
they  had  a  chance  of  gaining  M.  Colberfs  good  graces  by 
describing  the  manner  in  which  his  na-ne  was  received  during 
the  late  affrav. 

DWrtagnan  niaile  liis  appearance  just  at  the  moment  the 
captain  of  the  watch  was  giving  in  his  report.  He  took  his 
stand  near  the  door,  behind  the  archers. 

The  captain  of  the  watch  liad  indulged  Colbert  to  retire  into 
a  corner,  somewhat  against  the  latter's  will. 

''  If  you  really  desired,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "that  the  people 
should  do  justice  on  the  two  traitors,  you  should  have  notified 
us  beforehaiul ;  for  though  we  should  regret  to  displease  you 
or  run  counter  to  your  wishes,  we  had  to  execute  onr  orders." 

'•  Vou  fool ! "  replied  ( "olbert.  furiously  sliaking  his  thick 
black  hair,  which  resembled  a  mane,  "  do  j-ou  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?  I  conceive  the  idea  of  planning  a  riot  ?  Are 
you  drunk  or  mad  '."" 

'•Hut,  monsieur,  tliey  all  .shouted,  'Vive  Colhtrt!'"  an- 
swered the  captain  of  the  watch,  nervously. 

"■  A  handful  of  conspirators  — '" 

"  No,  no,  an  immen.se  nundier  of  people.'' 

"  Ah  !  ■'  said  < 'olbert,  looking  pleased,  "  an  immense  number 
of  people  shouted,  '  Vice  Co/hert'?  But  are  you  (piite  sure 
of  what  vou  tell  me,  monsieur?  '' 

"  I  had  only  to  open  my  ears  —  though  I  felt  more  like  clos- 
ing them,  the  cries  were  so  terrible.'' 

i.  n,;t  ,i;,i  tliose  cries  come  fro")  the  people,  the  r>>a/  people  ?  " 
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"  <  crtHiiil'-,  monsieur,  tlii«  iiooplc  who  boat,  us  wpn-  ivsil 
til  di^'li." 

••  N'fiy  woll."  (M)iitiiiiio(l  Cillx-it,  piirsiiin},'  tlio  8iimo  train  of 
tliout,'lit.  ••Tlii'ii  you  liclifve  it  was  tlic  jfcoiijo  alone  who 
wiiiited  to  burn  the  eiiliirits '.' " 

"  ^'f's,  monsieur,  uniouhtedly." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  <lill(  rent  matter.  Vou  ma<le  viL'orous  resist- 
ance  ? 

"  We  had  three  of  our  men  choked  to  death,  monsieur." 

"  .\iid  you  killed  nobody  yourselves  '.' "" 

"  We  laid  a  few  of  the  rioters  on  the  ^'louiid,  amoii|,'  them  a 
man  of  some  note." 

'•Who  was  he?" 

••  A  man  named  Menneville.  upon  whom  the  police  have  had 
tiieir  eye  for  a  long  time." 

••.Menneville!"  eried  Colbert,  "the  fellow  who  killed  an 
honest  fellow  in  the  Rue  de  la  Huchette  for  asking  for  a  fat 
hen  '.'  " 

•■  'I'he  same,  monsieur." 

••  .\nd  did  this  Menneville  also  cry,  '  flue  Colhert ' ."  " 

"  Louder  than  the  rest —  like  a  maniac." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  intendant's  brow,  which  became 
furrowed  with  wrinkles.  The  halo  that  encircled  it  was  sud- 
denly extinguished,  like  the  light  of  tho.se  glow-worms  we 
crush  beneath  our  feet. 

'•  Why  did  yon  say,  then,"  asked  the  deceived  linan.  or, 
■•  that  the  shouts  first  came  from  the  peojile  '.'  Menneville  .  ,is 
my  enemy.  He  knew  well  I  would  have  had  him  hanged, 
could  I  have  laid  my  hands  on  him.  Menneville  was  a  creat- 
ure of  the  Abbe  Fouquet  —  For.qiiet  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  business.  Is  it  not  known  by  every  one  that  the  culprits 
had  been  his  friends  from  chiMhood '.' " 

••  '{"rue,"  thought  D'Artagnan,  "  and  now  all  my  doubts  are 
'  leaied  up.  Still,  I  rejieitt  it,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  .M. 
l"ou(piet  is  a  thorough  gentleman." 

••  And,"  continued  Colbert,  "  are  you  (luite  sure  that  Menne- 
ville is  dead  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  believed  the  moment  had  now  come  to  put  in  an 
a[ipearaiiee. 

'•  Perfectly  sure,  monsieur,"  he  answered,  suddenly  startinf^ 
!•  award.  ^ 

..    »  I.      ;i    :  ^  •  n 5 

.-iii,  :i  io  j  uu,  moiisieur  .      naiti  Loiuerl. 
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"  MvHPlf    ill    |K3rs(.n,"    ioi.li»'<l   the  innskfti'er.    in    his    usual 
(Iclil.flatf  tout's.     ••  It  wumM  sft'iu  .Mciiiunillo  was  a  nice  little 

fiiriiiy  "f  Villus  '.' ' 

"  \(.t    my  ♦Mieiii\.   nmiisitnir,"    auswci'd  CollK'rt,    "but   an 

("iifniy  "f  the   KiHK'" 

••  Doiihl.Mlvod  idiiit:"  ihuu^'lit  D'ArtaKnaii ;  "  to  air  your 
iuipui-tance  aiid  liyi.<»Msy  fur  my  h.MiHit  '.  \\A\  '■  "  li''  wont  ...i, 
••  I  am  luKlily  iili'asf.l  at  iiaviii^'  don.'  tlu-  King  such  good  ser- 
vice. Would  yoa  have  the  kindness.  M.  rintendant,  to  hiin-j 
the  matter  to  his  Majesty's  notice/' 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  commission  you  are  giving  me, 
and  what  do  y.m  wish  me  to  say.  monsieur'.'  Come  to  the 
point,  please.'"  rejoined  Colbert,  sourly,  ev.-ry  tone  of  his  voice 
alreadv  betraying  his  enniitv 

'•  I  "have  not  given  you  ..ny  coiumission."  returned  I)  Ar- 
tagnan,  with  the  calmness  that  never  deserts  the  eontirmed  bun- 
terer.  "  I  only  tliought  it  could  not  be  much  trouble  for  you 
to  inform  his   Majc.sty  that   I   had   punished  Menneville  and 

restored  order."  x  ■   c     e 

Colbert  opened  his  eyes  wi.le  an<l  (piestioned  the  chiet  ot 
the  watch  with  a  look. 

"  Oh,  this  gentleman  speaks  the  truth."  said  the  latter,  "  he 
ha.s  been  our  savior." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  at  once,  monsieur  ?  a.sked 
Colbert,  spitefully.  "All  would  then  have  been  explained, 
and  to  your  advantage  more  than  to  that  of  any  oiie  else.'' 

"  You  are  making  a  mistake,  M.  I'lntendant,  I  did  not  come 
to  tell  you  so."' 

'•  Still,  it  was  a  remarkable  exploit,  monsieur."' 
'•Oh,"    answered  D'Artagnan,  nonchalantly,  "  when  one  be- 
comes accustomed  to  such  exploits,  they  get  to  be  something 

of  a  bore."  •  •   o  >■ 

"  To  what,  then,  am  I  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  visit . 
-To  the  fact,  simply,  that  the  King  ordered  me  to  call  on 

voii." 

'•  Ah  :  ■"  said  Colbert,  recovering  all  his  composure  when  he 
perceived  that  the  musketeer  had  drawn  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  "  it  is  f<ir  money  you  have  come  ?  " 

••  Exactly,  monsieur." 

'•  He  good  enough  to  wait  until  I  am  through  with  the  report 
of  the  v.-atch." 

D'Artagnau  turned  rather  insolently  on  his  heel,  aud  tiuu- 
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nil,'  that  this  iiiovcuifiit  l)rought  liim  aRaiii  ta<  p  tn  fiwn  with 
<'n!l«'it,  lie  saliitoil  him,  iiiuch  as  a  harlwiuin  iiiij,'ht  have  done. 
I  hcii,  wheeling  round  a  sfcoiid  tiiiio.  ho  inarched  to  the  ihxjr 
wifli  a  tirin  step. 

Collwrt  was  struck  with  tliis  intentional  discourtesy,  to 
whicli  he  was  by  no  means  a<'cnstomed.  As  a  rule,  the  men  of 
the  sword  wlio  came  to  his  otiice  were  in  such  want  of  money 
that  tliou-,'h  tlicy  had  to  wait  till  their  feet  were  rooted  to  the 
floor,  they  woulil  never  have  lost  patience. 

Would  I)"Artaf,'nan  k'>  .straif,'lit  to  the  King?  Would  he 
cnnijjlain  of  his  rough  reception,  or  would  he  relate  his  ex- 
I'lnit'.'       t  was  a  n.atter  for  .serious  rertectioii. 

At  all  events  the  moment  was  badly  chosen  for  dismissing 
l>'Artagnan,  whether  he  came  on  the  part  of  the  King  or  on 
Ins  own.  The  service  the  niunketeer  had  rendered  was  of  too 
iiTiMit  date  to  be  .so  s(K)n  forgotten.  It  (x-curred,  therefore,  to 
'olbcit  that  his  wisest  plan  was  to  lay  aside  his  arrogance 
:tiid   recall   D'Artagnan. 

••Oil.  M.  d'Artagnan,"  he  cried,  "surely  you  are  not  leaving 
nil'  in  this  fashion  '.'  " 

D'Artagnan  turned  round. 

••  Why  not  •.'  •'  he  said  quietly.  '•  We  have  nothing  more  to 
s:iy  to  Ciudi  other,  so  far  as  I  see." 

••  itut  you  liave,  at  least,  to  take  your  money,  since  you  have 
an  order  for  it '.'  " 

"  I  '.'     Oh,  not  at  all.  my  dear  M.  Colbert." 
'•  Hut,  monsieur,  you  have  an  order ;  and,  just  as  you  are 
always  ready  to  give  a  thrust  for  the  King  whenever  it  is  nec- 
'  ssaiy,  so  I  always  pay  whenever  an  order  is  presented  to  nie. 
I'li'seiit  yours." 

••  it  would  be  useless,  my  dear  M.  f'olbert,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
Miwardly    enjoying  the    confusion    he    had    brought    into    the 
•  iitendant's  ideas  ;  "the  order  is  paid  already." 
••  Paid  :      Hy  whom,  pray?" 
••  r>y  the  superintendent." 
Colbert  turned  pale. 

;•  Exiilain  yourself,"  said  he,  hoarsely.     "  If  you  have  been 
lid.  wliy  show  me  that  paper  ?  " 
•  III  obedience  to  the  order  of  which  you  spoke  so  ingen- 
iisly  just  now.    The  King  sent  me  to  receive  a  quarter  of  the 
aoinit  he  is  plea.sed  to  allow  me  annually  —  " 
u-.Jijjcrt. 
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"Not  t_x;iclly.  Tlie  Kiu.t,'  «ai«l :  'Go  to  M.  Fou<iuet ;  the 
Bupei-inti'iideiit  will,  perhaps,  liave  no  money;  you  will  then 
go  to  M.  CollR'i-t."' 

Colbert's  comiUMiance  cleared  up  for  a  moment ;  but  his  un- 
fortunate iHivsio^Miomy  resembU'd  a  stormy  sky,  now  as  bright 
as  the  sun,  now  as  blaeli  as  the  night,  according  as  the  light- 
ning gleams  or  the  cloud  ])asses  across  it. 

"You  found  the  superintendent  had  money,  did  you?'"    he 

asked. 

'<  Oh,  money  plenty  enough,"  replied  IV  Artagnan.  "  At  least, 
1  have  some  reason  for  thinking  so,  as,  instead  of  paying  me 
the  live  thousand  livres  due  me  f(U-  the  qmirter  —  " 

••  Five  thousand  livres  due  you  for  the  (piarter  '. "  cried 
Colbert,  amazed,  as,  indeed,  Fouquet  him.self  had  been,  at  the 
value  set  on  the  services  of  a  mere  soldier.  '*  That  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  tho\isaud  livres  a  year  !  " 

"Correct,  M.  ( 'oli)ert.  Hang  it,  you  count  as  well  as  the 
late  lamented  Fythag(U-as.      Yes,  twenty  thousand  livres."' 

"Ten  times  as  much  as  an  intendant  of  iinance  has  !  Allow 
nie  to  congratulate  you,"  said  roll)ert,  with  a  venomoui;  3mile. 

"Oh,"  returned  i)'Artagnan,  "  the  King  has  apologized  for 
the  smallness  of  the  aniotuit ;  but  lie  i)roniised  to  nuike  up  for 
it  later  on,  when  he  's  riidi.  lint  I  must  be  oif,  I  have  many 
things  to  attend  to  — '" 

"Yes,  yes.  So,  contrary  to  the  King's  expectation,  the 
superinten<lent  i)aid  you  ?  " 

"Just  as,  contrary  to  the  King's  expectation,  you  have 
refused  to  pay  nie.'" 

"  I  did  not"  refuse,  monsieur  ;  1  only  requested  you  to  wait. 
So  you  say  M.  Fotupiet  has  pai'l  vou  five  thousand  livres  ? "' 

"Yes,  just  what  you  say  you  ,ould  have  done.  And  still  — 
and  still  —he  has  even  done  better  than  that,  dear  M.  Col- 
bert." 

"  ^Vhy,  what  else  has  he  done  '.' " 

"  He  has  paid  me  the  entire  amount  due  me  for  the  year, 
saying  that  his  coffers  were  always  full  where  the  King  was 
concerned." 

"  The   entire   amount !     Paid   you  twenty  thousand   livres 
instead  of  live  thousand  ?  '' 
"  Y'es,  monsieur."' 
"  And  why  ? " 
"Oh,  to  spare  me  the  trouble  of  coming  to  his  office  three  other 
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times.  So  I  have  my  twenty  thousand  livres  neatly  and  se- 
nuely  tucked  up  in  my  pockets.  Y'ou  see.  then,  I  "must  bid 
you  adieu,  as  I  really  don't  need  your  aid,  and  have  come  here 
merely  for  form's  sake.'' 

.Viid  I)"Artagnan  slapped  his  jmcket,  with  a  laugh  which 
icvf'aled  thirty-two  nuignificent  teeth,  as  white  as  if  they  were 
Hilly  twenty-tive  years  old,  —  teeth  that  seemed  to  be  saying  in 
their  own  language  :  '•  Serve  us  up  thirty-two  of  your  little  Col- 
berts and  we'll  eat  them  with  a  will !  '" 

The  serpent  is  as  brave  as  the  lion,  the  hawk  is  as  valiant 
j'.s  the  eagle:  these  are  facts  no  one  will  contest.  But  even 
till'  s(M;alled  cowardly  animals  will  fight  when  put  on  their 
defence.  Colbert  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  D'Artagnau's  thirty- 
two  teeth.  He  summoned  up  all  his  dogged  resolution  and 
said  : 

■  .N[onsieur,  the  superintendent  has  done  what  he  had  no 
linht  to  do." 

••  ^\■hat  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnau. 

"  I  mean  that  your  note  —  show  me  the  note,  if  you  please." 

'•  With  the  greatest  pleasure ;  here  it  is." 

Tiie  eagerness  with  which  Colbert  seized  on  the  paper  made 
I>  Artagnan  rather  uneasy  ;  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  let 
It  (lut  of  his  hands. 

•'  Well,  monsieur,  the  royal  order  says  this  :  '  At  sigat,  pay 
t'l  .M.  d'Artagnan  the  sum  offi  ve  thousand  livres  —the  ciuarter 
<it  the  amount  which  I  grp.nt  him  annually.'" 

••  Yes,  so  it  reads,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  affecting  a  calm- 
ni'ss  he  did  not  altogether  feel. 

"  i'.ut  the  King  owed  you  only  five  thousand  livres;  why 
-liniiid  you  have  been  given  more  than  that?"' 

"liccause  I  was  given  more;  that 's  nobody's  business  but 
i;;\    own." 

■  It  is  natural,"  answered  Colbert,  with  a  sort  of  proud  en- 
-iiiince,  "  that  you  should  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  book- 

k''<  ping.  But,  monsieur,  when  you  have  a  thousand  livres  to 
I  ly.  what  do  you  do  '.'  " 

••  1  never  have  a  thousand  livres  to  pay." 

•'  Ves,"  cried  Colbert,  irritably,  "  yes  ;  but  if  you  had  a 
layment  to  make,  would  ydii  not  pay  what  you  owed?'' 

■•  That  only  proves  one  thing :  you  have  vour  own  methods 
"i  li'iok keeping,  and  M.  Fompiet  has  his." 

'•  -Mine,  monsieur,  are  the  only  correct  ones." 
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"  I  'in  not  denying  it." 

"  And  you  have  recei\    1  what  was  not  due  you." 

D'Artagnan's  eyes  tiaslied. 

"  What  was  not  yet  due  me,  you  mean,  M.  Colbert.  If  I 
had  received  wliat  was  not  due  me  at  all,  I  should  have  com- 
mitted a  theft." 

Colbert  made  no  answer  to  this  subtlety. 

"  Then  you  owe  tlie  treasury  fifteen  thousand  livres,"  said 
he.  carried  away  by  his  jealous  zeal. 

"  Then  give  me  credit  for  them,''  replied  D'Artagnan,  with 
just  the  slightest  sh,ade  of  irony. 

"  lU"  no  means,  monsieur." 

"  What  "s  that  you  say  ?  You  '11  take  away  from  me  three  of 
my  rolls '.' " 

"  You  "11  hand  them  over  to  my  casliier." 

"     .  —  Oil,  don't  reckon  on  my  doing  — " 

''  The  King  wants  his  money,  monsieur." 

"  Does  he,  monsieur?     Well,  I  want  the  King's  money." 

"  ^Yhether  you  do  or  not,  you  must  restore  it."' 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  have  always  understood  that  in  book- 
keeping, as  you  call  it,  a  good  cashier  never  gives  back  or  takes 
back.-' 

"  Then,  monsieur,  we  '11  see  what  the  King  will  say  when  I 
show  him  this  note.  This  note  proves  that  M.  Fouquet  not 
only  pays  what  he  does  not  owe,  but  does  not  even  keep  tlie 
receipts  for  what  he  does  ])ay." 

"  Ah,  now  I  know  whv  you  took  the  paper  from  me,  il. 
Colbert." 

Colbert  did  not  perceive  fully  that  a  threat  lay  under  the 
tone  in  which  his  name  was  pronounced. 

"  You  '11  see  Later  on  what  use  I  am  going  to  make  of  it,"' 
he  retorted,  holding  up  the  paper  in  his  fingers. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  snatching  the  paper  from  him  with 
a  ()uii'k  gesture.  "  I  see  it  already,  ^l.  Colbert,  and  so  have 
no  occasion  to  wait." 

And  lie  thrust  the  j^aper  he  had  so  nimbly  got  hold  of  into 
his  ])ocket. 

'•Monsieur,  monsieur!"  exclaimed  Colbert.  "This  vio- 
lence —  '' 

"  Oh.  nonsense  !  A  man  like  you  trouble  himself  about  the 
manners  of  a  rude  soldier  I  "  replied  the  musketeer.  "My 
compliments  to  you,  my  dear  M.  Colbert!  " 
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And  he  withdrew, latigliing  in  the  fare  of  the  future  minister. 
'•That  man,"'    he   muttered,  "is  sure  to  worship  me  some 
time  ur  otlier.     Pity  we  had  to  part  comi)any  so  soon." 


CHAPTER    LXV. 


THE      PHILOSOPHY     OF    THK     HK.VllT    AXU      THE     PHILOSOPHY    OF 

THE    HEAI>. 

For  a  man  wlio  had  been  in  so  many  dangerous  situations, 
D'Artagriuu's  position  with  regard  to  Colbert  was  only  comieal. 
lie  did  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure,  then,  of  laughing  at  >[. 
rinteiidant  the  whole  way  from  the  Hue  Xeuve-des-Petits- 
Cliamps  to  the  Rue  des  Lombards. 

The  distance  is  considerable;  so  the  laugliter  of  D'Artagnan 
was  long  and  loud.  He  was  still  laughing  when  Planchet 
Hiude  las  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  house,  laughing  also. 

For  I'iiuchet,  ever  since  his  patron's  return,  above  all  ever 
^mce  the  apparition  of  the  English  guineas,  spent  the  greater 
part  (jf  liis  life  in  doing  what  D'Artagnan  hail  been  doing  be- 
!  ween  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Petits-Champs  and  the  Rue  des  Lom- 
iiards. 

'•  So  you  *ve  come  at  last,  my  dear  master  ?  "  said  Planchet. 
"  ^o,  my  friend,"  answered  the  musketeer,  "  I  am  going,  and 
(liat  as  soon  as  possible,  wJiich  means  that  I  am  first  going  to 
lave  supper,  then  going  to  bed,  then  going  to  sleep  five  hours, 
liid  then,  at  daybreak,  going  to  jump  into  the  saddle.  Has  my 
I'lse  had  an  extra  feed  '.'  " 

■■  ^^'hy,  my  dear  master,"  replied  Planchet,  "you know  your 

Huse  is  the  darling  of  the  house.     My  lads  spend  the   whole 

!a.v   kissing  him,  and  stuifing  him  with   my  sugar,  nuts,  and 

•  iscints.      Vou  ask  has   he  had  a  feed  of  oats?     Ask  rather 

v.lu'ther  he  has  not  Lad  enough  to  make  him  burst  asunder  ten 

tniies  over." 

"Good,  Planchet,  good.     Now  1  pass  to  what  concerns  mv- 
■^  It  ;  what  about  the  supper?"" 

•   Heady  ;  a  smoking  roast  joint,  whito  wine,  craviish,  early 
(iuTiies  —  something  quite  new,  my  master." 

••  Vou  are  the  best  of  men,  Planchet.     To  supper,  then,  and 
aTLerwards  to  bed." 

Vol..  T,  — sn 
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During'  sui)i)er  D'Artagnan  noticed  tluit  Planchet  rubbed 
lii.>  luieliead  repeatedly,  as  if  tofa<'ilitate  the  esca[)e  uf  an  idea 
wiiiili  was  very  securely  locked  ui)  in  bis  brain.  He  gazed 
atiectionately  at  this  humble  comiianion  of  bis  early  trials,  and 
clinking  glass  against  glass  : 

"  ("oine,  now,  "  said  lie,  "  friend  I'lanchet,  tliere  is  something 
you  want  to  say  to  me,  and  you  feel  embarrassed  about  it. 
Sfieak  out,  man,  speak  frankly,  tiiordinu.i- .'  " 

•■  Well,  it's  just  this,"  answereil  I'lanchet;  ••  it  looks  as  if 
you  were  going  on  some  expedition  or  other." 

•'  I  don't  say  you  are  wrong."' 

'•  You  might  n't  have  got  some  fresh  idea  in  your  head  ?  " 

"  I  might,  I'lanchet.'" 

"  Then  would  there  be  a  chance  of  risking  some  more  capital 
on  the  venture?  I  "m  ready  to  stake  iifty  ihousand  livres  on 
the  idea  you  are  thinking  of  woiking  out."'  So  saving,  Planchet 
ruljbed  his  hands  together  ([ui(>kly  and  glcefuUv. 

'•  I'lanchet."  rejoined  ])"Artagnan,    '•  there  1;  one  ditti- 

culty." 

"  And  what  might  it  be  ?  " 

"  The  idea  is  not  mine  —  I  cannot  stake  anything  on  it." 

These  words  drew  a  heavy  sigh  from  Planchet.  Avarice  is 
a  bold  adviser.  She  carries  off  her  victim  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  as  Satan  once  carried  Jesus  and,  when  she  has  shown 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  she  can  then  take  a  rest ; 
she  knows  that  Envy,  her  inseparable  companion,  will  stay  be- 
liind  and  gnaw  his  heart. 

Planchet  had  tasted  of  the  wealth  that  is  easily  come  by, 
and  now  it  was  impossible  to  set  any  limit  U)  liis  desires. 
Still,  since  in  spite  of  liis  covetousness  he  had  a  good  heart, 
and  since  lie  adored  D'Artagnan,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
offering  any  number  of  suggestions  and  friendly  warnings,  all 
denoting  the  strongest  aft'ection. 

He  would  luit  have  been  sorry,  either,  to  get  an  inkling  of 
the  secret  which  his  master  was  so  successfully  managing  to 
keep  to  himself.     I'^ut  tricks  and  traps  and  insi(.ii<iis  counsels 


were   all   ineffective ; 


D'Artagnan  did   not  take 


him  into  his 


conhdence. 

In  this  fashion  the  evening  fiew  by.  .Vfter  supper  D'Ar- 
tagnan was  busy  with  his  portmanteau.  Then  he  went  to  the 
stable,  petted  his  horse,  and  saw  to  the  animal's  legs  and 
shoes,     Next,  after  carefully  counting  over  his  money,  he  went 
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lo  1)0(1,  Hosed  liis  eyelids  five  niinutes  after  he  had  put  out  the 
lamp,  sleei)iiig  as  soundly  as  when  he  was  twenty,  because  he 
had  ncitlifi'  anxiety  nor  remorse. 

And  yet  there  were  nianv  eireunistances  that  might  have 
kei)t  him  awake,  ilis  brain  was  seething  witli  thought,  was 
iiverHowing  with  conjectures,  for  D'Artagnan  was  a  great 
drawer  of  horoscopes.  But  with  that  imperturbable  coolness 
which  contributes  more  than  genius  does  to  the  good  fortune 
and  pros])erity  of  men  of  action,  he  quietly  jmt  aside  reHectioi. 
iiidil  the  morrow ;  not  being,  lie  said  to  "himself,  clear-headed 
fuough  to  indulge  in  it  at  the  moment. 

At  length  it  was  daylight.  The  Rue  des  Lombards  had  its 
sliare  of  the  caresses  of  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  an<l  D'Artagnan 
l.-lt  that,  like  Aurora,  he  should  ri.se  also. 

He  did  not  awaken  anybody.  He  went  downstairs,  his 
purtnumteau  umler  his  arm,  without  making  a  single  one  of 
tlie  steps  creak,  without  disturbing  a  single  one  of  the  soiio- 
rnus  snores  that  revei'berated  from  garret  to  basement.  Then, 
alter  .sadilling  his  horse,  and  closing  the  stable  and  the  shop^ 
li''  started,  at  a  walking  pace,  on  his  expedition  to  Bretagne. 

He  had,  indeed,  acted  wisely  in  iint  allowing  his  mind  to 
'lucll,  the  night  before,  on  all  the  jtolitical  and  dii)lonuatic 
affairs  that  solicited  his  attention;  for  his  ideas  unfolde<l  with 
lar  more  clearness  and  in  far  more  abundance  in  the  soft  cool 
twilight  that  encompassed  him. 

<  »n  jiassing  in  front  of  Fou(piet's  man.sion,  he  threw  into 
ihe  yawning  orifice  of  the  box  in  front  of  the  gate  that  delight- 
I'll  money  order  which,  on  the  evening  before,  lie  had  such 
ditiiculty  in  wresting  from  Colbert's  claws. 

I'laced  in  an  envelope  and  adilrcssed  to  Fouquet,  its  nature 
IkuI  not  even  been  di'  'tied  by  Tlanchet,  who  in  matters  of 
ilivination  could  havegiwii  iioiuts  toCalchas  or  to  the  rvthian 
Apiillo. 

D'Artagnan,  then,  returned  the  order  to  Fouquet,  without 
cither  compromising  himself  or  having  any  grounds  on  which 
tn  reproach  himself.  When  he  had  made  this  very  laudable 
ifstitution,  he  thus  communed  with  himself: 

••  X<iw  let  us  inhale  a  good  supply  of  the  air  of  daybreak, 
aii.ling  thereto  much  freedom  from  care  and  a  fair  provision  of 
"calth.  Let  us  also  breatluMiur  steed  whose  flanks  swell  out 
as  it  he  would  suck  in  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  let  us  be  very 
iugcnious  in  our  little  calculations. 


im 
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"  Tt  were  time,"  he  continued,  "to  draw  up  a  plan  of  rani- 
paign  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  must  inntate  M.  de  Turenno, 
who  lias  a  very  big  head,  full  of  all  prudent  devices,  an(l 
sketch  an  accurate  portrait  of  +he  liostile  generals  we  are  to 
confru.it. 

"Presently  .starts  up  before  ds  Y  Fompiet.  Who  is  M. 
Fouquet '.' 

"  .M.  Fou([uet,''  said  D'Artaguan,  giving  an  answer  to  his  own 
question,  "  is  a  handsome  man,  much  loved  of  ladies  ;  a  munif- 
icent man,  nuu'h  loved  of  poets  ;  an  eidightened  man,  much 
detested  of  knaves. 

"1  am  neither  woman  nor  jioet  nor  knave;  T,  therefore, 
neither  love  nor  hate  M.  le  Surintendant ;  I  am,  therefore, 
absolutely  in  the  same  position  in  whi(di  M.  de  Turenne  was 
when  the  question  before  him  was  to  win  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes.  He  did  not  hate  the  Sjjaniards,  but  he  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  them,  all  the  same. 

"No,  I  am  in  a  better  position  than  that,  mordionx  .'  I  am 
in  the  same  position  M.  de  Turenne  was  in  when  lie  en<'oun- 
tered  the  Prince  de  ("(mde  at  Jargean,  Cien,  and  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine.  He  did  not  hate  the  j)rince,  but  he  obeyed  the 
King.  The  prince  is  charming,  but  the  King  is  the  King. 
Turenne  heaved  a  sigh,  called  Coiule  '  my  cousin,'  and  scattered 
his  arr-.y  to  the  winds. 

"  Now,  what  does  the  King  wish  ?   None  of  my  business. 

"  Now,  what  does  ^f.  Colbert  wish  ?  Oh,  that  's  another 
matter.  M.  Colbert  wishes  for  everything  that  M.  Fouquet 
does  not  wish  for. 

"Then,  what  does  M.  Fouquet  wish  for?  Hum!  That.''' 
seriotis;  M.  Fouquet  wi.shes  for  everything  that  the  King 
wishes  for." 

The  soliloquy  over,  D'Artagnan  laughed,  while  he  made  his 
whij)  whistle  in  the  air.  He  was  now  ruling  along  the  high- 
wav,  scaring  the  birds  in  the  hedges,  listening  to  the  louis 
dancing  in  his  leather  pocket  at  every  movement,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  such  circumstances,  e.xcessive  tenderness 
was  not  the  nding  vice  of  D'Artagnan. 

"  .\fter  all,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  look  on  this  expedition  as 
very  dangerous.  1  suspect  this  journey  will  turn  out  like  the 
play  General  Monk  took  me  to  see  in  London :  it  will  be 
'  Much  Ado  Abc>ut  Nothing.'  " 
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CHAPTER   LXVI, 


THK    .lOfKNEY. 

It  was  perhaps  the  fifth  time  since  the  day  when  our 
>torv  opened  that  this  man  with  tiie  lieart  of  bronze  and  sinews 
uf  steel  had  k>ft  home  and  friends,  everything,  in  short,  to  go 
ill  quest  of  fortune  and  .'eath.  Deatli  luid  constantly  recoiled 
at  sight  of  him,  as  if  afraid;  but  it  was  only  during  the  past 
month  that  fortune  aiul  he  had  become  allies. 

Although  he  was  not  a  great  philosopher,  after  the  style  of 
Sujiiiofles  or  Epicurus,  his  was  a  powerful  miiul,  gifted  with 
tlif  knowledge  of  life,  and  the  sagacity  to  apply  that  knowledge 
iuactically. 

l!ut  no  man  can  be  as  brave,  adventurous,  and  quick-witted 
w--  was  D'Artagnan  without  at  the  same  time  being  something 
•  f  a  dreamer.  He  had  picked  up  here  and  there  a  few  scraps 
"t  M.de  la  Rochefoucauld,  scraps  well  worthy  of  being  turned 
into  Latin  verse  by  the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  and  he  had 
also  made  a  collection  of  fragments  of  Seneca  and  Cicero, 
inuislated  and  applied  to  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  by  his 
liicnds  Athos  and  Aramis. 

The  contempt  of  riches  which  our  Gascon  held  as  an  article 
"1  faith  during  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  had  been 
n'garded  by  him  for  a  long  time  as  the  first  article  in  the  code 
"t  bravery  as  well. 

"Article  1,"'  he  used  to  say;  "  .\  man  is  brave,  because 
ho  has  nothing,  A  man  has  nothing,  because  he  despises 
liclips." 

Holding  the.se  principles  for  thirty-tiNO  years,  as  we  have 
said  already,  D'Artagnan  had  no  sooner  become  rich  than  he 
iclt  it  a  duty  tD  ask  himself  if  he  were  still  brave,  in  spite  of 
his  riches. 

Any  one  except  D'Artagnan  would  have  thought  the  incident 
111  the  I'lace  de  Greve  should  have  been  sufficient  answer,  an 
answer  that  would  have  satisfied  the  conscience  of  most  peojile. 
Hut  D'Artagnan  was  brave  enough  to  ask  himself  sincerely 
and  conscientiously  if  he  were  brave. 

And  he  found  an  answer. 

"  Really,  the  way  in  which  1  drew  my  sword  and  cut  and 
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thrust  (III  thft  (h-t've  uught  to  banish  all  doubt  as  to  my 
bravery." 

But  to  this  tht.-ro  came  up  another  answer: 

"  Softly,  Master  Captain  !  that's  no  ans.ver  at  all.  You  were 
brave  on  tii.il  day  because  they  were  buriiiiif^  your  Itouse,  and 
1  would  bet  a  thousand  to  one  that  if  these  lioiu'st  rioters  had 
not  ,1,'ot  liiat  unfortunate  idea  into  their  skulls,  their  plan  of 
attack  would  have  succeeiled,  or  at  least,  you  would  have  (h)ne 
nothing,'  to  prevent  it. 

'•  liut  what  am  I  likely  to  lose  in  Hreta^me'.'  I  liave  no 
house  there  to  be  burned,  nor  treasure  to  be  deprived  of. 

"No,  l)ut  I  have  my  skin!  I)'Artaii:nan's  priceless  skin, 
worth  all  the  houses  and  treasures  in  the  world,  that  skin 
which  I  value  above  any  thin  j,'  on  earth,  because  it  is,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  covering,'  of  a  body  which  covers  a  h.eart  which  is  a 
very  warm  heart,  well  pleased  to  feel  itself  beating,  and,  there- 
fore, living. 

"  Eriju,  I  des.ie  to  live.  Now,  I  have  been  living  far  more 
fully,  far  more  completely,  than  ever  before  since  I  have  be- 
come rich.  What  idiot  wiis  it  said  money  ruins  a  man's  life  '! 
No  such  thing,  upon  my  S(ml  !  On  the  contrary,  if  1  know 
myself,  I  now  absorb  a  double  portion  of  air  and  sunlight. 
Monlioiix .'  how  must  it  be  with  me,  then,  if  I  double  my 
wealth,  and  if,  instead  of  the  switch  in  my  hand,  that  hand 
bear  a  marshaFs  baton '.'  When  that  happens,  I  'm  afraiil 
there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  and  sunshine  in  the 
universe  for  my  needs. 

"And  this  is  not  a  dream,  either.  Why  the  devil  should 
not  the  King  make  me  a  duke  and  marshal,  when  his  father, 
Louis  Xlll.,  made  Albert  de  Luynes  a  duke  and  constable? 
Am  I  not  far  cleverer  than  that  idiot  De  Vitry  and  quite  as 
brave  ? 

"Ah,  but  that's  just  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  mj 
advancement:  I  am  too  clever. 

"  Luckily,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice  in  this  world,  and 
fortune  has  been  decidedly  in  arrears  in  my  case.  Surely  she 
owes  me  so)uething  for  all  I  did  for  Anne  of  Austria,  and  full 
comiiensation  for  all  Anne  of  Austria  did  not  do  for  me ! 

"Then,  at  last  T  am  on  good  terms  with  a  king,  and  with 
a  king  who  somehow  looks  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  reign, 
(iod  keep  him  in  that  glorious  resolutioi\  !  For  if  he  is 
resolved  to  reign,  he  '11  need  me  ;   and  if  he  need  me,  he  '11 
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have  to  give  me  wliat  lie  in-oiiiised  :  plenty  <>i'  room  and 
warmth  and  light.  Well,  if  1  view  the  matter  comparatively, 
I  am  now  where  I  was  formerly — on  the  way  from  nothing 
to  everything.  The  only  little  differenr-e  is  this:  the  nothing 
<it   to-day  used  to  be  the  everything  of  yesterday. 

■•  And  now  let  me  see  what  part  tlie  heart  —  I  was  speaking 
lit  it  just  now  —  has  in  all  this. 

"  Hnt — I  was  sj)eaki:i  r  of  my  heart  from  memory,  I  think 
1  remember  I  had  (me."' 

And  the  (laswrn  pressed  his  hand  against  his  breast  as  if  to 
feel  whether  there  might  not  be  a  heart  somewhere  about 
there. 

••Ah,  wretch!"  he  murmured,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "Ah, 
I'onr  human  creature!  didst  think  thou  hadst  no  heart  ?  and 
1(1 :  thou  liast  one  !  What  a  blundering  courtier  thou  art !  nay, 
worse,  a  disaffected  rebel !  Thou  hast  a  heart  —  and  it  speaks 
to  thee  in  favor  of  M.  Fouquet. 

"  Hut  what  is  },{.  Fouquet  in  connection  with  the  King  ? 
.\  conspirator,  a  genuine  conspirator,  who  does  not  even  try  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  conspires.  Conse(iuently,  what  a 
weapon  couldst  thou  not  use  against  him,  if  his  gracious  kind- 
ness and  his  remarkable  ability  did  not  become  a  sort  of  sheath 
for  that  weapon. 

"  .Vrmed  rebellion  !  —  for  that  is  the  very  thing  JI.  Fou- 
quet is  engaged  in.  So,  when  the  King  suspects  M.  I'^ou- 
quet  of  plotting  a  rebellion  in  secret,  I  know  differently,  I  can 
piove  that  M.  Fouquet  has  shed  the  blood  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects. 

"  Now  let  us  come  to  the  point  —  I  kn<nv  this,  and  yet  I  hold 
my  tongue.  What  more  does  this  tender  heart  of  mine  want 
in  return  for  those  kii'dly  acts  of  M.  Foucpiet,  the  advance 
of  fifteen  thousand  livres,  the  diamond  worth  a  thousand 
l)istoles,  and  the  smile  in  which  there  was  as  much  bitterness 
as  benevolence  ?     So  far  I  an   saving  his  life. 

••  Now,  I  hope,""  continued  tue  musketeer,  "that  this  simple- 
tiiu  of  a  heart  will  shut  '*-s  mouth,  seeing  that  ample  amends 
lia.-e  been  made  to  M.  Fou.juet. 

" -\nd  since  ample  amends  have  been  made  to  M.  Fouquet, 
and  since  the  King  is  my  sun,  woe  to  him  who  shall  stand  l)e- 
tween  me  and  my  sun  !  So  forward,  then,  for  his  Majesty 
Louis  XIV.,  forward  I '" 
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tagnan.  So  when  they  were  concluded  he  pushed  forward  mora 
rapidly.  Hut  however  perfect  his  steecl  nii,i,'lit  lie.  Zephyr 
couhl  not  keep  on  going  forever.  Therefore  tlic  (hi>  after 
our  musketeer  started  from  I'aris  he  consigned  his  horse  to 
the  care  of  an  innkeeper  at  Chartres,  an  ohl-tinie  Iriend  of 
DWrtagnan. 

Tlien  lie  hired  post  horses.  Thanks  to  this  mode  df  loc(mi<> 
tion,  it  did  not  take  him  mtnh  time  to  go  from  (Jliartrcs  to 
<  'hateaubriand. 

This  last  city  is  so  remote  from  the  coast  that  no  ono 
would  ever  think  of  suspecting  that  D'Artagnan  wanted  to  go 
toward  the  se,",  and  so  remote  from  I'aris  that  no  one  would 
ever  think  of  suspecting  he  came  from  there.  For  these  reasons 
the  messenger  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  styled  tliat  monarch 
his  sun,  never  dreaming  the  French  Ki'ng  —  at  present  a 
rather  second-rate  little  star  in  the  sky  of  royalty—  would 
one  day  select  that  luminary  as  his  emblem,  —  the  inessenger  of 
Louis  XIV.,  we  repeat,  gave  up  posting  and  bought  a  nag.  a 
sorry-looking  beast  that  no  cavalry  otlicer  would  ever  care  to 
incur  the  disgrace  of  riding. 

Except   for   the    color,   the   new    purclia.se   reminded    D'Ar- 
tagnan of    the   famous   orange    horse    with    which,    or    rathe 
upon  which,  he  had    made  his  first  entry   into  the  world  of 
action. 

True,  the  D'Artagnan  that  bestrode  the  new  charger  was  no 
longer  the  D'Artagnan  with  whom  we  have  been  acquainted, 
but  a  substantial  citizen,  chul  in  a  gray  jerkin  and  maroon 
breeches,  something  between  a  priest  and  a  layman  ;  what  gave 
him  a  touch  of  the  former  was  the  threadbare  skullcap  where- 
with he  had  endued  his  cranium,  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
that  surmounted  the  skullcap.  There  was  no  sword  ;  a  good 
stick  tied  to  his  forearm  by  a  cord  supplied  its  place  ;  but 
an  excellent  dagger,  twelve  inches  long,  was  stowed  away 
imdre  his  cloak,  ready  to  make  its  appearance  in  sudden  emer- 
gencies. 

The  nag  bought  at  Chateaubriand  completeil  the  differ- 
ence. It  was  called,  or,  rather,  D'Artagnan  called  it,  Furet 
(/V'rre^). 

"  If  i  have  transformed  Zephyr  into  Furet,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  curtail  my  own  appel- 
lative. 
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\un:iti  '.'     Tho  ubridKiiiont  is  donianded  by  my  gray  coat,  my 
I'lmid  liat,  ;iiid  my  Uiroadbare  Hkullcap." 

So  M.  A^'iiaii  joj,'jred  alonj,'  ..ti  Fiiiet,  without  having  to  com- 
plain  of  any  unpleasant  jars  ;  and  Furet,  though  a  horse  that 
h;id  long  lost  all  self-con.'Pif.  did  his  twelve  leagues  gayly,  for 
ill  that,  thanks  to  four  s|iindlp-shanks  whose  wariness  and  self- 
possession  the  trained  eye  of  DWrtagnan  had  appreciated  at  a 
,'iaiH'e. 

( >n  the  way  our  traveller  took  notes,  studied  the  austere  and 
'did  country  he  was  traversing,  and  all  the  time  was  racking 
Ills  l)rains  for  some  plausible  pretext  that  might  enable  him  to 
visit  Jielle-Isle-en-.Mer  and  see  everything  without  arousing 
suspicion. 

His  meditations  brought  himie  to  him  the  importance  of  the 
olijt'ct  in  view  the  nearer  he  drew  toward  it. 

hi  this  out-of-the-way  country,  in  this  ancient  duchy  o.' 
iiiHtagne.  which  was  not  then  French  at  all,  and  is  hardly 
Ficnch  now,  the  i)eople  knew  nothing  of  the  King  of  France. 
Not  only  did  they  know  nothing  of  him,  but  they  wished  to 
know  nothing  of  him. 

Imu-  them  one  fact  only  floated  visibly  on  the  current  of 
political  life:  their  ancient  dukes  no  longer  governed  them; 
a  certain  seat  was  empty,  that  was  all.  But  in  j)lace  of  a  sov- 
cieign  duke,  the  seigneurs  of  the  parishes  ruled  them  with  un- 
disputed sway.  And  above  these  seigneurs  was  God,  who  has 
novcr  been  forgotten  in  Bretagne. 

Now,  of  all  these  suzerains  of  castles  and  churches,  the  most 
ixnvcrful,  wealthy,  and  popular  was  Fouquet,  Seigneur  de 
IVlle-Isle.  Even  in  his  own  country,  even  in  sight  of  his 
island,  there  were  marvellous  legends  and  traditions  about  him. 

Not  everybody  cared  to  enter  this  island,  which  was  as  long 
as  It  was  broad,  six  miles  either  way.  It  had  once  belonged 
to  Dc  Ketz,  and  that  horrifying  name  had  made  people  keep 
rather  shy  of  it  for  many  a  year. 

HcUe-Isle  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fouquet  family 
shortly  after  its  erection  into  a  Uiarquisate  by  Charles  IX. 
The  celebrity  of  the  isle  was  not  a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  its 
!iaiu(>  in  its  Greek  form  could  be  tniced  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  The  ancients  called  it  Kalonesos,  which  means 
beautiful  isle. 

Thus  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  previously  it  had  borne 
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Si»  this  |i(>ss('s.siiiii  of  the  .siipprintfiKlcnt  lind  ;i  rertaiii  ini- 
|Mirl;iiic('  lit  Its  own,  a|(iirt  fidiii  its  |)(isitioii  of  six  le;ij,'iies  i)tt' 
till-  const  of  Kriiiicc,  a  |>ositioii  tli;it  iiiiiiio  it,  lor<l  of  its  iiriri- 
tiiiif  solitmlt',  like  soiiii'  iiiiijt'stic  sliiji  tliat  disdiiiiis  the  shfitt-r 
of  tin'  hiivt'ii  and  proudly  casts  its  iiiiidiois  in  the  very  middle 
(if  the  ocean. 

All  this  nd'orniatioii  D'Aitaj^nan  iil)sorlH'd  without  seeniiu}^ 
ill  the  least  deL,'ree  sui'jirised.  He  also  learned  that  the  Itest 
|ilac.'  for  endiaikin^'  was  La  IJoehe-Hernard,  a  rather  eonsider- 
al)ie  town  at  the  month  of  the  N'ilaine.  If  he  could  not  em- 
hark  there,  1»'  mi^jht  ci'oss  the  salt  marshes,  ),'o  to  (Ineraiide  or 
Le  Ooisi<',  and  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  the 
island.  He  was  not  nnwilling  to  make  the  journey,  forever 
since  he  had  left  < 'iiateanhriaml  it  had  been  (dear  to  him  tliat 
there  Was  nothing'  wliicli  M.  Ajrnan  conhl  'lot  make  Knret  do, 
and  n()tliiii<,'.  on  the  other  hand,  which  Kuret  eoidd  not  make 
easy  for  M.  A^nan  to  do. 

He  ])reiiared.  then,  to  make  his  supper  otY  a  widj^eon  and  a 
^ame-i)ie  in  a  hotel  in  La  Kocdie- Bernard,  and  ordered  eider 
from  his  host's  cellar  to  wash  it  down,  which,  tlie  moment  he 
tasted  it,  told  him  that  a  Kreton  beverage  was  even  more 
Breton  than  a  Hreton  dish. 
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now    l>  AKTAOVAN     MADK    TlIK    A<  Qf  A  INTA.VCE    OF    A   I'OKT  WHO 

HAD   i.vsi hko    tiik    I'l  hmcatiox  ok   his  i>oi:ms  by  bk- 

lOMINU    His    OWN     IMMNTEK. 


Before  sitting  ih)wn  to  table  D'Artagnan,  as  usual,  had 
kept  his-  eyes  about  him.  I>ut  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  iu- 
(juisitive  is  that  if  you  wish  your  fpiestions  to  bear  abundant 
t'riiit,  you  must  first  show  yourself  ready  to  be  questioned. 
D'Artagnan,  then,  looked  round  the  hostelry  with  his  custo- 
mary watchfulness  for  the  sort  of  (piestioner  that  might  serve 
his  turn. 

Now,  on  the  first  story  were  two  travellers  quite  as  busy 
as  he  was  witli  i)reparations  for  supper  or  for  the  supper  it- 
self. D'Artagnan  had  seen  their  horses  in  the  stable  and 
their  luggage  in  the  hall. 
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( 111.-  ut  tlinii  liiiil  ;i  lack»'y,  and  was  evidently  u  porsc.n  of 
MiMiP  conf':  •;uenco ;  Iiis  two  handsome,  wcll-fjiroonied  I'tTcliti 
mart's  sluiwfd  this  also. 

'I'lit'  other  was  of  a  conuuon  s(irt,  very  thin,  wearing  a 
(lusty  oven,  it,  linen,  that  had  seen  hetterdays,  and  hoots  mal- 
treated hy  tilt  j.avenient  rather  than  hy  the  stirrup,  fie  h.id 
icnie  I'nini  Nantes  in  a  wa,i,'t)n  drawn  hy  a  iiorse  so  like  Fnret 
111  color,  that  if  I)'Artagnan  had  wanted  a  match  lor  a  team 
he  coulil  iit.t  hav(>  fdiind  a  hetter.  though  he  travelletl  a  hiiri- 
dreil  leagues.  The  wagtin  contained  w  nmnber  t)t'  bulky  jtarcels 
uiappetl  up  in  .some  tdd  stutT  t>r  other. 

••  This  traveller,"  D'.Vrtagnan  said  to  him.self,  ••  is  just  the 
tiling.  He  suits  me  tt)  a  T.  [  must  r-'y  and  be  equallv  agree- 
;iide  to  him.  M.  .\gnaii,  of  the  tlireadbare  sknlltai)  and  gray 
jerkin,  is  not  too  plebeian  tt)  sup  with  the  gentleman  of  the 
aged  boi>ts  and  the  aged  horse." 

\\  liicli  said,  DWrtagnan  summoned  his  host  and  commanded 
liim  to  carry  widgeon  ami  game-pie  and  cider  tt)  tlie  chamber 
nf  the  gentleman  of  the  moth'st  exteritir.  He  him.self  jireceiletl 
the  innkeeper  up  the  wt)t)tlen  staircase  with  a  plate  in  his 
liantl,  and  kiiockeil  at  the  tloor. 

••  <  'ome  in,"  said  a  voice. 

D'Artagnan  entered,  with  the  i)late  nt)W  untler  his  arm,  his 
liat  in  t)ne  hantl,  his  candle  in  the  other,  antl  a  .setluctive  smile 
on  his  lips. 

••  ^b>nsieu^,"  said  he.  "  excuse  me.  I  ain,  like  yourself,  a 
traveller;  I  kno.\  no  one  in  the  ht)tel,  and  I  have  got  into  the 
had  habit  of  getting  terribly  bor«d  when  I  have  to  eat  by 
myself;  in  such  circumstances  the  repast  seems  to  me  wretrhetl, 
ami  never  tloes  me  any  gotxl.  I  saw  your  lace  just  now  when 
you  came  down  to  open  at)me  oysters,  and  I  liketl  it  exceed- 
ingly. Besitles,  I  notieetl  that  you  luul  a  horse  the  exact  image 
"f  mine,  and  that  our  host,  dtmbtle.ss  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance, placed  them  side  by  side  in  his  .stable,'  where  they 
aiiltear  to  be  getting  along  together  marvellously.  I  ilo  not  see, 
'hen,  when  the  horses  are  so  close  together,  why  their  masters 
>lin:ild  be  apart.  CtHisetpiently  I  have  come  to  ask  the  favor 
"t  being  admitted  to  your  table.  My  name  is  Agnan,  Aguan, 
at  your  service,  monsieur,  the  unwortliy  stewanl  of  a  wealthy 
seigneur  who  intends  purehasiig  certain  salt  marshes  in  the 
iiP'.ghhorhtwd  and  has  .sent  me  tt)  visit  his  future  property.  Tii 
s'lM'ii  sdoiii,   muu.sieur,  1  only  iiope  my  lace  pleases  you  as  much 
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as  yours  dors  ininp,  fin-  I  wish,  in  all  courtesy,  !o  he  entirely 
yours." 

Tlie  stranger,  whom  D'Artagnaii  now  saw  for  tlie  first  time, 
—  he  had  barely  faught  a  glimpse  of  hirii  before, —  had  dark, 
sparkling  eyes,  a  yellow  complexion,  a  forehead  somewhat  fur- 
rowed by  the  weight  of  fifty  years,  features  that  on  the  whole 
expressed  good  nature,  but  a  considerable  degree  of  cunning  as 
well. 

'  It  looks,"  thought  DWrtagnan,  "  as  if  this  blade  never 
worked  any  part  of  his  body  except  the  ni)per  part  of  his 
head  —  the  eyes  and  the  brain.  He  must  be  a  man  of  science, 
for  I  can  tell  absolutely  nothing  from  his  mouth,  chin,  and 
nose."" 

"  Monsieur.'"  replied  the  person  with  whose  ideas  and  ap- 
pearance ITArtagnan  was  taking  such  liberties,  "you  do  me 
a  great  honor  ;  not  that  I  ever  get  bored,"'  he  added,  smiling, 
'•  for  I  always  have  compaiiV  with  me  that  amuses  me  satis- 
factorily.    Still,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you." 

I?ut  while  uttering  these  words,  the  man  with  the  dilapi- 
dated boots  east  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  table  from  which  the 
oysters  had  disappeared,  all  that  was  left  being  a  small  piece  of 
l)acon. 

".Monsieur,""  I)".\rtagnan  hastened  to  .say,  "our  host  is 
bringing  up  a  rather  nice-looking  roast  fowl  and  a  superb 
gaine-})ie."' 

Rapid  as  had  beer,  the  stranger"s  glance,  I)"Artagnan  caught 
it  and  I'ead  therein  alarm  at  an  attack  by  a  possible  parasite. 
His  surnuse  was  correct,  for  these  words  dispelled  the  cloud 
that  was  .settling  on  the  face  of  the  man  of  the  modest  exterior. 

And,  indeed,  at  that  very  insta.  i  the  innkeei)er,  as  if  he 
had  been  watching  for  the  favorable  moment,  entered  with  the 
jiromised  dishes.  The  widgeon  and  game-pie  were  added  to 
the  broiled  bacon;  DWrtagnan  and  his  new  comrade  bowed, 
sat  down  ojiposite  .'ach  other,  and,  like  two  brothers,  shared 
the  bacon  and   the  other  dishes. 

'•  Monsieur,"' said  D'Artagnan. ''you  must  allow  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  wonderful  as  the  results  of  combi- 
nation."' 

"  How  so  ■?  "  asked  the  stranger,  his  mouth  fidl. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

The  strange-  gave  a  respite  to  his  jaws,  that  he  might  listen 
the  more  attentively. 
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•'  III  the  fust  iilace,"  coiitiiiued  D'Artagiiaii.  '■  instead  of  one 
candle  we  liave  two  ;  you  can  see  so  for  yotuself." 

'•  True,"'  assented  the  stranger,  struck  by  the  extreme  cogency 
of  this  observation. 

'•Then,  1  see  tliat  yon  eat  my  game-j)ie  in  preference,  while 
1  jirefer  your  l)ac()n." 

"  Tnie  again." 

"  And,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  your 
society,  which  I  jilace  above  that  of  having  nidre  light  and 
eating  what  we  eacii  prefer." 

"  L'pon  my  word,  you  are  a  jovial  person,  monsieur,"  said  the 
stranger,  ]>leasantly. 

"Oh.  yes,  monsieur;  jovial,  like  every  fellow  that  hasn't 
much  in  his  head.  That  is  n't  your  case,  though,  I  can  see, 
monsieur,'"  pursued  D'Artagnan.  "  I  can  read  all  sorts  of  genius 
in  your  eyes." 

••  <  )h  I  monsieur —  " 

"  Come,  now,  confess."' 

'•  What  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  scholar." 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  monsieur  —  " 

"Oh,  now—  " 

"  Well,  perhaps.'' 

"  '  Perhaps'  indeed  !  Nonsense  !  " 

"  1  am  an  author."' 

"  There ! "  cried  I)"Artagnan,  clapping  his  hands  in  an 
ecstasy,  "  I  was  not  mistaken  I  It  looks  almo.st  miracu- 
lous : " 

"  Monsieur  —  '" 

"  What  glory  I "'  c(mtinued  D'Artagnan.  "  I  shall  have  the 
felicity  of  sj)ending  to-night  in  the  company  of  an  author —  a 
celebrated  author,  very  likely  ?  "' 

■■  <  >h,  as  for  celebrated,  monsieur,"  said  the  unknown,  blush- 
ing, '•  celebrated  is  hardly  the  word —  "' 

'•  Modest  !  "'  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  in  transports  ;  "  he  is 
iiKidest! " 

Then  addressing  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  blunt  good-fellow- 

"Tell  me  at  lea.st  the  name  of  your  works,  monsieur,"'  said 
lie.  "for  you  will  notice  yo  i  haven't  told  me  your  own,  and 
I  had  to  give  a  guess  m;  self  as  to  the  kind  of  raau  yua 
are." 
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"  My  name  is  Jiipenet,  monsipur,"  answered  the  author. 

•'  And  a  tine  name  it  is  I  a  inie  name,  upon  my  word  !  and 
sometliing  tells  me  —  excuse  nie  if  1  am  in  error  —  that  I  have 
heard  that  name  sjjoken  of  somewliere  or  other."' 

"  I  have  written  verses,  monsieur.'" 

•'  Ah,  that  "s  it  I  they  were  read  to  me." 

"  And  a  tragedy." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  it  acted."" 

Tlie  })oet  blushed  a  I'osier  red. 

"  1  do  not  think  so,"  said  lie,  "  for  my  verses  have  not  been 
l)rinted." 

'•Ah,  then,  it  "s  from  seeing  the  triigedy  I  learned  your 
name." 

'•  Wrong  again,  monsieur,  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  company 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
answered  the  poet,  with  one  of  those  smiles  of  which  oidy  cer- 
tain sorts  of  pride  possess  the  secret. 

D'Artagnan  bit  his  li[.s. 

"  So  you  see,  monsieur,"'  continued  the  poet,  "  that  you  are 
altogether  mistaken  in  my  regard,  and  that,  as  I  am  totally 
unknown  to  yoii,  you  caniiot  have  heard  of  me." 

••  1  am  really  pu/zled,  I  thought  I  liad.  Still,  the  name  of 
-Tupenet  seems  to  me  quite  as  tine  and  quite  as  deserving  of 
being  kno"  n  as  the  names  of  ("orneille,  Uotrou,  or  Garnier. 
I  hope,  niriisieur,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  recite  a  little  of 
your  tragedy  —  later  on,  of  course,  at  dessert.  It  will  be  the 
sweets  after  the  solids,  w');v//')//.r  .'  Ah!  excuse  me,  monsieur! 
That  oath  escaped  me  because  I  am  always  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  it  on  the  lips  of  my  lord  and  master.  1  take  the 
liberty  of  occasionally  borrowing  it  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
genteel  kind  of  oath.  Of  course  I  never  use  it  except  in  his 
abseiu'e,  as  you  can  well  understand,  for  if  I  were  to  use  it 
in  his  ])resence  — !  Hut  in  good  truth,  monsieur,  this  cider 
is  abominable.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me '!  And  besides, 
the  pot  is  shaped  so  awkwardlv  that  it  won't  stand  on  the 
table."" 

"  What  if  we  were  to  steady  it  ?  " 

"  All  right;  but  with  what  ?  " 

"  With  this  knife."" 

"  Ah  !  but  in  that  case,  what  are  we  to  carve  the  widgeon 
with  '.'     I  >r  perhaps  you  do  not  care  to  touch  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do."' 
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"  Well,  then  —  "' 

"  Wait." 

The  poet  nunmaged  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  little  quad- 
rangular piece  of  luetal,  au  inch  ami  a  half  in  length  and  with 
snircely  any  width  at  all. 

Hut  no  sooner  had  this  nietallii;  object  seen  the  light  uf  day 
than  the  poet  made  a  movement  to  thrust  it  back  into  his 
jKJcket,  as  if,  apparently,  lie  had  been  guilty  of  an  imprudence. 
D'Artagnan  saw  all  tliis  ;  he  was  a  luan"^  whom  nothing  es- 
caped. He  stretched  out  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  piece 
(il  metal. 

"  Stay,'-  said  he,  "  that  "s  a  i)rettv-looking  little  thing  you 
have  there.     May  I  see  it  ?  " 

'•  (.'ertainly,"^  answered  the  i)oet,  as  if  he  had  yielded  too 
readily  to  his  first  impulse;  "  certainly  you  may  see  it.  But,"' 
lie  added,  with  an  air  of  assurance,  "  there  is"  no  use  of  your 
looking  at  it.  You  would  never  guess  its  purpose  unless  I  told 
y(.)u.'' 

D'Artagnan  had  felt  that  there  was  something  worth  inquiring 
into  about  the  hesitation  of  the  poet  at  first  and  his  eagerness 
t.i  corneal  the  metallic  object  he  had  accident  illy  taken  from 
his  pocket.  Therefore,  his  attention  being  o.ice  awakened  on 
this  point,  all  that  circumspection  which  gave  him  the  upper 
hand  on  every  occasion  was  awakened  also.  Resides,  not- 
withstanding what  M.  Jupenet  had  asserted,  a  glance  at  the 
object  in  question  told  him  what  it  was.  It  was  a  metallic 
printing-letter. 

"  Do  you  guess  what  it  is  ?  ''    inquired  the  poet. 

"  I '.'     Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  this  little  article  is  a  inintiuL'-letter  " 

"  Pshaw  ! " 

"  A  capital." 

"  Von  're  not  laughing  at  me  ?  "    said  :\r.  Agnan,  his  artless 
eyes  almost  jumping  out  of  his  head. 

"  Fact.     A  capital  J,  the  first  letter  of  my  name." 

'•  So  it 's  really  a  letter  '■' '" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

'•  You  don't  say  so  !     Well,  I  was  going  to  confess " 

"What?" 

'•Oh,  no,  I  can't;  you  'd  think  it  so  stupid." 

"  Xot  at  all,  don't  be  afraid,"  rejoined  Maitre  Jupenet,  con- 
descendingly. 
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"Well,  I  Jon't  understand,  if  i\  a  letter,  how  you  caa 

make  a  wo.d  of  it.'' 

"  A  word''  " 

"  Yes,  a  word  to  be  printed." 

"  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  This  interests  you  ?  " 

"  Enormously.'' 

"Then  I'll  explain  it.     Listen." 

"  I  'm  all  attention.'" 

"  I  '11  make  the  tiling  clear  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Good !  " 

"  Look  closely." 

"  I  am  looking." 

And  in  fact,  l)".\rtagnan  appeared  to  have  his  whole  mind 
on  the  subject.  Jupenet  drew  seven  or  (:ight  other  printing- 
letters  of  a  smaller  size  from  his  pocket. 

'•  A-a-h  I  ■'  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "' 

"  You  have  a  whole  printing-press  in  your  pocket,  then  ? 
Hang  me  if  I  have  ever  seen  anything  so  curious  !  " 

'•  Yes,  it  is  rather  curious." 

"  Heavens !  what  a  lot  of  things  a  little  travelling  teaches  a 
fellow  !  •' 

"  Your  health,"  said  Jupenet,  enchanted. 

"Here's  yours  in  return,  monlinux !  But  hold  on.  Not  in 
this  cider.  It  "s  abominable  and  unworthy  of  a  man  who 
(juaffs  at  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene.  Is  that  not  the  name 
you  poets  give  your  fountain  ?"' 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  you  are  right,  such  is  the  name  of  our  foun- 
tain. It  comes  from  two  Greek  words,  hippos,  which  means  a 
horse  —  and  —  and  —  " 

"Monsieur,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan,  "you  shall  drink  with 
me  a  licpior  that  comes  from  a  single  French  word  and  is  n't 
the  worse  on  tl  at  account,  the  word  '  yrape.'  This  cider  at 
once  makes  me  shrink  and  makes  me  swell.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  ask  our  host  if  he  has  a  few  decent  bottles 
of  Hcaugency  or  (Jeran  stacked  behind  the  big  bins  of  his 
cellar.  " 

The  host  had  heard  our  musketeer  and  was  already  climbing 
the  stairs. 

"  Mousie\ir  "  broke  in  the  poet,  "  we  must  look  out.     Unless 
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w(>  hurry,  we  shall  not  liave  time  to  dniik  your  wine.  I  must, 
take  passage  on  the  boat  that  starts  at  the  next  turn  of  the 
ride." 

•'  What  boat '.'  "  imiuired  I)"Artafj;naii. 

"  The  boat  that  leaves  for  Belle-Isle." 

"  Ah  !  For  Belle-Isle  ?  "  said  the  musketeer.     "  Good  !" 

"  Bah  :    there  's   plenty   of  time,    <,'entlemen,'"  put    in    the 


"  The  boat  does  n"t  sail  for  an  hour 


incjuired  D'Artagnan. 


host,  uncorking  a  bottle 
yet." 

"  But  who  will  notify  me  of  the  time  '.'  "  asked  the  poet. 

'*  Your  neighbor  in  the  next  apartment." 

"  AVhy,  I  hardly  knuw  liim." 

'•  When  you   hear  him   leaving  it  will  l)e  time  for  you   to 
leave." 

'•  So  he  is  going  to  Belle-Isle  also  '.'  " 

••  Yes." 

••  The  gentleman  witii  the  lackey 

'•  The  gentleman  with  the  lackey. 

"  A  person  of  rank,  I  suppose  ?  " 

''I  don't  know." 

•'  You  don't  know,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes.     All  I  know  is  that  he  drinks  the   .same  wine  you 

do." 

"  Mnrilloiix  :  what  an  honor  for  us  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan, 
pouring  out  a  bumper  for  his  companion  while  the  landlord 
was  retiring. 

"  So,"  resumed  the  poet,  going  bat,-k  to  the  ideas  that  had 
taken  hold  of  him,  "  von  never  saw  any  one  nrintine  •.'  " 
ever. 

"  I  '11  show  you.  You  take  the  letters  that  compose  a  word, 
thus  :  A  It ;  next,  here  is  an  k,  two  k's,  then  a  (;." 

And  lie  arranged  the  letters  with  a  skill  and  quickness  that 
'lid  not  escape  the  notice  of  D'Artagnan. 

"  Abreije"  said  he  as  lie  finished. 

"  Capital !  "cried  D'Artagnan  ;  "  I  see  all  the  letters  gathered 
togetlier ;  but  how  are  they  kept  in  position  ?  " 

•Vnd  he  poured  out  a  second  glass  for  his  guest. 

M.  Jupenet  smiled,  like  a  man  who  has  an  answer  for 
"ver\'thin<;.  Then  he  drew,  also,  from  his  pocket  a  little  metaJ 
iiiler,  made  up  of  two  parts  like  a  carpenter's  rule,  against 
which  he  jnit  the  printing-letters  in  a  line,  holding  tham  under 
Ihs  left  thumb. 

Vol.  1.  —  ai 
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"  Pray,  what  is  the  name  of  that  litth'iron  rule  ?"  inquired 
D'Artaf^nan ;  "  for  a  name  I  presume  it  must  have." 

"  It  is  failed  a  composing-stick,"  said  Jupenet.  "It  lielps 
to  form  the  lines." 

"  Well,  now  I  can  surely  maintain  what  I  said  :  you  have  a 
printing-press  in  your  pocket,""  returned  D'Artagnan,  laughing 
with  such  an  air  of  childlike  simplicity  that  the  poet  was  com- 
pletely his  dujie. 

•'No,''  replied  the  author,  •■  but  I  am  too  lazy  to  write,  and 
when  a  verse  gets  into  my  head,  I  arrange  it  at  once  for  print- 
ing.    So  I  have  only  half  the  work  to  do.'" 

^^  Morn  loll. r  !  ^'  thought  ])"Artagnan,  "this  must  be  looked 
into."' 

And,  under  some  jiretext  or  other,  —  our  musketeer  was 
never  at  a  loss  to  lind  one,  for  he  was  fertile  in  expedients,  — 
he  rose  from  the  t;d)le,  ran  downstairs,  made  for  the  shed 
under  which  stood  the  little  wagon,  and  prodded  with  his 
dagger  the  covering  of  one  of  the  parcels.  He  found  it  was 
full  of  printing-letters  exactly  like  the  ones  the  poet-printer 
had    II  his  pocket. 

"  Good  I  "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "I  don't  know  yet  whether 
M.  Fouquet  is  fortifying  Belle-Isle  materially  :  but  it  is  jiretty 
plain  he  is  providing  his  ch.lteau  with  a  good  store  of  intel- 
lectual ammunition.'" 

Then,  emiched  by  his  discovery,  he  returned  to  his  place  at 
the  table. 

D'Artagnan  now  knew  what  he  wanted  to  know.  For  all 
thut,  he  continued  in  his  seat,  opposite  his  companion,  up  to 
the  -ery  moment  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  neighboring  apart- 
ment, which  from  its  nature  denoted  that  their  neighbor  was 
leaving. 

At  once  the  jtriiiter  was  on  his  feet.  He  had  already  given 
orders  that  his  horse  should  be  put  to.  His  vehicle  was  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  door.  The  second  traveller  and  his  lackey 
were  mounting  on  horseback. 

D'Artagnan  followed  Jupenet  as  far  as  the  harb(>r,  where 
the  poet  endiarked  his  wagon  and  horse  on  board  the  boat. 

His  more  wealthy  fellow-traveller  did  the  same  with  his 
two  mares  and  his  lackey.  Rut  all  tiie  efforts  of  D'Artagnan 
to  learn  the  name  of  this  gentleman  were  in  vain. 

He  made  siuh  a  thorough  inspection  of  his  face,  however, 
that  that  face  reniaineil  forever  engraved  ou  hjs  menaorv. 
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n'Aitagnan  had  an  anient  l()n<::infj  to  embark  witli  the  twj 
[lassenj^ers  ;  b\it  an  interest  more  powerful  than  that  of  enri- 
osity  drove  him  back  from  the  shore  to  the  hostelry. 

He  returned  si^diing,  and  went  to  bed  immediately,  so  as  to 
be  up  e;>rly  the  next  morning  with  fresh  ideas  and  the  clear 
vision  which  the  counsel  of  the  niyht  bri-igs  with  it. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 


D  AKTACiNAN     COXTINUKS    HIS     I.VVKSTIOATrON  S. 


At  daybreak  D'Artagnan  saddled  Furet,  who  had  made  the 
best  of  cheer  durini;  the  night,  having  devoured  all  the  provi- 
sions Itdi  behind  by  his  two  comrades. 

1  he  musketeer  got  all  he  could  out  of  the  innkeeper,  but 
luund  him  crafty,  distrustful,  and  deviited  body  and  soul  to 
l'oU([uct.  It  was  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  not 
t;i  anjuse  the  fellow's  suspicions,  to  keep  to  his  story  about 
ihe  probable  ])nrchase  of  certain  salt-pits.  To  embark  for 
Helle-Isle  at  La  Koche-Bernard  would  be  the  surest  way  to 
runiirm  the  reports  that  very  likely  had  already  been  spread 
loncerning  him,  and  make  it  certain  that  these  reports  would 
1k«  brought  to  the  chateau. 

Moreover,  it  was  rather  singular  that  D'Artagnan  should  not 
lie  able  to  learn  anytliing  about  the  traveller  with  the  lackey, 
ia  sjiite  of  all  thi;  questions  he  put  to  his  host,  who  seemed  to 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  him. 

The  musketeer  i\wi>  jiiade  inquiries  as  to  the  position  of  the 
salt-pits  and  took  his  way  to  the  marshes,  leaving  the  sea  on 
liis  right  and  pushing  on  into  that  va.st,  de.solate  plain  which 
resembles  a  sea  of  mud,  with  little  rolling  hillocks  rising  here 
and  there,  silvered  with  crests  of  salt. 

Furet  picked  his  steps  wonderfully  with  his  little  sinewy 
feet  over  the  causeways  —  not  more  than  a  foot  in  width  — 
that  separate  the  salt-pits.  D'Artagnan,  safe  from  a  stumble 
and  the  resulting  cold  water  bath,  let  his  horse  have  his  way, 
and  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  three  pointed  rocks  that  rose 
above  the  horizon  out  of  the  sterile  j)lain. 

I'irial,  and  the  hamlets  of  Batz  and  Le  Croisic.  all  exactlv 
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alike,  attracted  liis  observation.  If  our  traveller  turned 
round,  the  better  to  see  where  he  was  going,  he  beheld  on 
the  otlier  side  of  the  liurizon  the  three  spires  <■''  Cuerande, 
Le  Pouliglion,  and  Sainl-Joachiui,  somewhat  in  iie  position 
of  a  set  of  skittles,  of  which  he  and  Furet  were  the  wanderintr 
ball.  ** 

The  first  little  haven  on  his  right  was  Pirial.  He  started 
for  It,  with  the  names  of  its  chief  saltmakers  on  his  lij)3. 

Just  as  he  entered  the  town,  he  noticed  that  three  bulky 
lighters  were  leaving,  laden  with  st.me. 

It  struck  D'Artagnan  as  remarkable  that  stone  should  be 
exported  fn.m  a  country  that  has  iiouc.  Nothing  but  a  re- 
course to  M,  Agnail's  bland  alfability  could  solve  this  enigma. 

An  aged  fisherman,  in  response  to"  M.  Agiian,  said  tliat  the 
stone  did  not  come  from  l^irial,  nor  fiom  the  marshes,  either, 
as  any  one  C(juld  see. 

"  Then  where  does  it  come  from'.'"  inipiired  the  musketeer. 

'•  It  conies,  monsieur,  from  Xantes  and  Paimboeuf." 

"  And  where  does  it  go  to ".'  " 

"  To  Helle-Isle,  monsieur." 

"Ah!  really!"  returned  D'Artagnan,  in  the  same  tone 
in  which  he  told  the  printer  how  much  he  was  interested  in 
his  jirinting-letters ;  "so  there's  building  going  on  at  Helle- 
Isle  ?  " 

"  ^Vhy,  of  course,  monsieur  !  M.  Fouquet  has  the  walla  of 
his  chateau  repaired  every  year." 

"  It 's  in  ruins,  then  ? '' 

"  It  is  very  old." 

"Ah,  thank  you.'" 

"The  fact  is,'"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself,  "nothing  is 
more  natural.  Every  proprietor  has  the  right  to  make  what 
repairs  he  likes  on  his  property.  Fortifications,  indeed!  Sun- 
pose  some  one  were  to  tell  me  I  was  fortifying  the  '  Imaiie  d>- 
yotrr-Dnmc;  every  time  I  had  to  repair  it!  In  good  truth,  I 
believe  his  Majesty  has  been  listening  to  false  reports  and 
that  he  is  altogether  lui.staken." 

"You  must  confess,"  he  continued  aloud,  addressing  the 
fishennan,  for  the  very  object  of  his  mission  compelled  him 
to  enact  the  character  of  a  person  who  suspects  everything, 
"you  must  confess,  my  good  friend,  that  this  stone  has  been 
travelling  in  a  rather  queer  fashion." 

"  Why  ^  "   asked  the  fishemiiip. 
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It  came  from  Xaiites  or   I'aimboeuf  by  the  Loire,  did  it 


"  Well,  does  n't  the  Loire  riow  down  this  way 
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Oh,  I  admit  it  may  be  oonveiiient.  But  why  not  go  direct 
from  Saint-Nazaire  to  Helle-Isle  ?" 

'■  Why,  because  the  lighters  are  poor  boats  and  keep  the  sea 
badly,"  answered  the  Hsherman. 

"That  is  not  a  reason."* 

"Excuse  me,  monsieur;  but  it's  easy  seeing  you  "re  not  a 
sailor,"  added  the  fisherman,  not  without  a  slight  sliade  of 
contempt. 

■•Still,  would  you  explain  this,  my  honest  friend?  In  my 
poor  opinion,  to  come  from  Paimboeuf  to  I'irial  and  then  go 
tnnii  Pirial  to  lielle-Isle,  is  like  going  from  La  Roehe-Kernard 
to  Nantes  and  from  Nantes  to  Pirial.'" 

''  And  that  would  be  the  shortest  way  by  water,"  replied  the 
tisherman,  stolidly. 

"  But  there  are  so  many  turns  and  windings  !  " 

The  fisherman  shook  his  head. 

"  The  shortest  road  from  one  jwint  to  another,"  insisted 
D'Artagnan,  "  is  the  straight  line." 

"  You  forget  the  tide,  monsieur." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  see  that  the  tide  matters  much." 

"  And  the  wind."' 

"  Yes,  there  "s  something  in  that." 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  current  of  the  Loire  will  drive  almost 
any  boat  as  far  as  Le  Croisic.  If  a  vessel  has  to  refit  or  give 
the  crew  a  little  rest,  it  hugs  the  coast  and  makes  for  Pirial ; 
at  Pirial  it  will  find  a  current,  running  in  the  opposite  direc- 
t    !).  which  will  take  it  to  Isle  Dumet,  two  leagues  and  a  half." 

•'  Granted." 

"  From  there  the  current  of  the  Vilaine  will  bring  it  to 
another  island,  Hoedic." 

"  I  follow  you." 

"  Well,  you  see,  monsieur,  that  from  Hoedic  to  Belle-Isle  it's 
all  plain  sailing.  The  sea,  broken  both  above  and  below,  is  a 
canal,  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass,  between  the  two  islands. 
The  lighters  glide  along  it  like  ducks  on  the  Loire.  Now  you 
see  how  it  is." 

"  I  don't  care,"'  persisted  this  stubborn  M.  Agnan,  "  it 's  a 
very  roundabout  course,  for  all  you  may  say.'" 
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to  cliiicli  the  matter,  lifting  his  woolen  caj)  at  mention  of  that 
veneniteil  name. 

A  h)ok  of  D'ArtaRnan.  keen  and  iiipr(in<,'  as  tlie  blade  of 
a  poniard,  found  nothinf;  in  the  old  man's  heart  save  the 
most  innocent  trustfulness,  nothing,'  in  his  face  save  content 
and  indifference.  lie  said,  "  It  "s  M.  Fouquet's  will,"  in  the 
same  tone  in  which  he  would  have  .said,  •'  It's  (iod's  will."' 

I)"Arta,i,'nan  had  gone  a  little  out  of  his  way  with  the  fisher- 
man. Now  that  tlie  lighters  had  started,  the  only  boat  left  at 
I'irial  was  the  old  man's,  and  it  did  not  look  fit  for  sea  unless 
there  were  some  repairs  done  on  it. 

So  D'.Vrtagnau  jiatteil  P'uret,  and  that  charming  quadruped 
showed  his  genial  disposition  by  at  once  starling  on  his  jour- 
ney, with  his  feet  in  the  salt  marsh  and  his  nose  to  that  dry 
wind  which  bends  the  reeds  and  scanty  broom  of  tliis  co  .-y. 
It  was  going  ou  five  o'clock  when  D'Artagnan  reached  Le 
t'roisic. 

If  he  had  been  a  poet  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  fine  spectacle 
of  tho.se  inii'iense  bea(dies,  ofk^n  more  than  three  miles  broad, 
covered  at  high  tide,  but  standing  out  at  ebb  tide  in  all  their 
gray  desolation,  strewn  with  polyps  and  dead  seaweed,  with 
white,  smooth  pebbles  scattered  in  every  direction,  like  the 
bones  in  some  vast  cemetery. 

Hut  the  ambitious  soldier  or  statesman  no  longer  has  the 
sweet  consolation  of  being  able  to  gaze  at  the  heavens  for  the 
])urpo.se  of  reading  therein  a  ho])e  or  a  warning.  For  him  the 
reddening  skies  mean  wind  and  storm;  for  him  the  white, 
fleecy  clouds  that  Hoat  across  the  azure  are  simply  an  indica- 
tion that  the  sea  will  be  smooth  and  gentle. 

D'Artagnan  noticed  that  the  sky  was  blue  and  that  the  air 
was  laden  with  balmy,  saline  odors;  he  said  to  himself: 

•'  I  '11  embark  at  first  tide,  though  I  have  to  do  bo  on  a 
cockle-shell." 

At  Le  Croisic,  as  he  had  already  done  at  IMrial,  he  noticed 
enormous  piles  of  stone  on  the  beach.  These  gigantic  walls, 
which  were  broken  down  and  transported  to  Belle-Isle  at  the 
turn  of  every  tide,  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  musketeer  the 
con.sequence  and  the  proof  of  everything  he  had  surmised  at 
I'irial.  "^    ' 

^Vas  M.  FoiKjuet  repairing  a  wall  ?  Was  he  constructing  a 
ff)rtress  '.'     To  know  he  must  see. 
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iiioiuiiiii:,  at  daylight,  was  walking  oii  the  harbor,  or,  rather,  on 
ilip  shingle. 

I'll.'  harbor  at  Le  Croisic  is  fifty  foot  wid.- ;  it  has  a  look- 
out whirh  resembles  an  enorinuns  raised  cake  on  a  plate. 
I  lic  tlat  beach  is  the  plate.  .\  liinidred  barrowfuls  of  earth, 
sdlnlihed  with  pebbles  and  rounded  into  cones,  with  winding 
[iiissages  between,  form  the  cake  as  well  as  tlie  look-out. 

."^o  it  is  to-day,  and  so  it  was  a  hundred  and  eighty  years 
:i,'o.  Hut  the  cake  was  not  then  nearly  so  large,  nor  wasit,  in 
•ill  likelihood,  surrounded  by  the  ornamental  trellises  which 
the  worthy  ediles  of  the  j.oor  and  i)ious  village  have  idaiited 
.il.)iig  the  winding  alleys  that  lead  to  the  little  terrace. 

Three  or  four  fishermen  were  on  the  shingle,  discussing 
^inlines  and  prawns. 

M.  Agiian,  his  whole  face  alive  with  rough,  good-natured 
LCnyety.  apj.'roached  them,  smiling. 

••  .\ny  fishing  to-day  '.' '"  lie  i.iquired. 

••  Ves,  monsieur,"  answered  one  of  them ;  "  we  're  waitintr 
l.T  the  tide."  * 

••  Where  do  you  fish,  my  friends  ?  " 

"  Along  the  coasts." 

•■  (Jood  fishing  on  the  eoa.sts  '."" 

••  Well,  that  depends;  round  about  the  islands  it's   prettv 

l.tir."  ^         •' 

••  Hut  the  islands  are  far  off,  are  n't  they  ?  " 

"()h,  not  very  far;  about  four  leagues." 

'•  Four  leagues  !  a  regular  voyage !  " 

The  Hsherman  burst  out  laughing  in  M.  Agnan's  face. 

"  Ves,  but  just  listen,"  observed  tlie  latter,  with  his  usual 
;iir  of  artless  stupidity,  "  don't  you  lose  sight  of  land  when 
y.  '1  re  four  leagues  from  the  coa.st  ?" 

••  Not  always." 

••  U  ell,  it 's  far,  very  far,  indeed  ;  else  I  should  have  asked 
ynx  to  take  me  on  board  and  show  me  a  thing  I  never  saw  in 
my  life." 

••  What  's  that  ?  " 

••  A  sea-fish  alive." 

■■  \ou  are  from  the  provinces,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
fishermen. 

"  Ves.  from  Paris." 

The  IJreton  shrugged  liis  shoulders:  then  : 

•■  Have  you  ever  seen  M.  Fouquet  at  Paris  '.'  "  he  inquired. 
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"  Often,'"  rejilied  D'Arta^^nan. 

'•  ( X'hMi '.' "  repeated  the  tislieniieii,  formiiij,'  a  circle  and 
closin;^  round  the   Parisian.      "  Voii  know  him?" 

"  A  little  ;  he  is  an  intimate  frienil  of  my  master."' 

"  Ah  I  "  exclainit'd  the  hsliermcn. 

"  And,"  added  I)"Artagnan,  '•  1  liavo  .seen  his  chateaux  at 
Saiut-Mande  and  Vaux,  and  his  hotel  at   I'aris."' 

••  It 's  heautiftd,  is  n"t  it '.'  "' 

"  Magniticent." 

"  Not  so  beautiful  as  lielle-Isle,  thoui^h,"'  remarked  a  fis^iernian. 

"  r>ah  I  ■'  retorttMl  D'Artagnau,  laui^hiii!,'  scornfully,  which 
roused  the   wrath  of  his  hearers. 

"  It  "s  not  hanl  to  tell  you  never  saw  Htdle-Isle,"'  retorted 
the  most  inquisitive  of  the  tishermen.  '•  Do  you  know  that  it  "s 
six  leagues  both  ways,  and  that  it  has  trees  you  never  saw  the 
like,  of,  even  on  the   fosses  at  Nantes  '.'  " 

••Trees  in  the  sea".'"  cried  I)"Artagnan.  '•I  rather  fancy 
T  "d  like  to  see  that !  " 

"There's  nothing  to  hinder  you;  we're  going  to  Hsh  at 
Hoedic  ;  come  along.  From  there  yt)U  "11  see  the  dark  trees  of 
Helle-Isle  standing  out  against  the  sky,  a  real  paradise,  and 
the  white  line  id'  the  chateau,  which  cuts  the  sea-line  like  a 
bla.le."' 

"  Ah  I  "  exclaimed  D'.Vrtagnan,  "  that  must  be  very  beauti- 
ful. Hut  do  you  know  there  are  a  hundred  towers  at  M. 
Foui|uet's  chateau  at   \'anx'.''' 

The  IJreton  raised  his  head  with  an  air  of  profound  admira- 
tion, 'uit  he  was  not  convinced. 

"  A  hundred  towers  I  "'  said  he.  "  All  the  same,  it  can't  be 
as  beautiful  as  I'.elle-Isle.     Would  you  like  to  see  lielle-lsle ',"' 

"  But  is  it  possible  to  see  it  ?  "  asked  M.  Agnan. 

"  Ves,  with  the  governor's  leave." 

'•  But  how  should  I  know  this  governor  of  yours  ?  " 

'•Oh,  you  know  M.  Fouqiiet;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell 
your  name.'' 

"  Ah,  but,  my  friends,  you  see  I  am  not  a  gentleman." 

"  \ny  one  can  enter  Belle-Isle,''  continued  the  fisherman,  in 
his  strong,  pure  tongue,  "as  long  as  he  does  not  intend  any 
harm  to  Belle-Isle  or  its  master.'" 

A  slight  shiver  ran  down  the  body  of  the  musketeer. 

"  That 's  true,''  he  thought.  Then,  recovering  himself :  "  If 
1  were  sure,  '  aaid  iie,  ••  i  Biiouiii  iioi.  be  sea-sick.  —   ' 
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"Sea-sick  on  that  ■.' •'  crioil  tli."  tislu'i-niaii,   [.oiiitiii),'  prninllv 
ti    his  pretty  round-bottomed  boat. 

•  Here  goe.s,  then  !  voii  have  |.er.siia(h'(l  me!"  exchiimed  M. 
Aj,'naii  ;  "  I  'ni  for  I?elie-Isie.      Hut  will  they  let  me  land  •/  " 

••  We  're  K'oin^'  to  hind,  you  may  taiie  my  word  for  it." 

'•  \m\  are  •.'  and  for  what  purpose  ?  " 

"For  what  purpose?     Whv,  to  sell  our  hsh  to  tlie  priva- 
teers." * 

•'  Kh  !  —  Did  you  say  j^-ivateers  ?  " 

■•  \  fs,   M.    Foucpiet  lias  built  two  ])rivateers    to    cliase    tiie 
i>iit.'h  and  En},'!ish,  and  wc  .sell  lish  to  the  crews  of  these  little 

-Oho:  oho!"  thouKlit  I)'Artaf,'nan,  "better  and  better! 
pniitiii^'-])res8es,  bastions,  privateers!  So  M.  Foucpiet  is  by 
III.  means  the  iiisij^nifieant  sort  of  an  enemy  I  had  fancied. 
It  s  woith  the  trouble  of  putting  one's  self  alMiul  a  little  to  get 
I  iloser  view  of  him." 
••  \ye  leave  at  half-past  five,"  added  the  fisherman,  gravely. 
'■  I'll  be  with  you.  Vou  may  be  (juite  sure  I  won't  let  vou 
,"1  without  me." 

So  I)'.\rt;ignan  took  care  to  be  present  when  the  iishermen 
urre  hauling  their  barks  down  with  a  capstan  to  meet  the  tide. 
Ami  when  the  sea  rose  M.  Agnan  was  himself  hauled  on  board, 
:tll  the  time  exhibiting  such  signs  of  terror  that  the  little  cabin 
Im.vs  who  were  waU-hing  him  with  their  great,  intelligent  eyes 
litd  to  roar  with  laughter. 

He  lay  down  upon  a  folded  sail  and  did  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  preparations  while  the  b<mt  was  being  got  ready  for 
•■:i ;   with   its  large,  square  sail,  it   was  in  the  olHng  in"  less 
than  two  hours. 

The  fishermen,  who  were  ve.y  busy  the  whole  time  the  ves- 
sel was  going,  did  not  notice  that  their  passenger  had  not 
turned  pale,  or  groaned,  or  given  any  ether  sign  of  suffering; 
■  iiid  that,  in  spite  of  the  vessel's  terrible  pitching  and  rollingi 
;  >!■  there  was  no  one  at  the  helm,  this  fresh-water  sailor  liacl 
i'^^t  neither  his  coolness  nor  his  appetite. 

Then  they  fished,  and  were  rather  successful  with  their  fish- 
i!"C.  I'lenty  of  flounders  and  soles  came  along  gambolling  to 
lute  at  the  lines  baited  with  prawns.  Two  nets  had  already 
I'urst  asunder  with  the  immense  weight  .f  cod  and  congers; 
three  sea-eels  vexed  the  hold  with  their  slimy  convolutions  and 
;•  uig  contortions. 
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M.  A^nan,  the  fisliermen  dpclaved,  ha<l  brought  them  good 
luck.  The  soldiei'  found  the  work  so  much  to  Ins  taste  that 
he  put  his  hand  to  the  job  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  lines  —  witli 
great  gusto  and  uttered  roars  of  joy,  with  mordioux  enough  to 
liave  astounded  the  musketeers  themselves,  whenever  a  sliix-k 
given  to  his  line  by  a  vancjuislied  victim  strained  the  muscles 
of  his  arm  and  forced  him  to  exert  all  his  skill  and  strength. 

This  ])leasure  i)arty  had  made  him  oblivious  of  his  diplo- 
matic mission,  and  he  was  struggling  witli  an  enormous  con- 
ger, holding  fast  with  one  hand  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  in 
t)rder  to  get  a  grij)  with  the  other  of  the  gaping  jowl  of  his 
enemy,  when  the  skipper  said  : 

"Take  care  we're  nut  seen  from  Belle-Isle  I '" 

These  words  had  the  same  effect  on  D'Artagnan  that  the 
whizzing  of  the  first  bullet  has  on  a  day  of  battle.  He  let  go 
the  line  and  the  conger,  wliich,  one  dragged  by  the  other, 
returned  to  the  water. 

D'Artagnan  now  j)erceived,  about  half  a  league  away,  the 
blue  and  strongly  marked  outlines  of  the  rocks  of  Belle- 
Isle,  and  the  white,  majestic  line  of  the  chateau;  then  the  i...iii 
with  its  forests  and  verdant  jilains  and  pastures  ^nd  cattle. 
These  were  the  things  that  tirst  attracted  the  musketeer's 
attention. 

The  sun  was  now  near  the  horizon  and  its  golden  rays  en- 
veloped the  encdianted  island  in  a  luminous  mist  of  effulgent 
splendor.  Thanks  to  this  dazzling  light,  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  it  but  the  flattened  points  ;  every  shadow  was  strongly 
accentuated,  and  marked  with  a  baud  of  darkness  the  gleaming 
sheet  of  the  meadows  and  walls. 

"  Wh}','"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  when  these  masses  of  black 
rock  came  into  v  iew,  "  ycuider  are  fortifications  that  do  not 
need  tlic  aid  of  an  engineer  to  prevent  a  landing.  Where  the 
devil  could  any  one  effect  a  landing  on  an  island  which  God 
defends  so  thoroughl}'  ?  "' 

"  This  way,"  replied  the  skipper,  altering  the  sail  and  giving 
a  turn  to  the  rudder,  which  headed  the  boat  for  a  pretty  little 
harbor  coquettishlv  curved  and  newh-  battlemented. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  name  of  that  place ''  "  asked  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  liocmaria,"  answered  the  tislierraan. 

"  And  the  place  beyond  it  ?" 

"  Bangos." 
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"  And  the  one  beyond  that  ?  " 

"  Saujen  —  then  the  palace." 

"  Mordioux !  Why,  it 's  quite  a  world.  And  yonder  are 
soldiers  !  " 

'•  There  are  seventeen  hundred  men  in  Belle-Isle,"  said  the 
tislierman,  proudly.  "  Do  you  know  ihat  the  garrison  is  never 
less  than  twenty-two  companies  of  infantry  ?  " 

"  J/'>n/wH,r  .'"  cried  D'Artagnau  to  himself,  stamping  with 
Ills  foot,  "  his  Majesty  was  right,  then  ! " 

They  landed. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 


!V  WHICH  THK  READER  WILL  DOU7.  LESS  BE  QUITE  AS  SUR- 
IRISEU  AS  d'aRTAG.VAX  WAS  TO  COME  ACROSS  AX  OLD 
ACQUAIXTANCE. 

( >.\-K  of  the  consequkinces  of  going  ashore,  though  it  were 
from  the  smallest  skiflf  that  ever  danced  on  the  ocean,  is  a 
rr)iidition  of  excitement  and  confusion  that  deprives  the  mind 
.if  liie  freedom  necessary  to  study  off-hand  the  new  locality 
that  has  come  within  its  ken. 

The  gang-plank,  the  bustling  sailor,  the  splash  of  the  water 
iiti  the  shingle,  the  cries  and  fuss  and  flurry  of  those  waiting 
nil  the  beiich,  are  so  m-iiiy  elements  in  that  sensation  whicii 
may  he  summed  up  in  one  word:   hesitation. 

it  was  not,  then,  until  after  he  had  landed  and  stood  some 
iiiiimtes  on  tlie  strand  that  D'Artagnan  noticed  around  the 
harbor  and  farther  inland  a  considerable  number  of  workmen 
iiinving  aV)out. 

.Vt  his  feet  he  recognized  the  five  lighters,  loaded  with  free- 
sfoiie,  he  had  seen  kctve  the  harbor  of  Pirial.  The  stones 
wi'ie  being  triusported  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  chai.i 
foiiaed  by  twenty -five  or  thirty   peasants. 

'i"he  dressed  stones  were  hoisted  on  carts  which  took  them  in 
the  direction  the  luidressed  stones  were  going,  namely,  to  cer- 
tain works,  the  importance  and  extent  of  which  D'Artagnnn 
was  as  yet  iinablt'  tn  determine. 

Tlie  activity  that  reigned  everywhere  was  not  ui.likt  thnt 
"hiili  Telemachus  remarked  when  he  landed  at  Salen^tm. 
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D'ArtfiKiiaii  was  strongly  tPiii|itP(l  tn  ]iii,sli  on  fmtlior,  but.  if 
his  curiosity  gavo  ^touikI  lor  suspicion,  he  feared  he  niiglit  ex- 
cite mistrust.  So  lie  ailvanced  very  gra<huillv,  scarcely  %'en- 
turing  along  the  line  traced  by  the" tisheriucn  on  the  strand, 
observing  everything,  saying  nothing,  except  that  now  and 
then  he  disarmed  hostile  conjectures  Ity  asking  some  silly  ques- 
tion or  other,  with  a  polite  bow. 

However,  while  his  companions  were  absorbed  in  their  com- 
merce, giving  or  .selling  their  tish  to  the  workmen  or  the  towns- 
men, ir Artagnan  had  got  a  little  in  front  of  them,  and,  finding 
that  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  him.  he  began  to  give  an 
intelligeut  and  steady  look  to  the  things  before  him. 

What  first  attracted  his  notice  were  certain  manijjulations 
of  the  ground  al)oat  which  tiie  practised  eye  of  the  soldier 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

At  the  two  e.xtreniities  of  the  jjort,  in  order  that  two  di.s- 
charges  might  cross  each  other  on  the  axis  major  of  the  ellipse 
formed  by  the  basin,  two  batteries  had  been  constructed,  evi- 
dently destined  for  the  reception  of  flanking  ordnance  pieces, 
for  D'Artagnan  saw  that  the  workmen  were  finishing  the  plat- 
forms, and  arranging  the  wooden  demi-circumference  upon 
which  the  wheels  of  the  pieces  were  to  turn,  so  as  to  point  in 
every  direction  over  the  epaulement. 

At  the  side  of  each  of  these  batteries  other  workmen  were 
supplying  the  casing  of  another  battery  with  gabions  filled  with 
earth.  The  latter  had  embrasures,  and  a  foreman  summoned 
the  men  successively  who  were  to  bind  the  saucissons  with 
ropes,  and  also  those  who  were  cutting  out  the  lozenges  and 
rectangles  of  turf  intended  to  hold  fast  the  guards  of  the  em- 
brasures. 

These  works  were  already  w  far  advanced  that  they  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  finished.  They  were  not  supplied  witli 
cannon,  but  the  platforms  hail  their  forms  and  their  madriers 
ail  ready  :  the  earth,  carefully  beaten,  had  strengthened  them, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  necessary  guns  being  in  the  island,  the 
port  could  be  completely  arnietl  in  three  days. 

What  astonished  D'.Vrtagnan.  after  a  close  inspection  of  the 
coast  and  town  batteries,  was  the  di.scovery  that  Belle-Isle  was 
defended  according  to  an  entirely  novel  system,  of  which  the 
('unite  de  la  Fere  had  siroken  to  him  more'than  (mce  as  being 
a  great  improvement,  although  he  had  never  before  seen  it 
carried  out. 
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These  fortifications  did  not  belong  to  the  Dutch  system  of 
MaioUais,  nor  to  the  French  system  of  the  Chevalier  Antoine 
(i(>  Ville,  but  to  the  system  of  Manesson  Mallet,  a  skilful 
engineer,  who,  some  six  or  eight  years  before,  had  left  the  ser- 
vice of  Portugal  and  entered  that  of  France. 

The  most  noticeable  point  about  the  works  was  this :  instead 
of  rising  above  the  ground,  as  did  the  old  ramparts  intended 
ro  protect  cities  against  escalades,  they,  on  the  contrary,  sank 
i  flow  it;  and  that  which  constituted  the  height  of  the  walls 
was  the  depth  of  the  ditches. 

It  did  not  take  D'Artagnan  long  to  recognize  the  merits 
(if  this  system,  which  did  not  give  any  advantage  to  cannon. 
.Moreover,  as  these  ditches  were  bene.ith  the  level  of  the  sea, 
they  could  be  flooded  by  subterranean  sluices. 

I'.ut,  as  we  have  said,  the  works  \vere  almost  finished,  and  a 
iindy  of  laborers,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  seemed  to 
lit^  a  foreman,  or  manager,  were  busy  placing  the  last  stones 
111  position.  A  bridge  of  planks,  flung  over  the  ditch  for  the 
1  Diivenience  of  the  laborers  who  trundled  wheelbarrows,  con- 
ii.'cted  the  interior  with  the  exterior. 

DArtagnan  inquired,  with  a  sort  of  artless  curiosity,  if  he 
liii^ht  cross  the  bridge,  and  was  told  there  was  no  order  pro- 
l.ihiting  it.  He  crossed  the  bridge,  then,  and  went  up  to  the 
\vurkmen.  They  were  under  the  orders  of  the  man  whom  D"Ar- 
ti^'uau  had  already  noticed,  and  who  apparently  was  the 
t!i:.,'ineer-in-chief.  A  plan  was  spread  on  a  big  stone  which 
WIS  used  as  a  table,  and  a  crane  was  in  operation  at  some 
liistance. 

The  engineer,  who,  on   account   of  his  importance,  was  the 

'li>t  to  attract  the  attention  of  D'Artagnan,  wore  a  doublet  the 

nhness  of  which  was  little  in  harmony  with  his  occupation, 

th-'  costume  of  a  mason  being  more  suited- to  it  than  that  of  a 


1 1  c  was  a  man,  moreover,  of  lofty  stature,  with  broad,  square 
-iiDiildcrs,  and  he  wore  a  hat  entirely  covered  with  feathers. 
lie  gesticulated  in  the  most  majestic  fashion  imaginable, 
mil  seemed  —  for  all  that  could  be  seen  of  him  was  his  back 
—  to  be  rating  the  workmen  for  their  laziness  or  their  lack  of 
vi,i,'or. 

1 )' Artagnan  continued  to  advance. 

-Vfter  a  few  moments  the  man  of  the  plumes  stopped  gestic- 
ulating and,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  his  back  bent 
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forward,  began  following  the  efforts  of  six  workmen  who  were 
eu(leav(jring  to  rahe  a  block  of  cut  stone  to  the  height  of  a 
piece  of  wood  destined  to  sui)port  it,  so  that  the  rope  of  the 
crane  iniglit  be  passed  under  it. 

The  six  men,  all  collected  together  at  one  end  of  the  stone, 
could  never  succeed  in  lifting  it  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  that  with  terrible  sweating  and  puffing.  A  seventh  man 
stood  ready  to  slip  in  the  roller  that  was  to  support  it,  so  soon 
as  there  was  room  enough  under  it.  But  the  stone  had  already 
slipped  twice  from  their  hands  before  attaining  a  sufficient 
elevation. 

Of  cour.se  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  every  time  the  stone 
dropped  from  their  hands,  the  men  took  a  leap  backward  to 
save  their  feet  from  being  crushed. 

.V  third  attempt  had  no  (jther  result  except  further  to  dis- 
hearten the  W(jrkmen, 

And  yet  whenever  the  six  men  bent  anew  over  the  stone,  the 
man  of  the  plumes  shouted  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  Steady  !  " 
a  command  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  most  encouraging 
effect  in  the  ca.se  of  all  feats  of  strength. 

Then  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"  Oh  !  oh !  "  he  cried,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  \\n 
I  dealing  with  men  of  straw  ?  C<>rf>a>iif.'  stand  aside  I  and  I  "11 
show  you  how  a  little  thing  like  that  is  done." 

"  Confound  the  fellow  ! "'  said  D'Artagnau  to  himself ;  "  is  he 
thinking  of  attempting  to  lift  the  stone  himself  ?  That  shoidd 
be  worth  seeing."' 

The  workmen  stood  aside  as  directed,  with  downcast  looks 
and  many  a  shake  of  the  head,  all  except  the  man  at  the  mail- 
rier,  who  stood  ready  to  execute  his  task. 

The  man  of  the  plumes  approached  the  stone,  stooped  down, 
slipped  his  hands  under  the  end  that  had  nut  sunk  into  the 
earth,  stiffened  his  herculean  muscles,  and  without  any  strain- 
ing, with  a  slow  movement  like  that  of  a  ma^'hine,  he  raised 
the  rock  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

The  workman  at  the  madrier  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  and  slipped  the  roller  under  the 
stone. 

"  That 's  how  to  do  it !  "  said  the  giant,  not  dropping  the 
stone,  but  letting  it  down  gently  on  its  support. 

•'  Mordioux!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "I  know  only  one  man 
capable  of  such  a  feat  as  that  I" 
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"  Eh  ?  "  cried  the  cnk)ssus,  turnini^  round. 

'•  I'orthos  I  "  umrmured  D'Artugnan,  thunderstruck;  "Por- 
thds  at  lielle-Isle!  "' 

The  man  of  the  plume,  on  his  side,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
pretended  steward,  and,  in  spite  of  Ids  disguise,  recognized  liiiu. 

•'  D'Artagnan  !  "  he  cried 

And  the  bU)od  rushed  to  his  face. 

"  Husii !  ■■  he  whispered  to  D'Artagnan. 

•'  Hush  !  "  returned  the  musketeer. 

In  fact,  if  Porthos  had  just  been  discovered  by  D'Artagnan, 
])"Artagnan  had  just  been  di-i^overed  by  Portlius. 

The  first  thing  that  interested  each  of  them  was  tlie 
keeping  of  his  own  particular  secret.  The  next  iuipulsi^  of 
tlic  two  men  was  to  throw  vhemselves  into  each  other's 
arms. 

But  after  embracing  came  reflecting. 

■•  Why  the  devil  is  Porthos  at  Helle-Isle,  and  why  is  he 
engaged  in  lifting  stones '.' ''  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 

Only  D'Artagnan  kept  this  question  inside  his  lips. 

His  friend,  a  less  diplomatic  person,  was  in  the  habit  of 
tliinking  aloud. 

'•  What  the  devil  brought  you  to  Belle-Isle  ?  "  he  asked, 
•  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

It  was  necessary  to  answer  without  hesitation.     And  to  be 
■liliged  to   hesitate  tor   an    answer   to    Porthos    would   bo   a 
liiuiiiliation  from  which  the  vanity  of  D'Artagnan  could  never 
rt'c<'\  er. 

"  I'linlieu  !  my  friend,  I  am  at  Belle-Isle  because  you  are 
l.n-e." 

'•  (^h,  nonsense,"  returned  Porthos,  visibly  bewildered  by 
the  argument  and  trying  to  disentangle  it  with  that  lucidity  of 
licduction  wherewith  we  all  are  acquainted. 

'•  I'ndoubtedly,''  persisted  the  musketeer,  who  di 
'>  give  his  friend  time  to  make 
to  I'ierrefonds  to  see  you  ! " 

'•  You  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  did  not  find  me  there  ?  " 


d  not  wish 
up  his  mind ;  "  I  have  been 


'  No,  but  I  found  Houston." 


"  He  's  well,  I  hope  ?  " 
"  I  should  think  so ! " 
"  But  Houston  never  told 


vou  T  was  here  ?  " 
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"  Why  should  n't  he  ?  Have  I  deserved  to  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  jNIoiiston '.'  " 

"  No,  but  he  did  not  know." 

"  Well,  at  least  the  reason  you  give  now  cannot  wound  my 
self-esteem." 

"  Hut  how  have  you  managed  to  come  across  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  a  great  nobleman  like  you  always 
leaves  some  marks  behind  him  to  trace  hiui  by,  and  I  should  n't 
think  mucli  of  myself  if  I  were  n't  able  to  follow  the  tracks 
of  my  friends."' 

Flattering  as  this  explanation  wa.s,  it  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
Porthos.  "^ 

"  But  I  cannot  have  left  any  traces,  for  I  came  here  in  dis- 
guise," said  Porthos. 

"  In  disguise  ?  "  repeated  B'Artagnan. 

«  Yes.-' 

"  Disguised  how  ?  " 

"  As  a  miller." 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Porthos,  that  such  a  distinguished 
nobleman  as  you  are  can  imitate  the  manners  of  the  common 
people  so  successfully  as  to  deceive  anybody  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  I  acted  the  part  so  cleverly 
that  I  deceived  everybody." 

"  You  see  you  have  n't  prevented  me  from  meeting  and  dis- 
covering you."' 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about.  How  is  it  you  have 
met  and  discovered  me  ?  " 

"Hold  on,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  Just  fancy  that 
3Iouston  —  " 

"  Ah  !  the  rascal  !  —  so  it  was  Houston  —  "  said  Porthos, 
bending  the  two  triumphal  arches  which  served  him  for  eye- 
brows. 

"  Itold  on,  I  tell  you,  hold  on  !  It  was  n't  Houston's  fault, 
since  he  did  not  know  himself  where  you  were." 

"  I  know  it.     That  is  why  I  am  so  eager  to  understand  how 

you  —  " 

"Oh  !  what  an  impatient  fellow  you  are,  Porthos  1" 
"  Wlien  I  do  not  understand  a  thing  I  am  terrible." 
"Well,  you  '11  understand  in  a  moment.     Aramis  wrote  to 
you  at  Pierrefonds,  did  n't  he  ?  " 
"  Yes." 
"  He  wrote  to  you  to  come  before  the  Equinox  ?" 
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"  That  is  true," 

■•  Well,  is  not  everything  clear  now  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
hoping  that  this  reason  would  be  satisfactory  to  Porthos. 

Porthos  seemed  for  a  few  moments  to  be  in  the  throes  of 
violent  mental  labor. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  understand  now.  When  you  learned 
that  Aramis  told  me  to  come  before  the  Equinox,  you  saw  that 
1  was  to  come  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him.  You 
inquired  where  Aramis  was,  saying  :  '  Where  Aramis  is,  there 
Porthos  is  sure  to  be.'  You  found  that  Aramis  was  in  Bre- 
tagne,  and  you  .said  to  yourself  : 

" '  Porthos  is  sure  to  be  in  Jiretagne.'  " 

'•  Eh  I  why,  just  exactly  what  I  said  to  myself.  In  good 
sooth,  Porthos,  I  can't  understand  why  you  have  not  become  a 
soothsayer.  Then  you  will  understand  also  that,  on  reach- 
ing La  Roche-Pernard,  I  heard  of  the  splendid  fortifications 
tluit  were  being  erected  at  Belle-Isle.  My  curiosity  was 
excited  by  what  I  heard.  I  embarked  in  a  fishing-boat,  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  you  were  here.  I  came.  I  saw  a 
grand  fellow  lifting  up  a  xwik  which  .A.jax  himself  would  have 
scarcely  ;,ioved.  I  cried  out :  '  The  Baron  de  Bracieux  alone 
is  capable  of  such  a  feat  I "  You  heard  me.  turned  round,  recog- 
nized me,  we  embraced,  and,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  we  '11  embrace  over  again."' 

"  Everything  is  explained  now ;  in  fact,  nothing  could  be 
jilainer,''  said  Porthos. 

And  he  embraced  D'Artagnan  so  affectionately  that  the  mus- 
keteer did  not  get  back  his  breath  for  full  five  minutes  after- 
wards. 

"  Why  !  ''  exclaimed  D'Artagnan ;  "  you  are  stronger  than 
ivcr  I  and,  luckily,  most  of  your  strength  is  in  your  arms  !  " 

I'orthos  saluted  D'Artagnan  with  a  gracious  smile. 

During  the  five  minutes  D'Artagnan  had  devoted  to  the  task 
of  recovering  his  respiration  he  had  been  reflecting  that  he 
liad  a  very  difficult  part  to  play. 

He  had  to  be  always  putting  questions,  and  never  answering 
any.  By  the  time  his  capacity  for  breathing  was  fully  re- 
stored, his  plan  of  campaign  was  drawn  up. 
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WHEREIN    THE    ir>K.\>    <>K     KMMAi.NAN.     AT     FIRST    VERY    MUril 
I  WOI.VKP,     KKiilN     TO    rr.KAK     LT. 

D'ARTA<i\AN  at  oiico  look  the  ofToiisivf. 

"  Now  tliat  I  have  told  you  everything,  my  dear  friend,  or 
rather  that  von  have  guessed  everything,  tell  me  what  you  are 
doing  li(M-e.  covered  witli  dust  and  ninil  '.'  " 

I'orthos  wijied  his  t'ort-Iiead.  looking  i>roudly  around. 

••  I  rather  fancy,''  said  he.  "that  you  can  see  what  I  am  do- 
ing here." 

"  Oh,  of  course:  you  aie  lifting  stones.'' 

'•Oh,  merelv  to  sliow  tho.se  idle  fellows  wliat  a  man  is  like," 
answered  rt)rthos,  conteini>tuonsly.     •'  Hut  you  understand  —  " 

••  Ves ;  lifting  stones  is  not  your  trade,  though  many  whose 
trade  it  is  do  not  lift  them  in  your  style.  Tli.at  's  the  very 
thing  made  me  ask  you  just  now,  <  What  are  you  doing  here,' 
baron  ? " 

*•  1  am  st\uhing  to])ograj)hy,  chevalier." 

'■  Studying  toj)i>grajihy  '.'  " 

'•Yes;  but  what  are  you  doing  yourself  in  those  citizen's 
clothes  of  yours  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  saw  he  had  committtMl  a  fault  in  giving  exyjres- 
sion  to  his  amazement.  I^oithos  had  jiarried  and  thrust  in 
return. 

Luckily  D'Artagnan  was  expecting  the  que.stion. 

"  Hut  you  know."  he  replied.  "  that  I  am  now  oidy  a  simple 
citizen,  really.  My  clothes  need  if  t  surprise  you,  then,  for  they 
suit  my  jiosition."' 

•'  Humbug!  you  are  a  musketeer!  " 

'•  You  "re  entirely  out,  mv  good  friend ;  1  have  resigned." 

"  liah  !  " 

'*  Good  heavens  !  yes.'' 

"  And  you  have  forsaken  tiie  service'.'"' 

"  I  have  given  it  up." 

"  Forsaken  the  King?  "' 

'•  Xot  a  doubt  of  it." 

I'orthos  raised  his  arms  to  heaven  like  a  man  who  can't 
believe  liis  ears. 
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"  It 's  true,  nevertheless." 

••  And  what  led  you  to  do  sueh  a  thing  ?  " 

••The  King  annoyed  nie;  Mazaiin,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
tor  a  long  time  an  object  of  disgust  to  nie  ;  so  I  pulled  off  the 
uniform."' 

"hut  is  not  Mazarin  dead?" 

'•  I  should  think  he  w-.is,  j>,t,-'>/,'>i .'  But  I  offered  my  resigna- 
tion and  it  was  accepted  a  couple  of  months  before  he  died, 
riicn,  as  .soon  as  I  found  myself  free,  I  galloped  to  I'ierrefonds 
in  see  my  dear  Porthos.  I  had  heard  of  the  delightful  divi- 
sion you  had  made  of  your  time,  and  I  wanted  to  make  the 
same  division  of  mine  for  a  fortnight." 

••  My  friend,  you  know  that  it  is  not  only  for  a  fortnight  my 
house  is  open  to  you,  but  for  a  year,  for  ten  years,  for  your 
whole  life." 

••  Thank  you,  I'orthos." 

'•And  — by  the  way,  you  d(m't  happen  to  want  money  ?  " 
said  I'orthos,  jingling  some  fifty  louis  or  so  in  his  p.K«ket. 
••  In  that  case,  you  know  —  " 

••  Xo,  1  don't  want  anything.  My  savings  are  lodged  with 
I'lanchet,  who  pays  me  interest." 

'•  Vour  savings  '.'  " 

••  Undoubtedly.  Why  should  n't  f  save  money  as  well  as 
another,  I'orthos  '.'  " 

"Oh,  that  is  not  what  I  meant.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
suspected  — or,  rather,  Aramis  always  suspected  —  that  you 
had  laid  up  some  money.  As  for  me,  of  course  you  under- 
stand I  do  not  mix  myself  up  with  mere  hou.sehold  matters. 
^till.  I  venture  to  presume  that  a  musketeer's  savings  must 
hf  rather  scanty." 

••  Heyond  a  doubt,  when  compared  with  those  of  a  million- 
ane  like  you,  Portlios.  But  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  I 
had  laid  by  twenty-five  thousand  livres.'' 

"  (^lite  a  nice  little  sum,''  said  Porthos.  coiirteously. 

••  And,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  "  I  added  to  it  another  two 
liuu.lred  thousand  livres  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  last  month." 

I'orthos  opened  liis  eyes  in  amazement.  There  was  a  ques- 
'i"ii  m  them,  too;  it  was  : 

"  And  where  in  the  devil's  name  did  you  steal  such  a  sum 
as  that,  my  dear  friend  '.'  " 

After  a  few  moments  he  was  able  to  voice  his  astonishment 

••  Two  hundred  thons.and  livres.  jiiv  dea!-  fvii^'S!?  '  " 
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"  Ves,  wliirli,  with  the  twonty-five  tlioiisaiid  I  had  and  the 
twenty  thousand  I  have  about  me,  make  up  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  livres."' 

"  Hut,  in  lieaven'i  name,  where  does  it  all  come  from  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  jiresently.  Hut  you  mue*^  have 
so  many  thin<,'s  to  tell  me  about  yourself  that  my  story  may  as 
well  come  after." 

"  Hravo  !  "  cried  I'orthos.  "  So  we  're  all  rich.  But  what  is 
it  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  You  must  tell  me  how  it  happened  that  Aramis  was  ajv 
pointed  —  " 

"  Ah  I   Bishop  of  Vannes." 

"  The  very  thing,''  said  D'Artagnan,  "  Bishop  of  Vannes. 
Dear  Aramis  !  do  you  know,  he  seems  to  be  getting  on  !  " 

"  Ves,  yes;  and  he  won't  stop  where  he  is,  either." 

"  What  's  that '.'  Vou  think  the  violet  stockings  won't  con- 
tent him  and  he  's  after  the  red  hat '/  " 

"  Hush-sh  !  he  has  a  promise  of  it." 

"  Vou  don't  say  so  !     From  the  King  ?  " 

"  From  one  more  powerful  tlian  the  King.'' 

'•  The  devil,  Porthos  I  you  're  telling  me  things  that  are  past 
belief ! " 

"  And  why  so  ?  Is  there  not  always  some  one  in  France  who 
is  more  powerful  than  the  King  ?  '' 

"Oh,  that  's  true  enough.  In  Louis  XIII. 's  time  it  was 
Kiohelieu ;  during  the  Regency  it  was  Mazariu ;  in  Louis 
XIV.'s  time  it  is  M. —  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

''  Fou(iuet." 

"  Right,  my  friend,  you  have  hit  on  the  name  at  the  first 
guess." 

"  So  M.  Fouquet  has  promised  the  hat  to  Aramis  ?  " 

Porthos  immediately  assumed  an  air  of  diplomatic  reserve. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  God  preserve  me  from  med- 
dling with  other  people's  business,  or  from  revealing  secrets  it 
may  be  other  jjcople's  interest  to  keep  in  the  dark.  When  you 
see  Aramis  he  will  tell  you  everything  he  may  think  it  right 
to  tell  you." 

"  Correct,  as  usual,  Porthos,  and  you  are  a  very  padlock  of 
reticence.     Let  us  get  back  to  our  own  affairs." 

*•  Ves,''  said  Porthos. 
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"  Certainly." 

'•  Oildd-HsU  !  what  fine  thinps  you  are  going  to  do !  " 

"  Wliat  do  you  moan  ?  " 

'•  These  fortilications  are  admirable." 

"  That  is  your  ojiiuioii  '.'  "' 

'•  Undoubtedly,  unless  besieged  according  to  all  the  regular 
forms,  Helle-Talc  is  impregnable." 

rurthos  rubbed  his  hanils. 

'■  My  opinion  also,"  said  he. 

'•  Hut  who  the  devil  has  been  fortifying  this  battered-d(j\v-n 
old  barracks  ?  " 

I'orthos  swelled  visibly  with  pride. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you,  then  ;' "'  said  he. 

"  No." 

"  .Vnd  you  never  suspected  ?  " 

'•  Never.  All  I  can  say  is  that  whoever  he  is,  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  every  system,  and  finally  adopted  the  best; 
at  least,  so  I  believe.'' 

"Hush!"  whispered  Porthos.  "Spare  my  modestv.  my 
dear  D'Artagnan." 

"  Really  ! '"  exclaimed  the  musketeer,  "so  ;t  was  vou  who 

oh ! "  'J 

"  Do  not  make  me  blush,  my  friend." 

'•  You  who  have  planned,  traced,  and  combined  these  bas- 
tions, redans,  curtains,  deuiidunes  ?  you  who  are  pre^iarin" 
'li.it  covered  way?" 

'■  Oh  !  please  stop  !  " 

"  You  who  have  constructed  that  lunette  with  its  reentering 
augles  and  its  salient  angles  ?  " 

'■  Pray,  now,  my  friend  —  " 

"  You  who  have  given  that  inclination  to  the  openings  in 
your  embrasures,  by  means  of  which  you  so  effectively  protect 
the  men  who  serve  your  guns  ':  " 

'•  "vVhy,  good  heavens  I  yes  I  " 

"Oh,    Porthos!   Porthos!  let  me  bow  down  to    the  ground 

111  your  jiresence!     Permit  me  to  expre.ss  my  boundless  admi- 

!  ition.      Hut  you  have  never  before  allowed  us  even  a  glimpse 

i  your  wonderful  genius  !     I  hope,  my  friend,  you  will  point 

iiK'  out  all  this  in  detail." 

'•  Nothing  easier  —  here  is  my  plan." 

"  Show  it  to  me." 

i'oiliiOB  icii  D'.Vrtaguau  to  the  stone  upon  which  the  plan 
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was  laid  out.  At,  the  bottom  of  tl  ■  iihui  was  written,  iii  tliat 
foniiidablo  caligraphy  of  v,iii(;h  wo  have  alreaily  had  CK-casioii 
to  speak  : 

"  Instead  of  einphiyiiiL,'  the  square  or  rectanfjle,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  day,  vou  will  suppose  your  fortress  enclosed 
within  a  re,L;ular  hexagnn,  this  jiolygnii  having  the  advantage 
of  i)resentii  g  more  angles  than  the  (puidrilateral.  Each  side 
of  your  hexagon,  the  length  of  whicli  will  be  determined  by 
the  size  o*^'  the  fortiess,  will  be  divided  into  two  e(iual  parts, 
and  from  the  miihlle  point  you  will  raise  a  perpendicular  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  polygon  which  will  equal  in  length 
the  sixth  juirt  of  one  of  the  si<les.  From  the  extremities  of 
each  side  of  the  ])olygon  you  will  draw  diagnnals  which  will 
cut  the  perpendicular.  These  two  straight  lines  will  form 
the  lines  of  the  ilefeuce."' 

"  The  devil  I  ■■  cried  l>".\rtagnan,  stopjiing  at  this  point  of 
i;he  demonstration.     "  Why,  it  "s  a  complete;  system,  I'orthos  !  " 

"  Entirely  complete,"  answered  I'orthos.     "  Shall  we  goon'.' '" 

"  No,  I  have  read  enough  of  it.  I>ut  since  youaie  directing 
the  works  in  per.son.  my  dear  I'ortl: :)S,  what  need  was  there  of 
writing  out  your  plan  '.' '" 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  in  case  of  death  I  " 

"  What 'do  you  say  '.'  —  death  :'  " 

"  Alas,  yes  I  we  are  all  mortal." 

"  True,  my  friend ;  you  have  an  answer  to  everything." 

And  he  laid  back  the  plan  on  tiie  stone. 

Hut  even  during  the  few  seconds  tlu^  plan  had  been  in  his 
hand.s,  D'.Vrtagnan  had  h.ul  time  to  notice  under  tlie  enormous 
writing  of  I'orthos  a  iiuu  h  more  delicate  hand,  a  hand  tliat 
reminded  him  of  certain  letters  addre^M'd  to  Marie  Michon 
which  he  had  happened  to  see  in  the  days  of  his  youtli.  liut 
the  India-rubber  liad  been  ])assed  so  often  over  this  writing 
that  only  a  trained  eye  like  that  of  our  musketeer  could  have 
detecti'd  it. 

"  Bravo  I  my  dear  friend,  bravo  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  And  now  you  know  all  you  wanted  to  know,  do  you  not '.'" 
asked  Forthos.  with  a  flourish. 

•'  (Juod  heavens  !  yea.  But  you  v.-ill  do  me  a  last  favor,  my 
dear  friend '.'  "' 

'•  S,  .  ak,  I  am  the  nuister  here."' 

"  Tell  me  the  name  of  that  geiitlemau  walking  over  you- 
der." 
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g  to  M.  Foiiquet  ?  " 


'•  Wliere  '.'   over  yonder  '.''  " 
"  Heliind  tlio  soldiers." 
"  Followed  by  a  lackey  ?  " 
«  P>.aftly."' 

"  Tu  coini  any  with  a  ragamuffin  in  blaek  ?  " 
'■  Vun  have  hit  it.'' 
"  It  i.s  M.  ( Jetard." 
'•  What  is  yi.  Getard,  my  friend  ?  " 
'■  The  architeet  of  the  house."' 
••  nf  what  house  ?  "' 
••  .M.  F(jU(|uet's  house." 

••  Ah  :  so  you  belong  to  the  household  of  'SI.  Fouquet,  Por- 
thds'.'  ■■ 

••  I  '.'  What  do  you  mean  '.'  "  eried  Purthos,  reddening  up  to 
thr  very  tips  of  his  ears  with  indignation. 

••  Hut  you  said  tin'  /rmsi-,  when  speaking  of  Belle-Isle, 
just  in  the  tone  in  which  you  speak  of  your  chateau  at  Pierre- 
tonds.'' 

I'orthos  jjursed  up  his  liii:-,. 
My  dear  felh)W,  does  not  Helle-Isle  be. 
1.,  remarked. 

"  Ves." 

"Just  as  I'l'-rrefonds  belongs  to  me?" 

••  Certainly."' 

"  Vou  have  been  to  Pierrefonds  ?  " 

'■  I  told  you  I  was  thei'c  less  than  two  months  ago." 

"  While  you  were  there  did  you  happen  to  .see  a  person 
walking  about  with  a  rule  in  his  hand  '.'  " 

"  No,  but  I  might  have  seen  him  if  he  had  hai)pened  to  be 
walkiiig  about  at  the  time."' 

"  Well,  the  name  of  that  person  is  M.  Poulingrin." 

"  What  i,   M.  I'.oulingrin'."" 

"  Now  I  have  you.  Whenever  any  one  .says  to  me : 
IS  that  person  walking  about  with  a  rule  in  his  hand  '.' 
>wer:  '  The  architect  of  my  house."  Well,  then,  M.  Getard 
!-  M.  Fou(piet,'s  Boulingrin.  Put  he  ha  .othing  to  do  with 
tiie  lortitications  ;  they  are  my  work  e.\c!  ivelv  —  exclusively, 
d'l  you  understand  '.' "' 

"  Ah  I  PorthoR,"'  cried  IVArtagnan,  dropping  his  arms  like 
tlie  vantpiished  soldier  who  has  just  surrendered  hi?  sword, 
•  you  a'c  not  only  a  herculean  topographer,  but  you  are  the 
keenest  logician  I  ever  encountered." 
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Yes,  1  reasoned  out  that  matter  power- 


"  You  think  so  ? 
fully." 

And  he  i)uffed  as  strongly  a?  the  conger  D'Artagnan  had 
let  slip  in  '!ie  morning. 

"  And  now  as  for  the  ragamuffin  with  M.  Getard,  does  he 
belong  to  M       mquet's  household  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  returned  Porthos,  disdainfully,  "  that  is  a  M.  Jupenet, 
some  sort  of  pcjet  or  other." 

"  Is  he  staying  here  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"I  thought  if.  Fouquet  had  poets  enough  where  he  is: 
Scuderi,  Loret,  Pellisson,  La  Fontaine.  To  tell  the  truth,  Por- 
thos, that  poet  docs  you  no  credit." 

"  Oh,  what  savec  us,  my  dear  friend,  is  that  he  is  not  here 
as  a  poet." 

"  In  what  capacity,  then,  is  he  here  ?  " 

"  He  is  here  as  a  printer.  And,  by  the  way,  that  reminds 
me  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  this  caitiff." 

"  Well,  say  it." 

Porthos  beckoned  to  Jupenet,  who  had  at  once  recognized 
D'Artagnan  and  was  not  anxious  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  him. 
But  Porthos  beckoned  to  him  a  second  time  so  imperiously  that 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

He  approached  them. 

"  So,"  said  Porthos,  "  you  landed  only  yesterday,  and  you  arc 
up  to  mischief  already  ?  " 

"  How  so,  M.  le  Baron  ?  "  inquired  Jupenet,  all  in  a  tremble. 

"  That  printing-press  of  yours  has  been  groaning  all  the 
night,  monsieur,"  answered  Porthos,  "  Vorbteuf !  I  could  n't 
sleep  a  wink  on  account  of  it." 

"  Monsieur  —  "  timidly  objected  Jupenet. 

"  You  're  not  required  to  print  anything  yet ;  then  you  have 
no  reason  for  setting  your  press  a-going.  What  were  you  print- 
ing la.st  night  ?  " 

"  Only  a  light  little  thing  of  my  own,  monsieur." 

"  Light !  Nonsense,  monsieur,  your  press  was  shrieking  as 
if  it  were  in  the  last  agony.  Let  this  not  happen  again,  do 
you  understand  ?" 

"  It  will  not,  monsieur." 

"  I  have  your  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur.'' 

"  Very  well,  I  pardon  you  this  time.     You  may  go.'* 
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The  poet  retired  with  the  same  humility  he  liad  sliown 
whtni  he  advanced. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  given  that  fellow  a  piece  of  mv  mind, 
let  us  go  to  breakfast,"  said  Porthos. 

"  \'es,"  assented  D'Artagnan,  "  let  us  go  to  breakfast." 

"  I  am  bound  to  tell  yuu,  lest  you  should  feel  disapi)ointed, 
that  we  have  only  two  hours  for  our  repast." 

••  Well,  I  suppose  that  can't  be  helped,  and  we  must  try  to 
do  the  best  we  can.     15ut  how  is  it  we  have  only  two  hours  '.'  " 

"  Uecause  it  is  high  tide  at  one  o'clock,  and  at  high  tide  I 
must  start  for  Vannes.  Rut  I  am  sure  to  be  back  to-morrow. 
\v\i  must  stay  here  in  tlie  meantime,  my  dear  friend;  you 
kuow  the  house  is  your  own.  I  have  a  good  cook  and  a  good 
cellar — " 

"  No,  I  have  something   better  in  mind   than  that,"  inter- 
ru})tcd  D'Artagnan. 
"What  is  it?  " 

"  Vou  are  going  to  Vannes,  you  say  ?  " 
"  Undoubtedly." 
"  To  see  Aramis  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  \^'ell,  you  see,  I  came  from  Taris  expressly  to  see  Ararais." 

"  \  ery  true." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  then." 

"  Do;  nothing  could  please  me  better." 

"Only  I  should  huve  visited  Aramis  first,  and  you  next. 
iliit  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  1  have  visited  you  first: 
now  I  shall  visit  Aramis  next." 

'•  Capital !  " 

"  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  here  to  Vannes  ?  " 

"  ^^'hy,  only  six  hours.  Three  by  sea  to  Sarzeau,  three  by 
l:ui(l  trom  Sarzeau  to  Vannes." 

"  How  convenient  for  you!  You  must  be  often  at  Vannes, 
living  so  near  the  bishopric  ?  '/ 

••  Yrs,  once  a  week.     But  wait  till  I  get  my  plan." 

I'orthos  picked  up  his  plan,  folded  it  carefully,  and  stuffed  it 
into  one  of  his  capacious  pockets. 

••  Good !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  aside.  "  I  think  I  know  now 
who  IS  the  real  engineer  of  Belle-Isle." 

Two  hour.^  later,  at  high  tide,  Porthos  and  D'Artaman 
started  for  Sai'zeau. 
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They  had  a  fairly  quick  passaj^o  from  Kcllc-Tsle  to  Sarzeau, 
thanks  to  (ine  of  the  little  jjrivatPfis  which  D'Artaj^nan  had 
alreaily  heard  spoken  nf  during  his  journey,  and  which,  huilt 
for  speed  and  destined  to  run  down  an  enemy,  were  at  that 
time  safely  sheltered  in  tlie  roadstead  of  Locmaria.  Une  of 
them,  however,  was  employed  for  the  time  in  carrying  passen- 
gers between  l?elle-Isle  and  the  continent. 

D'Artagnan  again  had  an  opportunity  of  convincing  himself 
that,  however  eminent  I'ortlios  was  as  an  engineer  and  topog- 
rajiher,  he  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  state  secrets. 

In  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  else,  his  consummate  igno- 
rance woidd  have  passed  otf  as  a  most  ])rofound  exhibition  of 
dissimulation.  But  D'.Vrtagnan  knew  liis  I'ortlios;  knew  all 
the  recesses  of  his  soul  too  well  not  to  discover  a  secret  if  tney 
liappcncd  to  be  hiding  one,  like  those  careful,  reformed  old 
baclu  lurs  who.  with  their  ey«>s  shut,  can  find  such  or  such  a 
book  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries,  such  or  suidi  a  ])iece  of 
linen  in  any  drawer  in  their  wardrobe 

If,  then,  this  cniiiiing  I)'.\rtagnan  had  found  notliing  after 
drawing  out  his  I'ortlios,  it  was  because  tliere  was  nothing  there 
to  be  found. 

'•  Xo  matter,""  said  he,  "  I  "11  learn  more  in  half  an  liour  .at 
Vannes  than  I'ortlios  has  been  able  to  learn  in  two  months  at 
l>elle-Isle.  But  to  do  so,  I  must  sec  to  it  that  I'crthos  does 
not  :nake  nse  of  the  only  stratagem  I  have  left  at  his  disposal. 
He  must  not  warn  Aramis  of  my  coming." 

.\11  D'.Vrtagnan's  occujiation,  then,  at  present,  was  limited 
to  the  task  of  keeping  an  eye  on  I'ortlios. 

It  is  oui  d.  y  to  state,  however,  tliat  Torthos  did  not  ^erit 
this  excessive  distrust.  I'orthos  did  not  dream  of  evil.  iJ'Ar- 
tagnan  may,  at  first  sight,  have  inspired  him  with  a  little  sus- 
picion. But  no  sooner  hail  l")"Artagnan  regained  the  place  he 
had  always  held  in  that  kindly,  iionest  heart,  than  every  cloud 
vanished  from  the  great  eyes  that  were  now  and  then  fixed 
tenderly  on  I'ortlios"  friend. 

After  debarking,  Porthos  inquiied  whether  his  horses  were 
waiting  for  him,  and  he  soon  pi  rccived  them  at  the  crossing  of 
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thf  ro.ul  wliicli  turns  round  Sarzoaii.  ami  wliioli.  witliout  pass- 
in;,' through  that  town,  leads  to  Vainirs. 

The  horses  were  two  in  nnnil)er,  one  for  ^r.  du  Vallon  and 
niic  fur  his  erjuerry.  For  ever  sine.-  Moiis,|ueton  had  found 
liiinselt  eontined  to  a  carriage  as  a  means  ,,f  h.eomotion,  Por- 
thos  had  an  e(|uerrv. 

D'Artagnan  fully  exi)ected  that  I'ortlios  woul.l  proi)ose  to 
send  this  e,,uerry  on  a  horse  to  lead  back  another,  and  was 
jMepared  to  resist  the  proposal  stoutlv.  I5iit  D'Aruignar.'s  ex- 
pectation was  agreeably  deeeived.  Porthos  sinifdv  onlered  his 
servant  to  alight  ami  remain  at  Sarzeau  til!  his  return,  while 
l>'.\rtagiian  was  U>  ride  his  horse. 

"  W  hat  a  careful,  provident  jH'rson  vou  are.  mv  dear  friend  '  " 
-:n>\  l_)'ArtagmiM,  when  he  found  liimsidf  in  the  equerry's  saddle. 

••  ^  OS  ;  but  111  the  present  ease  I  have  to  thank  the  graeious 
'ourlesy  of  Arauns.  I  have  not  my  stud  here,  and  Araniis  has 
I'luced  his  stables  at  my  orders." 

••  And  good  horses  they  are,  too,  ,/,„;•,//,„,,,•.'  to  come  from  a 
l'islioi)s  stables.'  It  is  true  tliat  Aramis  is  a  rather  singular 
sort  of  bishop." 

';  He  is  a  holy  n.an,''  answered  I'orthos,  with  almost  a  nasal 
wiiine  and  witli  his  eyes  raised  to  hea\eii. 

'•Then  he  must  have  changed  very  much,"  answered  D'Ar- 
tagnan, -'for  we  have  known  him  when  he  was  passably  pro- 

"  The  grace  of  (Jod  has  touched  him,'"  said  Porthos. 

••  I  'm  glad  of  it :  "  replied  D'Vrtagnan  ;  "  it  makes  me  the 
more  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  this  dear  Aramis  of  mine  " 

And  he  spurred  his  hor.se,  which  dashed  off  more  swiftly 
than  before. 

'•  <  ""jnfound  it :  •'  exclaimed  Porthos,  "  if  we  go  at  this  gait 
wo  II  be  there  ia  one  hour  instead  of  two." 

•■  ibiw  far  is  it  from  here  "" 

"  FiHir  leagues  and  a  lialf.' 

'•  Well,  that  is  quite  a  little  journey." 

"I  might  have  taken  you  bythe'canal.  Kut  to  the  devil 
"HI:  mwer.s  and  boat-horses!  The  Hrst  are  turtles  and  the 
soc.ml  snails.  And  when  you  can  have  a  good  courser  be- 
tue.^a  your  legs,  he's  worth  all  the  rowers  in  the  world,  and 
everything  else,  too."' 

•'Vou  "re  right,  I'orthos,  —  besides,  you're  such  a  magnifi- 

CHiit  figure  on  horseback  yourself."' 
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"  A  little  heavy,  ni}'  friend  ;  I  have  increased  in  weight 
of  late." 

"  And  how  much  do  you  weigh  ?  " 

"  Three  Imndred  pounds,"  answered  Torthos,  proudly. 

"  liravo  : " 

"  So  you  sec  I  have  to  choose  a  horse  that  is  long  and  broad 
in  the  loins  ;  otherwise  I  should  break  one  down  in  a  couple 
of  hours." 

"  Yes,  only  a  horse  tit  for  a  giant  is  up  to  your  size,  is  not 
that  so,  Porthos  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  courteous,  jny  friend,"'  said  Porthos,  with 
majestic  kindliness. 

"  liy  the  way,  my  dear  fello'v.  it  looks  to  me  as  if  your  horse 
were  sweating  already,'"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"I  don't  wonder,  it's  so  hot  —  ah!    can    vou   see   Vanues 


now 
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"  Yes,  very  well.     It 's  a  very  beautiful  city,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  charming.  At  least,  so  Aramis  says.  I  think  it 
rather  black.  Hut  it  would  seem  black  is  a  beautiful  color  iu 
the  eyes  of  artists.     I  "m  sorry  for  it."" 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Porthos  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  lately  had  my  chateau  at  IMerrefonds, 
which  was  gray  with  age,  plastered  white." 

"  Humph  !  "  ejaculated  D'Artagnan  ;  "  you  did  right,  white 
is  more  cheerful." 

"  Yes,  but  less  august.  At  least,  so  .Vramis  says.  P'or- 
tunately,  there  are  dealers  in  black.  I  '11  have  Pierrefonds 
plastered  over  again  black,  that's  all.  If  gray  is  beautiful, 
black  must  be  superb  ;  you  understaiul,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

'•  rpnn  my  soul,  I  do;  and  what  you  say  seems  logical 
enough." 

"  Have  you  ucver  been  at  Vannes  before,  D'Artagnan  ?" 

"  Never ! "' 

"  Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  city  '.' " 

"  No." 

"Well,  stay  a  moment,"'  said  Porthos,  rising  in  hi^  stirrups, 
a  movement  which  bent  the  forequarters  of  his  horse  almost 
to  the  ground.  «  Do  you  see  the  spire  yonder  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun  '/" 

''Certainly  I  see  it.'' 

"  That 's  the  cathedral." 

"  What  is  it  called  'i  " 
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"  Saint-Pierre.     Now  look  down  at  tlie  suburb  on   the  left  • 
rto  you  see  another  cross  ?  "  ' 

"  As  jilaiu  as  ran  be.'' 

''That  IS  Saint-l'aterne,  the  parish  church  that  Aramis  likes 
better  than  anv  other.  ' 
'•  Ah  !  '• 

'•There  "s  no  d..ubt  about  it.  Saint-Paterne,  you  .see,  is 
.'^..1  to  have  been  the  Hrst  bishop  of  Vannes.  It  is  true  that 
Anuiu.s  declares  he  was  n't ;  and  it  is  truer  still  that,  as  he  is 
such  a  learned  man,  the  saying  might  be  a  para-pera  — » 

'•  Dox,  paradox,"  said  D'Artagruui. 

'•  Exactly.  Much  obliged.  It  is  so  awfully  hot  that  one's 
tongue  .slips  before  he  knows  it." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  urged  D'Artagnan,  "  go  on  with  your  in- 

cresting  descr-.ption.     What  is  the  name  of  yon  immense  white 

huddmg  with  all  tho.se  windows  ?  "  '"imense  wliite 

'•  Ah  !  that  is  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.      P,rr^fl>^u  '  how 

cl.'ver  you  are  to  come  so  close  to  the  great  place  of  all''     Do 

.v.m  see,  just  beside  the  college,  a  vast  mansion,  with  towers  and 

un-Hs,  and  bu.lt  in  a  hne  (Jothic  style,  as  that  clowu  of  a  fel- 

li'W,  -\1.  tretard,  calls  it?" 

'•  Ves,  I  see  it.     What  follows  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  where  Aramis  resides." 

I.alacH'>'»    '  ^^""^  ^""   """^  "^^''"^'-      ^°^^  ^'^  "°*  ^i^«  »"  *>>« 
••  No ;  the  palace  is  in  ruins.     Besides,  the  palace  is  in  the 
t> ,  and  Aramis  prefers  the  suburb.     Now  you  know  why  he 
..so  fond  of  haint-Paterne.     Saint  Paterne  is  in  the  suburb. 
An.   then  this  particular  suburb  has  a  mall,  a  tennis-court,  and 
■t     ouunican  mona.stery      Stay,  you  perceive  yon  fine  stLepl- 
'liat  rises  to  such  a  height  ?     That's  it." 
"Oh,  I  can  jierceive  eyerything  clearly." 
'•  Mnreoyer,  the  suburb  is  as  it  were  a  little  city  apart.     It 
''■  N  Its  own  walls   and   towers   and  fosses.      Even   the   nuav 
-l;^Me  al    the  boats  land  is  in  the  suburb.     If  oTr  little^S 
va  •".•  did  not  draw  eight  feet  of  water,  we  might  have  arrived 
'til  .ill   our  sails  spread,  and  anchored   under  the  very  win- 
""w.s  of  Aramis."  j   "'" 

•■I'orthos,  Porthos!"  cried  D-Artagnan  ;  «  y.,,,  are  a  very 
J  •  .  nt  science,  a  fountain  of  ingeu--ous  and  profound  reflection^ 
t  ouiius,  you  uo  longer  surprise  me,  you  dazzle  me." 
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"  We  are  arrived  at  last,"  said  Porthoa,  dianpin.-  the  con- 
versation, with  his  usual  modesty. 

'•It   was   time,-'  thought  JVArtagnan;   "Aramis'  lu.rse  was 
ineltini,'  as  tast  as  if  lie  were  made  of  ice." 

.Just  at  this  moment  they  entered  the  suhuil);  but  before 
they  had  advanced  a  hundred  steps  D.-v  wee  amaml  t..  see 
hat  the  streets  were  all  strewn  with  Howers  and  green 
braiK^hes.  I-romthe  ancient  walls  <.f  Valines  were  also  han-- 
i-.g  the  oldest  and  strangest  tapestries  in  France.  From  it^s 
iron  balc.,niesfell  long  white  ..loths  all  studded  with  bouriuets 
Ihe  streets  were  deserted.  It  was  evident  that  the  whole 
population  must  be  gathered  at  some  particular  spot  The 
blinds  were  down,  and  the  breeze  penetrated  the  liouses  under 
the  hangings,  wliieh  cast  long  black  shadows  on  the  bare  parts 
(11  tiie  walls.  ' 

Su.ldenly,  at  the  turn  of  a  street,  the  .d.anting  of  ,)salms 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  two  new  arrivals.  A  crowcl  in  holiday 
attire  loomed  up  through  the  mists  .,f  incnse  which  mounted 
to  the  heavens  m  bluish  (doiids,  and  with  them  arose  clouds  of 
rose-leaves  also  as  high  as  the  first  stories. 

Elevated    above    every    head    could    be    distinguished    the 
crosses  and  the  banners,  those    sacred   emblems  of    religion 
I.eueath   the   crosses   ami   banners,  and,  as   it  were,  protected 
by  them,  the  eye  rested  on  a  whole  world  of  young  girls,  cla.l 
in  white  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

Along  both  sides  of  the  streets,  as  a  guard  of  honor  for  the 
procession,  marched  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  bouquets 
at  t  ,e  en<  s  of  their  muskets  and  on  the  points  of  their  laiiees. 
Willie  J)  Artagnan  and  I'orthos  looked  on  with  that  rever- 
ence which  good  taste  dictates  but  whi.-l,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion conceale.  a  very  eager  desire  to  i-nsh  forward,  a  magniH- 
cent  cano],y  (hew  near,  preceded  by  a  hundred  Jesuits  and  a 
hundred  Dominicans,  and  escorted  by  two  archdeacons,  a  treas- 
urer, a  ])eiiitent'ary.  and  twelve  canons. 

A  cantor  wit):  a  Noice  of  thunder,  a  cantor  with  a  voice  that 
must  certainly  have  been  picked  out  from  all  the  voices  iu 
l-mnce,  just  as  the  drum-major  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
afterwards  to  be  picked  out  from  an.  ,ug  all  the  giants  in  the 
empire  a  cant.^r  escorted  by  four  other  eantnrs,  who  seemed 
to  be  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  p]a^  ing  the  humble  p.rt  of 
accompanists,  uiade  the  very  air  vibrate  and  every  wr.loTT 
quiver.  ■' 
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Uiiiler  tlip  fiiiiopy  could  he  soeii  a  jiale  and  noblp  faro,  with 
black  pyps.  l)Iack  liair  silvorcd  with  ^niy,  a  delicate  and  cau- 
tious nioutii.  and  a  prominent  and  pointed  chin.  The  majes- 
tic ht'ad  had  on  an  ej.iscopal  mitre,  whicli  gave  to  the  features 
an  air  of  asceticism  and  evanf,'elical  meditation  as  well  as  of 
liower  ami  authority. 

'•  Aramis  :  ■■  cried  the  musketeer,  involuntarily,  when  that 
I'llty  face  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  i)relate  started.  He  .seemeil  to  have  heard  that  voice  as 
t,  dead  man  who  rises  again  hears  the  voice  of  his  Saviour, 
lie  raised  his  lar<j:e  black  eyes  with  their  Ion;,'  lashes,  and 
(iirccted  them  unhesitatingly  toward  the  quarter  whence  the 
ex  lanation  had  proceeded.  A  single  glance  was  enough  :  he 
>au-  D'Artagnan  and  Portiios  quite  close  to  him. 

.\s  for  D'Artagnan,  with  his  keenne.ss  of  vision,  he  had  at 
Muce  seen  and  grasped  everything.  The  full-length  portrait  of 
the  prelate  had  entered  his  memory,  to  remain  there  for- 
f\cr. 

One  circumstance  had  particularly  struck  D'Artagnan. 
Aramis  had  colored  when  he  perceived  him;  then,  in  an 
.ii-tant,  might  be  read  in  his  eyes  all  the  imperious  tire  of  the 
master  blended  imi)eroeptibly  with  the  affection  of  the  friend. 

Kvidcntly  Aranus  had  been  whispering  this  question  to 
liiiusclf : 

••  \Vhy  is  D'Artagnan  with  Porthos,  and  wliat  is  liis  business 
at  \  amies  ?  " 

Aramis  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
I'  Artagnan  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  his  eyes'  on  him  and  found 
luat  the  musketeer's  did  not  lower  iinder  his  gaze.  He  was 
aware  of  his  friend's  intelligence  and  shrewdness,  and  feared 
lie  might  di.scover  the  secret  of  his  astonishment,  and  of  the 
I'lusli  that  accompanied  it.  Me  was  still  the  same  Aramis, 
always  with  some  secret  to  hide. 

So.  to  rid  himself  of  that  inquisitorial  look,  to  force  it  to 
■"•nd  liefore  him  at  any  price,  just  as,  at  anv  price,  a  general 
Ml.n.'cs  the  fire  of  a  battery  that  embarrasses  him,  Aramis 
-tietclied  out  his  beautiful  whi^e  hand,  upon  which  the  anie- 
'li.v>tofthe  ])astoral  ring  sparkled,  cut  the  air  with  the  sign 
I'i  tlie  cross,  and  astounded  his  two  friends  by  giving  them  his 
'"■iicdiction. 

I'crhaps  D'Artagnan,  absorbed  in  other  thoughts  and  uncon- 
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blessin^r  had  nr.t  I'mtlios,  wh..  witiiPsso.l  his  distrartion,  laid  a 
nuMHlly  .and  oi.  his  slumhler  and  cnished  liim  down  to  the 
veiT  earth. 

irAita^M.ati  bowed  ,h)wn  ;  indeed,  he  was  very  nearly  lyinjr 
flat  upon  the  ^iround.  J    J     6 

-Meaiiwliile  Aiaiiiis  passed. 

D'Artagnan  had,  like  Anta'us,  only  touched  the  earth,  and 
elt  .piite  m  an  an-iy  teinpei-  when  he  n.se  and  turned  to 
iortlios  J{,it  there  was  no  inistakinj,'  the  intention  of  that 
lonost  Ifeivules:  it  was  purely  a  .sense  of  religious  propriety 
liat  actuated  hiin.  Moreover,  speech  in  the  ca.se  of  Porthofl,  so 
ar  from  serving  to  di.sguise  his  thoughts,  only  rendered  them 
tlie  clearer. 

"  It  wiis  very  affable  of  him  to  give  a  benediction  to  us  two 
alone,  said  he.  "  J)ecidedly  he  is  a  very  excellent  and  saintly 
mail.  ■' 

Less  convinced  than  I'orthos,  D'Artagnan  did  not  answer 
"  l.ook,  m\  dear  friend,"  went  on  I'orthos,  "he  has  .seen  us 
again,  and.  instead  of  continuing  to  keej.  up  the  slow  march  of 
the  pro..ession,  he  is  walking  faster.  An.l  the  procession  is 
<  oiug  so  also!  He  is  in  a  hurry  to  meet  and  embrace  us - 
dear,  dear  Aramis  '. "' 

"  Yes,  all  you  say  is  true."'  answered  D'Artagnan 
"  Ah  !'•  h,.  thought,  "the  sly  old  fox  saw  me  and  will  have 
time  to  make  his  prei)aratioiis  to  receive  me." 

The  ])rocession  had  now  pas.sed  and  the  road  was  free- 
ly Artagiian  and  I>oitiios  rode  direct  to  the  episcopal  residence' 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd,  anxious  to  witness  the 
prelate  s  return. 

D'Artagnan  noticed  that  this  crowd  was  mainly  composed  of 
tradesmen  and  soldiers.  He  rec^ognized  his  friend's  a<lroitness 
m  the  sort  of  partisans  he  had  selected.  Indeed,  Aramis  was 
not  at  all  tue  .sort  ot  man  who  courts  a  impularitv  that  brings  ' 
no  substantial  advantage  with  it.  Women,  children,  and  <,M 
men  lorm  the  ordinary  retinue  of  ecclesiastics.  J{„t  this  was 
not  the  sort  ot  retinue  that  Aramis  wanted. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  two  friends  had  crossed  the  threshold 
o  the  episcopal  residence,  Aramis  was  preparing  to  enter  it 
like  a  triumphant  victor;  the  soldiers  presented  arms  to  him  as 
It  he  were  their  military  leader;  the  tradesmen  saluted  him 
as  their  friend,  as  their  patron,  rather  than  as  their  religious 
guide.  ° 


Mossr.KiMirii   Tiih:  bishop  of  vaxxes.    r)i:j 

Ariuiiis,  to  soinp  pxtent,  rpsembled  those  TJoinaii  sfniitors 
wlidsf  doors  were  always  throri),'e(l  with  clients. 

Ill  front  of  the  door  he  held  a  consultation  tor  half  a  minute 
or  so  with  a  .lesuit,  who,  to  speak  with  him  more  contidentiaily, 
had  thrust  his  head  iu  umler  the  canojiy. 

Then  he  jiassed  throu;,'h  the  open  foldinj^-doors.  which  were 
slowly  closed  l)ehind  him,  and  the  crowtl  melted  away,  while 
the  chants  and  prayers  were  still  resounditijj;  in  their  ears. 

The  day  was  magnificent.  The  perfumes  of  the  earth  were 
Mended  with  the  jierfumes  of  the  air  and  the  sea.  The  whole 
rity  was  instinct  with  joy  and  strenj^th  and  happiness. 

I>'.Vrtagnan  felt  somethiu<^  like  the  ]>resence  of  an  invisible 
li.iiid  which  had  hy  its  omnipotent  jiower  created  all  this  joy 
and  strenj^th  and  happiness,  and  diffused  everywliere  these 
perfumes. 

••  <  tho  I  "  said  he  to  liim.self,  "  I'orthos  nas  grown  fatter  ;  hut 
.\ramis  has  grown  taller.'" 
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I'orthos  and  D'Artagiian  had  entered  the  bishop's  residence 
liy  a  private  door  known  only  to  liis  friends. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  I'orthos  had  acted  as  guide 
to  D'Artagnan.  The  worthy  baron  treated  every  house  j)retty 
niuih  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Still,  whether  from  a  tacit  rever- 
iMice  for  the  sanctity  of  Aramis"  person  and  office,  or  from  his 
liahit  of  respecting  everything  that  exercised  a  moral  influence 
'ipiiu  him,  a  habit  that  hatl  always  made  I'orthos  a  model  sol- 
dier and  a  first-rate  comrade,  —  for  all  these  reasons,  we  repeat, 
111'  retained  a  certain  sort  of  reserve  in  the  mansion  of  the 
I'rclate  which  D'Artagnan  noticed  particularly  in  his  attitude 
I'lward  the  servants  and  guests. 

However,  th.s  reserve  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  hinder  him 
triim  asking  questions.      I'orthos  asked  questions. 

It  was  then  learned  that  monseigneur  had  entered  his  pri- 
vate apartments  and  was  preparing  to  show  that  he  co\ild  be 
I^-^s  majestic  in  the  intimacy  of  social  life  than  when  in  the 
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.m.l  I  or  hos  haa  s,.,.„t  u.  loulon,.  n.t,.  th.  wlutes  „t  ,,fl.  ,.th" 
ey...s  a.Hl  f„n,l,lu,K  wth  thnr  .ImmmI.s.  a  .I.,..,-  <,pe,u-.    u„     ,.  .  „ 
so.,,UM,r  nuu..   M.to  v,..w.  .on.pletely   attn...l     „      ..■      „     ^ 
("stiiiiip  (if  a  inclatc.  mmieh.s 

Ara.nis  rarrK-.l  J,is  lu-ad  l.,^.}.,  as  I.-.a,,,.  a  man  ar.n,st,„nP.I 
'  ''"n.nan.l ;     .is  v.olet  n.hc  was  tn,.k,..i  up   on   one  sni  ■  an 
Ins  hand  rcstnl  on  liis  liip.  '        ' 

Ho  rotain...!   I.is   lino  musta.h..  ami   tl,,,   lo,,;,   ,.„i„,,.,i   H,i„ 
Ix'iinl  of  the  .lays  of   L„nis   MIF. 

u-1,m'  '■■''';''''''' '^^   ^••'"'   "-^   !'♦•  »-Mter...l,   that.lelifate    perfume 
lu.h  .n  the  ease  of  elegant  men  an.l  won.en  of  fashi,  n  ,  eve 
•l-an.^es,  an.l  seen.s  nu.orp.uate.l  with  the  ho.lv,  of  wh  eh    Mm 
•"'••"■lie,  as  ,t  wen',  the  natural  emanation.       " 

On   th."  present   .MM-asion.    however,  the    perfume    had    kent 
some  of  the  rehgu.us  sublindty  .>f  the  in...  ,se.      I       ..  loS 

Aramis  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  onee  he  was  in  the  ainrt 
H-nt,  ana  w.thout  uttering  a  wonl  -  for  w.,rds.    h,.w    -  /       . 
. MI.  would  have  seemed  ,.ol,l  ,m  sueh  an  oe.Msion  -  lu"  walked 
«  n-t  y  up    o  the  nn.sketeer  so  eleverly  dis,uise.|  as  M    a'  a 
.u.d   e  aspe.l   huu  m  h,s  ar.ns  with   a  ten.lerness   in  whieh   the 
|-st  distrustful  eouhl  not  .let.vt  either  inditferenee  or  affecta- 

D'Artagnan  returned  the  emhraee  with  equal  ardor 
lorthos   elasped  the  deli.ate  hun.I  of  A  amis  in  his  hur^e 

his'St  h::^uu^';r^"'"\'-""'"-'^'^  ''^'  ■"--■^-"  '^^endS 

lis  Jett  hand  to  the  guvnt.  a  .Mistom  of  his  prol)abl\.  for  Porthos 
.ad,  ve,y  hkely,  ,„jure.l  the  fingers  tha!  were      .ve  re  Iw'  h 
ngshal    as,.oreot   times  by  squeezing  the  flesh  in  the  v    e 
ot  his  hst.      Aramis  may.  therefore,  have  learned  eauticm  from 
pamfu    experienee   and  so  only  presented  Hesli  to  be  bru 
and  not  fingers   to  be   .rushed  against  Kold  or  diamond  fait  ' 
Durn.g  the  two  embra...s  Aramis  looked  DWrtaguan  full  i a 
the    ace,  then  offered  him  a  ehair,  and  sat  down  hSf   n  t le 
sWle  liaving  first  observed  that  the  light  fell  dir.vtly  on    1, 
lace  ot  Ins  eompaiiion.  "' 

This  maiueuvre,  familiar  to  diplomatisLs  and  women    is  not 
nnhke  the  a.  I  vantage  of  the  guard  whieh  duellists  try  to  ava 
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l'.iit  D'Artu^'uau  was  not  the  (luin>  of  tins  artiticH;  liowever, 
hf  infteiideil  nut  to  jieircive  it.  He  tVlt  tliat  he  liad  been 
I  .iiij,'lit,  ami,  jnst  U'cause  he  was  caught,  \\v  felt  that  he  was 
Mil  the  road  to  a  discovery.  He  was  .in  ■  con(iottieie,  and  it 
'lid  not  trouble  him  much  if  he  wf-re  a|.|iarentlv  l)eaten,  pro- 
vided he  plucked  from  Ins  seeming  defeat  all  'the  fruits  of 
\  icttiiv. 

The  coiiversatioti  was  opened   by  Aramis. 

"Ah:  my  dear  1  lend,  my  good  D'Artagnan,"  said  he, 
••  what  a  lucky  chance  it  was  tliat  brought  you  here  ! '' 

••  It  was  the  sort  uf  a  chance,  most  reverend  comrade,  whicli 
I  prefer  to  call  friendship,'  answered  D'Artagnan.  "  I  have 
I'ceii  looking  for  you  the  last  few  days,  as  I  have  always 
I'e.ii  looking  for  you  whenever  I  liave  any  great  enterprise 
tn  propose   to  you   or  an   o(hl   hour  of  freedom   to  devote  to 

\  IMl." 

••  Ah  !  indeed!"  said  Aramis,  comjjosedly,  "you  have  l)een 
■'■eking  lue  ".' " 

•■  Seeking  you  '.'  ^es,  my  dear  Aramis,  he  has  been  seeking 
vnii,"  interrupted  I'orthos.  "and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  he 
iieu'r  stopped  till  he  ran  me  down  at  Kelle-lsle.  Was  it  not 
friendly  of  him  ".' "' 

•Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  returned  Aramis;  "at  Helle-Isle,  was 

It  '.'  ■' 

■•  Capital  :  ■'  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself.  "This  blundering 
I'nithos  of  mine  has  tired  the  tirst  g..n  without  ever  dreaming 

"f  it." 

••  \t  Ikdltvlsle,  was  if.'"  reiieated  Aramis;  -'and  it  such  a 
li"!'-.  such  a  desert !     It  was  very  friendly  of  him,  indeed  !  " 

•  And  it  was  I  who  told  him  you  were  atVannes,"  continued 
T'lrthos,  in  the  same  tone. 

A  slightly  ironical  smile  flickered  on  D'A.taguans  lips. 

■•  <  >h,  I  knew  you  were  here  before  that,"  said  lie ;  "  but  I 
wished  to  find  out  —  " 

"  To  fiml  out  what  ?  " 

■  Whether  our  friendship  of  the  olden  time  still  held  good  ; 
whether  Avhen  we  met,  our  hearts,  though  shrivelled  up  by  age, 
-mid  still  give  vent  to  the  old,  joyous  cry  that  used  to  hail 
tlie  coming  of  a  friend." 

••  Well,  and  have  you  not  been  satisfied  ?  "  asked  Arainia. 

'•  Only  middling." 

■•  What  do  von  me.in  bv  tlmf  "  " 
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« iH'u    I   tirst  saw  you '  >  o. 

••  Well,  what  did  I  do  ?  " 

"  Vdii  -ave  me  yo.ir  blessing." 

■u.sJe';'l"';"    '^''    ''V"'^"'    '    «'^*^   y"».    '"V   'lear 
.uisue.ed     Vnimis,  with    a  smile.     "A    bles'suiL'  is 

l"--;-;;^^  l''-..'  a  ,>...„•  ,,,,.late  has  to  give  "^  '' 

••  <Mi,  (-(mie,  now,  my  liiejid."' 

"  Cndoubtedly  it  i.s!" 

ot  tl^l.^rL^Kame'-''"  '''^'  ^'"  '"''"^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -  «- 

-/ail'.i- i::;;;^:'''"' '"  '""^"'"^  ^""'^'■'  ^^'-^  ^-"-^  -^^h 

^_^^;- rertau.ly  I  an,.  They  are  things  1  an.  rather  partial  to 
-Ih'u'tlili^'::;,;;::  '"  ^^'^'^'^  "^  ^'-»'  -^ you  Hke,"  said  Aran,is. 
in  'f!':,^;  •'•'■""'"'^  ''"'  ^■'"'  ^'-^  "-  ^^  ^'^  --l^W-t  prelates 

IS  ■  .1  ueese  with  a  hundred  and  si.xty  parishes." 
hat  IS  very  niee,"'  .sai.l  JrArtagnan. 
•  It  IS  superb,  •  said  J'orthos. 


a  person 

The 
\Vhen 


in  its  proper  relation."' 

is  i'JJ'i^'''  ^''''  '"'^■'"•''  ^'■""'  l'''-'^'  't  seems  to  me  , 
IS  buried,  or  very  near  it '' 
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li.nK  still  to  this  world,  and  yet  every  step  I  take  draws  me 
nearer  to  my  God." 

"  i:]oquent,  wise,  and  prudent;  you  are  an  ideal  prelate, 
Aramis,  and  I  congratulate  you." 

••  But,  my  dear  friend,"  returned  Aramis,  smiling,  "  you  did 
not  come  here  to  pay  me  compliments.  Tell  me,  now,  what  is 
It  that  brings  you  hither?  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  the 
liappiiiess  of  being  u.sefiil  to  you  in  any  way,  no  matter  what?" 

••  \o,  thank  heaven,  my  lU-ar  friend,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
'•  riotliing  of  that  sort  brought  me.     I  am  rich  and  free." 

'•  Rich  ?  " 

"  Uh,  rich  for  a  person  like  me ;  not  in  your  sense  or  in  that 
u[  Porthos,  of  course.  I  have  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand 
livres." 

Aramis  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  He  could  :iot  believe, 
.■specially  since  J)'Avtagnan  was  dressed  in  sue  n  a  humble 
Lrarb.  that  his  friend  could  have  such  a  tine  fortune. 

Tiieu  D'Artagnan,  seeing  that  the  time  for  an  explanation 
liiid  come,  told  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  England. 

During  the  narrative  he  could  perceive  that  tiie  eyes  of  the 
prelate  flashed  nearly  a  dozen  times,  while  his  dainty  fingers 
Winked  convulsively. 

As  for  I'orthos,  it  was  net  merely  admiration  that  he  mani- 
tested  for  D'Artagnan—  it  was  enthusiasm,  delirium. 

"  Well,"  .said  D'Artagnan,  at  the  close  of  his  recital,  "  you 
see  that  I  have  friends  and  property  in  England  and  a  treas- 
ure HI  France,  all  at  your  service  should  vou  ever  need  then<. 
Niiw  you  know  why  I  have  come  hither."  "^ 

Steady  as  were  his  own  eyes,  there  was  something  in  the 
eyes  ot  .\ramis  at  this  moment  which  he  could  not  support, 
lie  allowed,  therefore,  his  glance  to  Wi.nder  until  it  rested  upon 
I'nrtiios—  like  the  sword  which  yields  to  a  pressure  it  cannot 
I'sist  and  turns  in  another  direction. 

••  \t  all  events,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  bishop,  "you  have 
■  I'lnpted  a  singular  travelling  costume." 

••  1  am  well  aware  that  it  is  frightful.  You  see  I  did  not 
'■are  to  travel  as  a  cavalier  or  a  nobleman.  The  fact  is  that  I 
liave  grown  '^■omewhat  miserly  since  I  became  rich." 

•■ -\nd  you  say,  then,  that  you  came  to  Helle-Isle  ?"  asked 
Aianiis,  abruptly. 

••  Ves,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  '•  I  knew  I  should  find  vou 
i*ad  l^rthos  there." 
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"Find  me  there!"  cried  Aramis.  "Why,  during  the 
whole  year   I   have  been  here,  I  have  never  oi'.  croS  the 

"Indeed!"  returned  ir  Artagnan ;  M  was  not  aware  you 
were  such  a  stay-at-home."  ^ 

"  Ah :  my  dear  friend,  must  I  again  tell  you  that  1  .m  no 
longer  the  n,aii  I  was'.'  Riding^.s  i-ainlul  to  ,ne,  t ie  sea 
wearies  n.e  I  .m  a  po.r  aiHng  ,.riest,Vunstanllv  .•omplLg 
and  grmnbhng,  and  devoted  to  those  austerities  which  see  n  to 

ra^t^a^'wiu't  T'^r^^'^f  '''  ^''^  '^"'■'  ^'-  i-UmSie: 

be'ndgl"  ""'  '''  ''■""■'  ''"■  '"""'  '"  ''''  ^'^^^'^  J'-b^bly 

••  Nonsense  !'"  said  Aramis,  not  witliout  some  degree  of  aston- 
ishment, winch  he  did  not  try  to  conceal,  '•  vou  n.;  neighbo  v  '' 

"  \\  hy,  yes,  why  not  •/ "  "  ^       'o"oor . 

'•  How  can  that  be  ?  '' 

"  I  am  about  to  purchase  certain  valuable  salt-pits  which  lie 
between  Pn-ial  and  Le  ( 'roisic.    Just  think,  my  friend,  ll  e  work 
ng  of   ihem  wdl  bring  n.e  in  a  clear  im-ome  of  t^vefve  per 
cent. -a  property  that  can  never  become  unproductive   an.l 
never  can  ent^d  useless  expenses.     The  ocean  wUl  b^i   'eve  y 
SIX  hours  Its  tribute  to  my  money-box,  faithfully  and  regulaTv 
I  am  the  hrst  Parisian  who  ever  thought  of  such  a  specila 
ion.     Plea,se  don't  let  it  go  any  farthe?,  though,  and  I  '  1  c  m- 
uunicate  with  you  on  the  matter  befoi'e  long.     I ', /to  have 
three  leagues  of  the  marshes  for  thirty  thousand  livres  ^ 

Aramis  flashed  a  glance  of   in.piiry  at  I'orthos.      VVas  all 
tins    really  true?     Was   there  not  some  snare   lyin-^      dde 
beneath  this  outward  show  of  indifference  '.•     \^nl  s o^on     .  i 
ashamed  of  depending  on  such  a  weak  auxiliary,  he  collected 
all  his  forces  for  a  new  assault  or  a  new  defence  '"'"''''^'^ 

nf)!l  l^  ^T''  *"'*^''!  '="''  ^'*''  '•  ^^=^t  y»'i  had  some  quarrel  or 
other  with  the  couit,  but  managed,  as  indeed,  you  aJways  do 
to  come  out  of  it  with  all  the  honors  of  war  "  ^         ' 

"  A  quarrel  with  the  court!  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  laughinjr  to 
hide  his  embarrassment,  for  he  was  not  sure  but  that  t^he  words 

yt  br-told-''""  '""  '"^"  ''''  ''''-■'     ''-'y'  -1-*  J-ve 
"Yes,   ev.n    I,   a    poor   bishop,  lost   in    these  wilds,    have 
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learned  that  the  King  had  made  you  the  confidant  of  his 
iimours." 

"With  whom  ?" 

"  W/.h  Mademoiselle  de  Mancini." 

D'Artagnan  nreathed  again. 

"Oh,  I  don't  deny  it."' 

"The  King  brought  you  one  fine  morning  with  him  beyond 
the  bridge  ot  Blois  to  talk  with  his  inamorata,  did  he  not'"'  " 

"True,-*  answ^red  D'Artagnan.  :' So  you  know  that,"  do 
you  .-'  Ihen  3  >-  .uist  know  that,  on  that  very  day,  I  gave  in 
my  resignation.  ■  ^       ^ '      o 

"  You  are  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Never  was  truer  word  spoken,  my  friend." 

"It  was  after  that  you  went  to  visit  the  Comte  de  la 
rere  ?  " 

••  Yes." 

"  And  also  came  tc  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  Porthos  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  all  tc  pay  a  mere  visit  ?  " 

"Xo.  I  thought  you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  wanted  to 
take  you  with  me  to  England." 

"  Ye.s,  I  understand,  and  then,  you  wonderful  man  you  d' I 
yourself  what  you  wished  us  four  to  do  together.  I  '.surmised 
:il.  along  that  you  ha<l  some  part  in  that  glorious  Kestoration, 
.•speciahy  when  I  was  informed  that  vou  had  l)een  seen  at  the 
..'reptions  of  Charles  II.,  and  were  treated  by  him  as  a  friend 
nr  ratlier  as  a  person  to  whom  he  was  under   particular  obliga- 

••Hu.   how  the  devil  did  you  find  out  all   that  ?•' inquired 
>Artagnan    who  feared  the  investigations  of  Aramis  might 
iiave  extended  further  than  was  exactly  desirable 

"  Dear  p'Ar  agnan,"  answered  the  prelate,  "  my  friendsliip 
|s  not  unlike  the  anxious  solicitude  of  that  night  watchman  wo 
Icce;  in  the  little  tower  at  the  end  of  the  quav.  The  worthy 
|^'.■^n  lights  a  lantern  every  night  to  guide  the  barks  that  are 
'"imng  to  us  from  the  sea.  He  is  hidden  yonder  in  his  little 
sentry-box,  and  the  ",  .hermen  never  see  him  ;  but  he  foll.uvs 
Iti^'ir  every  move,  :.,  with  interest,  guesses  at  what  they  are 
""ing.  (  al.s  to  '  ■■.  sii....mons  them  to  take  the  path'thnt 
l«':ids  to  the  shelter  of  the  tiaven.     I  resemble  that  watcher 
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From  time  to  tiint'  siiiiu>  scraps  of  information  reach  me  and 
recall  tli"  memory  of  those  I  have  loved.  Then  I  follow  those 
friends  of  other  days  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  world,  I, 
the  poor  watcher  to  whom  (Jod  has  ^dven  the  shelter  of  a 
sentry-box." 

"  And  what  did  I  do  after  leavinu;  England  '.''' 
"  Ah!   now  yon  woiild  force  me  t(;  strain  my  eyes.     I  know 
nothing  of   what  occurred  since  your  return.  D'.Vrragnan  ;  my 
sight  is  blurred.     I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,  and  I  wei)t 
o\-er  that  forgetfulness.      I  was  wrong.      I  see  you  again  and 
to  see  you  again  is  for  me  a  source  of  the  keenest  enjoyment,  I 
assure  you.     How  is  Athos  ?  " 
"  Very  well,  thank  you." 
"  And  our  young  ward  ?  " 
"  Kaoul  ?  "' 
"  Yes." 

"  I  believe  he  has  inherited  the  skill  of  his  father  Athos, 
and  the  strength  of  his  guardian  I'orthos." 

"  And  when  were  you  enabled  to  draw  that  conclusion  ?" 
"  Why,  on  the  very  eve  of  my  departure  from  I'aris." 
"  You  don't  say  so?  " 

"  Yes,  there  was  to  be  an  execution  on  the  Greve,  and  there 
was  a  riot  c/u  account  of  the  execution.  We  hajjjjened  to  lind 
ourselves  in  the  thick  of  the  riot,  ami  it  became  necessary  to 
use  our  swords.      Kaoul  did  wonders." 

'•  r.ah  !  What  coubl  a  little  fellow  like  him  do?"  sai.l 
I'orthos. 

"  In  the  first  place  he  hurled  a  man  through  a  window  as  if 
he  had  been  a  liale  of  cotton." 

"  Oh,  that  was  really  tine  I "'  cried  I'orthos. 
"  Then  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  and  thrust  as  well  as  ever 
we  did  in  oui-  b<'<t  days." 

"  And  what  caused  the  riot?  "  inquired  I'orthos. 
D'Artagiian  uotict>d  that  the  features  of  Aramis  wore  an  air 
of  utter  indifference  when  this  question  was  put. 

"  It  was,"  he  answered,  with  his  eyes  riveied  on  Aramis, 
"caused  by  the  punishment  of  two  revenue  farmer:.,  two 
friends  of  M.  Foucpiet,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the 
King  to  disgorge  their  pliinde-.  and  were  now  about  to  be 
hanged." 

The  .inly  sign  the  prelate  gave  that  he  was  listening  was  a 
bli'jKt  contraction  of  the  evebrows. 
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•'Oil!  oh  !"  pxclaimpri  I'oitlios  ;  "and  wliat  were  the  names 
nt  tliese  friends  nf  M.  Foiiquet '.' "' 

'•  D'Eymeris  and  Lyodut,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "Do  you 
li;i!)!)pn  to  he  acfjuainted   with  these  names,  Aramis?" 

"  \o,"  replied  the  bishop,  contemptuously.  ''  Names  of  finan- 
ricrs,  I  presume  '.'  " 

••  Yes.'' 

••  Oh :  And  has  M.  rouquet  allowed  his  friends  to  be 
handed  ? '"  asked   Porthos. 

'•  And  why  not ';' "'  said  Aranus. 

'•  Because  It  seems  to  me  — "' 

"  If  these  wretches  were  hanged,  it  wps  by  the  King's  order. 
Now,  although  M.  Fouquet  is  suj^erintendent  of  the  finances, 
i  ilon't  imagine  he  has  the  right  of  life  and  death." 

"  That 's  all  very  woli,"  growled  I'orthos;  "  but  if  I  were  in 
M.  Fou(juet's  place —  " 

Aramis  saw  that  I'orthos  was  likely  to  say  something  fool- 
ish,     lie  thought  it  time  to  change  the  cimversation. 

"Come,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  he,  "  we  have  spoken 
iimugh  about  other  peoi)le  ;  let  us  talk  a  little  about  yourself." 

•'  i?ut  you  now  know  everything  about  me.  (Jn  the  contrary, 
liiy   !ear  Aramis,  1  s'.ioidd  like  if  we  talked  a  little  about  you.'' 

••  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  1  have  already  told  you  that  Aramis 
iHi  longer  exists." 

•■Nor  theAblied'Herblay?" 

"  Northe  Abbe  d'Herblay,  either.  You  see  a  man  whoii  -  -l 
ti'ok  by  the  hand,  and  guided  to  a  position  beyond  his  merits 
and  his  expectations." 

•■  (lod,  was  it '.'  ■'  (]uericd  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes." 

••  Stay  !  that  is  strange  !     I  was  told  it  was  M.  Fouquet." 

••  Who  told  you  so  ?  "  rejoined  Aramis,  who  colored  slightly 
ill  spite  of  all  his  ])owerful  self-control. 

••  Mo   foi !     Bazin  did." 

'•  The  idiot !  " 
( )h,  I  never  said  he  was  a  man  of  genius  ;  but  he  told  me, 
I  am  simply  repeating  what  he  said." 

1   never  saw  M.   Fouquet  in  my  life,"  said  Aramis,  with 
serene,  pure  look  of  a  virgin  who  says:  "  I  have  never  told 
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•■But."  retorted  D'Artagnan,  "even  if  you  had   seen  him, 
ana  known  him,  too,  1  don't  see  there  would  have  been  any 
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R,-eat    harm  in  it.     M-    "Foa.iuet    is    a  viy  .x.-.'Uont  ^ort  of 

iiuui." 

••  Indeed  ?  " 

"  .V  L'l-eat  statesman."  .    ,  ■    vir 

Arami  >  made  a  -ostnre  tl-.at  denote.l  perfeet  in.Uft.Mvnce. 

"  A  minister  who  is  all  iM)wei'fnl."' 

u  I  have  n..tlnng  to  .lo  ^vith  any  i-erson  m  power  ex.'ept  tl.e 

Pope  and  the  !vin^',"  said  Aranus  Knn.inet '' 

'  ,)h.  I  suppose  so,  an.l  I  am  only  speakni.;;  ot  M.  I' "      ^  ' 
answered    l)'.Vrta^Mian,   with  his  most  inn.Ken t  |ur,    ■  bn  anse 
'"ry  one  round  here  swears  hy  M.  Kou-inet.     'Ihe  plain    s  .   . 
Fonqnefs,  the  salt  marshes  I   an>  al.ont    to  pnrcdiase  aie   M 
f".  net's    the  island  where   I'orthos  has  V.--M-;;  j-H^  ^- 
no-raphv  is   M.   Fonqnefs,  the  i^'arnson  is  M.   tou-niets.  tin. 
flevs  are  M.   Fonqnefs.     It  wonld  not  have  surprised  me 
t  In  ^  confess,  if  yon,  or  rather  your  duH.ese,  were  m  teofted 
to  M.  Fou.iuet.     Of  ecmrse  he  is  not  the  same  sort  of^  master 
th'it  the  Kin"  is,  but  he  is  quite  as  powerful  as  a  king. 

.< 'fhank  G'od,  I  am  infeotfed  to  nobody  ;   I  beh.n,  to  nobody 
•uul  am  entirely  my  own  master,"  answered  Aranns,  who  dui- 
h^  this    oonversati.>n  was  observant   of  D'Artagnan's    every 
.'estnre,  of  I'orthos'  every  glance.  .,      ,  ,         „f;,. . 

"  Hut  ^V Artagnan  was  impassive  and  I'orthos  quite  V^^f  -  ^^n  ^ 
the  thrusts  so  skilfully  aimed  were  parried  by  a  skiltnl  op 
nonent •  not  one  of  them  touched.  ^    t    ^ 

^  N e«  e'rtheless,  both  of  the  antagonists  were  beginning  to  feel 
tired  out  by  snch  a  struggle,  and  the  announcement  tha*,  supper 
was  ready  was  well  received  by  every  one. 

At  supper  the  conversation  took  a^iother  direction.  1  e 
prelate  and  the  musketeer  knew  that  they  were  each  on  guard, 
•ind  that  neither  could  win  any  advantage. 

Fo  thoihad  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  was  going  on^ 
He  had  kept  quietly  in  his  place  because  Aranus  made  a  sign 
to  him  not  to  stir.  The  supper  was  tor  him,  therefore,  simply 
•I  sunner  and  that  was  enough  for  Porthos. 
"  a!;;;  Jh;  supper  went  oft-  very  successfully  , ,  f  A;*:igf-;;f, 
in  a  state  of  exuberant  gayety.  Aranns  ^^^^l^' ^i  Thei  talk 
.rentle  curtesy.      I'orthos  ate  like  Pelops  of  old.      iheir  talk 

h;^mh  aZ:;:dt'l!r-of  arfess  astonishment  whenever 
D-Art'g^an "eiitured  to  speak  of  politics  He  ooked  asto- 
ished  so  frequently  that  IVA..!--.  .u's  distrust  i-.n eased,  and 


M()\s/:/(,\/:i  /:    ri/i:   msiior   m-    vaxm:s.    .■,i>;i 

D'.Vrtf.gn.'iii's    distrust,  uhi.'li  hn    did  not  altofjothor  cnrifoal 
provoked  tlic  distrust  <>{   Araiiiis  in   tiirii.  ' 

At  Icnslli  D'Artagnan  dnijipod.  casuallv  hut  intontioriallv 
t  ifi  name  of  (Jolbert.  lie  l.ad  kept,  this  stroke  in  reserve  for 
tlie  last. 

"Who  is  tliis  Colbert  V  "  incpiireil  the  bishop. 

"Oh!  really,  that  is  going  a  little  too  far!-  D'Artagnan 
said  to  himself.  "1  must  bo  .111  the  look-out,  m.mlinux!  \ 
must  be  on  the  look-out  I  " 

And  ;..!  gave  Aramis  all  the  information  about  Colbert  he 
could  desire. 

The  supper,  or  rather  the  conversation  between  Aramis  and 
1)  Artagnan.  continued  until  one  the  next  morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  to  the  minute  I'orthos  had  falfen  asleep  on 
las  chair  and  was  soon  snoring  like  a«i  organ.  At  midnicrht  he 
was  awakened  and  told  to  go  to  bed.  ° 

"  Hum  :  •'  saul  he,  '•  I  think  I  have  been  near  dozing.  lint  I 
have  been  ver>  much  interested  in  your  conversation."' 

At  one  o'clock  Aramis  escorted  D'Artagnan  to  the  chamber 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him;  it  was  the  finest  in  the  epis- 
coi)al  residence. 

Two  servants  were  placed  at  his  orders. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  bishop  to  D'Artagnan,  taking  leave 
■>f  him,  '^  we  wiU  take  a  ride  on  horseback  at  eight  o'clock  with 
I  ortho.s,  if  you  have  no  objection.'' 

"  At  eight !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan  ;  "  so  late  as  that  ?  " 

''\o\\  know  that  I  reriuire  seven  hours'  sleep,"  answered 
Aramis. 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.'' 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  friend." 

And  he  gave  the  musketeer  a  warm  embrace.  D'Artagnan 
watched  him  leaving  the  apartment. 

.  "  <J«<J<1 !  ■'  «aid  he,  when  Aramis  had  closed  the  d(K)r  behind 
iiim,  "  1  will  be  on  my  feet  at  five." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  he  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  twice  as  soundly  as  usual,  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
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)\  Wlllfll    I'ORTMOS   IS   -OHItV   1  II  VT   UK  .    \Mi:  WITH   11  ARTAC.VAV. 

S(  AKiKi.Y  \\m\  l>".\rt;iK'ii;m  t'\tiii'j;iiisli.>(l  lus  tiipor,  wlieii 
Arainis.  wlm  hiid  been  \v;itiliiiii,'  for  tlio  List  si^,'li  (.f  tlie  cxiiir- 
in^'  candU!  in  Iiis  frit'iid's  hi'il-fliaiiilHT.  cn.ssfd  tin-  coiridor  on 
tiptoo  and  passed  intd  tlif  room  of  I'mtlms. 

Tlie  Kiant,  who  liad  ndiml  about,  an  hour  and  a  halt  j-ri'Vi- 
oiisly,  lay  niajestically  extended  iindcr  the  cidcr-ilown  coveilet. 
Hf  was  'in  that  happy  calm  of  the  first  sleep  wliieh,  in  the 
case  of  I'orthos,  was  proof  against  the  rini^'ing  of  bells  and  the 
roar  of  cannon.  His  li<  ad  swam  in  that  ^'entle  oscillation 
which  recalls  the  soothin-j  motion  of  a  ship.  I'orthos  was  on 
the  point  of  dreaniing. 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opnied  softly  under  the  delicate 
pressure  of  the  hand  of  .\raniis. 

The  prelate  drew  ni{,'h  the  sleeper.  A  thick  carp(!t  dead- 
ened the  sound  of  his  step., ,  and  besides,  any  sound,  however 
loud,  would  lu've  been  lost  in  the  snoring  of  I'orthos. 

He  laid  a  finger  on  his  shou'  ler. 

"  I'p  :  my  dear  rorthos,"  said  he,  "  up  !  " 

The  voice  of  Aramis  was  soft  and  kindly,  but  it  was  tlie 
medium  of  more  than  a  notice  ;  it  was  the  medium  of  a  com- 
mand.     His  hand  was  light,  but  it  indicated  a  danger. 

I'orthos  heard  the  voice  and  fcU  the  hand  of  Aramis  even 
in  the  dei)th  of  sleep. 

He  started. 

'•  Who  goes  there  '.' "'  he  shouted,  in  stentorian  tones. 

'•  Hush  1  it  is  I,"  said  Aramis. 

'•You,  my  de  .r  friend:  but  why  the  devil  did  you  wake 
me  ?  '" 

'•  To  tell  you  y  )u  must  set  out  at  once." 

"  Set  out '.'  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Kor  where  ".'  " 

'■  For  I'aris." 

Torthos  bounded  up  in  his  bed,  and  then  fell  back  in  a  sitting 
position,  fixing  his  bij  eyes  in  terror  on  Aramis. 

"  For  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  A  hundred  leapups !  " 

"  A  Inindivd  and  lour,"  aiisworpd  the  bishop 

"MeiTy   on  us!"    si^he.!    I'oithos,  lying  down  again,    like 

H.ose  children  who  s.   uggle  with  th.-ir  nurse  to  gain  an  hour 

or  two  more  of  sloop. 

"A  ride  oi'  thirty  hours,"  said  Arainis,  resolutely.  '<  Vou 
know  you'll   have  good   relays." 

I'orthos  stirred  a  leg  and  gVoaned. 

"<'on.e,  eonie,  luy  triend,"    insisted  the  j.relatc,  impatiently 

1  orthos  pushed  the  other  leg  out  of  the  bed. 

'•And  is  it  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that  1  should 
go  . 

"  InipM-atively  necessary." 

I'orthos  then'  got  ..n  Ids  legs,  shaking  the  floor  and  walls 
with  his  treniendouK  footsteps. 

"Easy,  my  dear  I'orthos,  easy,  for  tlie  love  of  (Jod!"  said 
Aranus.     "  You  '11  wake  some  one." 

•'  Ah   you're  right,"  answered  Porthos,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

•  1  was  forgetting.     Hut  don't  be  alarmed  ;  T  will  be  cautious  " 

And  so  saying  he  .Iroppe.l  Ins  belt,  laden  with  Iks  sword  and 

pistols,  and   a   purse  from   which  tJie  crowns  escaped  with  a 

prcilonged  jingling. 

The^noise  made  the  blood  of  Aramis  boil,  while  it  only  drew 
trom  Forthos  an  ear-splitting  roar  of  laughter. 
•'  Funny,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  he  in  the  same  tone. 
•'  Lower.  IVuthos,  lower,  I  beseech  you." 
"  Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered. 
And  he  lowered  his  voice  a  semitone. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Porthos,  "  is  n't  it  funny 
that  a  person  is  never  so  slow  as  when  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and 
never  so  noisy  as  when  he  wants  to  be  silent?" 

"  \es  yes,  that's  .piite  true  ;  but  let  us  give  the  sayin^r  the 
he.  1  orthos,  and  let  us  be  in  a  hurry  and  silent  also  " 

'•  Y  oil  see  I  am  doing  my  best,"  answered  Porthos,  passing 
oi:  his  breeches.  ^  ° 

"  Very  well,  Porthos." 
"  The  matter  in  hand  seems  to  be  urgent  ^  " 
"  More  than  urgent,  Porthos  ;  it  may  have  the  gravest  con- 
'^c(juences. 
"  Oho ! " 

"  D'Artagnan  has  been  questioning  you,  has  he  not^  " 
"  Questioning  me  ?  " 
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«  Yps,  at.  rK-ll.--lsl.!V" 

"  Not  a  hit  of  it!"' 

"  Von  \c  ([iiitt'  s\in',  I'd  thos  ?  '' 

"  Well,  1  slii'iild  tiiiiik  so  I  " 

»'()h,  lif  must  liavi'.     Tiy  and  roinoinlHT." 

"  lie  askfil  iiH'  wliat  I  was  busy  at,  I  UAA  him  topoffraphy. 
I  iccdlloct  I  wanted  to  iiifiitioii  aiiothrr  word  to  him  1  heard 
you  use  one  day.  hut  could  n't  hit  oii  it." 

"  Castramctation  '.'  " 

"  That  ',s  it.      I  iievt'i-  can  t,'i>t  the  han^  <>f  it." 

'•  So  much  the  hcttcr.      What  did  \w.  ask  you  next  ?  " 

"  Who  was  M.  (i('tard." 

"  .Viid  next  '.'  ■' 

"  Who  wa.s   M.  Jupenet.'" 

"  He  ilid  not  happen  to  .see  our  plan  of  the   fortitications  ?  "' 

••  Yes,  he  .lid."' 

"The  devil!" 

"Oh,  you  need  not  he  uneasy,  I  rubbed  out  your  writing 
with  India-rubber.  He  never  could  discover  that  you  had  given 
me  any  assistance  in  my  labors." 

"  Our  friend  has  very  keen  eyes." 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of'.'"' 

"  1  am  afrai<l  that  everything  is  discovered,  Torthos  ;  we  must 
trv.  then,  to  prevent  a  very  great  misfortune.  I  have  ordered 
mv  peojile  to  lock  all  the  gates  and  (h)ors,  so  D'Artagnaii 
cannot  start  before  daybreak.  Your  horse  is  ready  saddled ; 
you  will  gain  the  fust  relay  at  five  in  the  morning  and  be  gone 
tiftcen  leagues.     Come  I  " 

Aramis  then  helped  Torthos  to  dress,  handing  him  garment 
after  gariiieiit  and  fitting  them  on  with  a  skill  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  dexterous  valet.  Porthos,  confused 
and  stupefied,  made  no  resistance  and  was  profuse  in  his 
apologies. 

When  he  was  ready  Aramis  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  downstairs,  making  him  jilace  his  foot  cautiously  on 
every  step,  preventing  him  from  knocking  against  door-posts, 
turning  him  this  way  and  that,  as  if  he  had  been  the  giant  and 
Porthos  the  dwarf. 

The  mail  who  was  nearly  all  soul  fired  and  uplifted  the 
man  who  was  nearly  all  matter. 

A  horse  was  standing  ready  saddled  in  the  court-yard. 

Porthos  mounted. 


roiniios  IS  snunr  thai  m:  rA\ti:. 


Then  Ariunis  t(M>k  tlie  horso  liims.'lf  hv  tlic  hii.ll.",  and  l.-,l 
it  ()v«T  some  ilnng  sciiti.MPd  alon^;  the  3'iinl  for  tli.^'  .■vi.lei.t 
purpospi.t  (l.'a(|..nin,u  any  nnise.  He  at  the  same  time  pinched 
the  liorse's  nostrils  to  prevent  it  from  nei;,'hinj,'. 

When  tli.'v  were  at  tlie  outward  gate,  he  drew  .dose  to 
I'ortlios,  wiio  was  about  to  ^,'aUop  off  witliout  even  asking  whv 
lie  should  do  so. 

"Now.  friend  I'orthos,"  he  whispered  in  his  ear,  "don't 
draw  bridle  until  you  are  at  I'aris.  Kat  on  hursebaek,  drink 
on  horseback,  sleep  on  horseback,  and  don't  waste  a  minute." 

"That's  en(.u<,'li,  I  will  not  stop." 

"(live  this  letter  to  M.  Fou.iuet.  He  lauat  have  it  at  any 
cost  before  ikkhi  ti>-morrow." 

"  He  shall  liave  it." 

"  And  keep  one  thing  in  your  mind,  my  dear  friend  " 

"  What  is  it '.' " 

"  Uemeniber  you  are  ridinjr  after  your  duke  and  peer's 
patent." 

"  <  )h  !  "  cried  Porthos,  his  eyes  sparkling,  "  in  such  a  ease  I 
could  make  the  journey  in  twenty-four  hours  " 

'•  Try  it." 

"  Then  let  go  my  bridle.      Forward,  Goliath  !  " 

Aramis  let  go,  not  the  bridle,  but  the  horse's  nostrils.  Por- 
thos  dug  the  rowels  into  his  steed,  and  the  maddened  animal 
dashed  off  like  lightning. 

As  long  as  Aramis  could  see  I'orthos  through  the  darkness 
he  followed  him  with  his  eyes.     Then,  when  he  lost  sight  of 
hiiii.  he  returned  to  the  court-yard. 

There  was  no  sign  of  anything  stirring  in  D'Artagnan's 
chamber.  The  servant  who  was  watching  at  his  door  had  not 
^een  a  light  or  lieanl  a  sound. 

Aramis  carefully  shut  his  own  door,  sent  the  lackey  to  bed 
and  retired  to  rest  himself.  ' 

D'Artagnan  had  really  suspected  nothing;  and  when  he 
iiHoke  in  the  morning,  at  about  half-past  four,  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  won  all  along  the  line,  ile  ran  in  his  shirt  to 
look  out  of  the  window.  The  window  opened  on  the  court- 
yard. Yes,  the  day  was  breaking.  The  court-yard  was  de- 
serted; even  the  hens  had  not  yet  quitted  their  roosts.  Not 
a  lackey  was  around. 

All  the  gates  were  closed. 

"Nothing   could    be   better.     Everytliing    perfectly  quiet," 
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said  D'Artagnan  to  himself.  '•!  am  evidently  the  first  person 
to  be  up.  Well,  I  had  better  dress,  it  will  be  so  much 
gained." 

And  D'Artagnan  dressed. 

But  this  time  he  made  no  attempt  to  give  to  M.  Agnan's 
costume  the  plain  and  almost  priestly  seventy  he  had  affected 
before.  V>y  buckling  his  belt  tighter,  by  buttoning  his  coat  in 
a  certain  fashion  and  sticking  liis  hat  a  little  more  on  the  side 
of  his  head,  he  managed  to  restore  to  his  person  a  little  of 
that  soldierly  appearance  the  absence  of  which  had  astonished 
Aramis. 

When  he  had  finished  dressing,  he  did  not  stand  ou  any 
ceremony  with  his  host,  or  at  least  pretended  not  to  do  so,  and 
entered  his  bed-chamber  without  being  i.nnounced. 

Aramis  was  asleep.,  or  else  ^eigning  sleep. 

A  large  book  V\y  open  upon  his  night  desk;  the  wax  light  was 
still  burning  on  its  silver  tray.  Certainly  all  this  should  have 
proved  to  D'Artagnan  that  the  prelate  was  sleei)ing  the  peace- 
ful sleep  of  innocence  and  would  be  imbued  with  the  best 
intentions  when  he  awoke. 

The  musketeer  did  exactly  to  the  bishop  what  the  bishop 
liad  done  to  I'orthos.     He  struck  him  on  the  shoulder. 

But  it  was  evident  our  innocent  prelate  was  only  pretending 
to  be  asleep ;  for,  instead  of  waking  suddenly,  —  he  who 
was  such  a  light  sleeper,  —  he  did  not  open  his  eyes  until  he 
received  a  second  tap. 

"  Ah  !  so  it 's  you,"  said  he,  stretching  his  arms,  "  what  a 
pleasant  surprise  I  Mn  fo!,  my  slumbers  were  nearly  making 
me  forget  I  had  the  happiness  of  entertaining  you.  What 
o'clock  is  it  ?  '' 

"  I  do  not  know."  answered  D'Artagnan,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. "It's  early,  I  believe.  You  see  I  still  retain  that 
confounded  military  habit  of  awaking  with  the  dawn." 

"  Do  you  %.'ish  that  we  should  start  on  our  ride  so  soon  ?  " 
inquired  Aramis.     "  It  strikes  me  as  being  very  early." 

"  Just  as  you  like.'" 

"  I  thought  we  had  agreed  not  to  set  out  before  eight." 

"  Possibly.  But  I  had  siu'h  a  longing  to  see  yon  that  I  said 
to  myself  :   'The  earlier  the  better.'" 

"  And  my  seven  hours'  sleej)  I "'  exclaimed  Aramis.  "  Take 
care  ;  I  had  counted  on  them,  and  1  must  make  up  for  the 
hours  I  had  missed  in  the  course  of  the  day." 
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«  Rut  unless  I  have  Inst  my  memory,  you  used  not  to  be  so 
.sleepy.  Vou  had  hot  blood  in  those  days  and  could  hardly 
ever  be  found  in  bed."' 

•'  And  that  is  just  the  very  reason  why  1  like  to  stay  in  it  now." 

''  Come,  now,  confess  that  it  was  not  because  you  wanted 
to  sleep  you  made  that  ai)pointment  lor  eight  o'clock." 

"  I  am  always  in  dread  you  "11  laugh  at  me  if  I  tell  vou  the 
truth."  •' 

"  Tell  it,  for  all  ^hat." 

"  Well,  I  am  in  tiie  habit  of  giving  the  hours  between  six 
and  eight  to  my  private  devotions." 

"  Your  private  devotions  ?  " 

"  Ves." 

"  I  did  not  believe  a  bishop's  religious  exercises  were  so 
severe." 

"  A  bishop,  my  friend,  must  sacrifice  more  to  appearances 
than  a  simple  priest." 

"  Mordiouj: !  Aramis,  that  word  makes  me  take  a  more  favor- 
able view  of  your  liigli  position  in  the  church.     Appearances  !  - 
Just  the  sort  of  word  a  musketeer  might  use.     Capital !  Hurrah 
for  ai)pearances,  Aramis  ! '" 

'•  Instead  of  congratulating  me,  D'Artagnan,  i)ray  forgive 
ine.     It  is  a   mundane   expression  that  I  let  drop  thought- 

'•  Then  I  must  leave  you  now  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  dear  friend  ;  I  want  to  collect  my  thoughts 
and  meditate."  ^ 

"  Very  well ;  I  "ll  leave  you.     But  shorten  vour  prayers  for 
the  sake  of  that  i)agan  they  call  D'Artagnan,  I  entreat  you 
1  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Well,  for  your  sake,  D'Artagnan,  I  'll  finish  them  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  —  " 

"  An  hour  and  a  half's  devotions  !  Ah !  my  friend,  be  more 
moderate,  make  an  easier  bargain  with  me." 

Aramis  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Still  charming,  young,  and  gay,"  said  he.  •'  You  have  really 
lome  into  my  diocese  to  set  me  at  odds  with  Heaven  " 

"  Pshaw  :  " 

"  And  you  know  I  have  never  been  able  to  resist  you.     You 
will  imperil  my  salvation,  D'Artagnan." 
D'Artagnan  pursed  up  his  lips, 
"(^ome,   now,"    said    he,    "I'll  shoulder   your   sin   myself 

Vol.  I.  -  34  '' 
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Just  one  sign  of  the  cross  to  sliow  you're  a  Christian,  and  one 
Piitrr,  and  we  're  off." 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Anuiiis,  "  we  are  not  alone;  there  are 
strauf^ers  coming  upstairs." 

•'  Well,  send  them  away." 

*•  Impossible.  1  made  an  apjioinlnuMit  with  them  yesterday. 
They  are  tl;e  principal  of  the  Jesuit  college  and  the  superior 
(if  tlie  Dominicans." 

"  Vour  staff,  I  suppose.     Well,  it  can't  be  helped.'' 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

"  I  '11  go  and  knock  up  Porthos,  and  stay  with  him  until  you 
have  finished  your  (conference.'' 

.\ramis  did  not  move,  did  not  .show  the  slightest  sign  of 
agitati(jn  by  word  or  gesture. 

■*  (Jo,  then,"  said  he. 

D'Artagnan  advanced  toward  i.ne  door. 

"Cross  the  corriilor.  and  open  the  second  doOr  on  the  left.'' 

"  Thanks;  <iu  /■'■rah:'' 

\ud  D'Artagnan  pr(jceeded  in  the  ilirection  pointed  out  by 
Aramis. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  he  returned. 

He  found  Aramis  seated  between  the  sui)erior  of  the  Domin- 
icans and  tlie  principal  of  the  .fesuit  college :  exactly  in  the 
same  position  in  which  he  had  once  on  a  time  discovered  him 
at  the  inn  of  Crevec(Bur. 

This  company  did  not  frighten  the  musketeer. 

"  V.'hat  is  the  matter  '.' ''  said  xVramis,  tran(iuilly.  "  Have 
yun  something  to  say  to  me,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,''  answered  D'.\rtaguan,  hooking  the  bishop  full  in 
the  face  :  "  I'orthos  is  not  in  his  room." 

"  Really  I     Are  you  quite  sure  '.' ''  asked  Aramis,  calmly. 

••  I  sliuidd  think  I  am  !     I  hav:^  just  come  from  his  chamber." 

'•  Where  can  he  be,  do  you  think  ".'  "' 

"  That  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask  you.'' 

'•  Vou  have  n't  made  inquiries  ''  " 

'•Oh,  yes,  I  have.'' 

'■  .Vnd  what  answers  did  you  get  ?  '' 

'•  I  was  told  that  I'orthos  often  went  out  in  the  raornMig 
without  saying  anything  to  anybody,  and  that  he  had  probably 
done  so  now.'' 

"  And  what  did  yo\i  do  then  '.' '' 

"  1  went  to  the  stable,"  replied  D'.Vrtagnan,  unconcernedly. 
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"  For  what  purpose  ?  '' 

"  To  see  if  Porthos  had  left  on  horseback." 

"  And  what  did  you  find  '.'  " 

"I  found  there  was  a  horse  missing,  Goliath,  at  stall 
No.  5." 

All  this  dialogue,  it  will  be  understood,  was  not  free  from  a 
certain  degree  of  affectation  on  the  part  of  D'Artagnan,  while 
the  manner  of  Araniis  was  politeness  itself. 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Aramis,  after  thinking  a  moment. 
'■  Porthos  went  out  with  the  object  of  giving  us  a  surprise  on 
his  return." 

"  A  surprise  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  canal  between  Vannes  and  the  sea  abounds  in 
widgeon  and  snipe  ;  they  are  the  favorite  game  of  Porthos  ; 
he 's  sure  to  bring  us  back  a  dozen  or  so  for  breakfast." 

'•You  think  so?''  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Where  else  could  he  have  gone '.'  I 
have  n't  the  slightest  doubt  he  took  a  gmi  with  him." 

"  It 's  possible,''  said  D'Artagnan. 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,  my  friend,  is  to  take  horse  and 
join  him." 

"  You  're  right,*'  answered  D'Artagnan ;  "  1  '11  do  so.'' 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  servant  go  with  you  V  "' 

"  No,  thanks.  I  shall  make  inquiries  on  the  way.  Any 
one  who  has  seen   Porthos  is  sure  to  notice  him." 

"  Take  an  anpiebuse  with  you." 

"  Thanks." 

"  Order  them  to  saddle  any  horse  you  fancy."' 

"  I  should  like  the  one  I  rode  yesterday  coming  from  Belle- 
Isle." 

''  Just  as  you  like  ;  my  house  is  yours." 

Aramis  touched  the  bell,  and  directed  that  whatever  liorse 
yi.  d'Artagnan  selected  should  be  saddled  for  him.  D'Arta- 
gnan followed  the  servant  who  took  the  order. 

At  the  door  the  servant  stood  aside  to  let  D'Artagnan  pass. 
At  that  moment  his  eye  met  the  eye  of  his  master.  A  con- 
traction of  the  eyebrows  told  the  intelligent  spy  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan was  to  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  he  wished. 

D'Artagnan  mounted.  Aramis  heard  the  rattle  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  pavement. 

The  servant  returned  a  few  juoments  later. 

"  Well  ?  "  inquired  the  jjrelate. 
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"  MonseigiiPur,  he  is  following  tho  nanal  and  f^'oiiis,'  toward 
the  sea,"  answered  the  servant. 

"  (iood  I  ■■  said  Arainis. 

In  fact,  D'Artagnan,  who  had  laid  aside  all  his  suspicions, 
was  galloping  in  the  direction  of  tlie  ocean,  hoping  every 
moment  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  colossal  ti  ,'ure  of  his  friend 
Torthos  on  the  moors  or  on  the  beach.  He  fancied  he  recog- 
nized the  i)rint  of  a  horseshoe  in  every  mark  made  on  the  soft 
ground.  Sometimes  he  imagined  he  heard  the  echo  of  a  gun- 
shot.    These  illusions  lasted  for  two  hours. 

Then  he  started  for  the  house. 

"  We  must  have  passed  each  other,"  he  thought,  "and  I  am 
sure  to  tind  him  and  Aramis  waiting  for  my  return. 

IJnt  D'Artagnan  was  mistaken.  He  could  not  get  a  sight  of 
Porthos  any  more  at  the  bishop's  residence  than  he  could  along 
the  canal. 

Aramis  Avas  waiting  for  him  at  the  toj)  of  the  stairs,  looking 
almost  heartbroken. 

"  Did  you  meet  none  of  my  servants,  my  dear  D'Artagnan  ?  "' 
he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

"  No.     Did  you  send  any  one  after  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  despair,  my  dear  friend,  at  sending  you  on  such  a 
bootless  journey  ;  but  the  chaplain  of  Saint-Pateriie  came  here 
about  seven.  He  met  Du  Vallon,  who  had  left  the  house  some 
time  before.  Our  friend  did  not  like  to  awaken  any  of  us,  but 
he  retjuested  tlte  chaplain  to  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  afraid  ]\I. 
(letard  might  commit  some  blunder  in  his  absence,  he  had 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  and  run  over  to 
Belle-Isle."' 

"  Still,  I  cannot  very  well  see  how  Goliath  was  able  to  gal- 
lop over  twelve  miles  of  water." 

"  Eighteen,  my  friend,"'  said  Aramis. 

"That  renders  ir  less  probable,  even." 

"  You  are  (piite  right,  my  friend,"  answered  the  prelate,  with 
his  gentle  smile,  "  and  so  (roliath  is  in  his  stable,  very  well 
pleased,  I  '11  wager,  at  no  longer  having  Torthos  on  his 
back."" 

The  horse,  in  fact,  had  been  brought  back  from  the  jjlace 
where  the  relay  was  waiting  for  Porthos  by  order  of  the  bishop, 
v.'ho  attended  to  every  detail,  however  minute. 

D'Artagnan  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
explanation. 
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And  now  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  dissiinuhition  that 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  sus])ic'ions  which  were  growing 
every  moment  stronger  in  his  mind. 

He  sat  between  the  Jesuit  and  Araniis  at  breakfast,  with 
the  Dominican  in  front  of  him.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
Dominican's  kindly,  fat  face,  and  smiled  at  him  pleasantly. 
The  repast  was  long  and  sumptuous  ;  it  consisted  of  choice 
Spanish  wines,  fine  oysters  from  Morbilian,  delicious  tish  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  enornu)US  prawns  from  I'aimboeuf, 
and  the  ex(]uisite  game  of  the  moors. 

D'Artagnan  ate  much  and  drank  little.  Aramis  did  not 
drink  at  all,  or  at  least  drank  only  water. 

Then  when  breakfast  was  finished  : 

"  You  offered  me  an  arquebuse  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  lend  it  to  me." 

"  You  are  going  hunting  ?  "' 

"  Yes,  I  don  't  know  what  I  could  do  better  while  waiting 
for  Porthos.'' 

"  Take  any  one  you  like  from  the  trophy." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me '.'  " 

"  Alas  !  dear  friend,  nothing  would  please  me  better,  but 
bishops  are  not  allowed  to  hunt." 

"  Ah  ! "  returned  D'Artagnan,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  that." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Aramis,  "  I  shall  be  busy  until  noon." 

"  Then  I  must  go  alone  '.' ''  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Unfortunately  for  me,  yes ;  but  be  sure  to  be  back  in  time 
for  dinner." 

'•  You  may  de[)end  on  that.  The  fare  is  so  excellent  here 
that  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to  hinder  me  from  returning." 

And  thereupon  D'Artagnan  rose,  bowed  to  the  guests,  and 
took  an  anjuebuse ;  but  instead  of  going  shooting,  he  made 
straight  for  the  little  harbor  of  Yannes.  He  looked  round 
cautiously  to  see  if  he  were  followed.  He  saw  ncbody, 
nothing  to  alarm  him.  He  hired  a  little  fishing-boat  for 
twenty-five  livres,  and  started  at  half-past  eleven,  convinced 
that  he  had  not  been  followed. 

Nor  had  he  been  followed,  either.  But  a  Jesuit  brother, 
aloft  in  the  tower  of  his  church,  aided  by  an  excellent  glass, 
had  not  lost  a  single  one  of  his  movements  since  morning.  At 
a  (juarter  to  twelve  Aramia  was  informed  that  D'Artagnan  was 
sailing  toward  Belle-Isle. 
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When  the  iiiiisketeer  drew  near  the  coast,  he  examined  it 
witli  pai,'er  cmiosity.  His  eyes  wandered  from  the  shore  to 
the  fortitications  and  from  the  fortitications  back  again  to  the 
sliore,  trying  to  see  if  the  brilliant  costume  of  Porthos  and  his 
gigantic  stature  miglit  be  standing  out  against  the  ch)udy  sky. 

lint  all  Ids  efforts  were  vain  ;  he  landed  without  iiaving  seen 
any  sign  of  him,  and  was  informed  by  tiie  first  soldier  he  met 
that  M.  du  Vallon  had  not  returned  from  Vaunes. 

Then,  without  hjsing  a  moment,  he  ordered  the  master  of  his 
little  boat  to  set  tlie  sail  for  Sarzeau. 

^Ve  know  that  the  wind  changes  with  the  different  hours  of 
the  day  ;  tlie  wind  had  passed  from  the  north-north-east  to  the 
south-east.  The  wind  was,  therefore,  almost  as  favorable  for 
the  return  to  Sarzeau  as  it  had  been  for  the  voyage  to  Belle- 
Isle.  In  three  hours  P'Artagnan  had  toudied  the  continent, 
and  in  two  hours  moie  lie  was  at  Vannes. 

In  spite  of  the  quickness  of  his  passage,  the  vessel's  deck, 
ujion  which  he  tramj)ed  up  and  down  for  three  Iiours,  could 
alone  tell  all  the  vexation  he  endured  during  the  journey. 

D'Artagnan  cleared  the  distance  between  the  ([uay  and  the 
bishop's  residence  almost  at  a  bound. 

He  expected  to  frighten  Aramis  by  his  speedy  return,  and 
intended  to  upbraid  him  with  his  duplicity,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve,  indeed,  but  with  spirit  enough  to  alarm  him 
for  the  conse(iuences  of  that  dujilicity,  and  thus  wrest  from 
him  a  i)art  of  his  secret. 

I>ut  when  he  entered  the  hall,  he  found  his  further  advance 
barred  by  the  bishop's  valet  de  chambre,  who  met  him  with  a 
sanctimonious  smile. 

"  I  want  to  see  monseigneur,''  said  D'Artagnan,  trying  to 
pass  by  the  valet. 

The  valet  was  for  a  moment  a  little  confused,  but  quickly 
recovered  his  coolness. 

"Monseigneur?"  he  repeated. 

"Of  course.      Don't  you  recognize  me.  you  idiot?" 

"  Undoubtedly.      Von  are  the  (.'hevalier  d'Artagnan." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  pass." 

"  It  would  be  useless,  monsieur." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  ]?ecau.se  mon.seigneur  is  not  at  home." 

"  What  do  vou  say  ?  Monseigneur  not  at  home  !  WTiere  is 
he,  then  ?  " 
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"  He  has  gone." 

"  Gone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

«  Whither?" 

"  I  don't  know.  But  perhaps  monseigneur  will  tell  you, 
M.  le  Chevalier." 

"  How  '.'     Where  ?     In  wha^  manner  ?  " 

"  In  this  letter,  which  he  < tillered  me  to  deliver  to  you,  M.  le 
(Jhevalier." 

"(rive  it  to  me,  you  knave,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  tearing  it 
out  of  his  hand. 

And  this  was  what  he  read  : 


'•  Dear  FniEyo: 

"  /  here  been  romppHed  hy  a  rane  of  the  most  nnjent  neces- 
sity to  visit  one  of  tin-  parishes  in  my  diocese.  I  had  hopejl 
to  see  you  before  my  departure.  But  I  yare  up  the  hope  when 
I  rejieeted  that  you  would  be  sure  to  spend  two  or  three  days 
in  li- lie-Isle  with  our  dear  Porthos. 

"  /  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself ;  but  take  cure  not  to  hold 
out  af/aiiist  him  at  table.  This  is  a  caution  which  I  would  not 
liiire  thouyht  it  necessary  to  giue  to  Athos,  even  in  the  full 
briyhfness  and  vigor  of  his  youth. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Believe  me  I  sincerely  regret  it 
has  not  been  in  my  power  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  your 
excellent  society  for  a  longer  jjeriod." 

"  Mordioux  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  nicely  fooled.  Ah  ! 
driveller,  numskull,  triple  fool  that  I  am  !  But  he  laughs  best 
who  laughs  last.  Oh  !  duped  !  duped  !  like  a  monkey  cheated 
with  an  empty  nutshell ! " 

And  after  landing  a  sound  box  on  the  nose  of  the  still  smil- 
ing valet,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Furet  was  an  excellent  trotter,  but  he  was  not  the  steed  that 
present  circumstances  demanded. 

D'Artagnan  made  his  way  to  the  posting  stables  and  se- 
lected a  horse  ;  he  afterward  demon.strated  with  the  aid  of  good 
spurs  and  a  light  hand  that  the  stag  is  not  the  swiftest  runner 
in  creation. 
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IN  WHICH    D'ARTAO>fAN     RUNS,    lollTUOS    SNORES,    AND    ARAMI9 

COUXSEKS. 

Anoi'T  thirty  or  thirty-fivo  ho\irs  after  tlie  events  we  liave 
just  recorded,  while  M.  FniKjuet  was  at  worl<  in  tlie  study  of 
his  chateau  at  .Saint-Mande, —  with  whicli  we  are  aheady  ac- 
quainted,—  liavinj;^,  aeeordini^  to  Jiis  custom,  ,^iven  strict  orders 
that  he  shouhl  not  l)e  disturlied,  a  carriai^e  drawn  by  four 
horses  streaming  with  sweat  entered  the  couri-yard  at  full 
gaUop. 

This  carriage  was  probably  expected,  for  three  or  four 
lackeys  at  once  hurried  up  and  opened  the  portiere.  There- 
upon M.  Fouquet  left  his  desk  and  ran  to  the  winchjw,  and  a 
uuin,  evidently  in  pain,  got  out  of  the  carriage,  leaning  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  of  the  lackeys  and  descending  the  three  car- 
riage ste]is  with  ditficulty. 

lie  had  hardly  mentioned  his  name  when  the  lackey  upon 
whom  he  was  not  leaning  ran  back  to  the  liouse  and  was  lost 
in  the  hall.  He  had  gone  to  announce  the  new  arrival  to  his 
master  ;  but  he  had  no  need  to  knock  at  the  door  of  his  mas- 
tei''s  study. 

Fouquet  was  standing  on  the  threshold. 

"  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Vannes  I  "  said  the  lackey. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Foutpiet. 

Then  leaning  over  the  banisters  of  the  stairs,  the  first  steps 
of  which  Aramis  was  ascending  : 

"  You,  my  dear  friend,'"  he  exclaimed  ;  •'  you,  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  I ;  but  all  broken  >ip  and  battered,  as 
you  see." 

"  My  poor  dear  friend !  "  said  Fouquet,  offering  his  arm, 
upon  which  Aramis  leaned,  the  servants  drawing  back  respect- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,-'  returned  Aramis,  "  now  that  I  am  here ; 
the  getting  h.ere  was  the  main  thing,  and  I  have  got  here." 

"  Speak  quickly,"  said  Fouquet,  shutting  the  door  of  the 
study  behind  Aramis  and  hiiiiself. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  we  are." 

"  No  one  can  listen  to  us  '.'     No  one  can  hear  us  ?  " 
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"  No  one 

"  Has  M. 

"  Yes." 

"  So  you  got  my  letter  '.'  " 

"  Vea.  The  matter  is  apparently  serious,  sinee  your  presence 
in  Paris  has  beconu'  necessary  at  a  time  when  it  was  so 
urj^jently  needed  elsewhere." 

"  You  are  right.     It  could  not  he  more  serious." 

"  Thank  yoti  for  cominj;.  then.  What,  has  happened  ?  But 
lor  (lod's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  hefore  you  utter  a  word,  take 
linu!  to  breathe.      You  are  frightfully  j)ale  !  " 

"1  am,  indeed,  in  great  jiain  ;  but  in  God's  name  do  not 
trouble  yotirself  about  me.  Did  M.  du  N'alhm  say  anything  to 
you  when  he  gave  you  the  letter  '.'  " 

"  Xo;  I  heard  a  great  noise  and  went  to  the  window ;  I  saw 
just  in  front  of  the  doorsteps  a  cavalier  who  looked  as  if  he 
were  made  of  nntrble  ;  I  ran  down  tc  meet  him;  he  gave  me  a 
letter  and  then  his  horse  fell  down  dead." 

"  And  the  rider  ?  " 

"  Fell  with  tlie  horse.  He  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  an 
apartment.  After  I  had  read  the  letter  I  visited  him  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  fuller  information,  but  he  .slept  so  heavily 
that  it  was  impossible  to  awake  him.  I  took  pity  on  him  aiul 
ordered  the  servants  to  take  off  his  boots  and  then  leave  him." 

"  Very  well.  And  now  to  the  main  question,  monseigneur. 
You  have  seen  M.  d'Artagnan  at  Paris,  liave  you  not?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  He  is  a  very  able  man,  and  a  very  honest 
one,  too,  although  he  has  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  our 
dear  friends  Lyodot  and  D'Eymeris." 

"  Ahis  !  yes,  1  know  it.  I  met  the  courier  at  Tours  who  was 
bringing  me  Gourville's  letter  and  Pel'isson's  despatches. 
Have  you  thought  deeply  on  that  event,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  concluded  that  it  was  a  direct  attack  on  your  sover- 
eignty ?  " 

"  Is  that  really  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is." 

"  \Vell,  I  must  confess  the  same  gloomy  idea  occurred  to 
me  also." 

"  For  God's  sake,  monsieur,  do  not  try  to  deceive  yonrself. 
Listen.  To  return  to  D'Artagnan.  What  was  the  occasion  of 
your  seeing  him  ?  '' 
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•'  Up  caiiit'  to  iiif  tor  inoney.'' 

"  From  uliom  \v;is  the  order  tor  it  ?" 

"  From  tlio  Kill),''' 

"  From  the  Kiiij;  directly?" 

"  It  boro  liis  Miijpsty's  Ki^jnature.'" 

"  All  !  t'vt'rytliiii^'  is  jdaiii !  Well.  D'ArtaRnan  came  to 
15<41e-lsle  ;  lie  was  di.SK'iiiscd,  and  jireteiided  to  be  some  steward 
or  other  st-iit  by  hismaste-  to  buy  salt-jjits.  Now,  D'Arta^'iian's 
only  master  is  the  KiiiK;  it  was  tlu;  King,  tiierefore,  who  seut 
him.      Me  saw  I'orthos." 

•■  I'orthos  •'     Who  is  Porthos  ?  " 

"  Kxciise  me,  I  made  a  mistake.  He  saw  M.  dii  Vallon  at 
Helle-Islt',  and  he  knows  that  I5elle-lsle  is  fortified  aa  well  as 
yon  and  I  do."' 

"  And  you  believe  he  was  sent  by  the  King '.' "  asked  Fou- 
(juet,  anxiously. 

"  Most  ct-rtainly  he  was." 

"  And  that  D'.Vrtagnan,  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  '.'  " 

'•  The  most  dangerous  that  can  be  imagined."' 

'•  Then  the  eontdusion  I  came  to  ;i.s  soon  as  I  saw  him  was 
wise." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  '.'  " 

"  That  I  must  attach  him  to  myself." 

"  If  you  oanu'  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  bravest,  keen- 
est, an(l  most  adroit  man  in  France,  you  have  judged  correctly." 

"  We  must  have  him  at  any  price !  " 

"  D'Artagnan?" 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me  '.'  "' 

"  Yes.  if  it  were  possible ;  but  you  will  not  have  him." 

»  Why  ?  •• 

"  Because  we  have  let  the  time  for  that  slip  by.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  court;  we  should  have  taken  advantage  of 
that  quarrel.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  England ;  since  then 
he  has  beer,  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  about  the  Restora- 
tion ;  since  then  he  has  gained  a  fortune,  and,  to  clinch  the 
matter,  -.nnce  then  he  has  entered  the  King's  service.  If  he 
has  entered  the  King's  service,  you  may  rest  assured  he  has 
been  well  paid  for  doing  so." 

'•  Oh,  that 's  nothing,  we  '11  pay  hira  more." 
"  Pardon  me,  monsieur.    When  D'Artagnan  has  once  pledged 
his  word,  he  will  keep  that  word  forever." 
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"  Wliat  do  you  doduoo  from  that  ?  "  said  Fowquet,  uneasily. 

*' Tliat  at  this  very  moment  we  mu.sL  \io  nady  to  parry  a 
terriMe  stroke." 

"  And  how  is  it  to  be  parried  ?  " 

"  Stay—  D'Artapnan  is  now  on  his  way  to  render  the  Kin^j 
an  aeconnt  of  his  mission.'' 

'<  Oil.  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  that." 

"  Why  do  you  say  .so  '.'  " 

"  V'ou  must  have  got  the  start  of  him  considerably,  I 
imagine." 

"  |{y  about  ten  hours.'" 

'•  Well,  ill  ten  hours  —  '" 

Aramis  shook  his  jiale  head. 

"  You  see  yon  cloud  that  sweeps  across  the  heavens,  yon 
swallows  that  cut  the  air  '.'  DWrtagnan  is  tieeter  than  cloud  f)r 
bird,  for  D'Artagnan  is  like  the  wiiul  that  bears  tliem 
onward." 

"  ( )h,  nonsense  I  " 

•'  I  tell  ycjii,  monsieur,  that  there  is  something  superhuman 
about  that  man  ;  he  and  1  are  of  the  same  age,  and  I  have 
known  him  for  thirty-tive  years." 

'•  Well  ? 

"  Well,  pay  attention  to  my  calculation,  monsieur :  I 
despatched  M.  du  Vallon  two  hours  after  midnight ;  M.  du 
Vallon  had  the  start  of  me  by  eight  hours.  When  did  M.  du 
Vallon  arrive  ?  " 

"  Nearly  four  hours  ago." 

"  You  see,  then,  that  1  have  gained  four  hours  upon  him,  and 
yet  I'orthos  is  a  splendid  horseman.  He  left  eight  horses  dead 
on  the  road  —  I  came  on  their  bodies,  one  after  the  other. 
Now,  [  rode  post  for  fifty  leagues  ;  but  I  have  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  any  number  of  disea.ses,  so  that  I  cannot  bear  excessive 
fatigue.  I  was  consequently  compelled  to  dismount  at  Tours. 
Since  then  I  have  rolled  along  in  a  carriage,  more  dead  than 
alive,  flung  now  on  the  sides,  now  on  the  bai-k  of  it,  and 
always  borne  onward  by  four  maddened  horses  in  a  furious 
gallop.  Well,  I  have  arrived,  have  gained  four  hours  on 
Poithos.  But  just  consider  this  :  I)'.\rtagnau  does  not  weigh 
tiiree  hundred  pounds,  like  Foithos ;  D'Artagnan  has  not  the 
gout  and  gravel,  like  me  ;  and  consider  that,  in  fact,  he  is 
more  than  a  horseman,  he  is  a  centaur,  is  D'Artagnan.     Sup- 
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started  for  l'i»:is,  in  sj)itc  of  the  ten  hours"  start  I  liavt;  liatl  of 
liim,  1)  Arta>;nan  will  he  here  two  hours  after  nie."' 

"  Ah,  hut  you  do  not  allow  for  accidents". 

'•  They  never  affect  him." 

'■  But  if  his  liorses  should  break  down  ?  " 

'•  He  can  run  faster  than  a  horse." 

'•  (jood  lieavens  I  wliat  a  man  !" 

'•  .\  man,  indeed  !  a  man  whom  I  love  and  admire.  T  love 
him  because  he  is  good,  great,  and  loyal  ;  I  admire  him  because 
^'c  is  the  highest  exemplar  of  Inunan  capability.  lUit,  though 
loving  and  admiring  him  as  1  do,  I  fear  him,  am  always  on  my 
guard  against  him.  However,  to  coni<-  to  the  point,  monsieur ; 
in  two  hours  D'Artagnan  will  be  lure;  be  beforehand  with 
him,  run  to  the  Louvre,  see  the  King  before  the  King  sees 
i)'.\.rtagnan.'' 

'■  -Vnd  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  King  ? "' 

'•  Nothing  ;  give  him  lielle-Isle.'' 

'•  Oh  :  yi.  d'Herblay,  M.  d'Herblay  !  *  11  our  plans  brought 
to  naught  in  a  moment  I  " 

'■  Where  one  plan  fails,  another  may  siu'ceed.  \'/e  must 
never  despair.      But  go,  monsieur,  go  at  once."' 

'•  And  this  garrison  that  hasbeei.  so  carefully  selected  :  why, 
the  King  will  change  it  immediately  ! "' 

'•  This  garrison  was  the  King's,  monsieur,  when  it  entered 
Belle-Isle.  It  is  yours  now.  and  every  garrison  that  takes  its 
jilace  will  be  yours  a  fortnight  later.  Let  things  gcj  on,  mon- 
sieur. Do  you  think  it  will  be  to  yyur  disadvantage  to  have 
an  entire  army  of  your  own  at  the  end  of  a  year  instead  of 
liaving  only  one  or  two  regiments  ?  T)o  3'ou  not  see  that  the 
garrison  you  fuive  now  will  gain  you  partisans  if  stationed  at 
La  liochelle,  Nantes,  Bordeaux.  Toulouse,  or  wherever  it  ma,y 
be  sent?  (Jo  to  the  King,  monsieur,  go  I  Time  is  passing, 
and  while  we  are  losing  our  time,  DWrtagnan  is  flying  along 
the  highway  like  an  arrow."' 

'•  M.  d"Herblay,  you  know  that  evt-ry  word  of  yours  is  a  germ 
that  bears  fruit  as  soon  as  it  enters  my  mind.  I  will  go  to  the 
Louvre." 

"And  at  once  '.' '' 

".lust  as  soon  as  I  have  changed  my  dress." 

"  Remember  that  jy.Vrtagnan  is  not  obliged  to  pass  by  Saint- 
Mande,  and  will  ride  '.'.ircctly  to  the  Louvre.  That  will  take 
away  an  hour  from  the  two  hours  left  us." 
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"  D'Artagnan  liasn't  my  English  1.  )rses.  I  shall  be  at  the 
Louvre  in  twenty-tive  niiniitos." 

And  witliDUl  losing  a  second  Fouquet  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  put  to.     Araniis  had  barely  time  to  say  to  him  : 

"  Let  your  retiiru  be  as  speedy  as  your  departure;  1  shall 
look  for  it  imi)atiently."' 

Five  minutes  later  Foufpiet  was  flying  toward  Paris.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Aramis  expressed  a  wish  to  be  conducted  to  the 

om  in  which  I'orthos  was  sleeping. 

When  he  reached  the  door  of  Fouquet's  study,  he  was  clasped 
in  the,  arms  of  Pellisson,  who  had  just  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  had  left  his  office  to  meet  him. 

Aramis  responded  to  this  warm  yet  respectful  greeting  with 
the  dignified  amiability  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume.  But, 
suddenly  stopping  (m  the  landing  : 

"  What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  over  yonder  ?"  lie  inquired. 

The  noise  that  came  to  his  ears  was  like  the  hoarse,  deep 
growl  of  a  hungry  tiger  or  an  angry  lion. 

"  Oh,  that  "s  nothing,"'  answered  Pellisson,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  it  ?  " 

'•  It  is  M.  du  Vallon  snoring." 

"  Ah,  I  should  have  known  it.  No  one  else  is  capable  of 
producing  such  a  sound.  Will  you  permit  me,  Pellisson,  to 
find  out  whether  he  wants  for  anything?" 

"  And  will  you  permit  me  to  accompany  you  '.'  " 

"  Of  course  ! " 

Both  of  them  entered  the  apartment. 

Porthos  lay  stretched  on  the  bed ;  his  face  was  violet  rather 
than  red,  his  eyes  swollen,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  The 
roars  that  escai)ed  from  his  deep  chest  shook  the  glass  in  the 
windows.  The  strained  and  bulging  muscles  of  Iiis  face,  his 
hair  matted  with  sweat,  the  energetic  movements  of  his  chin 
and  shoulders,  were  all  calculated  to  arouse  a  certain  degree 
of  admiration  :  there  is  something  almost  divine  in  strength 
when  it  has  reached  to  such  a  degree  as  this. 

His  herculean  legs  and  feet  had  swelled  and  burst  through 
the  leather  of  his  boots,  and  his  enormous  body  had  become  as 
rigid  as  if  it  were  formed  of  stone.  There  was  no  more  motion 
in  Porthos  than  there  is  in  the  granite  giant  that  lies  on  the 
jilain  of  Agrigentum. 

Pellisson  ordered  one  of  the  lackeys  to  cut  his  boots,  for  no 
power  on  earth  would  have  been  able  to  pull  them  off. 
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rour  lackeys  liail  essayed  it  in  vain,  tagging  at  them  as  if 
they  were  capstans. 

Tiie^  had  not  even  awakened  i'orthos. 

They  now  cut  the  leather  off,  strip  by  strip,  and  his  legs 
fell  back  again  on  the  bed.  They  dealt  in  the  same  way  with 
The  rest  of  his  clothing,  carried  him  to  a  bath,  left  him  in  it 
for  a  full  hour,  put  clean  linen  on  iiim,  and  replaced  him  in 
his  bed,  which  ha<l  been  warmed  in  the  meantime.  The  aches 
and  pains  he  must  have  suffered  from  these  operations  might 
have  aroused  a  corjise ;  but  they  diil  not  make  Porthos  open 
an  eye  or  affect  foi  a  second  the  formidable  organ  whigh  was 
the  medium  of  his  snores. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aramis,  whose  tem])erament  was  dry  and 
nervous,  but  whose  courage  was  invincible,  tried  to  defy  weari- 
ness and  to  work  with  (nmrville  and  Pellisson.  He  fainted, 
however,  on  the  chair  upon  whic^h  he  had  persisted  in  remaining. 

He  was  carried  into  the  next  room,  and  after  staying  in 
bed  for  a  while   recovered  his  normal  calm. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


IN    WHICH     FOUQUET    ACTS. 


Meanwhile  M.  Fouquet  was  making  for  the  Louvre  with 
all  the  speed  of  which  his  English  horses  were  capable. 

The  King  was  at  work  with  Colbert. 

All  at  once  the  King  became  jtensive.  The  two  sentences  of 
death  he  had  signed  just  after  ascending  the  throne  sometimes 
came  back  to  his  memory.  They  lookecl  to  him  like  'wo  black 
stains  when  his  eyes  were  open  ;  like  two  bloody  stains  when 
his  eyes  were  shut. 

"  Monsieur,"'  said  he,  "  after  all,  I  am  beginning  to  think 
tliat  the  two  men  you  persuaded  me  to  condemn  were  not  such 
g'-eat  criminals." 

"  Sire,  the  farmers  of  fi\Q  revenue  had  to  be  decimated,  and 
they  were  picked  out  of  the  herd.'' 

''  I'icked  out,  by  whom  ?  " 

'•  V>y  necessity.  Sire,"  answered  Colbert,  f^oldly. 

"  Necessity  !  A  great  word,  that !  "  murmured  the  young 
King. 
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"  A  great  goddess,  Sire." 

"  They  were  devoted  to  the  superintendent,  were  they  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sire;  friends  who  would  liave  given  their  lives  for 
M.  Fouquet." 

"  And  they  have  given  them,  monsieur." 

"  That  is  true,  Sire  ;  but  fortunately  their  lives  have  been 
of  no  use  to  hiiu,  and  that  was  far  from  their  intention." 

"  How  nnu'h  money  did  these  men  ai)proj)riate  ?  " 

"  About  ten  millions,  of  which  six  have  been  eonfisoated." 

"  And  this  money  is  in  ni}  coffers  '.'  "  inquired  the  King  in 
a  tone  that  imi)lie(l  .some  slight  degree  of  disgust. 

"  They  are,  Sire.  However,  this  confiscation,  though  a  men- 
iwe  to  ^^.  Fouquet,  does  not  affect  him." 

'■  What  do  your  words  iuqily,  monsieur  '.'  " 

"  If  M.  Foutjuet  has  raised'  a  band  of  rioters  to  save  his 
friends  from  punishmei't,  he  will  be  sure  to  raise  an  army  when 
the  person  to  be  saved  from  punishment  is  himself." 

The  King  hurled  at  his  confidant  one  of  those  looks  that 
resemble  the  lightning  flashes  of  a  thunder-storm,  one  of  those 
looks  that  lay  bare  the  darkest  secrets  of  the  conscience. 

"  It  surprises  me,"  said  he,  "  that  thinking  as  you  do  of  M. 
Fouquet,  you  have  never  advised  me  how  to  act." 

"  Advised  you  as  to  what.  Sire  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  M.  Colbert,  tell  me,  clearly  and  precisely, 
what  you  think." 

"  Think  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  M.  Fou(iuet's  conduct." 

"  I  think,  Sire,  that  M.  Fouquet,  not  satisfied  with  keeping 
under  his  own  control  the  money  of  the  state  and  thus  despoil- 
ing your  Majesty  of  a  portion  of  your  power,  as  M.  Mazarin 
ilid,  is  also  desirous  of  keeping  under  his  control  all  those 
l)eople  who  are  fond  of  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  ail 
those  who  are  enamored  of  what  idlers  call  poetry  and  states- 
men call  corruption ;  I  think  that  by  keeping  your  Majesty's 
subjects  in  his  pay  he  encroaches  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
I  think  that,  if  this  continue,  he  will  soon  place  your  Majesty 
in  the  rank  of  weak  and  ob.scure  princes." 

"  And  what  name  do  you  give  to  such  projects  as  these,  mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  M.  Fouquet's  projects.  Sire  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  They  are  called  crimes  of  high  treason,  Sire." 
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"  And  what  is  dono  to  criminals  guilty  of  high  treason  ?" 

"They  are  arrested,  tried,  and  punished." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  M.  I'ouquet  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  crime  you  impute  to  him  '.'" 

"  I  will  say  more,  Sire,  I  will  say  that  he  has  already  begun 
to  execute  it."" 

<'  Well,  then,  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,  M.  Colbert." 

"  You  were  saying.  Sire  ?  " 

"Give  me  your  advice." 

"  Pardon  nie,  Sire,  but  before  I  do  so  I  should  wish  to  add 
something   more."' 

"  Whnt  is  it?"' 

"  A  palpable,  evident,  and  material  proof  of  treason." 

"  Well  \' "' 

'•  I  have  just  learned  that  M.  Fouquet  is  fortifying  Belle- 
Lsle."' 

"  Ah  !  you  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  (Juite  sure  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure.  Sire.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  soldiers 
at  Pelle-Isle?" 

'•  No,  mil  foi  I      And  you  '.' " 

"  I  do  not  know,  either.  I  thought  of  asking  your  Majesty, 
therefore,  to  send  some  one  to  Belle-Isle." 

"  Whom  should  I  send  '.'  " 

"  Myself,  if  your  Majesty  is  willing." 

"  And  wliat  would  you  do  at  Belle-Isle  ?  " 

<'  Find  out  whether,  like  the  old  feudal  lords,  M.  Fouquet  has 
been  supplying  his  walls  with  breastworks  and  battlements." 

"  But  what  could  be  his  object  in  doing  so ".'' "' 

"To  defend  himself,  some  day  or  other,  against  his  King." 

"  Why,  if  that  be  the  case,  M.  Colbert,  we  must  do  immedi- 
ately what  you  have  just  mentioned  —  we  must  have  M.  Fou- 
quet arresteil."' 

'•  Impossible ! " 

"  I  thought  I  had  already  told  you  that  those  who  serve  me 
must  never  use  that  word." 

"  Those  who  serve  you  cannot  hinder  il.  Fouquet  from  being 
sujierintendent  general." 

"  What  follows  ?  " 

"  It  follows  that,  on  account  of  that  office,  he  has  the  entire 
parliament  on  his  side,  just  as  he  has  the  entire  army  on  his 
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account  of  his  favors,  and  all  the  nobility  on  account  of  his 
gifts." 

"  So  that  I  am  helpless,  so  far  as  M.  P\ju(|uet  is  concerned  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  helpless.  Sire." 

"  Vou  are  an  unprofitable  adviser,  \I.  (Jolbert." 

"  Oh,  no,  Sire !  for  I  will  do  something  more  than  merely 
]ioint  t)nt  the  danger  to  your  Majesty." 

^  "  Indeed !  Then  please  point  out  a  means  by  which  this 
('olossus  may  be  undermined!"  said  the  King  with  a  bitter 
laugh. 

"Money  has  made  him  great;  let  ni(mey  destroy  him. 
Sire."  •'  ' 

"You  mean  1  ought  to  deprive  him  of  his  office?  " 

"  That  would  be  a  bad  way  of  acting." 

"  Then  show  me  a  good  one." 

"  Ruin  him,  ruin  him,  Sire,  [  tell  you." 

"  But  how  can  I  do  so  '.'  " 

"Opportunities  will  not  be  wanting,  make  use  of  them." 

"  Mention  some  of  them."' 

"  Well,  here  is  one  of  them.  His  royal  Highness  Monsieur 
is  about  to  marry,  ami  his  wedding  should  be  magnificent.  It 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  asking  M.  Fouquet  for  a  million. 
Surely  M.  Fomiuet,  who  can  pay  out  twenty  thousand  livres 
where  only  five  thousand  were  asked  for,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  complying  with  your  Majesty's  recjuest." 

"  Very  good,  I  will  ask  for  it." 

"If  your  Majesty  will  sign  the  order,  I  shall  go  for  the 
money  myself." 

And  Colbert  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before  the  Ki"g  and 
lianded  him  a  i)en. 

At  that  moment  an  usher  half  opened  the  door  and  an- 
noun^'ed  the  supeiintendcnt. 

Louis  turned  j)ale. 

< 'olbert  dropped  the  pen  and  started  back  from  the  King, 
over  whom  he  had,  like  an  angel  of  darkness,  been  spreading 
Ills  black  wings. 

The  superintendent  entered  like  one  of  those  courtiers  who 
can  take  in  a  situation  at  a  single  glance. 

The  present  one  was  iiut  very  encouraging  for  Foiupiet,  how- 
ever conscious  he   might  be  of  his   strength.     Colbert's   little 
black  eyes,  dilated  by  envy,  and  Louis  XIV.'s  large,  limpid 
Vol.  I.  -  35  '■ 
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eves,  inflamed  by  iuif:jer,  gave   liiiu  full  notice  that  lie  was  in 
imaiinent  danirer. 

In  respect  to  court  rumors,  courtiers  may  be  compared  to 
those  old  soldiers  who  can  distinguish,  through  the  whispering 
of  the  wind  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  far-away  echoes 
of  the  tramp  of  armed  men.  can  tell  pretty  closely,  after  listen- 
ing for  a  while,  the  number  of  soldiers  marching,  of  arms  re- 
sounding, of  cannon  rolling. 

FuU(iuet  had  only,  then,  to  question  the  silence  produced  by 
his  appearance  :  it  "was  big  with  threatening  revelations. 

The  King  did  not  utter  a  word  until  the  i;uperintendent  had 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  Some  remnant  of 
his  youthful  bashfulness  held  him  back  for  a  moment. 
Fouquet  boldly  seized  the  opportunity. 

"  Sire,"'  said  he,  "'  I  have  been  impatient  to  see  your 
Majesty." 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Louis. 

<'  To  bring  you  a  piece  of  good  news." 

Colbert,  although  without  Fouquet's  personal  distinction  and 
greatness  of  heart,  resembled  him  in  numy  points.  He  had  the 
same  penetration,  the  same  knowledge  of  men.  but  he  had  also 
a  (piality  which  Fouquet  did  not  [jossess,  and  which  is  in 
itself  a  mighty  force  ;  that  power  of  contraction  which  gives 
the  hypocrite  time  to  reflect  and  gather  himself  together  for  a 
spring. 

He  surmised  that  Fouquet  was  come  to  meet  the  blow  he 
was  about  to  deal  him.     His  eyes  gleamed. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  thi  ■*  news  ?  "  inquired  the  King. 

Fouquet  laid  down  a  roll  of  jjapers  on  the  table. 

••  Will  your  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  cast  your  eyes 
over  this  paper  ?  "  said  he. 

The  King  slowly  unfolded  the  document. 

"  Plans  '.'  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  And  what  plans  are  they  ?  " 

"  The  plans  of  a  new  fortress,  Sire  ?  " 

'•Ah:-'  exclaimed  the  King:  '-so  you  take  an  interest  in 
tactics  and  strategy,  M.  Fou(piet?"' 

"  I  take  an  interest  in  all  that  may  be  useful  to  your  Majesty," 
replied  Fouquet. 

•'  Remarkably    fine  drawings,"    said   the    King,    examining 

them. 
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"\oiir  Majesty,  of  course,  understands  them,"'  returned 
Kouquet,  bending  over  the  paper  :  •'  this  is  the  circle  of  the 
wall,  these  .'>re  the  forts,  and  these  the  outworks." 

'•  And  what  is  this,  monsieur  ?  " 

'•Thit  is  the  sea.'' 

'•'  Thti  sea  all  round  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  8ire." 

"  Then  \/hat  is  the  name  of  the  place  of  which  you  are 
showing  me  the  plan  ?  " 

"  Helle-Isle-en-Mer,  Sire,"  answered  Fou(iuet,  quietly. 

At  this  word,  this  name,  Colbert  started  so  violently  that 
the  King  turned  round  to  enjoin  him  to  be  more  pru<lent. 

But  Fou(]uet  did  not  seem  in  the  least  excited  by  the  move- 
ment made  by  <  'olbert  or  the  gesture  made  by  the  King. 

'•  So,  monsieur,"  continued  Louis,  '*  you  have  caused  Belle- 
Isle  to  be  fortified  '.'  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  and  I  have  brought  the  estimates  and  accounts 
for  your  Majesty's  inspection,"  replied  Foucpiet.  "  I  have 
spent  sixteen  hundred  thousand  livres  on  the  work." 

'•  But  why  have  you  done  so  ?  "'  coldly  inquired  Louis,  who 
had  just  been  prompted  by  a  malignant  glance  of  the  inten- 
dant. 

"  -My  object  can  be  easily  understood,''  a;iswercd  Fouquet. 
'•  Your  Majesty  has  been  on  bad  terms  with  (ireat  Britain." 

"  Yes;  but  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  I  have  be- 
come her  ally." 

•' Lnidoubtedly,  a  m.-nth  ago.  Sire;  but  it  is  nearly  six 
months  since  the  fortifications  of  Belle-Isle  were  begun." 

*'  Then  they  are  useless  now.'" 

"  Fortifications  are  never  u.seless.  Sire.  1  had  fortified 
Belle-Isle  against  Monk  and  Lambert  and  all  those  worthy 
Iratlesmen  of  London  who  were  ]daying  at  being  soldiers.  But 
Belle-Isle  will  also  remain  fortified  against  the  Dutch,  with 
whom  either  your  Majesty  or  the  King  of  England  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  at  war  soon." 

The  King  again  became  silent  and  looked  askance  at  Col- 
bert. 

"  Belle-Isle,  I  think,  belongs  to  you,  M.  Fouquet  ?  "  he  at 
length  added. 

"  Xo,  Sire." 

"  Then  to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  " 

"To  your  Majesty." 
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Colbert  was  as  panic-stricken  as  if  a  jj;ulf  had  opened  at  his 
feet. 

Louis  gave  a  start  of  admiration,  eitlier  for  Fouquet" s  genius 
or  for  his  devotion. 

"  Kxphi'n  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  he. 

"  Nothing  easier.  Sire.  Belle-Lsle  is  one  cf  my  estates.  I 
have  fortillcil  it  at  mj'  own  e.K,i"nse.  15ut  as  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  sul);ect  should  not  make  a  humble 
[iresent  to  liis  sovereign,  I  oJT'er  to  your  Majesty  this  property, 
hoping  that  you  will  let  'iie  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  it.  Kelle- 
Isle,  being  a  fortress,  should  be  occupied  by  the  King.  From 
lieiu;eforth  your  .    ijesty  can  keep  a  garrison  in  it."' 

Colbert  foinid  it  alnu)st  impossible  to  prevent  himself  from 
slipping  on  the  polished  floor;  he  had  to  cling  to  the  colunms 
of  the  wainscoting. 

'•  This  i)roves  that  you  liave  attained  great  skill  in  the  art 
(d'  war,  monsieur,"  said  Louis  XIV. 

"  Sire,  the  initiative  is  not  mine,"  replied  Foucpiet.  "  I 
liave  been  favored  with  suggestions  from  many  officers,  and 
the  plans  themselves  were  drawn  up  by  one  of  jur  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers." 

"  His  name  '.'  " 

^'  M.  du  Vallon."' 

"  M.  du  Vallon?"  repeated  Louis.  '•  I  do  not  know  him. 
It  is  really  annoying,  ,M.  Colbert,  that  I  sliould  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguished  men  who  reflect  honor  on  my 
reign." 

.\nd  while  saying  these  words  he  turned  '..>  liolbert. 

The  unfortunate  intendant  felt  utterly  crushed ;  the  sweat 
rolled  down  his  face,  he  could  not  speak  ;  his  agony  was  inde- 
scribable. 

"  You  will  remember  that  name,"  added  the  King. 

Colbert  bent  low,  paler  than  his  ruttfes  of  Flemish  lace. 

Fouquet  continued : 

"The  masonry  is  of  Roman  cement,  made  for  me  by  archi- 
tects who  followed  the  directions  given  in  works  of  antiquity." 

"  .Vml  the  cannon  ?  "'  inquired  Louis. 

"  Oh,  Sire,  that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  your  Majesty.  It 
woidd  not  be  proper  for  me  to  furnish  my  residence  with  can- 
non unless  your  Majesty  had  told  me  you  considered  that  resi- 
dence to  be  yours." 

Louis  was  beginning  to  waver  irresolutclv  between  the  hatred 
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with  wliicli  tills  powert'iil  nipii  in^jiircd  him  and  the  pity  he 
i'elt  tor  that  otlier  dejected  man  wlio  yet  seemed  but  the  carica- 
ture of  the  peisoii  who  was  audiessiug  him. 

Hut  his  consciousness  of  his  duty  as  i'  king  got  the  better 
(d"  his  feelings  as  a  man. 

He  laid  his  finger  on  the  paper. 

"  The  execution  of  these  plans  must  have  cost  you  a  large 
sum  ot  money,"  said  he. 

"  I  th( night  I  had  the  hcmor  of  mentioning  the  amount  to 
your  Majesty,"  answered  Fou(|uet. 

"  Mention  it  again,  1  have  forgotten  it." 

'•Sixteen  hunilred  thousand  livres." 

'•  Sixteen  hundred  thousand  livres  !  You  must  be  enor- 
mously rich,  M.  iHUKjuet." 

"  It  is  your  Majesty  who  is  rich,"  replied  Fouquet,  "  since 
Belle-Isle  is  now  yours." 

"  Yes,  thanks ;  'but,  however  rich  I  may  be,  M.  Fouquet  —  " 

The  King  paused. 

"  Well,  Sire  ?  "  incpiired  the  superintendent. 

"  I  foresee  that  I  shall  soon  want  money." 

"  You,  Sire  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I." 

"  And  at  what  time  ?  "' 

<' To-morrow,  very  likely." 

"  Would  your  Majesty  do  me  the  honor  to  be  more  explicit  ?  " 

"  My  brother  is  about  to  marry  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land.'" 

"Yes,  Sire?" 

"  Well,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  her  such  a  reception  as  befits 
the  gii^nddaughter  of  Henry  IV." 

<'  Certainly,  Sire." 

"  And  to  do  f.o  needs  money." 
"  Most  undoubtedly." 

"  And  I  shall,  therefore,  require  —  " 

Louis  XIV.  liesitated. 

The  sum  he  was  about  to  ask  was  the  sum  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  refuse  Charles  II.  He  turned  to  Colbert,  wishing 
the  blow  to  come  from  him. 

"  I  shall  require  to-morrow  —  "  he  repeated,  with  his  eyes 
on  Colbert. 

"  A  million,"  said  the  intendant,  bluntly,  delighted  at  having 
an  opportunity  for  retaliation. 
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Fouquet  turned  liis  hack  on  ('()lt)ert,  and  waited  until  the 
Kiiif^  repeated,  or,  rather,  niuiniured  : 

"  A  niillion." 

"Oil,  Sire,"'  answered  the  superintendent,  scornfully,  "only 
a  million  I     \\'hat  fan  your  Majesty  do  with  a  million?" 

•■  Still,  I  think  that—" 

"  Why,  it  is  ahout  the  sum  expended  at  the  wedding  of  a 
petty  (ierman  prin<f." 

"  Monsieur  —  " 

"  Your  Majesty  will  need  two  millions  ai.  the  very  least. 
The  horses  alone  will  run  away  with  five  hundred  thousand 
livres.  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  sending  your  Majesty  sixteen 
hundred  thousaml  livres  this  evening.'' 

"What!"  exelaiiued  the  King, '-sixteen  hundred  thousand 
livres?" 

'•  Excuse  me,  Sire,''  said  Fom'uet,  without  even  noticing 
Colbert,  "  I  am  aware  that  four  hundred  thousand  livres  are 
needed  to  complete  the  sum  I  mentioned.  That  gentleman, 
however,  who  is  one  of  the  intendant:;,"  —  and  he  jiointed  with 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  Colbert,  who  ua.s  livid,  —  '*  lia.s 
nine  hundred  thousand  livres  of  mine  in  his  chests." 

The  King  turned  nmnd  and  stared  at  Colbert. 

"  But —  "  said  the  latter. 

"  That  gentlenuin."  interrupted  Fou(|uet,  still  speaking  at 
Colbert  rather  than  to  him,  ''  received  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  week  ago  ;  he  jiaid  out  a  hundred  thou.sand  f<n-  the 
guards,  seventy-five  thousand  for  the  hospitals,  twenty-five 
thinisand  for  tlie  Swiss,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  for 
provisions,  a  thousand  for  arms,  and  ten  thousand  for  incidental 
exjjenses;  I  am  not  likely  to  be  deceived,  therefore,  in  reckon- 
ing that  nine  hundM'il  tli(msand  livres  arc  still  left." 

Then  turning  to  Colbert  in  the  fashion  in  which  the  imperi- 
ous chief  of  a  department  turns  to  a  subordinate : 

•'  See  to  it,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  tliat  these  nine  hundred 
thousand  livres  are  remitted  to  his  Majesty  this  evening  iu 
gold." 

"  But,"  returned  the  King,  '•  that  will  make  two  and  a  half 
million  of  livres  ?" 

"  Sire,  tlie  additional  half  million  will  serve  as  pocket  money 
for  his  Highness.  You  have  heard  me,  M.  Colbert  ?  This 
evening,  before  eight  o'clock." 

And  after  a  profound  inclination  to  the  King,  the  superiu- 
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tPiideiit  retired  backwards,  never  lionoriiij,'  with  even  a  lix)k 
the  eiivi(jus  man  he  liad  so  completely  taken  down. 

'Jolbert  in  his  liiry  tore  his  lace  rutHes,  and  hit  his  lips  until 
tliey  bled. 

Foiuiuet  had  hardly  reached  the  threshold  when  the  n.sher, 
pushing'  past  him,  cried  : 

"  A  courier  for  his  Majesty  from  Hretagne  I  " 

"  M.  (rilerhlay  was  right,"  murmured  Fouquet,  pulling  out 
his  watch  ;  "  an  hour  and  fifty-tive  minutes  !     It  was  time  !  " 


CHAPTER     LXXVT. 

IN    WHICH     I)'aRTA(JNAX    FINDS    HIS    CAPTAIN's  COM.MISSION. 

The  reader  know.s  already  who  the  person  was  that  the 
usiier  announced  as  "  a  courier  from   Hietagne." 

This  courier  was  easily  recognizable. 

It  was  D'Artagnan  ;  D'Artagnan  with  his  clothes  covered 
with  uust,  his  face  crimson,  his  hair  dripping  with  persj)ira- 
tion,  his  legs  stiff.  It  was  only  by  a  painful  effort  that  he 
succeeded  ill  raising  his  feet  to  each  of  the  steps  that  rang 
with  the  jingling  of  his  bloody  spurs. 

He  perceived  the  superintendent  as  soon  as  he  reiudied  the 
tlireshold.  Fouquet  saluted  with  a  smile  the  man  who,  if  he 
had  arrived  an  hour  sooner,  would  have  been  the  harbin-^'er 
of  his  downfall  or  of  his  death. 

D'Artagnan  found  in  his  -oodness  of  heart  and  in  his  vigor 
of  body  enough  presence  of  mind  to  recall  the  courteous  reccj)- 
tion  he  hatl  met  at  the  hands  of  this  nu'i.  He  therefore 
returned  his  salutation,  moved  thereto  more  by  good  will  and 
compassion  than  by  respect. 

He  felt  on  his  lips  chat  word  w'liich  had  been  so  often 
repeated  to  the  Due  de  (ruise  : 

"  Fly  !  " 

But  the  utterance  of  that  word  would  have  been  the 
betrayal  of  a  cause  ;  to  pronounce  that  word  in  tlie  King's 
cabinet  and  in  an  usher's  presence  would  have  been  to  ruin 
himself  uselessly  without  .saving  anybody. 

Tlierefore  he  contented  himself  with  "^saluting  Fouquet  and 
uassed  him  iii  silence^ 
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At  tins  iMciiiifiit  till'  KiiiL,'  WMS  (listr;i(tf(l  liv  two  ffcliiiijs  : 
;ist()iiishiiH'iit  ;it  Komiucfs  i;ist  wuivs  ;iim1  iilniMin"  ;it  l>'Ar- 
tiiLiiiaii's   ret  mil. 

Altlii.u|,Mi  l)'Arla.i,Mi!Ui  was  not  a  couitifr.  In-;  iiciu'tiatioii 
was  as  sure  ami  swift  as  if  li<'  had  hct'ii  one  Tin'  nioini-nt 
lit-  t'litfiiil  III!'  room.  In-  ri-ail  tin'  ovcrwln'liniiii,'  limnilia- 
lioii  tiiat  was  ."-tanijit'd  on  tin'  ffaturcs  of  Colhcrt.  llct-vcn 
h.-anl   tin-   words   that    wcrf   uttcrt-d   h.v   tin-    Kin;.;: 

"So,  M.  Coilit'rt,  yo,i  had  nine  liiindrfd  thousand  livres  of 
the  siiiK'rinlt'ndcnt's  money  in  your  otfire  '.' " 

Coiljert  was  stitlini,';   he  Imwed,  lint  did  not  answer. 

The  whole  scene  entered  the  mind  of  l)'Artai,'iian  both 
tliroii^'h  his  eyes  and  throni,'h  his  ears. 

Louis  Xl\'''s  tirst  word  to  his  musketeer  was  an  affectionate 
"  (iood-dav,"'  as  if  ho  were  desirous  of  otTering  a  contrast  to 
the  words  he  hail  jnst  sji.  ,<.en. 

His  second  word  was  a  dismissal  for  ( "olhert,  who  passed 
out  of  the  royal  aiiartment,  livid  and  totterint,',  while  D'Ar- 
tau'iiiiii  twisted  the  ends  of  his  mustache. 

"  I  like  to  see  one  of  my  servants  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
order," said  the  King,  admiring  the  martial  stains  upon  the 
clothes  of  his  envoy. 

"  Heallv.  Sire,"' answered  D'Artagnan,  "  I  thought  my  pres- 
ence at  the  Louvre  was  a  matter  of  sufficient  urgency  to 
excuse  me  for  appearing  before  you  in  such  a  conditiou." 

••  Vuu  are  bringing  me  great  news,  thcu,  monsieur  '.' "'  iinpiired 
the  King,  with  a  smile. 

'•  Sire,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Belle-Isle  is 
fortified,  admirably  fortified.  Helle-lsle  has  ■;  double  circuit 
of  walls,  a  citadel'and  two  detached  forts  ;  three  privateers  are 
aiicliered  in  its  harbor,  and  its  coast  batteries  are  only  waiting 
for  their  cannon.'' 

•'  I  know  all  that,  monsieur,"'  replied  tlie  King. 

"  Kh  !  your  Majesty  knows  all  that'.'"'  returned  tlie  amazed 
nuisketeer. 

■'  I    have  the  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  Kelle-Isle,"  said 

the  King. 

''  Vour  Majesty  lias  the  plan  of — " 

'•  Tliere  it  is.'' 

"  It  is.  certainly.  I  saw  a  similar  one  when  I  was  in  the 
island.''  ' 
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"Ah!  I  mulerstand.  I  have  not  l)oeii  the  only  oiip  vour 
Majesty  has  trusted,  and  yon  have  sent  some  one  dse  tliere," 
he  rejoined,  in  a  bitterly  reproachful  tone. 

"  Xow  that  I  know  what  I  know,  what  does  it  matter  how 
I  came  to  know  it '.' '" 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Sire,"  retorted  the  musketeer,  not  making 
the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  his  indignation.  '•  Your  Majesty 
will,  liowever,  be  i)leased  to  permit  nie  to  say  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  your  while  to  make  me  run  sui'h  a  race  and 
risk  breaking  my  neck  a  score  of  times,  and  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  greeting  me  on  my  arrival  with  such  tidings.  Sire, 
when  a  man  is  distrusted,  or  deemed  inefficient,  he  might  not 
to  be  employed." 

And  D'Artagnan,  with  soldier-like  abruptness,  stamjicd  on 
the  floo-,  leaving  behind  him  some  of  the  blood-stained  dust 
from  his  boots. 

The  King  gazed  at  him,  inwardly  enjoying  his  first 
trium])h. 

'•  Monsieur,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  silence,  >>  not  only  is 
Kelle-lslc  well  known  to  me,  but  Helle-Isle  is  mine." 

"  Very  well.  Sire,  ve-y  well  ;  I  know  all  I  want  to  know," 
replied  J)'Artagnaii  ;  "  my  discharge  '.  " 

•'  What  do  you  mean  ?  your  discharge  ?  " 

"  Decidedly.  I  am  too  proud  to  eat  the  King's  bread  without 
earning  it,  or,  rather,  by  earning  it  badly.     Mv  dischari:e.  Sire  " 

"Oh.  indeed!''  b  '         • 

"  My  discharge,  or  else  I  shall  take  it." 

"  You  are  angry,  monsieur  !  " 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  I  wasn't,  monHoiix  /  I  am  in  the 
saddle  thirty-two  liours,  I  gallop  night  and  day,  I  perforin 
prodigies  of  speed,  I  arrive  here  as  stiff  as  a  man  who  had 
l)ecn  hanged,  and  all  to  find  that  another  has  been  here  before 
me:  to  find  that  I  have  made  an  idiot  of  my.self !  My  dis- 
i-harge,  Sire  ! ''  -  ' 

".M.  d'Artagnan,"said  Louis  XIV.,  laving  his  white  hand  on 
the  musketeer's  dusty  arm,  "what  I  have  just  said  to  you  will 
lu  no  way  affect  the  promise  I  made  yoi'i.  A  promise  given 
"Ught  to  be  a  promise  kejit." 

And  the  young  King,  going  straight  to  his  table,  took  a 
Uudod  paper  out  of  a  drawer. 

"This  is  your  commission  as  cajjtain  of  musketeers,  M. 
d'Artagnan,"   said   he;   "you   have   earned    it." 
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D'Artagnan  quickly  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  it  twice. 
He  could  not  believe  bis  eyes. 

"  And  this  coinnnss,  n  is  given  to  you,"  continued  the  King, 
"  not  only  on  account  of  your  journey  to  Belle-Isle,  but  also 
for  your  gallant  exploit  at  the  Place  de  Greve.  There,  too, 
you  did  me  brave  service." 

'•  Ah  !  "  .:xclainied  D'Artagnan,  flushing,  in  spite  of  his  self- 
control  ;  "your  Majesty  is  aware  of  that  also  ?" 
"  Yes."' 

When  the  King  wished  to  sound  the  depths  of  a  conscience. 
Ids  glance  was  piercing  and  his  judgment  infallible. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  and  you  do  not  say  it,"  he 
continued.  "Come,  now,  speak  frankly,  monsieur.  \'ou 
know  I  told  you,  once  for  all,  that  you  might  always  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  me." 

"  Then  Sire,  what  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  I  would  ra  "ler 
be  appointed  captain  of  musketeers  for  charging  at  the  e,ul 
of  mv  company,  or  silcncii\g  a  battery,  or  taking  a  city,  than 
for  causing  two  poor  wretches  to  be  hanged." 
<'  Now,  are  you  really  speaking  tlie  truth  ? '' 
"  And  may  I  ask  your  Majesty  what  reason  have  you  for 
suspecting  me  of  dissimulation  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  I  know  you,  it  is  not  your  nature  to  repent  of 
drawing  your  sword  for  me." 

"  Then  you  are  entirely  nustaken,  Sire.  Yes,  I  do  repent 
of  drawing  my  sword  when  1  see  what  lias  been  the  result 
of  it.  The  poor  men  who  were  put  to  death  were  neither 
your  enemies  nor  mine,  Sire,  and  they  did  not  defend  them- 
selves."' 

The  King  renuiined  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 
"  And  your  comrade,  does  he  share  in  your  repentance,  M. 
d'Artagnan  ?  "' 
"  My  comrade  ?  "" 

"  Yes.     You  were  not  alone,  as  I  have  heard." 
"  Alone  '.'  alone  where  ?  " 
"  At  the  Place  de  CJreve." 

"Oh,  no.  Sire,  no  !  "  answered  D"Artagnan,  reddening  at  the 
thought  that  the  King,  jterluiits,  fancied  he  wished  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  glory  tliat  belonged  to  Raoul  ;  "  no,  mor- 
iliouj-  !  and,  as  your  Majesty  has  just  said,  I  had  a  comrade, 
and  a  first-rate  comrade,  too," 
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"  Yes,  sire,  a  young  man—  I  must  really  offer  you  •  Majesty 
my  compliments  ;  you  are  as  well  informed  of  things  out-of- 
iloors  as  of  things  within.  I  presume  it  is  M.  Colbert  who 
has  brought  all  those  fine  stories  to  the  King  ?  " 

"  AL  Colbert  has  never  spoken  of  you  except  in  the  highest 
terras.  If  he  had  done  otherwise,  he  wov'  1  not  have  met  with 
a  very  pleasant  reception." 

"  Ah  1  that  is  fortunate  !  " 

"  However,  he  also  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  this  young 
man." 

"  And  it  was  but  justice,"  answered  the  musketeer. 

"  In  short,  by  all  accounts  this  young  man  is  a  hero,"  said 
Louis  XIV.,  to  inflame  the  feeling  of  envy  by  which  he 
supposed  D'Artagnau  to  be  actuated. 

'*  Yes,  Sire,  a  hero,"  repeated  D'Artagnau,  enchanted,  on 
his  side,  to  have  a  chance  of  making  Raoul  a  favorite  of  the 
King. 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think— " 

"  Oh,  you  must,  surely,  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yeo,    Sire,  and   have   known   it 
years." 

"  Why,  he  is  scarcely  twenty-five   years 
King. 

"  But  I  have  known  him  since  his  birth,  Sire 
clear." 

"  You  are  willing  to  affirm  it  ?  " 

"  Sire,  the  distrustful  manner  in  which  your  Majesty 
questions  me  is  altogether  foreign  to  your  Majesty's  disposi- 
tion, as  I  have  found  it.  Has  M.  C'olbert,  who  has  given  you 
such  valuable  information  on  other  points,  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  this  young  man  is  the  son  of  my  intimate  friend  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  Vicomte  d^  Bragelonne  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  Sire  ;  and  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne" s  father  is  the 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  who  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  Restor- 
ation of  Charles  II.  Oh,  Bragelonne  belongs  to  a  race  of 
heroes.  Sire." 

"  So  he  is  the  son  of  the  nobleman  sent  to  me,  or,  rather,  to 
M.  de  Mazarin,  by  Charles  11.  to  negotiate  an  alliance  ?  " 

"  He  is.  Sire." 

"  And  you  tell  me  that  this  Comte  de  la  Fere  is  a  very  brave 
man  ?  " 
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••  Siic.  he  i>  ;i  iii;in  wIhi  li;is  liriiwii  hi>  sword  iiioro  times  for 
vom-  roy;il  fiitlicr  tlmn  tlicrc  an'  ;it  inofiit  days  in  tlif;  sarred 
life  of  voiir  Majr>t  \ ." 

It  u-;is  now  the  turn  of  I.ouis  \l\'.  t"  liit-'  liis  li]is. 

••Very  well,  M.  <!' \rta;_'naii.  vrry  well.  And  M.  de  la  Fero 
is  your  friend  '.'  " 

'"'And  has  been  ff)r  forty  years,  Sire.  So  your  Majesty  sees 
I  am  not  speaking'  'jf  thini^s  that  hai)iiened  yesterday."' 

••  Should  you  he  jtleased  to  sre  this  youiif,'  i"'»ii  ?  "' 

'•  Deli-hted,  Sire."" 

The  kin.i;  touched  tlu!  bell.      \\\  usher  appeared. 

'■('all  .M.  de  i'.rai^eloune,""  said  the  Kin<,'. 

••  .Ml :  he  is  iiere.  then  !"  said  l)"Arta,!j;nan. 

••  lie  is  on  Ltuard  to-(lay  in  the  Louvre  with  M.  le  rrince's 
(■omi)anv  of  ,t,'entlenien." 

The  kinn'  had  hardly  Hnished  when  Itaoul  appeared.  As 
so(ju  as  he  perceived  1  >"Arta>,niau  he  smiled  at  liim  with  that 
charming  smile  wiiich  is  only  found  on  th^  b-is  of  youth. 

'•  ('(mie,  eome,'"  said  l)'.Vrta>;nan,  famili  '  the  King  will 

liermit  you  to  embrace  me;  but  tell   his     'J.,,-^ty  you  thank 

him."' 

liaoul  made  such  a  graceful  inclination  to  the  King  thai 
Louis,  whom  superior  (pialities  charmed  so  long  as  they  did 
not  trench  njion  his  own,  was  full  of  admiration  for  such 
beauty,  vigor,  and  modesty. 

"  Monsie\ir,""  said  he.  "  1  have  recpiested  M.  le  Prince  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  vou  up  to  me,  and  have  received  his  answer. 
Von  lielong  to  me  from  to-day.  M.  le  Trince  was  a  good 
juaster,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  by  the  change."" 

'•  Ves,  yes,  Uaoul.  you  need  not  be  uneasy;  the  King  has 
some  good  in  him."'  said  l)"Artagnau,  who  had  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  young  monarch's  character.  an<l  thought  it  safe  to 
tickle  his  vanity,  within  certain  limits,  always  being  careful 
of  the  proprieties,  (jf  course,  and  flattering,  even  when  ajipar- 
ently  bantering. 

••Sire,"  s;uil  Uaoul.  in  the  soft,  melodious  voice  and  with 
the  natural,  easy  elocution  he  had  inherits  from  his  father, 
••it  is  not  simplv  from  to-day  that  I  belong  to  your  Majesty." 

"ft],.  I  am  wi'll  aware  ot  that.'"  returned  the  King.  '•  Vou 
•nc  referring  to  your  exjdoit  at  the   I'lace  de  (ireve.      Indeed, 


that  dav,  monsieur,  you  showed  well  that  you  belonged  to 


me. 
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"  But,  Siro,  I  ;un  not  speakinp:  of  that  day,  eitlior.  It  would 
ill  become  ine  to  allude  to  such  a  paltry  service  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  man  as  M.  d'ArtaRnau.  I  was  referring  to  a  cir- 
cumstance that  created  an  ej)0(di  in  my  life  and  that,  wheu 
I  was  sixteen  years  old,  consecrated  me  to  your  Majesty's 
service.'' 

"  Indeed  !  ''  exclaimed  the  Kinc:.  "  Pray,  what  was  the 
circumstance  of  which  you  speak,  monsieur '.'  '' 

"  It  was  this ;  When  I  was  setting  out  on  my  campaign  with 
i\L  le  I'rince  —  my  tirst  campaign.  Sire  —  the  Comte  de  la 
Fere  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Saint-Denis,  where  the  remains 
of  Louis  XIII.,  resting  on  the  lowest  bench  in  the  crypt  of 
the  royal  basilica,  await  a  successor,  whom  God  will  not  send 
him,  I  pray,  for  long  years.  Then  he  made  me  swear  u\Mm 
the  aslies  of  our  masters  to  serve  royalty  —  royalty  represented 
by  you  and  incarnate  in  you.  Sire — in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  I  took  that  oath,  and  (lod  and  the  dead  were  my  wit- 
nesses. During  ten  years,  Sire,  I  have  not  had  as  many 
opportunities  of  giving  effect  to  it  as  I  desire.l.  But  I  have 
always  been  the  soldier  of  your  ]\Iajesty  and  nothing  else,  and 
when  you  summon  me  to  your  '<ide,  you  do  not  make  me 
change  masters,  you  make  me  change  only  garrisf)nr,." 

Raoul  bowed  when  he  liad  ceased  to  speak. 

Louis  XIV.  seemed  to  listen  as  if  he  were  speaking  still. 

"  Mon/lou.r  /  ''  cried  D'Artagnan,  ''that  was  well  said  1 
Does  not  your  ^Majesty  think  so  ?  A  tine  old  race.  Sire,  a 
great  race  I " 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  King,  who  was  deeply  affected,  but 
who  did  not  venture  to  reveal  his  emotion,  for  it  had  no  other 
cause  than  contact  with  an  eminently  aristocratic  nature,  "yes, 
monsieur,  you  speak  truly  ;  wherever  you  were,  you  belonged 
to  the  King.  But  low  that  you  have  changed  j-our  garrison, 
vou  mav  rest  assured  you  will  find  that  advancement  of  which 
you  are  worthy." 

Raoul  perceived  that  the  King  had  said  all  he  purposed  say- 
'  g  to  him,  and  with  the  consummate  tact  characteristic  of  his 
refined  nature,  he  bowed  and  withdrew. 

''  Have  you  any  other  information  to  give  me  ?  "'  asked  the 
King  when  he  and  D'Artagnan  were  alone. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  and  I  ke[]t  it  for  the  end,  because  it  is  sad  and 
will  put  all  the  courts  in  Europe  in  mourning."' 

"  What  are  vou  about  to  tell  me  ?  " 
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"  Sirp,  when  I  was  passiiif^  tliro\i}:jli  lUois,  a  few  words 
RuiTowfully  filmed  from  the  palace  caiiie  to  my  ears." 

"  In  j^ood  truth,  you  alarm  me,  M.  d'Artagnan.'' 

"Sire,  tliese  words  were  uttered  by  a  huntsman  who  wore 
crape  on  his  arm." 

'•  For  my  unrle,  (laston  d'Orleans,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Sire,  he  has  breathed  his  last  si^^^i." 

"  And  I  was  not  told  !  "  "tied  the  King,  whose  royal  suscep- 
tibility saw  an  insult  in  the  tidings  being  kept  from  him. 

"  oil,  do  not  feel  annoyed.  Sire  1  "  said  D'Artagnan. 
'•Neither  the  couriers  of  Paris  nor  the  couriers  of  any  city  in 
the  world  can  ride  as  fast  as  your  devoted  servant.  The  cour- 
ier from  JUois  will  not  be  here  for  two  hours,  and  he  is  a  good 
horseman,  I  assure  you,  for  I  passed  him  oidy  on  the  other 
side  of  Orleans.'' 

"  My  un'.le  (laston  !  "'  murmured  the  King,  resting  his  head 
on  his'hand  and  summing  up  in  these  three  words  all  that  his 
memory  recalled  of  a  name  that  suggested  so  many  opposite 
feelings. 

"  Well,  well,  Sire,  such  is  life,"  said  D'Artagnan,  philosoph- 
ically, echoing  the  royal  thoughts ;  '•  the  past  is  jiast." 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur,  you  are  right ;  but,  thank  God, 
we  have  the  future,  and  it  shall  be  (mr  endeavor  to  see  that  it 
is  not  a  gloomy  one." 

"  I  place  full  reliance  on  your  Majesty  upon  that  score,'' 
said  the  musketeer,  bowing.     "  And  now  —  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  you  nuist  excuse  me.  I  was  fci-getting 
that  you  have  just  ridden  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues.  Go, 
monsieur.  Take  good  care  of  one  of  my  best  soldiers,  ;:nd  vhen 
you  have  rested,  you  will  come  and  place  yourself  at  my 
orders." 

"  Sire,  absent  or  present,  I  am  so  always." 

And  D'Artagnan  bowed  himself  out. 

Then,  just  as  if  he  had  made  nothing  more  than  a  journey 
from  Fontainebleau,  he  passed  rapidly  across  the  Louvre  in 
»)rder  to  rejoin  Brageloune. 
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A     I.OVEK    AND    A     MISTRKSS. 

WniLE  the  tapers  were  burning  in  tlio  chriteau  of  I'.lois 
around  the  lifeless  body  of  (iaston  d"(>:li''a!is,  that  last  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  past;  while  the  townsmen  were  com  posias,' his 
e])itaph,  an  epitai)h  -which  was  anything  but  a  i)anegyric,  and 
wliile  Madame  his  widow,  forgetting  that  she  had  once  so  loved 
tiie  man  who  lay  there  as  to  abandon  her  father's  palace  for  his 
sake,  was  making  her  petty  calculations  of  self-interest  a.ul 
her  ])etty  saeritices  of  yrulv  within  twenty  stei)s  of  the  funeri.1 
chamber  —  other  interests  and  other  prides  were  in  violent  com- 
motion in  every  corner  of  the  castle  where  a  living  soul  could 
enter. 

Neither  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  bells,  nor  the  drone  of  the 
chanters,  nor  the  glare  of  the  wax-lights  through  the  windows, 
nor  the  preparations  for  the  burial,  were  aide  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  two  persons  stationed  at  a  window  looking  out  on 
the  inside  court,  a  window  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
(piainted  and  which  gave  light  to  a  room  forming  one  of  "the 
little  suites  of  apartments,"  as  they  were  styled. 

A  joyous  sunbeam  —  the  sun  apparently  being  very  little 
disturbed  by  the  loss  which  France  had  just  suffered  —  had 
entered  this  chamber,  carrying  with  it  the  perfumes  of  the 
Howers  below  and  giving  a  touch  of  life  to  the  walls  them- 
selves. 

The  two  persons  who  seemed  so  interested,  not  in  th<?  death 
of  the  duke,  but  in  a  conversation  of  which  that  death  was 
the  origin,  were  a  young  girl  and  a  young  n-an. 

The  latter  individual  was  a  youth  of  some  twenty-five  or 
twenty -six  summers,  with  a  look  that  was  at  one  time  very 
sprightly,  at  another  very  stealthy  ;  he  had  two  immense  eyes 
that  he  could  use  with  great  effect,  was  small  in  stature  and 
brown  in  complexion  ;  his  smile  revealed  a  large  but  well-fvr 
nished  mouth,  and  his  pointed  chin,  which  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
mobility  not  usually  possessed  by  this  portion  of  the  physiog- 
nomy, was  occdsionaily  stretched  out  in  very  amorous  fashion 
toward  his  companion,  who,  we  must  admit,  did  not  draw  back 
as  quickly  as  strict  propriety  had  the  right  to  require. 

As  for  the    voung    girl,  we    have  made   her   acquaintance 
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already,  for  we  saw  her  sonifi  time  agn  at  tlio  same  window  by 
the  li-ht  of  the  same  sun.  There  was  blemled  in  her  nature 
a  sin-ular  mixture  of  archness  and  thoughtfuhiess.  \\  hen  she 
lauf,'hed  slie  was  eharming;  when  she  ;;rew  serious  she  was 
beautiful;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  she  was  channing 
oftener  than  she  was  beautiful. 

These  two  persons  had  seemingly  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  a  quarrel  that  was  partly  sportive  and  partly  grave. 

"  Now,  M.  Malicorne,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  don't  you  think 
it  is  time  to  talk  a  little  sense  ?  " 

"  You  believe  that  that  is  easy,  Aure,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  To  do  what  you  would  like  to  do  when  you  cannot  do 
what  you  can  do  —  "'  ,i,      r-.. 

"  Cajutal  !  there  he  is  again,  making  a  regular  muddle  ot  it 
with  his  phrases." 

"  I  ?  "' 

"  Yes,  you.     A  truce  to  your  attorney's  quibbles,  my  friend." 

"Youdemai.-^  an  impossibility.  Attorney  I  am,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montalais." 

"  And  demoiselle  I  urn,  M.  Malicorne." 

"  Alas !  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  and  the  distance  between  us 
is  so  great  that  you  crush  me  with  it ;  consequently  I  have 
nothing  more  to  sav  to  you." 

"  But  I  am  not  c'rushing  you.  Say  what  you  have  to  say  ; 
speak,  I  insist  upon  it ! " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  must  obey  you." 

«  Upon  my  word  !  how  very  good  of  you  !  " 

"  Monsieur  is  dead." 

"  Ah  :  what  news  you  're  bringing  me  !  And  from  where, 
pray,  have  you  come  with  such  a  wonderful  discovery  ?  " 

"From  Orleans,  mademoiselle." 

"  And  that  is  the  only  news  you  have  brought  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  by  no  means  !  I  also  bring  you  the  intelligence  th  t 
the  Princess  Henrietta  of  England  is  coming  over  to  marry  hia 
Majesty's  brother." 

"  In  good  sooth,  INIalicorne,  you  are  intolerable  with  your 
news  of  the  last  century.  If  you  are  going  to  practise  that 
abominable  habit  of  yours  of  gibing  at  people,  you  '11  soon  find 
yourself  on  the  other  side  of  the  door." 

'•  Oh  ! " 

"  Yes,  for  you  are  really  exasperating." 

ti  Thpre.  there,  '.low. !     Patience,  inademoiselle  ! " 
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"You  think  tliia  sort  of  thing  shows  you  off  to  advantage, 
and  I  know  why.     Begone  !  ' 

"  Ask  ine  a  question  ;  I  will  answer  you  frankly,  in  the 
affirmative,  if  I  can  do  so  truly." 

•'  You  are  well  aware  of  my  anxiety  to  obtain  that  commis- 
sion of  maid  of  honor,  which  I  was  so  silly  as  to  ask  you  to  get 
for  me,  and  yet  you  do  not  use  your  influence  in  my  behalf." 

"  IV" 

Malicorne  half  closed  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and  as- 
sumed his  stealthy  expression. 

"  And  what  influence  can  a  poor  attorney's  clerk  have,  if 
you  please '.'  *' 

"  Your  father  hasn't  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year  for 
nothing,  M.  Malicorne." 

"  Only  a  provincial  income,  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais." 

"  Your  father  is  n't  in  the  secrets  of  M.  le  I'rince  for  nothing." 

"  All  che  advantage  he  derives  from  that  is  to  lend  M.  le 
Prince  money." 

"  In  a  word,  you  are  not  the  craftiest  rogue  in  the  province 
for  nothing." 

"  You  flatter  me." 

"  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  prove  to  you  that  I  have  no  influence,  and  you 
prove  to  me  that  I  have." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  about  my  commission?" 

"  Eh  ?     Your  commission  '.'  " 

"  Am  I  to  have  it,  or  am  I  not  to  have  it  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  it."' 

«  But  when  ?  " 

"  When  vou  like." 

«  Where'is  it,  then  ?  " 

"In  my  pocket."' 

<•  What !  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes.'' 

And  smiling  his  usual  sarcastic  smile,  he  drew  a  paper  from 
hi  5  pcK!ket,  which  Montaiais  pounced  upon  as  if  it  were  a  prey, 
and  read  eagerly. 

The  farther  she  read  the  brighter  her  face  grew. 

"  Malicorne  ! "'  she  cried,  when  she  had  finished,  "you  are 
re-all V  a  good-natured  fellow." 

Vol,  1.  -  3« 
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'<  win   <lii   V'Hi  >;i\   so,  iiiadoiiiiiisf'llt'  '.' 

-  Hcciuiso  V(.u  iiiiiilit  liiivi"  exact. ■(!  laviiH'iit  for  this  commis- 
sion, ami  voii  havt^  not  done  so.  ' 

\n.l  shi'  Inirst  out  lauLjliinf,'.  fxpfctini,'  to  |.ut  tlio  attorneys 
clerk  out  of  eonnteiiiinee.  Mali,  oine,  li<.wever,  sustain^,!  the 
attack  v.iliantly. 

"  I  do  11. )t  midevstand  y.iu,"'  said  ho. 

It  was  ii.)\v  .Montahiis'"  turn  to  feel   juit  out  ..f  .■..untenanee, 

'•  I  have  already  .leclare.l  my  feelinj,'s  in  y.iur  re^,'ard,'"  eon- 
tiiuied  Malicoriie.  "  Vou  tol."l  me  thrice  with  a  lau<,'h  that 
you  di.l  not  love  me  :  you  kisse.l  me  once,  aii.l  with.mt  lau-h- 
'in-.      1  have  reallv  hail  all  that   1  wanted  from  you.'" 

"  .Ml  ■.'■■  sai.l  tlie  hau,i,'lity  and  co.iiiettish  fair  one,  in  a  tone 
that  lietraved  a  sense  .d  wounded  jiri.le. 

••  .\li.  most  uudouhtedly,   niaih'iiioiselle,'"    replied    Malieorne. 

■•Ah!" 

This  monosyllahle  indicated  more  of  anger  than  .)t  the  grat- 
itude the  y.)iuit,'  man  had  a  right  to  expect. 

r>ut  hoonlv  shook  his  head  (piietly. 

"  Listen,  .Montahiis,"  sai.l  he,  careless  as  to  whether  tins 
familiarity  pleased  his  mistress  or  not,  "  we  had  better  not 
(juarrel  over  the  matter."' 

'•  Why  s.)'.'"  . 

'•  r.t^.'ause  I  have  known  you  for  a  year,  ami  during  that 
period  you  woul.l  have  shown  me  the  .lour  a  score  of  times 
had  vou  not  liked  me."' 

'■  Well,  really  !      And  why  should    I    have  shown  y.m   the 

door  ".'  "' 

'•  Because  I  have  been  impertinent  enough  to  provoke  y.ni 

to  do  so.'"  .^ 

"  Oh  1  there  's  no  .l.niht  about  that,  at  least. 
"  Vou  see.  then.  I  have  f.irced  yon   to  confess  you  like  me," 
"  M.  Malieorne  !  "' 
'•  Don't  get  angry.     If  you  have  kept  me,  you  have  a  reason 

for  it."'  ,  , ,.        •    ] 

"  At  least  1   have  n't  d.)ne  so  because   I   love  y.>u  .       eried 

Montalais. 

'•Cranted.  I  will  even  go  further  and  say  that  at  this 
moment  you  detest  me,'" 

"  Oh  :  you  never  said  anything  truer,"" 
Capital  !  for  1,  on  mv  side,  detest  you  also." 

..^....>.,.K..,.  fUof  !  " 


^Vil  ,  i    »i   III;'."  *.  ,xi : 
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"Do  .so.  Vou  think  ine  roii^h  and  stiipKi.  I,  on  th«  other 
hantl,  tind  you  with  a  harsh  voice  and  a  face  distorted  by 
an^'er.  At  the  i)rosent  moment  you  woidd  rather  Hin^,'  yourselt' 
out  of  tlie  window  tliau  allow  me  to  kiss  tlie  tip  of  your  fin^jer, 
while  I'd  sooner  leap  from  the  tnp  of  yonder  turret  than 
toucii  the  hem  of  your  gown.  I?ut  in  Jive  minutes  you  will  love 
me,  and  1  shall  adore  you.     <  )h  !  there  "s  not  a  doubt  of  it !  " 

"  I  doubt  it  very  much.' 

"  And  1  am  rcaily  to  swear  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

"  <  'o.xcomb  !  " 

"  .\nd  I  have  not  given  the  true  reason  fur  all  this.  The 
fact  is,  Aure,  you  have  need  of  me,  and  I  have  need  of  you. 
When  you  are  inclined  to  be  merry,  I  make  you  laugh  ;  when 
I  feel  amorously  disposed,  I  sinii)ly  gaze  at  you.  I  have  given 
you  the  commission  of  maid  of  honor  which  you  wished" for; 
you  will  soon  give  me  something  which  I  wish  tor  " 

'•  Who  ?   I  '.'  •• 

'•  ^'es.  you.  Hut  at  the  present  moment  1  assure  you,  .\ure, 
that  I  absolutely  wish  fur  notiiing,  so  you  need  not  lie  uneasy.'" 

''  Vou  are  a  hateful  man,  Malicorne  ;  I  was  going  to  be  in 
such  good  humor  at  getting  this  commission,  and  now  you  throw 
a  damper  on  all  my  pleasure  in  it." 

"  Oh,  there  "s  no  time  lost.  You  will  be  ever  so  glad  about 
it  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Then  go  at  once  — '' 

"  Agreed.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  have  an  advice  to  give 
you."' 

"  About  what  ?  "' 

"  Try  to  recover  your  excellent  temper  ;  you  look  so  ugly 
when  you  pout."' 

"  What  a  coarse  fellow  you  are  ! " 

"  (.)h,  we  may  as  well  tell  each  other  some  home  truths  while 
we  are  about  it." 

•'  0  Malicorne  !  what  a  bad  heart  you  have  !  " 

"  0  Montalais  !  what  an  ungrateful  girl  you  are  I  " 

The  young  man  rested  his  elbow  upon  the  sill  of  the 
window. 

Montalais  took  a  lx)ok  and  opened  it. 

Malicorne  rose,  brushed  his  hat,  and  smoothed  down  his 
black  doublet. 

Montalais,  while  pretending  to  read,  watched  him  out  of  the 
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<'  Good  !  "  she  cried  furiously,  at  last ;  "  now  he  has  taken 
on  his  aits  of  mock  respect.  He  'a  sure  to  be  in  the  dumps  for 
a  full  week  !  " 

'•  For  a  full  fortnight,  mademoiselle,"  answered  Malworne, 
with  a  b()w. 

Montalais  raised  her  little  clinched  fist  over  his  head. 

"  Mooster  :  "  she  cried.     "  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man  !  " 

"  What  would  you  do  to  me'.'" 

'•  Strangle  yo\iI  " 

"Ahlveiy  gooil  indeeil  !  Now  I  see  I  am  beginning  to 
wish  for  souiethiug." 

'•  And  what  do  you  wish  for.  Master  Devil  ?  That  I  should 
lose  my  soul  through   jiure  rage?" 

Malicorne  was  rolling  his  hat  respectfully  between  his 
tiiigers  ;  but  suddenly  he  dropped  it,  seized  the  young  girl  by 
the  shoulders,  drew  her  toward  him,  ami  applied  to  her  lips 
two  other  lips  that  were  very  warm,  considering  how  indiffer- 
ent their  owner  had  preteii(led  to  be. 

Aure  tried  to  cry  out,  but  the  cry  was  smothered  in  a  kiss. 
Nervous  and  angry,  the  young  girl  pushed  Malicorne  back 
against  the  wall. 

"  Nothing  could  be  liner,"  saiil  Malicorne.  ]diilosophically. 
'» That  will  do  me  for  six  weeks.  Adieu,  mademoiselle,  and 
accept  my  very  humble  regards  !  " 

And  he  took  three  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

"  No,  you  shall  not  It„.e  .  .vied  M'.'ii^iJais,  with  an  angry 
stamp.     ''  Remain  where  you  are  ;  I  order  you  to  do  so  1 " 

"  Von  order  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  am  1  not  the  mistress  ?  '' 

"Of  my  heart  and  soul,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Valuable  possessions,  mafoif  The  heart  is  dry  and  the 
soul  is  stupid  I  " 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Montalais.  I  know  you.  You  are 
going  to  be  head  over  ears  in  love  with  your  respectful 
adorer." 

"  Well,   yes !  "    she   answered,  hanging   on    his   neck   with 
childish  innocence  rather  than  with  voluptuous  abandonment, 
''  yes,  I  suppose  I  must  show  juy  gratitude,  after  all." 
"  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  the  commission.     Does  it  not  hold  all  my  future  ?  " 
"  And  all  mine." 
Montalais  stared  at  him. 
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"It  is  riTilly  fr:,;,'htful,"  she  said.  "One  never  can  guess 
when  you  ai«  talking  seriously.'' 

"  I  IK".  :•  was  nime  serious  in  my  life.  I  was  going  to  Paria, 
you  are  going  there,  we  are  both  going  tliere." 

'•  Then  that  was  your  only  motive  lor  remlering  me  the  ser- 
vice you  (li'i  me.     Oli,  you  selfish  man  I" 

"  Hut  how  riiuld  I   helj)  it,  Aure  V  I  cannot  live  away  from 


,'OU. 
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"  Indeed  !     Well,  I  cannot  live   without  yoii,  either, 
you  must  ('(iiifess  that  yon  have  a  very  wnked  heart !  " 

"  Aure,  my  dear  Aure,  be  on  your  guanl.  If  yon  begin 
dealing  in  reproaches,  yi>u  are  aware  of  the  effect  they  alwaya 
jiroduce  ujion  me,  and  I  shall  set  about  adoring  you  immedi- 
ately." 

And  while  uttering  these  words  Malicorne  was  drawing 
the  young  girl  toward  him   for  the  second  time. 

At  that  very  moment  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 

The  young  jieo|ile  were  so  close  together  that  they  would 
have  been  siirprised  in  each  other's  arms  had  not  Montalais 
violently  thrtist  Malicorne  backward.  The  young  man  fell  on 
the  edge  of  the  door,  just  as  it  was  abruptly  opened. 

A  loud  cry,  followed  by  furious  abuse,  immediately  re- 
sounded. 

The  person  who  uttered  the  cry  and  accompanied  it  with 
abusive  language  was  Madame  de  Samt-Remy ;  the  unlucky 
.Malicorne  had  nearly  crushed  her  between  the  wall  and  half- 
o;'en  door. 

"  That  good-for-nothing  again  I  "  cried  the  old  lady.  "  He  's 
always  here  ! " 

"  Ah  !  niadame,"  answered  Malicorne,  respectfully,  "  I  hav« 
not  been  here  for  an  entire  week." 
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IN     WHIf'II    TlIK    KKAI.     IIKIIDINK    Ol'    TIHS    STOKV    ArPEAK3 

AT    LAST. 

Behini)  ]M;iilam<>  de  .Saint-Rt'iny  came  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vallieve. 

She  had  heard  the  fnitlnirst  of  maternal  wrath,  and  since 
she  surmised  its  cause,  slu>  entered  the  room  all  of  a  quiver  and 
perceived  the  unhappy  Malicorne,  a  look  (jf  utter  despair  on  his 
face  which  would  have  excited  the  pity  or  the  laughter  of 
any  one  that  observed  him  coolly. 

He  had  promjitiy  intrenched  himself  behind  a  big  chair,  as 
if  with  the  object 'of  warding  off  the  first  assault  of  the  old 
lady.  He  had  given  up  all  hope  of  doing  so  by  words,  for  her 
voice  was  louder  thi'u  his  and  she  spoke  without  a  pause,  but 
lie  had  some  reliance  on  the  elo(pience  of  his  gestures. 

IVsides.  the  irate  dame  neither  listened  nor  looked  ;  Mali- 
come  had  long  been  one  of  her  pet  antipathies.  Her  rage, 
however,  was  too  great  not  to  overflow  its  limits  and  fall  upon 
his  accomplice. 

.Montalais  had  her  turn. 

"And  as  for  you,  nuulemoiselle,  do  you  really  think  I  am 
not  going  to  inform  Madame  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
apartments  of  her  maids  of  honor '.' '" 

'•  (th  :  mother."' exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  "  for 
j)i,v"s  sake,  spare  —  " 

•"'  Hold  your  tongue,  mademoiselle.  Ho  not  take  the  trouble 
to  intercede  for  such  disrepu^d)le  persons.  That  a  virtuo.is 
"irl  like  von  should  be  expoN^ d  to  siu'h  contaminaaou  is  bad 
enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  but  that  you  shouM  condone  such 
ill  conduct  is  what  I  cannot  jiermit."' 

••  Iteally,"  retorted  Montalais,  stung  to  rebellion  at  last,  "  1 
do  not  kiiow  what  reason  you  have  for  treating  me  iu  this 
fashion.     1  don't  see  that  1  am  doing  any  harm." 

"  And  that  -;c;imp  there  has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good,  L  presume  ?     Eh  !     I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  that 

too  ?"■' 

••  He  has  n't  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  or  evil 
madame.      1  le  comes  to  see  me.  and  that 's  all  there  is  about  it." 

"Oh,  very    well,  very  well,"  answered    Madame  de   Saint 
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Reiny,  "  her  royal  Highness  shall  know  all  alxjut  it ;  she  will 
decide." 

"  At  any  rate.  I  do  not  see  why  M.  Malicorne  should  not 
have  intentions  in  my  regard,  so  long  as  his  intentions  are  lion- 
orable.'" 

'•  Honoial)h'  intentions,  indeed  I  And  with  such  a  face  as 
that!"  cried  Madame  de  Saint-Remy. 

"  In  the  name  of  my  face  I  thank  you,  niadame,"  said  Mali- 
corne. 

■'  Come,  daughter,  come,"  ^fadame  de  Saint-Komy  went  on ; 
••  we  must  inf(jrni  .Madame  that  at  the  veiy  moment  she  is  be- 
wailing tlu'  death  (d'  a  sjiouse,  at  tlu'  v(>ry  moment  we  are  all 
bewailing  the  death  of  a  nuister  in  this  ancient  castle  of  lilois, 
this  abode  of  sorrow,  there  are  people  in  it  who  rejoice  and 
make  merry.'' 

"  Oil !"  exclaimed  the  two  cidprits,  making  the  same  gestvire. 

'•  A  maid  of  honor  !  a  nuxid  of  honor  ! "'  cried  the  old  lady, 
raising  her  hands  to  heaven. 

'•  Well,  theie's  where  you're  mistaken,  madame,"  exclaimed 
ilie  now  thoroughly  incensed  Montalais.  '•  I  am  no  lunger  a 
maid  of  honor,  or,  at  least,  1  "m  not  Madame's." 

"  So  you  have  given  in  your  resignation,  mademoiselle  ? 
very  well !  I  can  only  congratulate  vdu  cai  your  decision,  and 
I  do  so." 

'•  I  have  not  given  in  my  resignation,  madame;  I  am  simply 
entering  another  i>erson's  service,  that 's  all." 

"  The  service  of  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  or  tradesman '.' '" 
inquired  Madame  de  Saint-ltemy,  scornfully. 

"  You  may  as  well  learn  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  serves  tradesmen's  or  lawyers'  wives,  and  you  may  as  well 
learn  also  that  I  am  about  to  exchange  the  paltry  court  in 
which  you  vegetate  for  a  court  that  is  almost  royal.'' 

'*  Ah,  indeed  I  "  cried  Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "a  royal  court  I  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my 
daughter  ?  " 

Thereupon  she  turned  round  and  endeavored  to  draw 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  away  from  Montalais. 

But  Louise,  instead  of  olieying  her,  stood  looking,  now  at 
'er  mother,  now  at  Aure,  out  cd'  her  beautiful,  interceding  eyes. 

"1  (iid  not  say  a  royd  couit,  madame:  I  said  a  court  that 
v/as  almost  royal,"'  auswe  ed  Montalais,"  for  Madame  Henrietta 
of  England,  who  is  abou  .  to  wed  his  royal  Highness  Monsieur, 
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is    not  a   queen,      liiit   tlie    words    I  used   are   correct,  when 
applied  to  the  court  of  the  King's  sister-in-law." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  on  the  Chateau  of  Blois  it  would 
not  have  stunned  Madame  de  Sainu-Keniy  as  much  as  these 
tidings  did. 

'•What  is  it  you  are  saying  about  Madame  Henrietta?" 
she  stammered. 

"  I  say  that  I  am  going  to  enter  her  service  as  maid  of 
honor.     Now  you  know  what  I  am  saying." 

"  As  maid    of  honor  !  "'  the  mother  and    daughter  cried  in 
unison,  the  one  de;,pairingly,  the  other  joyfully. 
"  Yes,  madame,  as  maid  of  honor." 

The  old  lady  dropped  her  head  on  her  breast,  as  if  the  blow 
had  b.'en  too  nmch  for  her.  But  she  raised  it  again,  and  tired 
a  parting  shot  at  her  enemy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !  We  all  have  heard  of  these  sorts  of 
in'omises^and  of  the  false  hopes  that  follow  them.  Just  at  tlie 
very  moment  when  the  deluded  dupe  is  flattering  herself  with 
their  fultilment,  she  is  surprised  to  discover  that  all  the  tine 
intiuence  upon  which  she  reckoned  has  vanished  into  thin 
air." 

••  Oh,  madame,  my  protector's  influence  is  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  his  promises  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  deeds." 

"  And  would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  you  for  the  name  of  this 
powi    I'ul  ])rotector  ?  " 

"  Oood  lieavens  !  not  at  all.  My  protector  is  the  gentleman 
before  you,"  pointing  to  Malicorne,  who  had  been  most  imper- 
turbably  cool  and  most  comically  dignified  during  the  whole 
dialogue. 

"  The  gentleman  before  me  ?  "'  exclaimed  Madame  de  Saint- 
Icemy,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  *'  the  gentleman  before  me  is 
your  ])rotector  ?     The  man  whose  intiuence  is  so  potent,  whose 
promises  are  as  good  as  deeds,  is  M.  ^Malicorne  ?  "' 
Malicorne  bowed. 

But  Montalais'  sole  response  was  to  take  the  brevet  from  her 
pocket  and  show  it  to  the  old  lady. 
"  Here  is  the  brevet,"  said  she. 

This  was  tiie  tinishing  stroke.  As  soon  as  Madame  de  Saint- 
liemv  had  run  her  eyes  over  this  blessed  parchment,  she  wrung 
her  hands,  an  expression  of  unutterable  envy  and  despair  con- 
tracted her  features,  and  she  had  to  sit  down  to  keep  from 
fainting. 
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Montalais  was  too  good-natured  to  pusli  lier  victory  too  far 
and  crush  a  conquered  enemy,  esitecially  wlien  that  enemy 
was  her  friend's  mother;  she  used  but  did  not  abuse  her 
triumph. 

Malicorne  was  not  so  generous.  He  assumed  the  noblest 
attitudes,  and  sprawled  in  his  armchair  witii  a  familiarity  that 
two  hours  before  would  have  been  visited  with  threats  of  a 
caning. 

"  Maid  of  lionor  to  the  princess  ! '"  repeated  Madame  de 
Saint-Hemy,  still  unconvinced. 

"  Yes,  madame,  and  through  M.  Malicorne's  protection,  as  I 
have  said." 

'•  It 's  incred-ble  : "'  repeated  the  old  lady.  "  Is  it  not  incred- 
ible, Louise '.'  ■' 

Louise  did  not  answer.  Downcast,  dreamy,  almost  grieving, 
slie  heaved  a  sigh,  her  hand  pressed  against  lier  fair  temples. 

"  ]>ut,  monsieur,  how  did  you  manage  to  obtain  such  a  post 
as  this?"'  iiKpiired  :\Iadame  de  Saint-Reu.y,  suddenly. 

"■  By  asking  for  it,  madame." 

"  Asking  whom  '.' "' 

"  Une  of  my  friends." 

"  And  your  friends  are  so  highly  placed  at  court  that  they 
can  offer  you  such  a  proof  of  their  influence  as  this  ?" 

"  Faith,  .so  it  would  seem.'' 

•■  And  might  1  ask  the  name  of  these  friends  '.'  " 

"  I  did  not  say  I  had  friends,  madame ;   I  said  a  friend." 

"  And  the  name  of  this  friend  is  ?  "' 

•'  Festc!  mailame,  you  are  going  too  fast.  When  a  man  has 
such  a  powerful  friend  as  I  have,  he  does  not  haul  him  out  into 
the  light  of  day  and  get  robbed  of  him,  perliaps." 

"  Vou  do  right,  numsieur,  to  conceal  your  friend's  name; 
1  fancy  you  woulil  find  it  rather  hard  to  tell  it."' 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Montalais,  "  if  the  friend  has  no  exist- 
'Mice.  the  brevet  has,  and  that  settles  the  question."' 

'•  Then  I  am  to  believe,"  observed  Madame  de  Saint-Remy, 
with  the  gracious  smile  of  a  cat  that  is  on  the  point  of  scratch- 
ing, "  that  when  I  found  tliis  gentleman  in  your  apartments " 

"Well?"  ^ 

"  He  was  bringing  you  your  brevet  ?  " 

"  Madame,  your  surmise  is  correct." 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  his  presence  here  is  quite  proper." 

"  I  think  so,  madame." 
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"  And  it  would  seem   I   did  \^ 
oiselle  ?  " 

*'  You  did  very  wrong,  madam.'.     I->:it  I  am  so  accustomed 
to  your  reproaches  that  I  forgive  yo\i." 

'''  In    that    case    vve  hail    better   bo    off.     We   have    nothing 
further  to  do  here.      Are  you  coming,   Louise?"' 

"Madame!''    returned    Louise,  with    a    start.     >' You  were 

saving  — ""  .      „  „ 

""  And  you.  ajiparently,  were  not  listening,  my  dear  child  ? 

"  No,  nuidame,  1  was  thinking."' 

"  Of  what '.' "' 

''  Of  a  thousand  things." 

"  You,  at  least,  do  not  Iwar  me  a  grudge,  Louise  ?  "  cried 
?vIoutalais,  s(iueezing  her  hand. 

•'  Why  should  I,  my  dear  A\ire  '.'  "  answered  tlie  young  girl, 
in  a  voice  as  sweet  as  music. 

"  Upon  my  wu'd.  even  if  the  ]>oor  cliild  did  feel  a  little  ill- 
will  toward  you,"  retorted  ^Lulamc  de  Saint-Remy,  '-there 
would  be  nothing  very  wonderful  in   it."" 

'•  And  why,  in  (r()d"s  name,  should  she  bear  me  ill--.vill  ?  " 

'>  It  seems"  to  me  that  she  is  of  (juite  as  good  a  family  as  you 
are,  and  (piitc  as  pretty  also."' 

"  Mother  I'"  exclaimed  Louise. 

"  A  hundred  times  prettier,  madame.  though  not  of  a  better 
family.  P>nt  all  this  does  not  tell  me  why  LouLse  should  bear 
me  ill-will."" 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  will  be  very  pleasant  for  her 
to   be    buried    alive    here  in  Blois  while  you   are  shining  at 

Paris  ?  "' 

<'  But,  madame,  I  am  not  the  person  who  prevents  Louise 
from  following  me  to  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  her  presence 
there  would  nuike  me  very  hap])y." 

'•  But  it  would  seem  that  M.  Malicorne  is  all-powerful  at 
court  —  " 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  worse,  madame,"  returned  Malicorne, 
"  every  one  for  himself  in  this  miserable  world." 

"  Malicorne  !  '"  cried  Montalais. 

Then  stooping  down  and  whisjiering  to  the  young  man  : 

"  Keep  Madame  de  Saiut-Picmy  occupied,  either  by  arguing 
or  making  up  with  her.     1  want  to  talk  with  Louise." 

And  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  rewarded  him  for  his 
future  obedience. 
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Miilicornp,  Krnmbliuj,'  ami  icliictaiit,  drew  iioar  .Madanip  dp 
Saiut-Remy,  and  >r()nta!ais.  tlirowin^'  lier  arrns  about  hor 
friend's  neck,  said  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Is  it  true  you  will  h)vp 
iiie  no  longer  heeauso  I  am  going  to  'shine,"  as"  vour  mother 
says  ?  " 

"Oh!  no,'"  answered  the  young  gjrl,  with  difficulty  keeping 
'oack  the  tears ;  "  on  tiie  contrary,  I  am  happy  in  your  hap- 
]iiiiess.'' 

"  Happy  :  why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  weep  '. "' 

'■  And  does  one  never  weep  except  from  envy  .' " 

••  Ah  !  T  understand.  I  am  going  to  Paris,  and  that  word 
'  Paris  '  recalled  the  memorv  of  a  certain  cavalier."' 

'•  Aure :  " 

"Of  a  certain  .avalicr  who  once  dwelt  in  I'.lois  and  now 
dwells  in  Paris." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  ails  me.  1  feel  as  if  I  were 
choking." 

"  Well,  weep,  since  you  cannot  smile  on  me."" 

Louise  raised  her  sweet  face ;  the  tears  that  coursed  down 
lier  cheeks  one  after  the  other,  shone  like  diamonds. 

"  Come,  now,  confess,"'  added  Montalais. 

•'  Confess  what '.' "" 

'•  The  cause  of  these  tears ;  no  one  weeps  without  cause  ;  I 
am  your  friend  ;  all  that  you  wish  me  to  do,  I  will  do ;  Mali^ 
■  orne  is  more  jjowerful  than  peoj)le  think,  take  my  word  for 
it !     Do  you  wish  to  come  to  Paris  ?  " 

Louise  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  You  don't  answer." 

"  What  am  I  to  answer '.' "' 

"  Yes  or  no  ;  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  I  fancy." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  very  fortunate.  Montalais  !  " 
AVell  and  good.     That  means  you  would  '.Ike  to  be  iu  my 


ilace. 


Louise  was  silent. 

"You  obstinate  little  creature!  '  exclaimed  Montalais. 
••  Who  ever  heard  of  a  friend  keeping  a  secret  from  a  friend  ! 
<'ome,  confess  you  want  to  go  to  I'aris  ;  confess  that  you  are 
•lying  to  see  Kaoul  !  " 

"  I  cannot  confess  to  such  a  thing  as  that." 

"  And  you  are  wrong." 

"  Why  ?  " 
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"  Because  —  do  yon  see  this  brevel-  ?  " 

"  Of  coursb  1  see  it."' 

"  Well,  I  can  i,'et  anotiier  like  it  for  ytm." 

"  Throiifj;h  whom  '.'  " 

"  Malicunie."  . 

'•  Aure,  are  you  telling  me   the    truth  ?     Is   such   a  thing 

possible  ?  "  ,,,11 

'•  Undonbteiily.     Malicorne  is  here,  and  what  he  has  done 

for  me  he  must  do  for  you."' 

Malicorne  had  heard  his  name  mentioned  twice,  lie  was 
delii,'htcd  at  having  a  chance  of  breaking  off  from  Madame  de 
Saint-Remv,  and  he  turned  round. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mademoiselle  ?  '" 

•M'ome  here,  Malicorne,'"  said  Muiitalais,  with  an  imperious 

gesture. 

Malicorne  obeyed. 

"A  brevet  like  this  one,"'  ordered  Montalais. 

"  What  do  von  mean  ".' "' 

"  A  brevet  like  this  one.     Is  not  that  plain  enough  ? 

"  But  —  "' 

><  I  must  have  it." 

"  Oho !  you  must  have  it  ?  " 

'<  Yes."  .  ,  ^      . 

"  It  is  impossible,  M.  Aialicorne,  is  it  not?     said  Louise. 

"  Upon  iny  word,  mademoiselle,  if  it  is  for  you  —  " 

'<  Yes,  M.  Malicorne,  it  would  be  for  me." 

«  And  if  T^Iademoiselle  de  Montalais  re<piested  it  as  well  as 

you  — "  ^      . 

"Mademoiselle    de    Montalais  does  not   ->^i\\w^t,  she    com- 
mands." , 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  we  must  endeavor  to  obey   you,  martem- 

oiselle."  .  ,, 

"  And  you  will  see  to  it  that  she  is  appointed  . 

"I  shall  try."'  .       ,     ,     ^^  n-  ii 

"  None  of  your  evasive  answers.     Louise  de  la  Vallierewiu 
be  maid  of  honor  to  Madame  Henrietta  inside  of  a  week." 
"  You  are  going  pretty  quick,  are  n't  you '.'  " 
"  Inside  of  a  week,  or  —  " 
"  Or  ? '' 
"  You  '11  take  back  your  brevet,  M.  Malicorne  ;  I   shall  not 

abandon  my  frienil." 

■xn  >1  ffirl      T    nil  1  C<1 
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"  Very  well,  keep  your  brevet,"  said  Malicorne,  "  Madem- 
oiselle de  la  Valliere  will  he  maid  of  honor." 

"  Can  it  he  true  '.' ""  cried  Louise. 

"  It  is  quite  certain.'' 

"  And  I  may  hope  to  go  to  I'aris  ?  " 

"  You  may  he  .sure  of  it.'' 

"  Oh  !  M.  Malicorne,  how  hapjty  you  have  jnade  me,  and  how 
grateful  I  am  '.  "'  cried  the  young  girl,  clasjiin^  her  hands  and 
bounding  with  joy. 

"  What  a  little  dissembler  you  are !  "  said  Moiitalais. 
'•  Now  try  to  make  us  believe  vou  are  not  in  love  with 
Raoul  :  " 

Louise  blu.shed  like  a  rose  in  June.  Hut  instead  of  answer- 
ing she  went  and  kissed  her  mother. 

"  M.  Malicorne  must  be  a  {)rince  in  disguise,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  '•  he  can  do  everything.'" 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  maid  of  lionor,  madame  '.'  "  he  asked 
Madame  de  .Saint-Kemy.  "  While  I  am  about  it  I  might  as 
well  get  everybody  appointed." 

And  lie  passed  out,  leaving  the  poor  lady  "  unshod,"  as 
Tallemant  des  Reaux  would  say. 

"Well,"  muttered  Malicorne  on  his  way  downstairs,  "  this 
is  going  to  cost  me  another  bill  of  a  thousand  livres;  but  it 
can't  be  helped  ;  my  friend  Manicamp  does  n't  do  sometliing  for 
nothing." 


CHAPTER   LXXIX. 


MALICOHXK    AXI>    MANICAMP. 

The  introduction  of  these  two  fresh  characters  into  this 
history  of  ours,  and  the  mysterious  atlinity  of  their  names  and 
sentiments,  deserve  some  attention  from  both  the  author  and 
tlie  reader. 

We  are  going,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  jiarticulars  anent  the 
lives  of  M.  Malicorne  and  M.  de  Manicamp. 

Malicorne,  as  we  know  already,  had  travelled  to  Orleans  in 
.search  of  the  brevet  for  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  the  arrival 
"f  which  had  created  such  a  lively  sensation  in  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  chateau  at  Blois. 
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Up  (li.l   so  hocauso   M.  do  Manioamp  happened  f.    bo  thru 

rosHlin^'  in  Orloans.      A  sin;.n.lar  por.sona;4o,  if  ever  there  wero 

mo      as  tins  M.  de  Manieainp  ;  a  youtl.  c.f  a  good  .lea    nt  elev- 

::;;^   hut  always  short  of  ..ash,  always  hard  up.  although  ho 

.lipped  at  will  into  the  purse  of  the  ( 'oint  ^  d.  (.uuhe,  oue  of 

the  host  supplied  purses  of  the  ])eriod. 

Th.  roasln.  of  this  was  that  M.  do  Manu-an.p  -  the  son  of  ^ 
p„vertv-strieko,>  squ.re,  a  vassal  of  the  (hauunonts  -had  heeu 
Co  n  ufs  playmate  ui  l.oyhoo.l.  Another  reason  was  that 
M  de  Manicamp  was  in,on,ous  enough  to  sucreed  in  ema- 
;„.   an    ineonie    for  hin.self    ,n    the    opulent    tannly    of    the 

"'Froin'his  ehihlhood  ho  had.  with  a  spir.t  of  oaleulati<.n  very 
unusual  at  his  time  of  life,  lent  his  nan.e  and  Ins  'vss,s  anee  t., 
the  follies  of  the  voun^'  n..blon.an.  Did  Ins  eou.rade  steal 
.it  inton.led  for  Madan,e  la  Mareehalo's  spoe.al  '^-'l-'t- -J- 
or  break  a  nnrror.  or  kn-n^k  the  oye  out  ot  a  do^^  Do  Ma  n- 
'Lnp  at  on<.e  deelare.l  hhnself  the  eulpnt  an-l  reeen-ed  ho 
Ih."  pun,shn,ent,  not  rendered  the  milder  because  the  v.etnu 
of  it  liai>pened  to  be  innocent. 

But  his  self-denial  was  well  paid  for.  Instead  of  we.nr,ncc 
the  shabbv  (d..thes  to  whi.h  his  paternal  fortune  entulc.l  hnu. 
he  was  enabled  to  .Iress  as  showily  and  as  fashionably  as  a 
vouns  lord  with  an  income  of  fifty  thousan.l  livres 
^  Yet  he  was  n^'ithor  mean  m  character  nor  humble  m  spirit 
No,  he  was  simply  a  philos..plier,  or,  rather  he  -^^  ^^ 
with  the  inditTerenco,  ap.athy,  imagination  of  the  man  w  no  h.a., 
lost  the  feelings  of  his  caste.  His  only  a-b^.jn  now  ^v.Js  t 
spend  money,  l^ut  in  tins  respect  our  worthv  M.  -le  Mam 
camp  was  a  bottomless  gulf.  ,    ,     , ,      ^     ,  > 

■cnilarlv  every  three  or  four  years  he  drained  the  (  omte  no 
(Quiche,  and  when  the  (N.n.te  do  (Cliche  was  thorough  ydrai^a. 
and  had  turned  his  p..ckots  and  his  purse  inside  out  ^H'i"  ^  h  m 
•leclarm-  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapse  botoie  the 
r  a  ernafgeiierosity  was  likely  to  fill  the  said  pockets  and  purse, 
De  Manicamp  lost  all  his  energy,  went  to  bed,  stayed  there, 
refused  to  eat,  and  sold  his  splendid  suits,  giving  as  his  reason 
Ihatbeing    contino.l  to  his  bed,  he  had   no  further  use   tor 

*  '  During  this  bodily  and  mental  prostration,  the  Comte  de 
Gui(die's  purse  was  gra.hially  replenished,  an<l  once  replenished, 

vjum.c^i     ,  .:,,„^  1  ...fl, >„■«,!  iuho  that  of  Mameamp, 

it  sooii  lounci  ivii  ^^....^ 
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who  piiirhaspd  new  clotlies,  dressed  in  his  former  fashion,  and 
resumed  tht;  life  he  had  led  before. 

His  mania  I'or  sellin<^  his  clothes  at  a  (juarter  of  the  price 
they  had  cose  liad  rendered  our  hero  celebrated  in  Orleans, 
but  we  should  feel  rather  embarrassed  if  we  were  asked  why 
he  selected  this  ])articular  city  as  his  ])lace  of  peintence. 

The  rakes  of  the  province,  the  dandies  livinj:;  on  an  income 
of  six  hundred  livres  a  year,  shared  among  them  the  relics  of 
his  opulence. 

AmouLj  the  ailniirers  of  Maincamp  and  liis  splendid  habili- 
ments, our  friend  Malicorne  was  (■ons])i(Mious.  He  was  the  sou 
of  a  .syndic  of  the  city,  who  had  often  lent  money  to  M.  de 
(Jonde,  the  latter,  like  all  the  ('onde's,  bein,t,'  out  of  cash. 

Now  M.  Malicorne  was  the  guardian  of  the  paternal  money- 
box. 'I'hat  is  to  say,  in  an  age  when  morals  were  very  free 
and  easy,  he  gained,  by  following  his  father's  examide  and 
lending  money  at  high  interest  for  short  terms,  an  income  of 
eighteen  hundred  livres.  without  reckoning  the  six  hundred 
livres  allowed  him  by  the  syndic's  generosity.  So  that  Mali- 
corne, having  two  thousand  four  hundred  livres  to  scatter, 
squaniler.  and  waste  upon  follies  of  all  sorts,  was  the  prince  of 
good  fellows  in  Orleans. 

15ut  altogether  unlike  Manicamp,  "'alicorne  was  inordi- 
nately andiitious.  Ambition  was  the  mainspring  of  his  love, 
ambition  ])ronipted  his  prodigality,  and  he  woidd  have  been 
ready  to  jjlunge  into  ruin  for  the  sake  of  his  ambition. 

Malicorne  was  determined  to  succeeil  at  any  cost ;  and  so, 
not  counting  the  cost,  he  had  taken  a  mistress  and  a  friend. 

The  mistress,  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  was  cruel  to  him, 
and  refused  him  the  least  favors  of  love  ;  but  she  was  a  girl  of 
noble  birth,  and  that  was  all  Malicorne  wanted. 

The  friend  did  not  return  his  friendship,  but  he  was  the 
favorite  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  who  was  himself  the  favorite  of 
MoTisieur  the  King's  brother,  and  this  was  all  Malicorne  wanted. 

However,  when  he  tolled  up  the  cost  of  these  advantages, 
this  was  what  he  found  : 

Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  cost  him,  in  riVibons,  gloves,  and 
sweets,  a  thousand  livres  a  year. 

Manicamp  cost  him,  in  loans  that  were  never  repaid,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  livres  a  year. 

Clearly,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Malicorne  him- 
self. 
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All  I  yos  ;  \vr  liiul  ffjri^'otton  —  there  \v;is  left  the  paternal 
iniiiifv  -Ixix. 

His  iiu'thml  111  dealing  with  it  was  one  \\\\m  which  he  ob- 
served the  must  iirdfoiiiid  secrecy.  It  <'(iiisiste(l  in  anticipating; 
the  income  given  liim  by  liis  father  by  hult-a-dozen  years,  and 
tiikiii},'  the  amount  due  him  for  that  jicriod  —  some  fifteen 
tlioiisand  livrcs^trom  the  syndic's  cotters,  with  tiie  solemn 
puii)ose,  be  it  understood,  vi  makiii<;  good  the  deficit  whenever 
it  was  in  his  jiower  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  in  his  power  to  do  so  after  he  had  obtained 
some  lucrative  ofHce  in  the  household  of  Monsieur,  and  this 
lK)uschold  was  sure  to  lie  formed  on  Monsieur's  marriage. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  houseliold  must  be  estab- 
lished. An  otlice  in  the  househohl  of  a  jirince  of  the  blood,  ob- 
tained through  the  intiuciice  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  a  friend  as  the  Comtti  de  (iniclie,  W(juld  be  v  li  at  least 
twelve  thousand  livres  a  year,  and,  in  view  of  ^.laiicorne's 
ability  in  increasing  his  income,  the  twelve  thou.sand  livres 
could  easily  be  raised  to  twenty. 

Then  once  inducted  into  this  office,  Malicorne  would  marry 
Mademoiselle  <le  Mcnralais.  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  be- 
longing to  a  family  in  which  the  distaff  confers  nobility, 
■would  iKjt  only  have  a  dowry,  but  wculd  confer  nobility  on 
Malicorne. 

J>ut  since  ^lademoiselle  de  Montalais,  although  an  only 
daughter,  would  not  inherit  a  very  large  fortune  from  her 
lather,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  l)e  connected  with 
some  great  princess  as  freehanded  as  the  widow  of  the  late 
duke   was  niggardly. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  the  husband  sfiould  not  go  one  way 
and  the  wife  go  another,  —  a  sitnatiou  pregnant  with  serious 
inconveniences,  especially  considering  the  character  of  him- 
self and  his  future  spouse,  —  Malicouie  had  come  to  theeonclu- 
siou  that  the  central  point  of  union  between  them  must  be  the 
house  of  Monsieur  the  King's  brother. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  must  be  one  of  Ma<lame's  maids 
f)f  honor  ;  Malicorne  must  be  one  of  Monsieur's  officers. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  only  a  good  head  could  have  originated 
such  a  scheme  ;  it  is  also  easily  seen  that  it  liad  been  skilfully 
put  in  operation  thus  far. 

Malico.'iie  had  asked  Manicarup  to  ask  M.  de  Guiche  for  a 
brevet  of  maid  of  lionor. 
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Tlio  rdiiitp  lit'  (liiicho  li;iil  iisked  tliis  hrovft  of  Monsieur, 
wlio  hail  siL,'iu'il   it   iiiiliositatiiiRly. 

Knt  Malii'onu!"s  main  ulijcct, —  such  an  active  miml  iliil 
imt  limit  its  views  to  the  ]n-"seiit,  hut  stretclieil  out  towant 
tiie  future—  was  this:  to  have  a  youu^,',  pretty,  riever.  in- 
triguinp  woman  closp  to  Mailame  llmrietta,  ami  so  learn  all 
the  feminine  serrets  of  the  youn;,'  hnuseholil,  while  he,  Mali- 
rorne,  throu^'h  the  a^'enry  of  his  friend  Manieamp,  would 
learn  all  the  masiiiline  seirets  of  the  same  household.  Hy 
these  means  he  was  sure  to  attain  to  a  position  that  windd 
he  at  once   speedy   ainl   spleiiiiid. 

Now  Malicorne  was  an  >iL,'ly  name.  He  was  too  clever  to 
hide  from  himself  this  melancholy  fact.  Hut  you  may  i>nr- 
(diase  an  estate  and  he  Malicorne  t/r — somethin;.,'  or  other, 
wliicdi  wo\dd  have  ipiite  a  nohle  sound  to  the  ear.  .\n<l, 
after  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  quite  possihle  to  dis- 
cover a  nohle  ori;.;in  even  for  the  name  of  Malicorne.  iJeallv, 
now,  mij,dit  it  not  i)e  derived  from  an  estate  where  a  hull  with 
two  deadly  horns  had  c:i-,ised  some  ^'reat  calamity  and  hajitized 
the  soil  with  the  hlood  he  had  spilleii'.' 

Certes,  this  yhui  hristled  with  ditticulties;  hut  the  <,M-eatest  of 
all  the  dithcnlties  was  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  lierself. 

Capricious,  fickle,  sly,  !,'iddy.  lit,'ht.  prudish,  a  virgin  aimed 
with  claws,  an  Krii^'one  stained  with  ^,M-apes,  she  sometimes 
overturned,  with  a  sin.L,de  flip  of  her  white  hntj^ers  or  a  sin,t,dc 
putf'  of  her  lani^'hini,'  lips,  the  edifice  it  had  taken  Malicorne 
a  month  to  construct. 

Love  apart,  Malicorne  was  happy.  Ihit  this  love,  which 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  he  was  stoical  enough  to  he  ahle  to 
hide  carefully,  knowing  well  that  if  he  ever  loosened  the  bonds 
that  held  this  female  Proteus  she  would,  like  the  demon  she 
was,  tiing  him  to  the  ground  and  laugh  at  him  hesides. 

(^n  the  other  hand,  though  Montalais  thought  she  did  not 
love  Malicorne,  she  really  loved  him.  He  had  so  often  told 
her  he  did  not  care  for  her  that  at  last  .she  helieved  him,  —  at 
least,  occasionally,  —  and  when  she  did,  she  fancied  she  de- 
tested him.  Then,  when  she  tried  to  regain  her  hold  on 
him  by  coquetry,  Malicorne  became  a  greater  coiiuette  than 
herself. 

lint  what  made  the  tie  between  them  so  indissoluble  was 
the  fact  that  Malicorne  was  always  fairly  brimming  over  with 
news   from  the    court  and   from  the  city,   was    always  briiig- 
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ilij;  willi  liilii  ;i  iifW  f.isliiiiii,  .'i  .itM'rt't  <\y  :\  jiprfillno,  ;iii(I 
lliat  ln'  iifMT  ;i>koil  fnr  a  icinlc/Miiis,  Imt  nn  llic  cniitraiN 
iiiadf  li.T  ^ii|.|>li(att'  liini  t^i  tin-  favuis  lii'  was  liiiriiiiij;  to 
nhtani. 

(  In  till'  nthii-  hauil.  Mniitalais  was  iint  cliaiy  nl  licr  rrnola- 
lioiis.  Slic  iiiadc  Malii'ciini'  a<'i|iiaiiit('il  w  if li  all  that  liapjiciicd 
in  tin'  cliatraii.  Willi  Miinr  ol'  tlic^f  stn?-ics  he  iii  iclc  Maiiicaiii]i 
mar  witli  lair^'hti  r.  .MaiiiraMi|i  attnwanl  iclatcil  tln'in,  dfdws- 
ily.  tn  M.  (Ic  (iuirlic.  ami  M.  ^W  (iiiirlic  idatcd  them  to 
Mmisii'iir. 

Such,  ill  a  IVw  words,  was  the  network  nl  [icttv  interests 
and  jictty  cnnsiiiracifs  that  uiiitrd  I'.lois  to  Orlrans  and  Of- 
It'aiis  to  I'aiis.  ami  which  was  to  end  in  the  latter  city,  where 
|ioor  little  I-a  N'alliere  was  to  ettci  t  so  j^'reat  a  revohitioii,  a 
revolution  she  was  lai  tioni  exjiectnii,'  as  she  returned  j^'aylv 
to  her  apartments,  leaning,'  on  lier  mother's  arm,  unconseions  ot 
the  stranj^e  fate  in  store  for  her. 

As  lor  (ioodman  .Malieorne,  —  ue  are  s|ieakiui,' of  tlie  syiulic 
ot  I  hleans,  —  he  had  no  (dearer  view  of  the  present  tlian  others 
have  (d'  the  future,  and  liad  little  suspicion,  as  ho  took  liis  daily 
walk  on  the  I'iace  Sainte-Catherine.  IVom  three  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  in  his  irray  coat,  cut  after  the  fashion  of  I.oiiis  XIII., 
and  his  (doth  shoes  with  tlieir  l»i,L;  knots  (d'  rdihon.  that  it  was 
lie  wlio  paid  for  all  these  roars  (d'  laui,dit(>r.  all  these  stealtiiy 
kisses,  all  these  w  hisperinLjs,  all  tiiese  ril)l)ons,  and  all  tliese 
liuiiblo  ])rojects  whi(  h  made  a  (diaiii  of  forty-five  lea.mies  be- 
tween tlie  i'ahiis  de  Hlois  and  tlie  l*alais-K(jyal. 
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Mai.icoknk  started,  then,  in  seareh  of  liis  friend  Manioamp, 
as  we  have  related  already,  ami  found  inm  in  his  temporary  re- 
treat at  IViois. 

It  was  just  at  the  moment  when  that  young  nobleman 
was  about  to  sell  the  last  decent  suit  in  his  po.ssession. 
Only  a  fortni^dit  previously  he  had  forced  M.  de  Guiche  to 
iri^e  hi!'.!  ;i.  hiniilred  ijistoles,  munev  th.at  v.';is  ahsolutelv  iieedoii 
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hv  the  roniit  to  onalilo  li.  .1 1<>  mako  a  iirojior  ap]>f>aranr»'  on  tlin 
...'•(•asidii  (.t  .Miidaiiif's  arrival  at  llaM.'.  He  lia'l  ijot.  tluet'. 
.lays  lict'orf,  titty  iiistnl(>s  out  ot  Mali'Mirin',  as  llic  price  of 
Mniitalais'  hrovct. 

Having:,  tlifn-fore.  cxhausti'd  all  Ins  irsourct's.  lie  lii.d  iiotli- 
in;;  liirtlMT  to  li>ok  t'orwanl  to  fxccpt  tlit-  procecils  of  tiif  sale 
of"a  cfitain  tine  uariin'iit,  iiiadf  of  cloth  ami  satin,  and  eiii- 
l.roidett'd  in  K<»l«i..  wl'icii  had  aroused  the  ailmiratiou  of  ttie 
court. 

I'.ut  as  this  was  ,he  ouly  suit  left  hiui.  he  was,  as  we  liavfi 
l)een  olili\'ed  to  (•oufe>,>  to  the  reader.  (•onipello<l  to  take  to  his 
1..mI  before  entering'  into  ne-otialions  for  its  sale.  Tluis.  hein^' 
without  poeket  money,  he  had  to  surrender  his  usual  comforts, 
au.l  devote  to  sleep  the  time  that  had  iieeu  spent  in  l)an([nets, 
'^amiu^'.  and  halls. 

It  has  been  said.  ••  He  who  sleeps  dines  ;'"  hut  it  has  nowhere 
Ween  said.  ••  He  who  sleeps  plays."  or-  He  wh.o  sleeps  dances." 

Manicamp.  forced  hy  sad  necessity  to  give  up  all  thouglits 
of  i.laving  or  dancing,'  lor  at  least  a  fill  week,  was  naturally 
very  sad.  He  was  waiting  for  the  ajiiJearance  of  a  usurer 
when  Malicorne  entered.      .V  cry  of  vexation  escaped  hiin. 

"  What !  ■'  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  wliieli  ciaiiot  he  described, 
'•  so  it  "s  you  again,  luy  good  frientl '.'  " 

••  Humph  !  yo\i  're  woniU>rfidly  polite  1  "  .said  Malicorne. 

"  Ah  :  but  you  see  I  was  expecting  money,  and  instead  of 
money,  it's  you  that  I  see.'" 

"  .\ud  what  if  I  brouglit  you  money,  eh  ?  " 

"Oh,  tliaf  s  a  different  thing.     AVelcome,  my  dear  friend" 

And  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  not  for  Malicorne's  hand,  but 
for  Malicorne"s  purse. 

Malicorne  pretended  to  be  mistaken,  and  gave  him  his  hand. 

'•  Hut  the  nu)ney  ';'  "  inquired  Manicamp. 

'•  My  dear  friend,  if  you  want  to  get  it,  you  must  earn  it." 

••  What  must  1  do  for  it?" 

'■  Earn  it,  jmrhlini  !  " 

"  Karn  it  how  ?  " 

"  Oh.  it's  no  easy  job,  I  can  tell  you." 

•'  Diabli' ! '" 

'•  You  must  get  up  and  go  to  M.  de  (Juiche  at  once." 

•'  I  get  up  '.' "  returned  Manicamp.  stretching  himself  volup- 
tuously under  the  sheets.     •'  Oh,  no  1  not  if  I  know  it ! " 

<'  So  you  have  sold  your  clotlies,  as  usual '.' '" 
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"  \(),  I  liave  still  a  coat,  my  tiiiest,  one,  too.      I  "in  expecting 

a  j)Uichaser." 

'•  Hut  have  yo\i  a  pair  of  breer-hes  '.'  " 

•'  If  you  look  you'll  see  them  on  the  chair  there."' 

'•  Well  then,  since  you  have  your  breeches  and  your  doublet, 

^'ot  into  them  immediately,  have  a  horse  saddled,  and  set  out." 
'•  I  have  n"t  the  slightest  notion  of  it." 


are    von   not   aware   that  M.   de    Guiche   is    at 


"  Why  '.'  ■' 

*•  Mitrliliii 
I'ltampes '.'  " 

'•  No,  1  thought  he  was  at  Paris.  So  much  the  better :  you  '11 
have  a  ride  of  fifteen  leagues  before  you  instead  of  one  of 
thirty." 

"  Vou  are  a  nice  felh  \,  you  are!  If  I  ride  fifteen  leagues 
in  my  doublet,  it  won't  be  fit  to  wear,  and  1  can  sell  it  for  only 
fifteen  pistoles  in  ])lace  of  thirty."' 

"Oh,  sell  it  for  what  you  like,  but  I  must  have  another 
commission  for  .i  maid  of  lionor."' 

"  For  whom  ?     Has  the  Montalais  woman  grown  double  ?  "' 

"  You  rascal !  It 's  you  tliat  are  double.  No  wonder,  after 
swallowing  two  fortunes,  mine  and  the  Comte  de  Gu'''he's." 

"  Don"t  you  think  it  might  be  more  becoming  in  yovi  to  say, 
'  The  ( "onite  de  Guiche"s  and  mine  '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  right,  honor  where  honor  is  due  ;  but  to  come  back 
to  my  brevet."' 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  impossible."' 

"  Prove  that  to  me." 

"  Madame  will  have  only  a  dozen  maids  of  honor.  I  have 
already  obtained  a  favor  for  you  that  was  eagerly  souglit  for 
by  twelve  hundred  women.  To  do  so,  I  had  to  employ  as 
much  diplomacy  —  "' 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  aware  of  all  your  heroic  efforts,  my  dear 
friend.'" 

"  Oh,  I  know  how  to  manage  things,"  said  Manicamp. 

"  You  need  n"t  tell  me  that !  So,  when  I  am  king,  I  promise 
one  thing.'" 

"  What  is  it  ?     To  call  yourself  Malicorue  I.  ?  " 

"  No,  to  make  you  sui)erintendent  of  my  finances.  But  that 
is  not  the  (juestion  at  present." 

"  Unfortunately."' 

'•  The  question  at  present  is  to  get  me  a  second  appointment 
for  a  maid  of  honor." 
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"  My  friend,  if  you  wern  to  promise  me  heaven,  I  would  not 
put  myself  out  for  it  at  the  present  moment." 

Malicorne  made  the  money  in  his  pocket  jingle. 

"  There  are  twenty  pistoles  in  it,"  said  he. 

"  And,  good  heavens  I  what  good  could  twenty  pistoles  do 
me  ?  "  answered  Manicamp. 

"  Eh  !  "  exclainiod  Malicorne,  taken  aback,  "  could  you  not 
add  them  to  the  five  huiidrcd  you  owe  mo  already  '.'" 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Manicamp,  stretching  out  his 
hand  a  second  time.  "  Looking  at  the  luatter  from  that  stand- 
point, I  believe  I  can  accept  them.      Hand  them  over.'' 

•'  What  the  devil,  man !  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  !  If  I  give 
you  the  twenty  pistoles,  am  I  to  have  the  brevet '/  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  ToHlay." 

"  Are  you  not  going  a  little  too  fast,  M.  de  Manicamj)  ? 
Vou  promise  more  than  T  .ik  you.  Thirty  leagues  in  a 
single  day  would  be  too  much,  and  I  should  n't  like  to  kill 
you." 

"  When  I  want  to  oblige  a  friend,  nothing  is  impossible 
for  me." 

"  Why,  you  really  are  a  hero  i  " 

"  Where  are  the  twenty  pistoles  ?  " 

"  Here  they  are,"  returned  Malicorne,  showing  them. 

"Good." 

"  But,  my  dear  M.  de  Manicamp,  they  will  hardly  be  enough 
to  furnish  yo>i  with  post  horses." 

"  Oh,  they  will,  don't  be  alarmed.'' 

"  Excuse  me,  though.  Fifteen  leagues  from  here  to 
P^tampes  —  " 

"  Fourteen." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  Fourteen  leagues  make  seven  posts  ;  twenty 
sous  a  post,  seven  livres  ;  seven  livres  for  the  courier,  fourteen  ; 
the  same  for  returning,  twenty-eight ;  the  same  amount  for  betl 
and  sup])"r ;  so  that  your  kindness  will  cost  you  altogether 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  livres." 

Manicamji  uncoileil  himself  in  the  bed  like  a  serpent,  and, 
fixing  his  big  eyes  on  Malicorne,  said : 

"  You  are  right ,  I  cannot  be  back  before  to-morrow." 

And  he  took  the  twenty  pistoles. 

"  Then  start  at  once." 
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"  As  I  cannot  be  back  lefore  tomorrow,  we  have  plenty  of 
time." 

"  Time  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  having  a  game." 

"  And  with  what  do  you  wish  to  play  ?  ' 

"  Your  twenty  pistoles,  pardieu  !  " 

"  No,  you  always  win  from  me." 

"  Well,  I  "11  wager  them."' 

"  Against  what '.' "' 

"  Against  twenty  pistoles  more." 

"  And  what  is  the  wager  to  be  ?  " 

"  ^Ve  have  agreed  that  it  is  fourteen  leagues  to  itampes  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  fourteen  leagues  back  "r"  " 

"  Yes." 

"  In  all,  twenty-eight  leagues  ?  " 

<'  Of  course." 

"  You  allow  me  fourteen  hours  for  those  twenty-eight 
leagues  ? "' 

"  I  do  so." 

"  And  an  hour  to  find  the  (,'omte  de  Guiche?  " 

«  Willingly." 

"  And  an  hour  to  persuade  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"Sum  total,  sixteen  hours."" 

"  You  count  as  well  as  M.  Colbert." 

-'  Twelve  o"clock,  is  n't  it '.' "' 

«'  Half-past." 

"  Stay,  you  have  an  excellent  watch,  I  tliink." 

"  What  were  you  saying  '.' ""  a«ked  ^lalicorne,  hastily  restor- 
ing his  watch  to  his  fob. 

"  Ah,  true.  I  was  about  to  offer  to  bet  you  the  twenty 
})istole.s  you  lent  me  that  you  should  have  the  Comte  de 
Guiche's  letter  in  —  "' 

"  In  how  mar.y  hours  '  " 

«  Eight."' 

"  Has  your  horse  wings  ?  '" 

"  Thn*-  's  mv  affair.     Are  you  still  willing  to  wager  ?  " 

"  T'  i  ^  am  to  have  the  count's  letter  in  eight  hours,  you 
say  ?  ■ 

"  Yes." 
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"  Signed  ? "' 

"  Yes." 

"  In  my  own  hands  ?  " 

"  In  your  own  hands." 

*•  Agreed  I  I  take  the  bet,''  said  Malicorne,  curious  to  know 
liow  this  vendor  of  clothes  was  going  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

"  The  thing  's  settled,  tlien  ?  " 

"  It 's  settled."' 

"  Hand  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper." 

"  Here  they  are." 

"Ah!" 

Manicamp  rose  with  a  sigh,  and  leaning  on  his  left  elbow, 
wrote,  in  his  best  handwriting,  tht  following  lines: 

"  Order  for  a  place  of  maid  r.f  Jionor  to  Jidda nw,  ic/iich  M. 
de  Guiche  will  undertake  to  uLcain  at  sujht. 

"  1)E   MANICAifP.''' 
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This  painful  task  accomplished,  Manicamp  lay  back  in  bed 
at  his  full  length. 

"  But,"  inquired  Malicorne,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  •' 

'*  It  means  that  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  Comte  de 
Guiche's  letter  for  Monsieur,  I  have  won  my  bet." 

"  How  can  that  be  '.'  " 

"  It 's  self-evident,  so  far  as  I  can  see.     You  take  that  paper." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  set  out  in  my  place." 

"  Ah  ! " 

"  You  ride  like  the  wind." 

"  Good  !  " 

"  In  six  hours  you  are  at  Etampes  ;  in  seven  you  have  the 
count's  letter,  and  I  have  won  my  wager  without  ever  budging 
from  my  bed,  and  that  will  suit  you  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
me,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Manicamp,  you  are  a  great  man ! " 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that." 

"  So  I  start  for  Etampes  ?  "' 

"  At  once." 

"  Find  the  Comte  de  Guiche  with  this  letter  •'  " 

"  He  will  give  you  a  similar  one  for  Monsieur." 
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"  And  then  set  out  for  Paris  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  to  call  on  Monsieur  and  present  him  the  letter." 
"  And  Monsieur  consents  '.'  " 
«  Directly." 

"  And  I  have  my  brevet  ?  " 
"  Beyond  a  doubt." 
«  Ah  :  •' 

"  I  have  treated  you  nicely,  have  n't  I  ?  " 
"  Adorably  I  " 
" Thanks ! " 

"  Then  you  can  do  whatever  you  like   with  the  Comte  de 
Guiche,  my  dear  Manicanip  '.'  " 
'•  Except  turn  hiiu  into  money."' 

"  Diithlr  !  the  exception  is  ainioyinij.     But  say,  if  instead  of 
asking  him  for  money,  you  asked  him  for  something  else  ?  " 
"  For  what?" 
"Oh,  for  something  very  important." 

"  What  do  you  call  important  ?  " 

"  Suppose  one  of  your  friends  wanted  you  to  do  him  a  ser- 
vice ?  " 

"  I  should  n't  do  it." 

"  Selfish  man  I  " 

'•  Or,  at  least,  I   should  ask  him   what   service  he   intended 
doing  me  in  return.'' 

"  Oh,  that  is  natural.     Well,  then  ;  this  friend  is  now  speak- 
ing to  you." 

"  You,  Malicorne  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I." 

"  Indeed  !     Why,  you  must  be  very  rich  ?  " 

"  I  have  still  tifly  pistoles.'' 

"  J\ist  the  sum  I  need.     Where  are  ytmr  fifty  pistoles  ?  " 

"  Here,"  answered  Malicorne,  slaj^ping  his  jiocket. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  tell  me  what  you  want." 

Malicorne  again  took  up  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  presented 
them  to  Manicamp. 

"  Write,''  said  he. 

"  Dictate."' 

"An  order  for  nn  offirr  hi   Moiislfdr'n  hoiisehu/if  —  " 

''  Oh ! "   exclaimed    Manicamp,    raising    the    pen    from    the 
paper,  "  an  office  in  Monsieur's  household    for  fifty  pistoles  ?  ' 

"  You  must  not  have  heard  me  correctly,  my  friend." 

"  Then  what  did  you  say  ?  " 
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"  I  said  fivp  Imrulrecl  pistoles." 
"And  whore  are  they  't  " 
"  Here  they  are." 

Manicainp  devoured   the  roxdeaux  with  his  eyes;  but  this 
time  Malicorne  kept  away  from  him. 

"  Eh  !  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?     Five  hundred  pistoles  !  " 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,  my  dear  fellow;  but  I   am  always  happy 
to  place  my  credit  at  your  disposal ;  dictate." 

Malicorne  continued  : 

"  iyjtiih  mij  friend  the   Comte  de   Quiche  will  obtain  from 
Monsieur  for  my  friend  Malicorne." 

"  I  am  through  witli  it,"  said  Manicamp. 

"  Excuse  me,  you  have  forgotten  to  sign.'' 

"Ah,   yes,    you're    right.      And   now    the    five    hundred 
pistoles." 

"  Here  are  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  But  the  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  ?  " 

■'  You  "11  have  them  when  I  have  my  office." 

Manicamp  made  a  grimace. 

"  In    that   case   hand    me   back  my  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  add  a  couple  of  words." 

"  A  couple  of  words  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  two  words." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  '  In  haste  ! '  " 

Malicorne    returned   the   letter,  and    Manicamp  added    the 
words. 

<'  Nothing  could  be  better,'"  said  Malicorne,  resuming  posses- 
sion of  the  })aper. 

Maiucamp  proceeded  to  count  the  pistoles. 

"  There  are  twenty  wanting,"  said  he. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  The  twenty  I  have  won."' 

"  Won  how  ?  " 

"  When  I  bet  that  you  were  to  have  the  Comte  de  Guiche's 
letter  in  eight  hours." 

"  You  are  right." 

He  handed  over  the  twenty  pistoles. 

AYhereuj)on  Manicamp  took  up  handfuls  of  tJie  pieces  and 
poured  them  down  in  glittering  cascades  on  the  bed. 
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"This  second  post  will  apparently  cost  nic  a  j^ood  .leal  more 
than  the  tirst."  muttered  Malicorae,  as  he  dried  the  paper; 

'*  but  —  '■  _,     .   ,   . 

He  paused,  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  to  Montalais  : 
^^  M.,l,;noU,'lh;   Inform    ,/our  friend    that    /wr  commission 
vil/  soon  rrnrh  h.r  ;  ^Imn  ahout  to  set  out  to  .jet  it  sujned,  when 
[shall  have   ridden    ei.,ht;i-six  le,vjaes  altogether  for  love  o_i 

Then  resuming  his  interrupte.l  sentence,  he  said,  with  liis 

cynical  smile  :  ,,.,<.!     c„„4. 

"  V  post  that  will  cost  me  a  good  deal  more  than  the  hrst , 
but,  if  the  proHt  accruing  from  it  is  not  iuore  than  the  expen- 
diture, ami  if  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  does  not  do  me  more 
se-vice  than  ever  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  has  done  me  — 
well,  my  name  is  not  Malicorue.     Go(jd-bye,  Manieamp. 

And  he  passed  out. 
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CHAPTER   TAXXI. 

THE    rOlTRT-YARI)    OF    THK    HOTEL    GRAMMONT. 

Ox   Malicorne's    arrival    at   Etanipes   he   learned  that   the 
Comte  de  Guiche  had  start.'d  for  Paris.  ,   .     ,  „ 

Malicorne   took  two  hours'  repose  and  prepared  to  follow 

'"ne  arrived  in  the  citv  during  the  night,  put  np  at  a  little 
hotel  where  he  had  beJn  in  the  habit  of  stopping  during  his 
previous  visits  to  the  capital,  and  at  eight  the  next  morning 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Hotel  Grammont.  He  was  just 
in  time.  The  Comte  de  Guiche  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  take  leave  of  Monsieur  on  his  departure  for  Havre,  where 
the  elite  of  the  French  nobility  were  to  welcome  Madame  on 
her  arrival  from  England.  i.   ■   j   • 

Malicorne  gave  the  name  of  Manieamp,  and  was  ushered  in 

immediate]  V.  TT«f„i 

The  Comte  de  (iuiche  was  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel 
Grammont  inspecting  his  horses,  which  his  grooms  and  equer- 
ries were  passing  in  review  before  him.  He  was  staiiding  in 
front  of   his  tradesmen  and  lackeys,  praising  or  hnding  fault 
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with  the  li.rse.s,  Liirncss,  and  pqnipinents  generally  that  were 
liiought  before  him,  when  in  the  midst  of  this  important 
oeoiii»ation  he  heard   Manioami»"s  name  announced. 

••  Manieamp  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Show  him  in,  purhleu  !  show 
him  in.'' 

And  he  advanced  toward  the  gate. 

The  gate  wa.s  half  ojien  and  Malicorne  .slipped  through  it,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  who  saw  a  face  entirely 
unknown  to  him  in  phu'e  of  the  otie  he  expected. 

"  Pardon  me,  AI.  le  Comte,"  said  tlie  intruder,  "  hut  I  think 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  M.  de  Manicamp  ha.s  been  an- 
nounced, and  I  am  only  his  messenger.'' 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  "  returned  the  count,  somewhat  coldly,  "  you 
have  a  message  for  me  ?  "' 

"  A  letter,  M.  le  Comte." 

Malicorne  presented  the  letter,  scrutinizing  the  count's  face 
as  he  ilid  so. 

When  the  latter  read  it,  he  burst  out  laughing. 
'•  What !  another  maid  of  honor '.'  "    he  cried.      ••  Why,  the 
rascal  is  apparently  taking  all  the  maids  of  honor  in  France 
nnder  his  protection  ! " 
IV  alicorne  bowed. 

"  And  why  does  he  not  come  himself?" 
"  He  is  in  bed." 

"  Ah  !  d'm1,Je  !  he  has  no  money,  then  ?  " 
And  De  Guiche  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  But  what  does  he  do  with  his  money  ?  " 
Malicorne  made  a  gesture  which  implied  that  upon  that  sub- 
ject he  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  count. 
^  ';  Why  doesn't  he  make  use  of  his  credit  ?  "  continued  De 
Guiche. 

"  Ah,  with  regard  to  that  I  have  an  idea." 
"  What  is  it ';'  " 

•'Jt  is  that  the  only  one  with  whom  Manicamp  has  credit  is 
yourself,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  Why,  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  Havre,  then  ?  " 
Another  gesture  on  the  part  of  Malicorne. 
"  Hut  he  must  go  !     Everybody  will  be  there." 
"I  hope,   M.    le    Comte,  that  he  will  not   miss  so  fine    an 
occasion." 

"  He  ought  to  be  already  in  Paris." 

"  Oh,  he  will  take  a  short  cut,  and  so  make  \w  for  lost  tiine  " 
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"  And  where  is  he?  " 
'•  At  OrU'ans."' 

■•  Monsieur,"  said  Do  ("Inioh?.  with  alH)w,  "  you  are  evidently 
a  man  of  good  taste."' 

Malicorne  had  on  the  suit  of  Maniranip. 

He  answered,  bowing  in  return  : 

'•  Vou  do  nie  great  honor,  monsieur."' 

"  Whcmi  have  I  t!ie  [deasure  of  addressing  '.'  "' 

'•  My  name  is  Malicorne.  monsieur." 

"M.    de    Malieorne,    what    do   you    tliink    of    these    pistol- 

holsters  ? ''  •         •  u 

Malicorne  was  shrewd  ;  he  understood  the  situation.  He- 
sides,  the  dr  put  before  his  name  raised  him,  for  the  time,  to 
the  level  of  the  man  who  (luestioned  him. 

He  examined  the  liolsters  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and 
said,  without  any  embarrassment : 

"  They  are  somewhat  iieavy,  monsieur. "" 

"You  see,"'  observed  J)e  (luiehe  to  the  saddler,  "this  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  man  of  taste,  declares  your  holsters  heavy  ;  just 
what  I  said  myself  a  while  ago."' 
The  saddler  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

«  Ai'  1  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  horse,  a  i>urchase  1  made 
latelv  ■.'  '"  inquired  De  (iuiche. 

"to  look  at  him,  he  seems  perfect,  M.  le  Comte;  but  my 
opinion  would  have  no  value  unless  L  put  him  through  his 
paces." 

••  Well,  mount  him,  M.  de  Malicorne,  and  take  a  tew  turns 
round  the  riding-school." 

The  court  of  the  hotel  was,  in  fact,  so  arranged  that  it  could 
be  converted  into  a  riding-school  at  a  inoii'ent's  notice,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary. 

Malicorne,  with  entire  self-possession,  arranged  the  bridle 
and  snaffle-reins,  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  mane,  placed  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  First  he  walke.l 
the  horse  around  the  court.  The  second  time  he  made  him 
trot.  The  third  he  i)ut  liini  to  a  gallop.  Then  he  halted  m 
jiresence  of  the  count,  alighted,  and  flung  the  reins  to  a 
groom. 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  "  what  do  you  think  of  him  now,  M. 
de  Malicorne  ?  " 

•'  This  horse,  M.  Ic  Comte.  is  of  the  Mecklenburg  breed.     In 
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ooived  that  lie  was  rising  seven.  It  is  the  proper  age  for 
l)rginning  the  training  of  a  war  horse.  The  forehand  is  light, 
and  we  are  tohl  that  a  horse  which  lioids  its  head  high  nA-er 
tires  the  rider's  iiand.  The  witiiers  are  somewhat  low.  The 
sinking  of  the  hinchjnarters  wonhl  almost  lead  me  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  of  pnre  (Jerman  race,  that  there  was  a  strain 
of  English  blood  in  him.  He  stands  well  on  his  legs,  bnt  he 
trots  high  and  may  r-ut  himself;  a  good  deal  of  eare  "should  be 
given  to  the  shoeing.  Hut  he  is  easily  managed,  and  as  I 
.turned  him  round  ami  round,  I  found  him  ready  to  respond  to 
tlie  slightest  touch." 

••  Voiir  judgment  has  ])roved  admirable,  M.  de  Malicorne," 
replied  the  count.  "  Vou  are  a  connoisseur,  beyond  'a 
doubt."  •' 

Then  inspecting  him  more  closely  : 

'•  That  is  a  remarkably  elegant  dress  you  are  wearing,  M  de 
Mahcorne,"  said  he.  "I  presume  it  was  not  made^'in  the 
province.  They  do  not  cut  clothes  in  that  fashion  at  Tours  or 
<  >rleaiis." 

"  Xo,  monsieur ;  this  was  made  in  Paris." 

"  Yes,  that  is  jilainly  to  be  seen.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  So  Manicamp  wants  to  have  a  second  maid 
o{  honor  ? '' 

"  You  have  read  wliat  he  wrote,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  one  ?  " 

Malicorne  felt  that  his  face  was  flushing. 

"She  is,  in  truth,  a  very  charming  maid  of  honor,"  he 
answered  hurriedly,  "  and  her  name  is  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
talais." 

'■  Aha  !     Y'ou  know  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  my  p'nru'er,  or  very  nearly  so." 

"Oh,   that   is   another   thing.      Allow   me    to   congratulate 

yon,    said  the  count,  upon  whose  lips  a  courtier-like  jest  had 

»>en  flickering.     But  the  title  of  _tiance,;  given  to  Montalais 

i.y  Malicorne   at   once  reminded  him   of  the   respect  due  to 

women. 

"  And  for  whom  is  the  second  brevet  intended  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. "  Is  it  for  Manicamp's  fiancee  ?  In  that  case  I  pity 
her.     Poor  girl,  she  '11  have  but  a  sorry  husband." 

"No,  M.  le  e:omte.  The  second  brevet  is  for  Mademoiselle 
!a  iJaume  le  blanc  de  la  Valliere." 

"  A  stranger  to  me,"  observed  De  Guiche. 
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"  Yt's.  ;v  stran^'Pr  to  you,  moiisifur,'"  sui.l  Miiliconio,  with  an 
.uiswrriii^'  smile. 

"  Vrry   w.'ll.      I  '11   speak  aliout  Iht  to    Monsieur.      I.y  the 

way,  is  she  a  lady  ".'  "' 

'■'  V.-s,  ai.a  lu'lou-iM-  to  a  very  -oo.i  fanuly.  At  present  she 
i^  luaid  of  honor  to  the  Dowa-cr  Duchesse  .rOrU-ans  ' 

"  Ciood  :  Will  you  be  my  compauion  on  my  visit  to  Mon- 
sienr  ?  " 

"  (Jladly,  if  you  confer  such  an  honor  on  ine. 

"  Have  you  your  carria^'e  witii  you  ?  *' 

"No,  I  canu'  on  horsoliack." 

'•  And  ill  such  a  costume  as  that '.' "' 

••  Xo,  monsieur ;  I  ])osted  from  Orh'ans  and  changed  my 
travelling  suit  for  the  one  I  am  wearing,  in  order  to  appear 
before  you."  ,  ,  , 

"  Oh,    yes.      I     remember.     Yon  told    me    you    came    from 

Orleans."  ^   i-c   i    ■..  • 

And.  after  crumi)ling  up  Manicamp's  letter,  he  stuffed  it  in 

his  pocket.  .    ,  .    ,  ,  i. 

»  Monsieur,"  said  Malicorne,  timi.Uy,  '^  1  think  you  have  not 

read  the  whole  of  it." 

'<  Not  read  the  whole  of  it  ?     Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

''  There  were  two  notes  in  tht;  same  envelope.'' 

"  Indeed  I  are  yon  sure  ?  " 

'>  Oh  !  q'.iite  sure." 

"  Well,  let  me  hiok." 

And  he  opened  the  envelope  anew. 

"  Ah,  lint  foi  :  vou  're  right  enough." 
Vnd  he  uiifohled  the  letter  he  had  not  yet  read. 

"  I  susiHvted  as  much  \  "  he  ex.daimed.  "  A  demand  now 
for  an  othce  in  Mon.sLinir's  household!  Why,  this  Manicamp 
is  a  gulf !     The  scamp  must  make  a  business  of  this  sort  of 

thing  1  " 

•■  No,  M.  le  Conite,  he  wishes  to  make  a  gift  of  it." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

••  To  me,  monsieur." 

"  And  why   did  you  not  tell   me  so  at  once,  my  dear  M. 

^lauvaisecorne '.'  " 

'•  Malicorne  !  "  ^   .  ,  •  i,^ 

"  Ah,  excuse  me.  It  is  the  Latin  that  bothers  me,  that  fright- 
ful custom  of  seeing  etymologies  everywhere.  AVhy  the  mis- 
_.v,;„f  .,„f,  vcv.;!!'  i!!"!i  of    family  t-insrht  Latin  ?     Mnla  :  raau- 
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vaiso.  yun   st-o.  (l,,ii'f    yoii  ?      Th.-y  aro   tlio  saiiio.      V.m   will 

t'(>i>,'ive  luf,   M.  (If   Maliconip.   wil'l  you  imt '.' " 

^    '•  I  am  really  dcpply  iniincsspd  hy  your  kindness,  monsieur. 

The  iiioie  reason  why    I  should  say  something  to  vou  on  the 

spot."' 

"  Wliat  is  it,  monsieur  '.'  " 

"  I  am  not  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  T  think  I 
am  not  without  ability,  hut  my  name  is  Malieorne  without  any 
Jtretix." 

'■  Indeed  !"  erie.l  De  (Jui.d.e,  scrutinizing  the  sharp  features 
of  his  (■omi)anion.  ••  Well,  in  any  ease,  monsieur,  you  strike 
me  as  being  a  very  amiable  person.  I  like  yuur  faee,  M. 
.Mahcorne.  Vou  must  have  some  preternaturally  tine  (pialities 
to  have  pleaseil  such  an  egoti.st  as  .Manieamp.  lie  frank,  now. 
Are  you  not  some  saint  or  other  that  has  winged  liis  way  down 
to  our  earth  '.' '' 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  '.'  " 

'■  Morhlrit  !  Klse  he  would  never  liave  done  any  tiling  for  you  ! 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  wished  to  obtain  an  ajipointment 
tor  you  in  the  King's  liousehold  '.'  " 

;•  Excuse  me,  in  .Monsieur's,  besides,  if  I  obtain  this  office, 
It  IS  not  at  liis  hands  I  .shall  obtain  it,  but  at  your.s." 

"  And  then  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  for  nothing  that  he  ia 
interested  in  your  favor  .'  " 

"  M.  le  Coiiite  —  " 

"Hold  on  a  moment  — there  is  a  Malieorne  at  Orleans  — 
I  am  right,  pm-ldfu  .'     And  he  lends  money  to  M.  le  Prince." 

"  I  think  he  is  my  father,  numsieur." 

"  Ah.  I  have  it !  So  M.  le  Prince  has  got  hold  of  the  fathe* 
and  that  voracious  glutton  of  a  Manicamp  has  got  hold  of  the 
son.  He  on  your  guard,  monsieur.  T  know  him.  He  '11  pick 
your  very  bones.  monHrii  !  " 

"  Hut  the  diftereiice  between  me  and  mv  father,  monsieur, 
IS  that  1  lead  without  interest,"  said  Malic(u-ne,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  knew  well  you  were  a  saint  or  the  next  best  thing  to  it, 
31.  Malieorne.  You  shall  have  your  appointment,  or  my  name  's 
lint  l)e  (Juiche."' 

'•  ( >h  !  how  can  I  ever  sliow  my  gratitude,  monsieur  !  "  ex- 
claimed ;\ralicorne  in  a  tr.ans])ort. 

•M'oine,  M.  Malieorne,  let  us  go  to  the  prince,  let  us  go  to 
the  prince." 
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Ami  n<'  <iiii<lic  w-'Mit  til  llic  L,'attMii;ikiii;^'  a  si-ii  tn  Malicnm? 
t"  t'dllow  liiiu. 

Milt  just  iis  thi'v  wfic  ulidut  t(i  |iass  i  liiniii,'li  it.  a  yoiiiii,'  man 
api'iaicd  oil  tlic  otlicr  sidr  nf  the  t liicslinlii.  Hf  was  about 
twfiitv-i'oiir  or  t wf'iity-tivc  \t'ai>  olil,  uitli  a  [lali;  tacc,  thin 
lips.   siiaik]i'>tj  i'\t's.   hrowii    liair  ami   cyfhrows. 

••Is  that  you/  ( Jood-ilay."'  said  he,  almost  piishiiij,'  l>o 
(tiiicho   ha<  k   into  the  coiiit-yai-d. 

••Ahl  you  here.  Di;  Wardcs '.'  i'.ooti-d.  spuirt'il.  and  with 
wliip  ill   hand,  too  I  " 

"The  costunu'.  naturally,  of  a  man  starlint,'  for  Havre. 
Tlu're   will   he   nobody   in    I'aris  to-morrow." 

.\nd  the  iK'wconii'r  bowed  to  Malieorne.  who  in  his  rich 
habiliments   looked   like  a   i>riiiee. 

■•  M.  .Malieorne,"  said  i»e  (ieiche  to  liis  friend,  who  bowed 
a  second  time. 

Malieorne  inclined  in  his  turn. 

"  I  say,  I>e  Wardes."  said  the  eonnt,  "you  are  up  to  this 
sort  of  thini,'s.  Will  you  tell  us  what  offices  are  to  be  filled  at 
court,  or,  rather,  in  .Monsieur's  household  ?  '' 

'•  In  .>Ionsieur"s  household'.'"  said  I)e  Wardes,  throwing'  his 
head  back  with  an  air  (d"  meditation.  ••  Let  me  see — I  think 
the  i)ost  of  ^^raiid  eipienv  is  vacant." 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  Malieorne.  "there's  no  use  talking  of 
sneh  a  ])ositioii  as  that,  monsieur.  My  ambition  does  not 
reacdi   within  iiiiiis  of  it.'' 

D"  Wardes  was  more  penetrating  and  suspicious  than  De 
<;uiche.      He  saw  throiiLrh  Malieorne  at  a  glance. 

••The  fact  is,"'  said  In.  looking  him  all  over,  "the  holder  of 
such  a  post  as  that  must  be  a  duke  or  a  peer." 

"  1  ask  for  oi  v  a  \ery  humble  ap])ointment,  monsieur,'' 
returned  ^^alicornl■  :  ••  I  am  a  very  humble  person  myself,  and 
do  not  rati!  myself  above  my  position." 

'■  M.  Malieorne  is,  as  you  can  see  for  youroolf,  J)e  Wardes," 
said  the  count.  "  a  first-rate  fellow.  His  only  defect  is  that 
he  was  not  born  a  gentleman." 

"  (iranted,"  answered  De  Wardes.  "  Hut  permit  me  to 
observe,  my  dear  count,  that  a  person  who  has  not  some  sort 
of  rank  cannot  reasonably  exjiect  to  become  a  member  of 
.Monsieur's  household." 

"  True,''  said  the  (>ount.  "  The  etifpiette  in  that  respect  is 
trerv  strict.     ]>ia('(<j  !  wij  never  thoufht  of  it," 
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"Alas  :  ii  ;,'ifiit  inisfort.iiiu'  tor  me,  ;i  tfrnl.lf  niisfurtiiiic,  M. 
1»>  ('i>ml»',"  exclaiiiicd  Maliconic,  tiirniii','  .sli;,'litly  pale. 

"  Milt,  IKit,  Wltliniit   rclut'.ly,  I   linpc."  aiis\vcrr<l   !>,.  (iiiicllP. 

'•  I'nnlli  It  y  cried  I).-  \\  aides.  ••  tin-  icnicilv can  easily  l)e 
fnMiid.  (i.'t  ydiirsflt  made  a  ,l;iiiI Icman.  my  dear  iiKnisipiir. 
His  EiniiifMuo  ('aidinal  Mazaiiii  diil  iiotliiiij,'  hnr,  make  ^'eii- 
tU'iiicii  riniii  iiKirniiii,'  till  iii'^ht." 

'•  Iliisli.  ]).>  Wardes.  liu,-,li  :  It's  ill  jesting' on  Mich  a  siilv 
jfct.  It  docs  iKit  bccoiiif  |ii'isiins  in  our  ]misiIioii  tn  treat  sucii 
a  .iiu'stii.ii  li,L,ditly.  It  is  true  letters  of  iioi)ility  may  be  pur- 
'hased;  hut  it  is  too  {,'icat  a  iMisfortime  Miat  such  should  bt' 
the  case  tor  us  nobles  to  cut  jokos  about  it." 

'•  M<i  f„; !  what  a  ]'uritaii  you  are.  as  the  Kiit,'lish  would 
.say." 

•'  M.  le  Vieoiiite  de  Ura^'elonne,"  aimounced  a  lacke,  in  tlie 
eourt,  in  the  same  tones  whitdi  he  would  have  aunounced  the 
name  in  a  drawinir-room. 

••  Ah,  my  dear  Haoul,  come  over  here,  come  here  (juiekly. 
What !  booteil  and  .spurred  also  '.'  So  yon  are  about  to  .start '.'  " 
i'>ra<,'elonne  apjjroached  and  saluted  the  youiiL,'  men  with 
the  f,'entle  and  .serious  air  peculiar  to  him.  His  salutation  wa- 
specially  directed  to  De  Wardes,  with  whom  1  e  was  not 
acquainted,  and  whose  features  became  strangely  cold  and 
hostile  on   Kaoul's  appearance. 

"My  friend,"  said  he  to  De  (Juiche,  "  1  have  come  to  ask 
the  favor  of  your  company  to  IFavre.  U'e  are  all  going  there, 
I  jiresume  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  could  he  better !  1 1  '.s  quite  .delightful.  What 
a  i)leasant  journey  we  'II  have  together!  M.  .Malicorne,  M.  de 
Hragelonne,  M.  de  Wardes,  allow  me  to  introduce   vou."' 

The  two  young  men  exchanged  a  formal  greeting.  Their 
natures  seemed,  even  at  thi.s  th"ir  very  first  meeting,  to  be 
mutually  antagonistic.  De  Wardes  was  artful,  crafty,  and  full 
of  dissimulation;  Kaoul  grave,  high-minded,  and  upright. 

"  Will  you  settle  a  disi)ute  between  De  Wardes  and  lue. 
Ilaoul?"  ' 

"  Wiiat  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  About  nobilitv." 

"  And  who  can  decide  upon  a  question  of  nobility  if  a 
(irammont  cannot  ?" 

"I  don  t  ask  you  for  compliments,  I  ask  you  for  your  opin- 
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••  I  do  no)  see  how  i  fan  -ivp  it,  unless  I  know  the  subject 
uniler  disrussion." 

-Do  Wiivdes  insists  that  ih*'  way  tith's  are  distributed 
is  a  !,'reat  abuse,  and  1  h:>i<l   .aat   a  title  is  useless  to  a  real 

man."' 

••  And  you  are  rii^ht."  said  l>e  l'>ra,i,'flonne.  (luietly. 

"Jhit  I  maintaiii.  un  the  contrary."  returned  I)(!  Wardes. 
in  an   obstinate  tone,  ••  I  maintain  also  that  it  is   I    who  am 

"  Wliat  was  it  you  said,  monsieur  . 

'•  1  said  that  everything  is  being  done  in  Frame  to  humiliate 
men  of  Vnrth." 

<•  And  who  is  doing  so'.'""  inouired  Raoul. 

••  The  King  especially.  He  is  surrounded  with  jieople  not 
one  of  whom  can  show  lour  (luarteriiigs."" 

•<0h,  nonsense!"  said  De  (luiche.  -Where  the  devil  can 
you  have  seen  all  that,  De  Wanles  V  "" 

•'  I  "11  give  you  an  example." 

And  De  Wardes  riveted  his  eyes  on  liragelonne  while  speak- 
ing- 

'•  (Jo  on,"  said  De  (luiche. 

'•Do  you  kiKjw  who  has  just  been  nanit>d  captain  general  of 

the  musketeers,  a  post  higher  than  that  of   a  peer,  a  post  that 

gives  its  liolder  precedence  over  all  the  marshals  of  France  ?  ' 

Uaoul's  face  began  to  grow  red.     }Ie  saw  what  De  War.les 

was  driving  at.  .        ,  „     t,, 

'<  No."'  replied  De  (Uiiche.  •'  Who  has  been  appointed  .  the 
appointment  must  have  been  quite  recent,  at  all  events.  It  is 
not  more  than  a  week  since  the  ottice  became  vacant.  And,  as 
a  proof  of  the  fact,  I  know  that  M'  nsieui-  asked  the  post  for 
one  of  his  friends  and  met  with  a  rciusal."' 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  the  King  refused  to  appoint  one  ot 
:Monsit>ur"s  friends  because  he  wanted  to  bestow  the  post  upon 
the  CMievalier  d"Artagnan,  a  cadet  of  Gasc.my,  who  has  been 
trailing  his  sword  in  aute-chamlH-rs  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

'•  Fxcuse  me.  monsieur,  i^  .  interrupt  you,"  said  Raoul, 
sternly.  "  Kut  1  gather  from  your  wonls  that  yo\i  are  entirely 
unacipiaintcd  with  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak." 

"  1  unaccpiainted  with  M.  d"  Artagnan  !  Hut.  good  heavens  ! 
v"  o /,s  acquainted  with  him '."' 

"Those  who  are  ainpiainted  with  him,  monsieur.'"  rejomeil 
Raoul,  calmly  and  coldly,  '•  are  bound  to  say  that  if  his  lineage 
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is  not  as  lofty  as  the  King's,  whicli  is  not  his  fault,  he  is  the 
ecjual  of  any  king  on  earth  in  valor  and  loyalty.  Such  is  my 
opinion,  monsieur,  and  thank  God,  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  M.  d'Avtagnan  since  the  day  of  my  birth." 

De  Wardes  was  about  to  reply,  when  De  Guiche  intervened. 


CHAPTER   LXXXII. 


maua.mf's  poktkait. 


De  Guiche  had  seen  ])lainly  that  the  dispute  was  likely  to 
become  bitter. 

In  fact,  Bragelonne's  features  wore  an  ex[)ression  of  instinc- 
tive hostility. 

De  Wardes'  face,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  he  wished 
to  be  intentionally  offensive.  Although  he  did  not  entirely 
fi'thomthe  sentiments  tliat  actuated  his  two  friends,  DeCJuiclie 
felt  he  must  try  to  parry  the  blow  which  was  likely  to  be  dealt 
by  one  of  them,  or  perhaps  by  both. 

'•  Gentlemen,"'  said  h  \  "  we  nuist  now  se[)arate,  and  before 
doing  so.  ippoint  a  place  of  iiieetiug.  Vou  will  come  with  me 
to  the  L.  .vre,  De  Wardes.  Vou,  Haonl,  will  consider  yourself 
master  of  the  house,  and  as  you  have  control  of  everything 
that  is  done  liere,  you  will  give  a  tinal  glanc^e  to  tlie  prejiara- 
tions  I  have  made  for  my  departure." 

Itaoul,  like  a  man  who  neither  seeks  nor  avoids  a  (piarrel, 
nodded  in  sign  of  assent,  and  sat  down  on  a  1  en<  h  in  the 
sunlight. 

"  Good,"'  said  De  Guiche,  "  stay  where  you  are,  Ilaoul,  and 
make  them  show  you  the  two  horses  I  purchased  recently. 
Vou  V  11  give  me  your  opinicm  on  them,  for  1  bought  them 
subject  to  your  ratiKcation  of  the  bargain.  And,  by  the  way, 
forgive  me.  I  was  nearly  forgetting  to  inquire  after  M.  le 
Comte  de  la  P'ere.'' 

While  uttering  the  last  words,  he  '■  ,pt  his  eyes  fixed  on  De 
Wardes,  and  tried  to  see  the  effc  produced  on  him  bj'  the 
mention  of  Itaoul's  father. 

"  Thanks,"'  answered  the  young  man,  '•  M.  le  Comte  is  in 
good  health." 

A  flash  of  hatred  passed  into  De  Wardes'  eyes. 
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De  Gniclie  did  not  seem  to  notice  'ho  baleful  gleam,  but 
went  and  took  Kaoul's  hand. 

'•  You  understand  that  you  are  to  join  nie  in  the  court  of 
the  I'alais-Hoyal,  Kaoul  '.'  "  said  he. 

Then  beckoning  to  I)e  ^\  ardes,  who  wa.s  balancing  himself, 
now  on  one  foot,  now  on  the  other,  he  said: 

"Time  fur  us  to  he  starting;  come,  .M.  Malicorne." 

That  name  made  IJaoul  start. 

He  fancied  he  hail  heard  it  somewhere  before;  but  he  could 
not  renuiiulier  where.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  do  so, 
being  partly  in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  jiartly  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion on  account  of  his  conversation  with  De  Wardes,  the  three 
young  men  took  their  way  to  the  Talais-Koyal,  where  Monsieur 
resided. 

Malicorne  wa.'-  astute  enough  to  see  two  things  clearly.  The 
iirst  was  thai  the  two  young  noblemen  had  something  to  say  to 
each  other.  The  second  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  march  in 
the  same  line  with  tliem.     He  fell  behind,  therefore. 

"Are  you  mad  ?  "  said  De  (ruiche  to  his  companion,  when 
they  were  a  few  yards  outside  the  Hotel  Grammont,  "to 
attack  M.  d'Artagnan,  and  that  before   Raoul'.'" 

"  Well,  what  follows  ?  "  asked  De  Wardes. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  '  What  follows  '  ?  "' 

"  My  meaning  is  clear  enough.  Is  it  forbidden  to  attack  M. 
d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  well  aware  that  M.  d'Artagnan  is  the  fciuh 
of  that  glorious  and  terrible  band  who  are  known  as  the 
musketeers  ?  " 

"  txranted.  But  T  do  not  see  that  that  is  any  reason  why  I 
shouhl  not  hate  M.  d'Artagnan. " 

"  What  has  he  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  Done  to  me  ?     Nothing." 

"  Then  why  hate  him  ?  '' 

"  Go  ask  the  shade  of  my  father." 

"  Really,  De  Wardes,  you  surprise  me.  D'Artagnan  is  not 
one  of  those  men  who  leave  an  unsettled  account  behind  them. 
Your  father,  as  I  have  heard,  was  a  man  who  carried  things 
with  a  high  hand.  Now,  there  are  no  enmities  so  bitter  that 
they  caniKjt  be  washed  away  by  the  blood  that  Hows  from  an 
hone.st  and  loyal  sword-thrust.'' 

"  What  can  I  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  This  hatred  existed 
between  my  father  and  M.  d'Artagnan.    This  hatred  my  father 
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fostered  in  ine  when  I  was  yet  a  child.     This  hatred  he  has 
bequeathed  me  as  a  part  of  my  iuheritanee." 

"  And  is  M.  d'Artagnaii  ahtne  the  object  of  this  hatred  ?  " 

"Oh,  M.  d"Arta;,'nau  lias  been  too  intimately  associated  with 
his  three  friends  for  a  jKU'tion  of  it  not  to  overilow  its  borders 
and  fall  on  them.  There  is  enougii  of  it  to  i)revent  them  from 
complaining  that  they  have  n(jt  received  their  due  share  of  it, 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurs."' 

I)e  Ciuiciie  had  his  eyes  riveted  on  l)e  Wardes.  He 
shuddered  when  he  observed  the  pale  smile  on  the  younj^ 
man's  lips.  Soinetliing  like  a  ])resentiment  tlashed  across  his 
mind.  He  said  to  himself  that  the  time  was  past  for  doughty 
and  valorous  strokes  interchanged  between  gentlemen,  but  that 
this  feeling  of  hatred,  confined  to  the  recesses  of  the  heart, 
instead  of  finding  an  outlet,  was  not  the  less  deadly  on  that 
account ;  that  a  smile  was  sometimes  as  sinister  as  a  menace  ; 
that,  in  short,  after  the  fathers,  who  had  hated  with  th^ir 
hearts  and  fought  with  their  arms,  would  come  the  sons,  and 
that  they,  too,  would  hate  with  their  hearts,  but  that  their 
weai)ons  would  be  intrigue  and  treachery. 

Now,  as  Kaoul  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  wIkhu  any 
one  could  suspect  of  intrigue  or  treachery,  it  was  for  Kaoul  that 
De  Guiche  shuddered. 

But  whde  these  sombre  tho\ights  were  darkening  his  ^aee, 
De  Wardes  had  recovered  all  his  self-possession. 

"In  any  case,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  j)ersonal  quarrel  with 
M.  de  Bragelonne ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  him." 

'■  Howevfer  that  may  be,"  returned  De  (iuiche,  sternly,  "you 
must  not  forget  that  Kaoul  is  my  friend." 

De  Wardes  bowed. 

With  this  the  conversation  changed  somewhat ;  but  although 
De  (ruiche  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  draw  out  his  companion's 
secret,  De  Wardes  was  resolved  to  keep  it  to  himself  and  re- 
mained impenetrable. 

De  (iuiche  hoped,  however,  to  be  more  successfid  in  dealing 
witli  Raoul. 

Mean.vhile^tliey  had  arrived  at  the  Talais-Koyal,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators. 

Monsieur's  household  were  waiting  for  his  orders  to  take 
horse  and  escort  the  ambassadors  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  the  young  princess  to  I'aris. 

Such  a  magnificent  display  of  horses,  arms,  and  liveries  waa 
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retianlod  at  that  tiiiie,  wlien  tliP  people,  under  tlie  infliienee  of 
aiieient  traditions,  were  n'Specttully  and  devtedly  atta(  lied  to 
their  kin^^'s,  as  a  ecjinpensation  inr  llie  enurinous  expenses 
appropriated  lor  the  purpose  from  the  taxes. 

^lazarin  had  said  :  '•  Let  theiu  sinfj,  provided  they  pay." 

Louis  \  I V.  saitl :  •'  Let  tlieni  see." 

Seeini^  had  taken  the  j)laee  of  siiit^in<:j.  There  was  no  pro- 
liibition  aj^ainst  the  iornu-r  ;  the  latter  was  no  lon<;er  allowed. 

M.  de  (luiehe  hd't  ]>e  W'ardes  and  .Malii'orne  at  the  bottom 
of  the  grand  staircase,  while  he  hiinsidf,  a  sliaier  in  the  prince's 
favor  with  tlie  ('hevalier  de  Lorraine,  who  smiled  on  him  and 
hated  him,  ])roceeded  diicctly  to  Monsieur's  apartments. 

lie  lound  him  engaged  in  rouging  his  cheeks  and  admiring 
his  face  in  a  mirror. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  lay 
stretched  on  a  pile  of  cushions;  he  had  just  had  his  long  fair 
locks  curled,  and  was  toying  with  them  lik<!  a  woman. 

The  prince  turned  round  at  the  noise  made  by  the  count's 
entrance. 

"  Ah  I  it 's  you,  (luiehe,"  said  he  ;  "'  come  here  and  tell  me  the 
truth." 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur;  yon  know  truthfulness  is  my  greatest 
detect." 

'•  Just  fancy.  Guiche  I  That  abominable  chevalier  has  been 
annoying  me  dreadfully." 

The  chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'•  Why,  liow  did  that  happen  '.'"  asked  tlie  count;  "it  is  not 
his  custom." 

"  Widl,"  continued  the  prince,  "  he  insists  that  Madame 
Henrietta  is  iiandsomer  as  a  woman  than   I  am  as  a  man." 

•'Take  care,  Monseigueur !  "  returned  De  (Juiche,  with  ?, 
frown;  "you  see  you  have  asked  nie  for  the  truth."' 

"  Ves,"  replied  Monsieur,  almost  trembling. 

"  Well.  I  am  ready  to  t(dl  it  to  you."' 

'' Hut  doi  ':  be  in  a  hurry,  truiche,"'  exclaimed  the  iirince. 
"  Take  time  to  think.  Kxamine  me  attentively  and  try  also 
to  remember  Madame"s  features  ;  besides,  this  is  her  portrait, 
look  at  it."" 

And  he  handed  him  an  ex(|uisitely  finished  miniature. 

De  (luiche  took  tlu;  ])ortrait  and  lo(/kfd  at  it  fur  a  longtime. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Monseigueur,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  ravishing 
face." 
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"  Yes,  but  look  at  mine,  look  at  mine,'"  cried  the  prince, 
endeavoring  to  divert  to  himself  the  attention  of  the  count, 
who  was  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  portra't. 

'•  It  is  really  marvellous  !  "  murmured  De  Guiche. 

"  What 's  that  y(ni  say  '.' "  cried  the  prince.  "  One  would 
think  to  hear  you  you  had  never  seen  that  little  girl  before  ! " 

"  Y'es,  Monseigneur,  I  have  seen  her,  but  that  was  five  years 
ago.  There  is  a  grca''  I'.'rfiM-once  between  a  child  of  twelve 
and  a  young  girl  of  seventeen." 

"  Ay,  but  it's  your  opinion  I  want;  your  ojjinion,  speak." 

"  .My  opinion  is  that  this  portrait  must  rjally  flatter  her, 
Monseigneur." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that 's  (piite  certain  !  "  exclaimed  the  jjrince,  tri- 
umphantly. "  But  suppose  it  did  not  flatter  her,  what  would 
be  your  o])inion,  then  ?  " 

'•  Mt)useigneur,  your  Hig'tness  is  very  lucky  to  have  so 
charming  a  bride." 

"  Oh,  of  course.  ]>ut  I  don't  want  your  opinion  abo\it  her; 
I  want  your  opinion  about  me." 

"  My  opinion  is,  .Monseigneur,  that  you  are  far  too  handsome 
for  a  man." 

The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Monsieur  saw  clearly  that  the  Comte  de  Guiche's  opinion 
was  intended  to  be  anything  but  complimentary. 

He  frowned. 

"  My  friends  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  sympathetic,'* 
said  he. 

De  Guiche  was  still  gazing  at  the  portrait.  After  a  few 
moments  he  handed  it  back  reluctantly  to  the  prince. 

"  Decidedly,"'  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  look  a  score  of  times 
at  your  Highness  than  once  at  Madame." 

The  chevalier  must  have  seen  a  mysterious  meaning  in  these 
words,  which  had  no  significance  for  the  prince,  for  lie  cried  : 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  get  married  also?" 

Monsieur  went  on  rouging  his  face.  When  he  had  finished 
he  looked  at  the  portrait,  then  looked  m  the  glass  and  smiled. 

Doubtless  the  coni])arison  satisfied  him. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  he  to  De  (xuiche,  "  it  was  very  nice  of 
yo>i  to  come  to  see  me.  I  was  afraid  you  intended  starting 
without  jiaying  me  a  visit." 

"  You  know  me  too  well,  ^lonseigneur,  to  believe  I  could  be 
guilty  of  sucli  an  impropriety." 
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"  And  perhaps  you  have  some  favor  to  ask  of  me  before 
leaving  Paris  ?  " 

"Yes,  your  Highness  has  surmised  correctly;  I  have  a 
request  to  make  of  you." 

"  Good.     What  is  it  ?  " 

The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  listened  eagerly.  He  looked  on 
every  favor  granted  to  another  as  a  robbery  committed  on 
himself. 

As  De  (ruiche  sb.owed  some  hesitation,  the  ])rinpe  asked  : 

"Is  it  money  you  want'.'  You  come  at  a  lucky  time,  for  I 
am  rolling  in  riches.  The  superintendent  has  just  sent  me 
fifty  thousand  pistoles.'' 

"Thanks,  youi  Highness;   but  money  is  not  in  cpiestion." 

"  ^Vell,  wliat  is  it  you  want,  then  '.' "' 

"  A  nuiid  of  honor's  l)revet."' 

"  Odds-tish  !  what  an  interest  you  take  in  such  people, 
(Juiche  !  "  replied  the  prince,  scornfully.  "  Will  you  never 
have  anything  to  talk  to  me  about  except  these   jades?" 

The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  smiled.  He  knew  that  nothing 
was  more  displeasing  to  the  prince  than  any  interest  shown  in 
women. 

"  Mon.seigneur,"  answered  De  (iuiche,  "  it  is  not  I  who  am 
directly  interested  in  the  young  person  I  have  come  to  speak 
about :  it  is  one  of  my  friends." 

"  Oh,  that 's  another  matter.  What  is  the  name  of  your 
friend's  protefjee  ? '" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Baume  le  Blanc  de  la  Valliere,  at 
present  maid  of  honor  to  the  dowager  duchess."' 

"Oh!  oh!  A  girl  that  lim})s!"'  cried  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine,  sprawling  on  his  cushions. 

"  A  girl  that  limps  !  "  repeated  th:^  prince,  "aTid  constantly 
before  Mad  erne's  eyes  !  Mn  Joi  /  no;  it  may  have  dangerous 
conseqiienc^..  when  Madanie  is  pregnant." 

The  chevalier  burst  out  laujhing. 

"  M.  le  Chevalier,"  said  De  Guiche,  "you  are  not  behaving 
generously  ;  I  am  soliciting  a  favor,  and  you  are  doing  your 
best  to  injure  me." 

"  Ah,  excuse  me,  ^L  le  Comte,"  answered  the  chevalier,  who 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  tone  in  whiidi  the  count  accent- 
uated his  words ;  "  such  was  not  my  intention,  and  in  fact,  I 
believe  I  have  got  this  lady  mixed  up  with  another.'' 

"  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  monsieur,  that  you  have  done  so." 
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"  Well,  Giiiche,  are  you  particularly  anxious  to  have  this 
brevet?'"  inquired  the  prince. 

"  I  am,  Monseigneur." 

"Then  it  is  granted.  But  don't  ask  for  another  one,  for 
there  are  no  more  to  be  f;iven  away." 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  the  chevalier  ;"  noon  already;  it  is  the  hour 
appointed  for  our  departure." 

"  So  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  monsieur  ? "  De  Guiche 
asked. 

'•Oh,  count,  how  unjust  you  are  to  me  to-day!"  answered 
the  chevalier,  feelingly. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  comit;  for  goodness'  sake,  chevalier ! 
don"t  quarrel,"  said  Monsieur.  "  Do  you  not  see  the  pain  you 
are  giving  me  '.'  " 

•'  And  what  about  my  brevet '.'  "  inquired  De  Guiche. 

"  Take  one  oul  of  that  drawer  and  give  it  to  me." 

De  Guiche  took  a  blank  brevet  with  one  hand,  dipped  a  pen 
in  ink  with  the  other,  and  presented  brevet  and  pen  to  the 
prince. 

The  prince  signed. 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  "  I  am  doing  this  upon  one  condition." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  must  make  friends  with  the  chevalier." 

"  Willingly,"  said  De  Guiche. 

And  he  offered  liis  hand  to  the  chevalier  with  an  indiffer- 
ence that  was  very  like  contempt. 

"  Go,  count,"  returned  De  Lorraine,  apparently  taking  no 
n(jtice  of  the  contemptuous  bearing  of  De  Guiche  ;  "  go  and 
bring  us  back  a  princess  who  is  not  fond  of  gossiping  with  her 
own  portrait." 

"  Yes,  set  off  at  once  and  lose  no  time.  By  the  way,  whom 
are  you  taking  with  you  ?  " 

"  Bragelonne  and  De  Wardes." 

"  Valiant  companions,  both." 

"Too  valiant,  perhaps,"  said  the  chevalier;  "try  to  bring 
them  both  back  safe,  count." 

"  What  a  villainous  heart  the  fellow  has !  "  murmured  De 
(xuiche.  "  He  scents  mischief  everywhere,  hopes  for  it  beyond 
everything  ! '" 

And  after  saluting  Monsieur  he  retired. 

When  he  reached  the  vestibule  he  waved  the  brevet  that  had 
just  been  signed. 
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Miiliconip  hurried  up  ami  took  it  from  him,  trembling  with  joy. 

Hut  after  hwking  it  over  he  showed  that  he  expected  some- 
thing licsi(h's. 

"  Patience,  monsieur,  patience,"'  said  De  (Juiclie  to  liisclient. 
••  'I'lie  (.'hevalier  de  Lorraine  was  present  and  I  was  afraid  if  1 
asked  too  much  at  a  time  I  shouhl  get  nothing.  Wait  until  ray 
return.      .Vdieu.'' 

'•  .\ilieu.  .M.  le  (lomte,  a  thousand  thanks,"  .said  Malicorne. 

"  .\nd  send  Manicamp  tu  me.  Ky  the  way,  is  it  true  that 
.\Iademoi.selle  de  la  Valliere  is  lame  '.' "' 

.lust  as  he  uttered  these  Wijrds,  a  horse  came  to  a  halt  be- 
hind him. 

He  turned  round.  It  was  Raoul,  who  ha<l  entered  the  court 
and  was  (piite  i)ale.  Tlie  poor  lover  liad  heard  the  que.stion. 
Malicorne  iiad  not,  being  already  out  of  reach  of  De  Guiche's 
voice. 

••  W'liy  were  they  talking  of  Louise  '.' "  Raoul  wondered. 
'•  <  th  !  let  that  l)e  Wardes,  who  is  smiling  yonder,  take  good 
care  never  to  mention  her  name  in  my  presence !  " 

"  Now.  gentlemen,'' cried  De  ftniche,  "  it  is  time  to  be  off." 

At  this  moment  tlie  prince,  having  completed  his  toilet, 
came  to  one  of  the  windows. 

The  entire  escort  hailed  his  appearance  witli  loud  cheers,  and 
ten  minutes  later  banners,  scarfs,  and  feathers  were  fluttering 
and  waving  in  the  air,  as  the  cavalcade  galloped  away. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIIL 


AT    HAVRE. 


All  these  brilliant,  joyous  courtiers,  some  of  whom  were 
animated  by  .,"ch  antagonistic  sentiments,  reached  Havre  four 
hours  after  leaving  Paris.  It  was  about  hve  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  arrived,  and  there  had  been  no  news  of  Madame  so 
far. 

They  set  about  finding  lodging.-,  immediately ;  but  this  gave 
rise  to  much  confusion  among  the  masters  and  many  quarrels 
among  their  lackeys.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  tlie  Comte 
de  Guiche  thought  he  recognized  Manicamp. 
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It  was  Maiiicainp,  sure  enough,  but  since  Malicorne  had  ap- 
propriated  his  finest  suit,  he  was  dressed  in  a  costume  of  violet 
velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  the  only  one  he  had  been  able  to 
ransom. 

The  dress  was  as  well  known  to  l)e  Guiche  as  Manicamp's 
face,  for  he  had  often  seen  him  in  this  violet  garb,  whi<;h  was 
usually  his  last  resource. 

Manicanip  presented  liinisclf  to  the  count  under  an  arch  of 
torches  which  seemed  to  have  set  on  fire  rather  than  illumi- 
nated the  i)orch  by  which  Havre  was  entered,  and  which  was 
situated  next  to  the  tower  of  Kraiujois  I. 

When  the  count  observed  Manicamp's  melancholy  features, 
he  covdd  not  keep  from  laughing. 

"What,  my  poor  Manicamp!"  he  cried;  ''all  in  violet'.' 
Are  you  in  niourning.  then?"" 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  mourning,"'  rei>lied  Manicanip. 

"  For  whom  or  for  what '.'  " 

"For  my  blue  and  gold  suit,  which  has  departed.  .Ml  I 
co\dd  find  to  replace  it  was  this,  and  even  this  1  could  only 
ranst)m  by  the  severest  economy."' 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "' 

"  PiiniirH !  You  do  well  to  pretend  to  be  astonished, 
after  leaving  me  without  money  I '" 

••  Well,  you're  here  anyway,  and  that's  the  main  point." 

"  And  the  roads  I  came  by  were  execrable." 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"  Where  am  I  staying  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  "m  staying  nowhere." 

De  Guiche  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Then  where  do  you  intend  staying  ?  " 

"  Where  you  stay." 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  myself." 

"  Eh  !  you  don't  know  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  ?    I  don 't  know  where  I  shall  lodge." 

"  But,  have  you  not  secured  a  hotel '.'  " 

"  I  ?  " 

"  You  or  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  us  ever  thuaght  of  such  a  thing.  Havre  is  big 
enough,  I  fancy,  and  I  suppose  we  can  get  stables  for  twelve 
horses  and  a  suitable  house  in  a  good  quarter  — '' 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  suitable  houses."' 
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"  Wfill,  tluMi,  in  that  case 

"  They  "re  not  lor  us." 

"  Not  for  us  '.'    And  for  whom  are  they  ?  " 

"  For  thf  Knglish,  /xirhli  u  !  "' 

"  Kor  the  ICiiglish  ?  " 

"  Ves,  they  have  hired  tliein  all." 

'•  ^Vho  has  doiu'  so  '.'  " 

"  The  Duke  of  Huckiii|,diaiu." 

"What  do  you  mean  '.' "  cried  De  (Juiche,  who  pricked  up 
his  ears  on  hearing  that  name. 

'•  ^'es,  my  dear  fellow,  the  Duke  of  Huckinghani  has  hired 
theiu.  His  grace  sent  a  courier  before  him.  The  courier 
arrived  three  days  ago,  and  has  laid  hold  of  all  the  habitable 
habitations  in  this  blessed  town." 

"  ( 'onie,  now,  Mauicamii,  let  us  try  to  understand  each 
other."' 

"  Hy  my  faith,  my  meaning  is  plain  enough,  I  imagine." 

'<  What  the  devil,  man  I  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  can't 
occui>y  all  Havre  I "' 

'•  lie  does  not  occujiy  it  now  :  he  "s  not  yet  landed ;  but  once 
he  is,  vou  mav  take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  occupy  it." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  '• 

"  It's  i)retty  plain  you  don't  understand  the  English;  they 
have  a  mania  for  grabbing  everything." 

"  That 's  all  very  well.  But  a  man  who  has  a  whole  house 
at  his  disposal  does  n't  care  for  two.'' 

'•  Ves,  but  suppose  there  are  two  men  ?  '' 

"  Granted.  Then  two  houses  ;  four,  si.x,  ten,  if  you  like, 
liut  there  are  a  hundred  such  houses  in  Havre,  are  there 
not  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  whole  hundred  are  let." 

"  Impossible  !  "  * 

'•  Rut,  3'ou  obstinate  fellow,  am  I  not  telling  you  that  Buck- 
ingham lias  hired  all  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
one  in  which  the  queen  dowager  of  England  and  the  princess 
her  daughter  are  to  lodge  ?  " 

'•  Aha  I  There  is  something  queer  about  all  that,"  said  De 
Wardes,  stroking  his  horse's  neck. 

■•  It  is  rather  singular,  monsieur,"  answered  Manicamp. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  are  telling  us,  M.  de 
Manicamp  ?  "  ask'^d  De  Wardes ;  and  he  looked  sarcastically 
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nt  I)c  (Iiiiihc,  ;i,-,  if  to  iiKiuire  whether  he  thought  his  fiieiul 
light  in  his  head. 

Meanwhile  night  ha<l  faUen,  and  the  torehes,  pages,  lackeyH, 
grooniH,  horses,  and  carriages  hioeked  iij)  the  gate  and  the 
s(]uare  in  front  of  it.  The  torclies  were  reHeeted  in  the  eanal, 
wiiich  the  rising  tide  was  tilling,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
jetty  might  he  seen  a  thousand  inquisitive  faces  l)elonging 
to  sailors  and  citizens  deterniined  to  lose  nothing  of  the 
spectacle. 

During  all  this  confusion,  IJragelonne,  as  if  a  stranger  to 
the  scene,  remained  on  his  liorse,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  De 
(Juirhe.  and  watched  the  rays  of  light  reflected  in  the  water, 
inhaling  witli  rapture  the  .salt  perfumes  of  the  waves  that 
were  breaking  on  the  strand  and  shingle  and  sea-weed,  hurling 
their  foam  into  the  air  and  their  thunders  into  space. 

"Hut  then."  cried  De  (Juiche.  "what  possible  motive  can 
Buckingham  have  for  renting  sucli  a  number  of  lodgings  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  asked  De  Wardes,  "  what  is  his  motive '.'  "' 

"  Oh,  he  has  an  excellent  one,''  answered  Manicamp. 

"  Hut  are  you  aware  of  it  ?  " 

'<I  think  i  am." 

"  Well,  let  us  know  it,"  said  De  Guiche. 

"  Lean  over  your  head  this  way.'' 

'<  D'tdlili- !  is  your  communication  one  that  can  be  told  only 
in  secret  ? "' 

"  You  can  judge  afterwards." 

"  Very  well." 

De  Guiche  leaned  toward  him. 

"  Love,''  said  Manicamp. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  at  all." 

"  Say  rather  that  you  don't  understand  me  yet." 

"Explain  yourself.'' 

"Well,  it  is  already  beginning  to  be  believed  that  his  royal 
Highness  Monsieur  is  destined  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  of 
husbands.'' 

"  What  I  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  —  " 

"  That  name  is  pregnant  with  misfortune  for  the  princes  of 
the  House  c    France." 

"  So  the  duke  —  " 

"  Is  madly  in  love  with  Madame  and  would  have  no  one 
come  near  her  except  himself." 

De  Guiche  colored. 
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"Tliaiiks.  thanks  I"  said  lio,  sqiioezins  Maiiioamp'.'^  hand. 

Thi'ii.  Immmiiiiiii;;  niastor  ot  hiiiist'lf  ai,'ain  : 

"  For  (iods  sake  :  "  sai<l  h'^  to  Maniranip.  "  take  every  pre- 
cantion  to  ])rfvtMit  this  report  from  reaching  French  ears,  for 
if  it,  iloes.  swdids  will  Hash  in  the  light  of  our  French  sun  that 
do  not  feiir  Knglish  steel." 

'•  After  all."  returned  Manicainp,  "there  is  no  prcxjf  of  the 
existence  of  this  passion;  it  may  be  oidy  an  iiUe  tale." 

'•  N(  ,"  answered  De  (Jiiiche,  "  it  must  be  the  truth." 

And  the  young  man  could  not  keep  from  grinding  his  teetli. 

"  liut  in  any  ciise,  wliat  is  it  to  yo,i  o.  to  me  if  Monsieur 
become  wliat  the  late  King  was'.'  Buckingham's  father  and 
the  old  Queen,  Buckingham's  .son  and  the  young  princess,  how 
does  it  concern  us  '.'  '" 

'•  Manicamj)  I    Manicamp  I" 

"  Oh,  <iiii  <l'i<ilil,' .'  if  it  isn't  a  fact,  it's  a  rumor,  anyway." 

"  Silence!  "  said  the  count. 

"Why  should  he  be  silent'.'"  returned  De  Wardes ;  "it  is  a 
fact  that  reflects  credit  on  the  French  nation.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  iM.  de  lirageloniie  '.' '' 

"  Wliat  fact  are  you  sj>eaking  of '.' "  answered  Raoul,  ab- 
sently. 

"  That  in  this  way  the  English  pay  homage  to  the  beauty 
of  our  (jueens  and  princesses." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  follow  what  you  said.  Would  you 
oblige  me  by  repeating  if.'" 

"  Of  course.  I'saici  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Duke  of  Bu(  kingham's  father  to  come  to  Paris  in  order  to 
convince  Louis  XIII.  that  his  wife  was  <me  of  the  hjveliest 
jiersons  in  the  French  court,  and  that  now  the  presence  of  his 
son  ill  I'aris  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  consecration 
to  the  beauty  of  a  princess  belonging  to  the  Hou.se  of  France 
by  the  homage  which  he  jiays  to  it.  The  fact  of  having  iii- 
si)iied  such  a  i)assion  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  will 
hencefortli  i)lace  the  beauty  of  its  object  beyond  dispute." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Hragelonne,  "  I  do  not  like  joking  on 
such  a  subject.  By  our  birth  we  are  the  guardians  of  the 
honor  of  our  queens  and  princesses.  If  we  make  light  of  them, 
what  are  our  lackeys  likely  to  do  '.'  " 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  De  Wardes,  whose  ears  tingled,  -'how  am 
1  to  take  that,  monsieur  ?  '' 

*i  ^ToVp  if  Q.,c  vfiii  like,  niousieur.''  coldlv  replied  Brairelonn^i 
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"  Rrapplnnno  I    Bracjolnnnf  I ''  inurmurod  Do  riuiohp. 

"  M.  iU'  Wunlt's  I ''  cried  .Mauiraiiii),  set'iii^,'  tlie  yoiuiK  man 
spur  his  horse  to  Kaoul's  side. 

"  (leiitleiiien  I  j,'eiitleiiieii  ! '"  said  De  (iuiehe,  >•  d(/  not  set  such 
an  example  in  public,  in  the  very  st'-  De  Wardes,  you  are 

in  the  wron^.'' 

'•  Wron<;  I  how  '.'      1  demand  an  answer." 

''  W'roii^  in  always  speakin.i,'  evil  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing,',"  replied    IJannl,   witli   implaeabie  sternness. 

•'  lie  a  little  ni're  lenient.  Uaoul,"  wiiispered  De  (Juiclie. 

"  And  (hta't  ii;,'ht  until  you  have  had  a  sleep,"  said  Mani- 
camp.     "  If  you  do,  your  ti',ditinL,'  won't  amount  to  much." 

"Time  to  march,"  cried  De  (Juiche;  "forward,  gentlemen, 
forward  I "' 

Ami  thereupon,  hreakiuf;  throu;.;h  horse.s  and  Jiapes,  lie 
]iushed  his  way  through  tiie  crowd  to  tiu'  s<tuare,  drawing  the 
wliole  line  of  Frenchmen  in  his  train. 

.\  huge  gate  o|)cning  on  a  court  stood  wide  open  ;  DeCruiche 
entered  this  (^ourt.  and  was  followed  by  Hr.igelonne,  De  Wardes, 
Manicaiui),  and  tiiree  or  four  otlier  gentlemen. 

Here  a  sort  of  council  of  war  was  lield.  The  (piestion  under 
discussion  was  what  means  ought  to  bt  adopted  to  save  the 
dignity  of  the  embassy. 

Hvagelonne  was  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  priority  should 
be  respected. 

De  Wardes  proposeil  they  should  sack  the  city. 

It  was  Manicamp's  imjjression  however,  that  this  would  be 
going  a  little  too  far.  He  proposed  they  should  sleep  on  it. 
All  adnutted  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion.  L'nfortunately 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  To  sleep  you  must  have  a 
liouse  and  beds. 

De  (Juiclie  remained  in  a  brown  study  for  a  time.  Then  he 
jum])ed  up  and  shouted: 

"  Let  him  wlio  loves  nie  follow  me  !  '' 
.  "  And  the  lackeys  also  ?  "  inquired  a  page  who  had  drawn 
near  the  group. 

"  Everybody  I  "  cried  the  fiery  young  man.  "  Come,  Mani- 
camp,  lead  us  to  the  house  which  is  to  be  occupied  by  her 
royal  Highness  ?,IadamG.'" 

His  friends,  although  utterly  ignorant  of  the  count's  plans, 
followed  hiui,  escorted  by  a  crowd  of   citizens  whose  joyous 
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aoclainatioiis  wero  a  happy  omen  for  the  success  of  the  project, 
as  yer  iiiikii  )\vii,  of  these  anient  youths. 

the  win<l  was  blowing  liercely  from  the  harbor,  and  moan- 
ing iu  fitful  gusts. 
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AT    SEA. 

The  weather  the  next  day  was  somewhat  better,  although 
tlie  wind  continued  to  i)low.  The  sun,  liowever,  had  risen 
through  a  bank  of  crimson  clouds  and  tirged  with  its  reddish 
Vwanis  tlie  crests  of  the  dark  waves. 

From  the  tops  of  the  various  watch-towers  an  eager  look- 
out was  kept  up. 

Toward  eleven  in  the  forenoon  a  vessel  was  descried ;  it  was 
a  ship  with  sails  full  set,  and  two  other  vessels  followed  in  its 
wake  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  knot. 

Tiiey  came  forward  rapidly,  liko  arrows  shot  from  the  bow 
of  a  stout  archer,  and  yet  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  their  speed 
was  as  uotlnng  compared  to  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  which 
drove  them  at  one  time  to  the  right,  at  anothei  to  the  left. 
The  lines  of  their  hulls  and  their  red  ])ennnnts  quickly 
revealed  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet.  The  vessel  which 
had  the  princess  on  board  and  bore  th'  adudrars  Hag  was  in 
front. 

Immediately  the  news  of  the  ))riucess's  coming  wa,s  spread 
thrnuglujut  the  city,  and  all  the  French  nobles  made  for  the 
harbor;  the  people  rushed  in  cro'vds  to  the  quays  and  jettier. 

Two  hour.;  later  the  other  ve.ssels  had  overtaken  the  flag- 
ship, and  the  three  vessels,  (Unibtless  shrinking  from  venturing 
to  enter  tiie  narrow  neck  of  the  harbor,  cast  anchor  between 
Havre  and  La  Heve. 

Wiien  the  mano-uvre  was  successfully  accomplisb'^-d,  the 
flagship  saluted  France  with  a  salvo  of  twelve  cannon,  and 
was  replied  to  with  a  sinular  salvo  by  Fort  Franc^ois  I. 

.\t  (mce  a  hundred  boats  i)ut  out  to  sea.  They  were  hung 
with  the  richest  stuffs  and  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
French  gentlemen  to  the  vessels  at  anchor. 
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But.  thosp  who  peroeivpil  that  they  were  tossed  to  and  fro, 
even  inside  the  harbor;  those  wlio  perceived  that  even  a  little 
beyond  the  jetty  the  billows  rose  mountain  high  and  then 
broke  on  the  strand  with  a  terrible  roar,  knew  well  that  not 
one  of  these  barks  could  ever  go  acpuirier  of  the  distance  with- 
out foundering. 

However,  despite  wiiul  and  sea,  a  pilot  boat  was  making 
ready  to  leave  the  port  and  place  itself  at  the  orders  of  the 
admiral. 

I)e  Guiche,  who  had  been  searching  among  the  different 
boats  for  a  I'raft  that  was  stronger  than  the  others  and  might 
give  him  a  chance  of  reaching  the  English  flotilla,  saw  that 
the  i)iiot-boat  was  about  to  start. 

'•  Raoul,"  said  he,  "  is  it  not  shameful  that  .stout,  intelligent 
fellows  like  us  should  recoil  baffled  before  the  presence  of  the 
brute  forces  of  wind  and  water  '.'  '' 

"  Just  what  I  was  saying  in  my  own  niin(    "'  answered  Raoul. 

"  Well,  what  if  we  were  to  enter  that  boat  and  push  for- 
ward ?     What  do  you  say.  J>e  Wardes  '.' '" 

"  You  had  better  not,  or  you  '11  surely  get  drowned,"  said 
Manicamp. 

"  And  all  for  nothing.'"  adiled  De  Wardes,  "  for,  with  such  a 
liead  wind,  you  never  I'ould  come  near  those  vessels." 

'•  You  refuse,  then  ?  " 

"  Decidedly.  I  might  be  willing  to  lose  my  life  in  a  struggle 
with  men,"  he  aiiiiwered,  looking  askance  at  Raoul,  "  but  I 
have  n"t  the  slightest  taste  for  fighting  salt  water  with  oars." 

"As  for  myself,"  .said  Manicam[),  "even  were  L  .sure  of 
reaching  the  English  vessels,  I  should  n't  be  at  all  anxious  to 
risk  the  ruin  of  the  oidy  decent  suit  left  me.  The  salt  water 
would  sjjlash  and  soil  it." 

"  So  you  refuse  also  '.'  " 

"  Most  assuredly.  lie  kind  encjugh  to  understand  that 
])lainly." 

"  Hut  look,"  cried  De  Guiche,  "  luok,  I)e  Wardes,  and  you, 
iManicamp,  louk  yomler.  The  (pieen  and  th.e  princess  are*  ob- 
serving us  fr<un  the  poop  of  the  flagship!" 

"  An  additional  rea.son  why  we  should  not  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  by  taking  a  salt-water  bath  before  their  very  eyes." 

"  So  that  is  vour  last  answer,  Manicamp?" 

"  Yes." 

••  And  yours,  ])e  W  .rdes '.'  " 

Vol,    I.  —39 
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"  Yes.*' 

"  Then  T  t,'0  alnne." 

"  No,"  said  Kaoul,  •'  I  go  with  you. 
have  settled  on  that  already."' 

For  all  that.  H..011I,  who  was  not  influenced  hy  passion  and 
conld  cahnly  measure  the  risk,  saw  elearly  all  the  danger  they 
were  going  to  run.  lUit  he  was  well  pleased  to  h^'ve  the 
chance  of  encountering  a  peril  from  which  Do  Wardes  had 
recoiled. 

The  boat  was  now  ready  to  set  out.     l)e  (luiche  hailed  th.e 

ski]iper. 

"  Stay,"  he  cried,  "  we  want  two  places  in  your  boat!  "' 

And  wrapping  uj)  five  or  six  pistoles  in  a  jaeee  of  paper,  he 
threw  it  to  him  from  the  rpiay. 

"  Ai)parently  salt  water  does  n't  frighten  you,  young  gentle- 
men,"' said  the  skipper. 

"  We  are  afraid  of  nothing,"'  returned  I)e  (luiche. 

"Then  con\e  along,  my  masters."' 

The  pilot  came  to  the" side  of  the  boat,  and  the  young  men 
lightlv  jumped  on  board. 

"  (  nirage,  lads,""  said  De  (luicho  ;  ••'there  are  twenty  i)is- 
toles  still  left  in  this  purse,  and  when  we  reach  the  flagsliip 
they  are  yours.'" 

The  rowers  at  once  bent  to  their  oars,  and  the  boat  leaped 
over  the  crests  of  the  waves. 

Everv  one  took  an  interest  in  this  vent;iresome  expedition  ; 
the  whole  population  of  Havre  flocked  td  the  jetties,  and  their 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  gallant  bark. 

Sometimes  the  frail  craft  remained  suspended  for  a  moment 
upon  the  cvest  of  the  foaming  waves,  then  it  suddenly  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  a  roaring  abyss  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  lasting  an  hour,  it 
entered  the  waters  in  which  the  flagship  lay  at  anchor.  Two 
boats  had  been  despatched  already  by  the  English  admiral  to 
their  assistance. 

Upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  flagship,  protected  by  a  canopy 
of  ernnne  and  velvet,  which  was  upheld  by  powerful  supports, 
sat  the  young  princess  and  her  mother  the  queen  dowag.ir, 
having  near  them  the  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  They 
were  gazing  fearfully  a.t  that  little  bark,  which  at  <me  time 
seemed  dashed  against  the  heavens,  at  anf>ther  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  hell,  and  at  the  noble  faces  of  the  two  French 
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gentlemen  that  stood  out  apainst  the  dark  sail  like  two  lunii- 
nous  apparitions. 

The  (lew,  who  were  loaning  against  the  bulwarks  or  hpd 
.•limbed  into  the  shrouds,  checreil  lieartily  at  the  bravery  of 
tl>.'  two  fearless  j'oung  men,  the  skill  of  the  pilot,  and  the  vig- 
ortms  eiiduranee  of  the  rowers. 

When  I);'  (Juiche  and  Raoul  were  at  the  side  of  the  vessel 
they  weri'  greeted  with  a  hurrah. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  handsome  yoiuig  man  of  twenty -six 
or  twenty-seven,  advanced  to  receive  them. 

They  dai  bered  nimbly  up  the  laihler  on  the  larboard  side, 
and  es("  cil  b}-  the  duke,  they  approached  to  offer  their 
honuige  to  the  royal  ladies. 

A  feeling  of  reverence  and  another  feeling  which  resembled 
terror  had  so  fur  ])re vented  I)e  (.Juiche  from  observing  the 
young  ])rincess  with  much  attention. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  count  had  attracted  her  notice 
especially  ;  she  had  inquired  of  her  nother  : 

"  Is  not  tiiat  "Monsieur  in  the  boat  yonder  ?  " 

The  (jueen,  who  was  better  acouainted  with  Monsieur  than 
her  daughter,  had  smiled  ,'<■  a  mistake  i)rompted  by  vanity, 
and  had  answered  : 

"  No,  it  is  only  M.  de  Guiche,  his  favorite." 

On  receiving  this  resi)onse,  the  ])iince.ss  had  ff'it  constrained 
to  re])ress  a  certain  tenderness  of  feeling  awakened  by  the 
count's  daring. 

It  Avas  at  the  moment  the  princess  was  putting  this  question 
that  De  (juiche  found  courage  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  ft-v<-  of 
the  princess  and  compare  the  original  with  the  portrait  he  had 
so  late)y  seen. 

When  lie  beheld  that  pale  countenance,  tiie  sparkling  eyes, 
*he  lovel}'  nut-brown  hair,  the  expressive  mouth,  and  those 
gestures,  which  were  so  supremely  royal,  and  seemed  to  give 
at  once  thanks  and  encouragement,  he  was  so  overcome  that 
but  for  llaoul,  whj  took  his  arm,  he  must  have  t  ottered. 

The  h.ok  of  surprise  in  his  friend's  eyes,  and  the  friendly 
gesture  of  the  (jueen,  enabled  him  to  regain  his  self-control. 

He  explained  his  mission  in  a  few  words,  told  hoA'  he  had 
happened  to  become  ]\ronsieur's  envoy,  and  then  saluted,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  the  recepti(m  he  met  with  from  them,  the 
English  lord    v  ho  stood  around  the  (lueeii  and  the  princess. 

Kaoul  '.  u  •      rsented  next,  and  graciously  received.     Every- 
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body  was  awaio  of  the  ]iavt  played  by  the  fomte  de  la  Fere 
ill  the  Itestoratioii,  and  also  that  he  had  oeeii  charj^ed  with  the 
negotiation  ot  the  nianiat,'e  that  was  to  conduet  back  to  France 
the  <,M-andilaiif,'liter  of  Henri  IV. 

Kaonl  spoke  Fn<,disli  jierfectly,  and  aiMed  as  interpreter  be- 
tween his  friend  and  the  young  Knglisli  noblemen  who  were 
not  familiar  with  French. 

At  tliis  nioment  a  young  man  advanced  whose  beauty  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  costume  and  arms  were  splendid.  He  drew 
near  the  royal  ladies,  who  were  cdiiversing  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  in  tones  that  betrayed  his  impatience,  sai<l  : 

"  It  is  ni)W  time  for  your  Majesty  and  your  royal  Highness  to 
debark." 

The  princess  at  once  rose  and  was  about  to  take  the  hand 
which  the  young  nobleman  ottered  her  with  an  eagerness  that 
sprang  from  a  variety  of  motives,  when  the  admiral  came  and 
stood  between  them. 

"  llxciise  me,  my  lord  duke."  he  said,  •'  the  sea  is  too  high 
for  ladies  to  land  at  present.  The  wind  will  p-.v^bably  subside 
about  four  o'clock  ;  we  shall  not  land,  tlieretore,  before  even- 
ing." 

"  I  must  ask  your  grace  to  ]>ardon  me,''  answered  Hucking- 
ham,  with  an  irritation  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  disguise. 
'•  Vou  have  no  right  to  keeji  those  ladies  on  board.  One  of 
them  belongs  now,  uiif(M'tunately,  to  France,  and.  as  you  see, 
France  (dainis  her  I'y  the  voice  of  her  ambassailors.'' 

And  he  iiointed  to  De  Ciui(die  and  Raoul.  saluting  them  at 
the  same  time. 

"  1  do  not  sii])])ose.'"  returned  the  admiral,  "  tliat  these  gentle- 
men wish  to  expose  the  lives  of  these  ladies  to  any  peril  ?  " 

"  My  lord  duke,  these  gentlemen  have  come  hither  with  the 
wind  against  them.  Allow  me  to  say  that,  as  these  ladies  will 
deiKirt  with  the  wind  in  their  favor,  their  peril  will  not  be 
very  serious."' 

"These  gentlemen  have  shown  themselves  very  brave,"'  said 
the  admiral.  "You  saw  yourself  that  there  '-ere  many  per- 
sons on  the  (juay  who  did  not  venture  to  follow  them.  More- 
over, their  eagerness  to  jiay  homage  to  Madame  and  her 
illustrious  mother  at  the  earliest  ])essil)le  moment  led  them  to 
defy  the  dangers  o:  a  s"a  tiiat  has  been  very  rough  to-day, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  sailors.  P>ut  the  example  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, winch  is  so  admirable  that  I   jmrpose  proposing  it  for 
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the  imitation  of  my  officers,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  these  royal  ladies." 

The  princess,  happening  to  glance  in  the  directi(m  of  the 
C'omte  de  Guiche,  raw  that  the  blood  had  surged  to  his  face. 

Buckingham,  howt-vcr,  did  not  notice  that  look.  Ilis  eyes 
were  riveted  on  Norfolk.  He  was  evidently  jealou.s  of  the 
admiral,  and  seemed  to  be  violently  determined  on  removing 
the  princess  tVuni  the  deck  of  a  vessel  where  the  admiral 
reigned  snpreme. 

'•  In  that  case,"'  Buckingham  resumed,  "  I  can  only  appeal 
to  Madame  herself." 

"  And  I,  my  lord  duke,  can  oidy  appeal  to  my  conscience, 
and  my  sense  of  responsibility.  I  have  promised  to  convey 
Madaine  safely  to  France,  and"  I  intend  to  fuitil  my  promise." 

"  But  yet  —  "' 

"  Willyour  gra<,e  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  I  alone  am 
master  here  ?  "' 

'•  Does  your  grace  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  "  retorted 
Buckingham,  hai  ghtily. 

"  Perfectly,  and  I  repeat  it.  I  alone  command  here,  and  all 
obey  me  —  wind  and  sea,  ships  and  men." 

These  wouls  were  uttered  grandly  and  nobly.  Raoul 
noticed  the  effect  they  produced  on  Buckingham.  A  shiver 
ran  through  his  whole  body.  He  lea^.ed  against  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  canopy  to  avoid  falling.  His  eyes  became 
bloodshot,  and  the  hand  not  used  to  sustain  him  wandered  to 
the  hilt  of  hu  sword. 

"  My  lord  duke,"'  .said  tlie  (pieen,  '•  permit  me  to  state  that 
I  fully  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  I'^veu  if  the  sky, 
insten  I  of  being  l.idden  by  clouds,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment,  were  j)erfectly  clear  and  favorable,  we  could  afford 
to  give  a  few  hours  to  the  officer  who  has  conducted  us,  under 
such  happy  auspices,  and  with  such  singular  care,  to  that 
coast  where  he  is  to  bid  us  farewell." 

Buckingham,  instead  of  replying,  sought  an  answer  in  the 
expression  of  Madame's  face. 

But  Madame,  half  concealed  by  the  curtains  of  velvet  and 
gold  that  sheltered  her,  was  evidently  paying  no  attention  to 
the  discussion  ;  she  was  entirely  taken  up  with  observing  the 
Comte  de  Guiche,  who  was  conversing  with  Raoul. 

This  was  a  fresh  blow  to  Buckingham,  who  imagined  he  saw 
in  Madame's  face  an  expression  deeper  than  mere  c  uriosity. 
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He  lotirod  witli  tottering  steiis,  stumbling  on  his  way  against 
the  mainmast. 

"  The  Duke  of  Huckingliam  has  not  the  legs  of  a  sailor," 
sail!  the  queen  mother,  in  French.  "  I  presume  tluit  is  why  he 
is  so  anxious  to  land."' 

The  young  num  lieanl  tlie  words,  turned  pale,  and  let  his 
arms  fall  dejectedly  by  his  side.  He  withdrew,  mingling  in 
the  sam  ;  sigh  his  old  lov»!  and  his  new  hatreds. 

However,  the  admiral  did  not  trouble  himself  about  Buck- 
ingham's ill-liumor,  but  led  the  two  ladies  into  the  ,ifter-deck 
cabin,  where  dinner  was  served  with  a  magniliceni  e  worthy  of 
his  guests.  The  admiral  took  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  tiie 
princess  and  motioned  the  ('(>mte  de  Ciuiciie  to  be  seated  on 
liei  left. 

It  was  the  place  usually  occupied  by  Buckingham. 

When  he  entered,  then,  and  perceived  that  he  had  been 
relegated  by  eticpiette,  that  other  queen  whom  he  was  bound 
to  res|)ect,  to  a  seat  lower  down  than  that  which  he  had  occu- 
pied until  lunv,  liis  \exation  knew  no  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  De  (Juiche,  made  paler  on  account  of  his 
liappiness  tlian  his  rival  was  on  account  of  his  discomfiture, 
sat  down,  trembling,  beside  the  princess,  whose  silken  robe, 
when  it  rustled  against  his  body  made  his  ,vhole  being  thrill 
with  volui)tuous  shivers  till  then  unknown  to  him.  After  the 
i)an(piet,  Buckingham,  darted  forward  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
princess. 

r>ut  it  was  now  De  (Juiche's  turn  to  give  a  lesson  to  the 
duke. 

"  My  lord  duke,"  said  he,  '•  have  the  kindness  to  understand 
that  from  this  moment  you  must  not  interfere  between  her 
royal  Highness  and  me.  From  this  moment  her  royal  Highness 
belongs  to  France.  And  it  is  the  hand  of  Monsieur,  the  King's 
brother,  which  touches  her  royal  Highnes.s"  hand  when  she  does 
me  the  honor  to  touch  mine.'' 

And  while  uttering  these  words,  he  offered  his  hand  to 
Madame  with  such  evident  timidity,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
such  fearless  nobility  of  demeanor,  that  a  murmur  of  admira- 
tion arose  among  the  English,  while  a  groa-i  of  Daiu  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  Buckingham. 

Raoul  v/as  in  love.     He  understood  it  all. 

He  fixed  upon  his  friend's  i.uc  ,  iC  of  those  sea  ?hing  looks, 
with   which  a  friend  or  a  mother  cji   alone  .<"athom,  as  pro- 
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tector  or  as  guardian,  the  face  of  tlio  child  or  the  friend  who  is 
standing,'  on  the  brink  of  danger. 

At  length,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  ^he  sun  shone  forth, 
the  wind  was  hushed,  the  sea  became  smooth  as  a  erystal  mir- 
ror, and  the  fog  which  had  hidden  the  coast  was  rent  like  a 
veil  and  (juickly  disaijpeared. 

Then  the  smiling  hills  of  P'rance  came  into  view,  with  their 
nundierless  white  homes  standing  out  against  the  azure  sky 
and  the  gieeu  trees. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV. 


THE    TENTS. 

The  atlmiral,  as  we  have  seen,  had  determined  to  pay  very 
little  attention  to  Buckingham's  threatening  looks  and  convul- 
sive fillies.  In  fact,  since  his  departure  from  England  he 
must  have  grown  quite  familiar  with  them.  De  (Juiche,  on 
his  side,  had  not  yet  taken  any  notice  of  the  duke's  evident  ani- 
mosity towards  himself,  but  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  had 
but  small  sympathy  with  the  favorite  of  Charles  If.  The 
queen  mother,  with  her  Avider  e.xperience  and  her  greater  com- 
]iosiire  and  common  sense,  dominated  the  situation,  and,  as  she 
understood  its  ])eril,  she  made  her  preparatiims  to  cut  the 
(lordian  knot  v  hen  the  proper  time  should  arrive.  The  time 
for  this  had  lu  w  come.  All  was  serene  everywhere,  except  iu 
tiie  heart  of  Buckingham,  who  was  impatiently  repeating  to 
the  princess  in  an  undertone  : 

"  In  (Jod's  :iame,  Madame,  let  us  land  at  once,  I  implore 
you.  Do  you  not  see  that  that  coxcomb  Norfolk  is  killing  me 
with  the  attentions  and  civilities  he  is  offering  you  '.'" 

Henrietta  listened  to  his  v.-ords.  She  smiled,  but  did  not 
turn  round.  (Jiving  to  her  voice  that  shade  of  gentle  reproach 
iind  languid  impertinence  with  which  <  xiuetry  half  assents  to 
a  statement  while  having  the  air  of  protesting  against  it,  she 
liiurmured  : 

Duke,   I    have  already  toid  you    that  your  brain  is   ad- 


dled 


None  of  these  details,  as,  indeed,  we  have  hinted  alreadv,  es- 
caped Kauul ;   he  had  beard  Buckingham's  entreaty,  he"  had 
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heard  the  jirincess's  answer;  he  had  seen  Hnekingham  start 
back  on  receiving  this  answer,  heave  a  sigh,  and  dash  his  hand 
across  liis  forelu-ad,  and,  as  no  veil  covered  either  his  heart  or 
his  eyes,  h<-  understot.d  everything,  and  sh\idi!ered  at  the  fon- 
dition  of  affairs,  and  the  mental  state  of  some  ,>i  those  aronnd 

him. 

At  last  the  admiral,  with  studied  slowness,  gave   the   final 

order  for  launching  the  boats. 

Hnckingham  heard  this  order  with  such  transports  that  an 
impartial  observer  might  easily  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  young  man  was  really  out  of  his  senses. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  spoken,  a  large  barge,  gayly 
decked  with  flags,  was  let  down  from  the  side  of  the  flagship ; 
it  was  capable  of  seating  twenty  rowers  and  tifteeii  passengers. 
Velvet  carpets,  tapestries  embroidered  with  the  Phiglish  coat- 
of-arms,  and  emblematic  garlands  of  flowers  — for  at  that 
iieriod  such  svnibols  were  the  usual  concomitants  of  political 
alliances  — adorned  in  splendid  fashion  the  pinnace,  making  it 
in  every  way  wcjrthv  of  r     alty. 

lint  Kcaicely  had'thc  bark  touched  the  waters,  .scarcely  had 
the  rowers  uplifted  their  oars,  waiting,  like  soldiers  presenting 
arms,  until  the  princess  had  stepped  down  the  ladder,  when 
Hnckingham  ran  up  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  following  her. 

His  further  progress  was,  however,  stopped  by  the  ipieen. 

"  It  is  hariUv  proper,"'  said  she,  "  that  your  grace  should 
allow  my  daughter  and  myself  to  land  without  first  aseertain- 
iu"  whether  the  lodgings  prepared  for  us  are  in  a  fit  condition  to 
rereive  us.  Von  will  therefore  have  the  kindness  to  go  ashore 
before   us   and  see  that  everything    is    in    readiness    for    our 

arrival. ■■  ,      ,   ,        , 

This  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the  duke,  the  more  so 
since  it  wa  ■  entirely  unexpected.  He  stammered,  colored,  but 
coidd  not  find  an  answer.  He  had  been  so  sure  he  could  keep 
near  Madame  during  the  ])assage  to  land  and  thus  enjoy  to  the 
very  end  the  few  moments  of  liappiness  that  fate  still  allotted 
hiiii.      15ut  the  order  was  explicit. 

The  admiral,  who  had  heard  it,  shouted  immediately  : 

"  Let  th-?  gig  be  launched  !  "' 

The  command  was  executed  with  all  tne  speed  rhat  distin- 
guishes manonivres  on  board  a  man-of-'war. 

Buckingham,  utterly  dejected,  cast  a  despairing  look  on  the 
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prinress,  a  beseeching' look  on  tlio  (luceii,  a  look  of  auger -m 
the  admiral.  The  jirinross  prftended  not  to  see  it.  The 
(pieen  turned  away  her  head.  The  admiral  laughed.  When 
r.uekinghaui  heard  that  laugh,  he  I'eit  impelled  to  strike  Mor- 
fulk.     The  queen  nu)ther  rose. 

'•  Start  at  ouoe,  duke,''  she  said,  imperiously. 

But  looking  round  him  and  making  a  last  effort : 

"  And  do  you,  gentlemen,"  he  asked,  in  a  voice  almost  stifled 
hy  opposite  emotions,  "do  you,  M.  de  Bragelonne,  and  you,  M. 
de  fi  niche,  not  go  wi'-h  me  ?  " 

l)e  (luiehe  bowed. 

"  Like  M.  de  Hragelonne,"  said  he,  "  I  await  her  Maje,sty's 
orders  ;  whatever  commands  she  may  be  pleased  to  give  we 
shall  obey." 

.\nd  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  young  princes.s,  who  lowered 
hers. 

"  Hxcuse  me,  my  lord  of  Buckingham,'*  answered  the 
(lueeii,  "but  M.  de  (juiche  is  here  the  representative  of  Mon- 
sieur. It  is  his  duty  to  do  us  the  honors  of  France,  as  it  has 
been  yours  to  do  us  the  honors  of  England.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  free  himself  from  the  duty  of  accompanying  us] 
aiul  we  owe  him  tliis  slight  favor  besides  for  the  courage  he 
has  displayed  in  coming  to  pay  us  his  homage  in  su(di  bad 
weather.'' 

I5iu;kingham  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  answer;  but  no  words 
fell  from  them,  »'ither  because  he  could  not  find  the  words  that 
would  adeciuately  clothe  his  thoughts  or  could  not  find  the 
thoughts  to  put.  into  wc-ds.  He  turned  round,  as  if  dis- 
tracted, and  leaped  into  the  boat. 

The  rowers  had  barely  time  to  catch  hohl  of  him  and  retain 
their  own  footing,  for  his  weight  and  the  rebound  had  almost 
upset  the  little  craft. 

"  'Jndoubtedly  he  must  be  mad,"  the  admiral  said  aloud  to 
Uaoid. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is,  your  grace,"  answered  Bragelonne. 

During  all  the  time  the  boat  spent  in  making  for  shore, 
Buckingham  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  flagship ;  he  was  like 
some  miser  torn  away  from  his  coffers,  some  mother  bereft  of 
her  daughter  when  that  daughter  is  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold. 
But  neither  his  signals  of  distress  nor  his  woful  attitudes  met 
with  the  slightest  res[)onse. 

He  was  so  stunned  that  he  dropped  on  a  bench,  burying  his 
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hand   ill   liis  hair,  while  the  careh-ss  sailors  iiia.lc  Ih.-ir  hoat 
bouiul  over  thf   waves. 

Wh.Mi  he  laiKled  he  was  in  suth  a  state  of  stiiixir  that  had 
he  not  met  tli.;  iiiessen;,'er  whom  he  had  st-nt  l.i-loie  liun  to 
inspect  the  loduin^s,  he  would  not  have  hei-n  aide  to  ask  his 
way.  Once  arrived  at  the  house  that  had  been  lured  tor  hiiii. 
he 'shut  himself  ui)  like  .\cliilles  in  his  tent. 

The  hoat  whi(di  iiore  the  roval  ladies  left  the  Ha^'slui)  when 
r,uckinf,'ham  had  debarked.  It  was  followed  by  another  one 
eontainin-,'  othcers,  courtiers,  and  i)articular  friends. 

c;rowds  of  Havre  folk  had  embarked  hastily  m  fishiuf,'- 
smacks,  various  Hatbottome.l  craft  and  long  Norman  pinnaces, 
and  struck  out  to  meet  the  royal  barj,'e. 

The  ^'unsof  the  forts  fired  a  salute;  the  Hai^'ship  responded, 
and  th(r clouds  of  tlame  and  smoke  from  the  cannons'  yawninj,' 
mouths  turned  into  white  vajiors  and  floated  over  the  waves, 
at  last  vanishing  in  the  azure  skies. 

T'he  princess  descendeil  at  the  steps  of  the  quay.  .loyous 
music  hailed  her  arrival  and  accompanied  her  throughout  her 

])rogress. 

Wliilc  she  was  advancing  toward  the  centre  of  tlie  city, 
treadiu"  beneath  her  slender  feet  the  rich  carpets  and  gay 
Huwers°along  her  pathwav,  De  (luiche  and  Haoul,  escaping 
from  their  English  friends,  hurried  in  a  ditferent  direction 
and  <iuickly  reached  the  mauKion  set  apart  for  Madame's  resi- 
dence. ,        .     1  .    r 

"Let  us  get  on.'"  said  Uaoul,  "  for  frcmi  the  judgment  1 
have  formed' of  Ihickingham's  character,  he  will  play  us  some 
ugly   trick   when   he   learns  the   result   of   our   deliberations 

yesterdav."  ,      .      ,  n 

"Oh,"  answered  De  (luiche,  •' I)e  Wardes  is  there,  firmness 

personified,  and  Manicamj),  who  is  gentleness  itself." 

Still  De  Guiche  did  not  slacken  his  pace  on  that  account, 

and  in  five  minutes  they  were  in  sight  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  thiug  that  first  struck    them  was  the  inimense  number 

of  people  assembled  on  the  sfjuare. 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  De  (}uiche,  "our  lodgings,  I  see,are 

ready  for  us."  .      ,„  ■  u*. 

In"  fact,  before  the  hotel  and  on  the  square  itself  rose  eight 
tents  of  the  most  elegant  api>earance,  surmounttd  by  the  flags 
of  England  and  Fnince.  The  eilitice.  indeed,  had  tents  on 
everv  side  of  it.  and  was  surrounded  by  them  as  by  a  girdle  of 
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vari.»patp(l  colois.  'I'm  |>a;,'<*s  and  a  dn/eii  iiiouiitcd  ti(«)|i('is, 
wild  liatl  Im'cii  assiK'iipd  a.s  an  cscoit  In  the  ambii-ssadors, 
iiKjiinted  j,Miard  in  front. 

The  aspect  of  the  whole  si'cnc  was  singular  and  curious, 
almost  fairy-liko. 

Tht'se  iniprovispd  dwellings,  wliich  had  been  erected  during 
the  night  and  fitted  up,  within  and  without,  by  De  (ruiclie 
with  the  richest  stuff's  llavre  was  able  to  suiijjly,  couipletely 
encircled  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  is  to  say,  thf  temporary  resi- 
dence of  tlie  princess,  and  were  connected  by  silken  cables, 
guarded  by  sentintds,  so  that  ihickingham's  plan  was  entirely 
baffled,  if  his  jdan  were  really  to  prevent  all  access  to  the 
buihling  except  in  the  case  of  himself  and  his  English  com- 
panions. The  only  passage  leading  to  it  and  not  do.sed  by 
this  silken  barricade  was  guarded  by  two  tents,  resembling 
two  pavilions,  the  doorways  of  both  of  which  ojKMied  toward 
the  entrance. 

These  two  tents  V)elonged  to  De  (iuiclie  and  Kaoul ;  in  their 
absence  that  of  De  Guiche  was  to  be  wcupied  by  De  Wardes ; 
that  of  Kaoul  by  Manicanip. 

A  hundred  officers,  gentlemen,  and  pages,  dazzling  in  their 
silk  and  gold  finery,  swarmed  arouml  the  tents  like  bees 
around  a  liive,  and  every  one  of  them,  with  his  sword  by  his 
side,  stood  ready  to  obey  a  sign  from  De  Guiche  or  Bragelonne, 
the  two  leaders  of  the  embassy. 

At  the  very  moment  the  two  young  men  aj)i)eared  at  the 
end  of  a  street  leading  to  the  s(iuare,  they  i)erceived,  crossing 
it  at  full  gallop,  a  young  man  garbed  in  a  costume  of  marvellous 
richness  and  elegance.  He  pushed  through  the  throng  of 
spectators,  and  on  seeing  the  tents  uttered  a  cry  of  anger  and 
despair. 

It  was  Buckingham,  who  had  recovered  from  his  stupor,  and 
had  put  on  this  dazzling  costume  in  order  to  receive  the  queen 
and  thf.  princess  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  But  at  the  entrance 
to  the  tents  his  passage  was  barred,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
halt.  Buckingham,  thoroughly  exasperated,  raised  his  whip  ; 
two  officers  seized  his  arm. 

Of  the  two  guardians  of  the  two  tents,  only  one  was  present. 
De  Wardes  was  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  engaged  in  transmitting 
some  orders  given  by  De  Guiche. 

At  the  noise  made  by  Buckingham,  Manicamp,  who  was  lying 
indolently  on  some  cushions  in  one  of  the  two  tents,  rose  with 
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his  custonKtry  nonchalaiuc.      IVrceiviiir;  tli;it  the  disturbano*^ 
contiimed,  ho  cainc  nut  from  uiulcr  \\w  curtains. 

"What  is  t  hi' matter  ?"  lie  ituiuircd  Rently,  "  and  who  is 
creating  all  this  iijiroar  ?  "' 

It  so  happonnd  that  just  at  tho  ntoincnt  he  V)cgan  to  speak. 
silen(;e  was  restored,  and  althougli  his  voice  was  very  soft  and 
low,  every  one  heard  tlie  riuestioii. 

lUiciiiii'diam  wheeled  round  and  stared  at  tlie  tall  thin 
figure  and  listless  co\int(!naiice  of  the  speaker. 

Vrobably  the  personal  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  was  dressed  very  plainly,  did  not  inspire  huu 
with  a  high  degree  of  respect,  for  he  said  contenii)tuously : 

'•  Who  are  vou,  monsieur '.' '" 

Manicamp  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  gigantic  trooper  —  an  arm 
as  straight  as  the  pillar  of  a  cathedral  —  and  iu  return  asked 
with  the  utmost  composure  : 

"  And  vou,  monsieur  '.'  " 

"  I  •'  I  am  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  have  hired  all 
the  houses  around  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  I  have  business  ; 
now,  since  I  have  hired  these  houses,  they  belong  to  me; 
and 'since  I  hired  them  in  order  to  have  a  free  passage  to 
the  Hotel  de  \'ille,  you  have  no  right  to  close  that  pas- 
sage." .        . 

"]?ut    who   has   prevented   you    from    passing?       iiuiuired 

Manicamp. 

"•  Your  sentries.'' 

"  Because  you  wished  to  y)ass  on  horseback,  and  orders  have 
been  given  that  every  one  must  pass  on  foot." 

"  No  one  has  the  right  to  give  any  orders  here  except  my- 
self," said  Buckingham. 

'•And  why?"  asked  Manicamj),  in  his  smoothest  tones. 
"  Have  tlie  goodness  to  solve  this  riddle  for  me.'' 

"  Because?  as  I  have  told  you,  1  have  hired  all  the  houses  on 
the  square." 

"We  are  well  aware  of  that,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing 
left  us  but  the  scpiare  itself." 

••  You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,  the  scpiare  is  mine  as  well  as 
the  hcmses." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,  iiuuisieur,  ycm  are  in  error.  We  have  a 
saying'am()ng.st  us  that  the  highway  belongs  to  the  King: 
therefore  the  scpiare  belongs  to  the  King  ;  as  we  are  the  King's 
ambassadors,  then,  the  square  belongs  to  us." 


•■  -**  ■ 
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<•  Monsieur,  I  haw  already  asked  who  you  are,"  cried  Buek- 
ingham,  enraged  at  the  speaker's  cncihiess. 

"  My  name  is  Maiiicanip,"  answered  the  young  man,  in  a 
voice  as  soft  and  sweet  as  the  tones  of  an  .Eolian  harp. 
Buckingham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

«  Well,"  said  he,  "  when  I  hired  these  houses,  the  square 
was  free;  these  barracks  obstruct  my  view,  they  must  be 
removed  I " 

A  hoarse,  threatening  murmur  arose  from  the  specta- 
tors. 

De  Gniche  came  up  at  this  moment ;  he  pushed  through  the 
crowd  that  separated  him  from  Hufkingham,  followed  Viy 
Raoul;  while  he  was  approaching  from  one  direction,  De 
Wardes  was  approaching  from  another. 

"  I  beg  your  grace's  pardon,''  said  he  ;  "  if  you  have  any 
complaint  to  make,  be  kind  enough  to  make  it  to  me,  as  I  am 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  these  tents." 

"  And  might  I  take  the  liberty  to  observe,'"  added  Manicamp, 
graciously,  "  that  the  word  'barracks'  is  objected  to?" 

"  Your  grace  was  saying  ?  "  continued  De  Guiche. 

"I  was  saying,  M.  "^le  Comte,"  retorted  Buckingham,  in  a 
tone  of  anger  more  marked  than  ever,  although  it  was  some- 
what moderated  by  the  presence  of  an  equal,  '•  I  was  saying 
that  these  tents  cannot  remain  where  they  are." 

"  Cannot  remain  where  they  are !  "  returned  De  Guiche, 
'•  and  why  ?  " 

•'  Because  they  annoy  me." 

De  Guiche  made  an  impatient  gesture,  but  a  warning  look 
from  Raoul  restrained  him. 

"  Your  annoyance  ought  not  to  be  as  great  as  ours,  consid- 
ering the  way  in  which  you  have  abused  yo\u'  right  of  priority." 

"  Abused '!  " 

"  Decidedly.  You  sent  a  courier  here  who  has  hired  in  your 
name  almost  the  entire  city  of  Havre,  careless  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  Frenchmen  coming  here  to  meet  ^rad  ime. 
As  the  representative  of  a  friendly  nation,  you  have  scarcely 
acted  in  a  friendly  manner.'' 

"  The  right  of  possession  belongs  to  the  first  occupant." 

"  Not  in  France,  my  lord  duke." 

"  And  why  not  in  France  ?  '' 

"  Because  France  is  the  land  of  politeness." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  cried  Buckingham,  so  pas- 
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sionat(>ly  that  tlie  siipctators  recoiled,  expecting  an  immediate 

collision. 

"  It  means,"  rejoined  l)e  (Jniclie,  turninK  I'iile,  "  that  I  have 
liad  these  tents  erected  as  quarters  for  myself  and  my  friends, 
as  a  i('lu},'e  for  the  ambassadors  of  Fiance,  as  the  only  shelter 
your  encroachments  have  left  ns  in  the  city;  and  i':  means 
that  myself  and  my  companions  shall  remain  in  them  nntil  an 
authority  more  ]io\verful  and,  above  all,  more  supreme  than 
your  own  tor])ids  us."' 

"  In  other  words,  until  we  are  nonsuited,  to  use  a  legal  term," 
added  Manicamp,  sweetly. 

"I  km)wan  autlhority  that,  I  hope,  will  .satisfy  you,"  said 
Buckingham,  tomhing  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Whereupon,  just  as  the  Goddess  of   Discord  was   about  to 
fire  mtlammatory  hearts  and  sheathe  swords  in  hunnin  breasts 
liaoul  lightly  laid  his  hand  on  Huckingham's  .shoulder.  ' 

'•  .\  word  with  you,  my  lord  duke,"  said  he. 

"  My  right  \  My  right  first  !  "  cried  the  fiery  young  noble- 
man. 

"  Tlie  very  jjoinc  upon  which  I  am  desirous  of  having  the 
honor  of  talking  with  yon."  replied  Raoul. 

"  Then  let  your  words  be  brief." 

"  As  brief  as  you  wish  ;  only  a  question." 

"  Si)eak,  I  am  listening." 

"  Is  it  you  or  the  Due  d'Orleans  that  is  about  to  wed  the 
granddaughter  of  Henri  IV.  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  insinuate  by  that  ?  "  replied  Buckingham, 
recoiling  and  looking  scared. 

'•  He  so  good  as  to  answer  me,"  persisted  Raoul,  quietlv. 

"  Is  It  your  purpose  to  ridicule  me?"  inquired  Buckin.r- 
ham.  ^  " 

"That  is  a  sort  of  answer,  my  lord  duke,  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  It.      \  on  acknowledge,  then,  that  you  are  not  the  person 
who  is  about  to  wed  the  English  princess  ?  " 
"  Vou  know  well  enough  I  am  not,  monsieur." 
"  Pardon  me.  but  after  witnessing  your  conduct,  I  have  not 
tjeen  quite  sure." 

"  Come  to  the  point,  monsieur  ;  what  do  vou  mean  by  that  ^  " 

Haoul  came  close  to  the  duke. 

'•Your  fits  of  madness."  said  he.  lowering  his  voice  "bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  fits  of  morbid  jealousy  ;  is  your  grace 
conscious  of  the  fact  '.'     Now  such  fits  of  jealousy,  on  the  part 
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of  ;i  man  who  is  ncithpr  a  lover  nor  a  linsband.  are  hij,'hly  im- 
proper when  tlieir  object  is  any  woman,  l.tit  infinitely  more  so 
—  surely  your  .jrace  must  see  that  ~  when  that  woman  is  a 
princess." 

"Monsieur,''   exclaimed    Buckingham,    "you    are    insultin-' 
^ladame  Henrietta  I  "'  "  '"' 

"It  is  you,"  returned  Raoul,  cooljv,  "it  is  vou  who  insult 
her.  You  had  better  take  care.  Latelv,  on  tlie  fla-'ship 
you  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  queen"  as  well  as  of  tiie 
admiral.  I  was  watching  you  and  at  tir.st  I  thouL,'ht  you  were 
demented,  but  I  have  since  guessed  the  real  nature  of  your 
insanity." 

"  Monsieur !  " 

"  Stay  !  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  more.  T  hope  I  am  the 
only  Frenchman  who  has  guessed  it." 

"  Kilt   are   you    aware,   monsieur,"   answered    l^uckingham 
who  was  trembling  with   uneasiness   as   well   as   with  anger' 
"  that  the  language  in  which  you  address  me  deserves  to  be 
checked  ? " 

"Weigh  your  words,"  said  Raoul,  haughtilv ;  "I  am  not 
ot  a  race  whose  indiscretion  requires  to  be  checked ;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  belong  to  a  family  whose  passions  -ive 
ground  for  suspicion  to  all  true  Frenchmen.  I  repeat  then 
lor  the  second  time,  my  lord  duke,  you  had  better  take 
care.- 

"  Take  care  of  what  ?  Can  it  really  be  possible  that  you 
dare  to  threaten  me  ?  " 

••  I  ani  the  son  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  your  grace,  and  I 
never  threaten,  because  I  strike  first.  Though,  yes,  I  do 
threaten,  and  my  threat  is  this  — "  o      .      , 

Buckingham  clinched  his  hands,  but  Raoul  went  on  as  though 
he  perceived  nothing.  ° 

"At  the  first  word  inconsistent  with  the  respect  you  owe  her 
royal  llighness -oh,  have  patience,  my  lord  of  Buckingham, 
you  see  1  h.ave.  ' 

"  Vou  ?  " 

"  \  es,  I.  So  long  as  the  princess  was  on  English  terri- 
tory, I  was  silent;  but  now  that  she  is  in  Fiance,  now  that 
we  have  received  her  in  the  i)rince's  name,  at  the  first  insult 
your  frenzied  infatuation  may  drive  you  t..  offer  to  the  House 
of  France  I  shall  adopt  one  of  two  courses:  ]  shall  either  pro- 
claim, before  all  here,  the  madness  by  which  vou  are  affected 
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and  have  you  ignoiuinoiisly  sent  back  to  England,  or,  if 
y<m  ])icfof  it,  1  sliall  drive  jiiy  dagger  through  your  tliroat, 
ill  tlie  prosfnce  of  all  here  also.  The  second  alternative  is 
the  one  that  pleases  me  best,  and  I  shall  probaldy  hold  to 
it." 

r>u(kiiighani  had  turned  paler  than  the  collar  of  English 
lace  around  liis  neck. 

",M.  de  l5ragelonne."'  said  he,  "  is  it  really  a  gentleman  who 
is  si)eaking  to  me  in  this  fashion  '.' '' 

"  Yes,  but  the  gentleman  is  speaking  to  a  madman  ;  cure 
yoiirself,  my  lord  duke,  and  you  will  find  him  speaking  a 
dii'terent  language." 

"  But,  M.  de  liragelonne,"  said  the  duke,  hoarsely,  "  do  you 
not  see  that  I  am  dying  ?  "' 

••  If  you  died  this  moment,"  returned  Raoul,  with  imperturb- 
able composure,  "  1  should  regard  your  death  as  a  great  bless- 
ing, for  it  would  put  a  stop  to  all  sorts  of  injurious  rumors  as 
to  yourself  and  the  illustrious  persons  compromised  by  your 
foolish  devotion."' 

"•You  are  right,  you  are  right!"'  cried  the  duke,  wildly. 
"  Better  die  than  endure  what  I  am  suffering  !  "' 

And   he   half  drew  from   liis  breast  a   beautifully-wrought 
jioniard,  the  liandle  of  which  was  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
Raoul  thrust  his  hand  aside. 

'^  Hold  :  "'  said  he,  "  if  you  do  not  kill  yourself,  you  become 
ridiculous  ;  if  you  do,  you  spatter  with  blood  the  nuptial  robe 
of  the  princess  of  England." 

Buckingham  gasped  painfully  for  about  a  minute.  Every 
muscle  quivered,  his  lips  trembled,  his  eyes  wandered  as  though 
in  delirium.      Then,  suddenly  recovering,  he  said  : 

•'M.  de  Bragelonne,  I  do  not  know  a  nobler  heart  than 
yours ;  you  are  the  worthy  sou  of  the  most  perfect  gentleman 
of  my  ac(iuaiutance.  Keep  your  tents  !  " 
And  he  threw  his  arms  around  Raoul's  neck. 
All  the  spectators,  bewildered  by  a  scene  they  had  such 
little  reason  to  expect,  in  view  of  the  furious  transports  of  one 
of  the  adversaries  and  the  stern  determination  of  the  other, 
clap[)ed  their  hands,  and  cheers  and  joyous  acclamations  arose 
on  all  sides. 

De  (Juiche  in  turn  embraced  Buckingham,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  reluctance. 

Then    French    and     English,    who   had    been    looking   ou 
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anxiously,  threw  themselves  into  one  another's  arms  with 
enthusiasm. 

And  now  the  procession  that  escorted  the  queen  and  princess 
came  into  view  ;  hut  for  Hragelonne,  the  royal  ladies  would 
have  seen  two  armies  enga},'ed  in  battle  and  the  flowers  tliat 
strewed  their  path  stained  with  V)lood. 

Hut  there  was  perfect  order  when  the  banners  appeared  in 
sight. 
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The  Goddess  of  Concord  had  returned  to  resume  her  throne 
among  the  tents.  The  only  rn/alry  between  the  English  and 
French  now  was  as  to  which  should  show  the  most  courteous 
attentions  to  the  illustrious  guests,  and  the  most  exquisite 
politeness  to  one  another. 

The  English  sent  to  the  French  baskets  of  flowers,  of  which 
thry  had  laid  in  a  plentiful  supply  in  honor  of  the  coming  of 
the  princess;  the  French  invited  the  English  to  a  supper  which 
was  to  be  given  the  next  evening. 

Madame  was  received  with  cheers  and  acclamations  during 
her  progress  through  the  city.  The  respect  displayed  toward 
her  by  all  was  such  as  might  be  paid  to  a  queen ;  the  adoration 
prf)fFered  by  some  was  such  as  might  be  paid  to  a  goddess. 

The  queen  mother  greeted  the  Frenchmen  who  appeared 
before  her  with  the  warmest  affection.  France  was  the  land 
of  her  birth,  and  she  had  been  too  unhappy  in  England  to  be 
allowed  to  forget  her  native  country.  She  taught  her  daughter, 
then,  by  her  own  love  for  it,  the  love  of  that  land  where  noth 
had  found  hospitality  and  where  a  brilliant  future  awaited 
them. 

When  the  public  entry  wis  over,  when  most  of  the  specta- 
tors had  dispersed,  when  the  flourishes  of  the  trumpets  and 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude  liad  faded  away  in  the  distance, 
and  when  nisjht  had  enfolded  in  her  starry  veil  the  sea  and  the 
harbor,  the  city  and  the  country,  De  Guiche  returned  to  his 
tent  and  sat  down  on  a  broad  stool  with  such  an  expression  of 
agony  on  his  face  that  Raoul  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on' him  until 
he  heard  him  heave  a  deep  sigh.     Then  he  approached,     The 
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cfiiiiit  li;iil  tliiowii  liiiiisclt'  l);iik  (ill  liis  MMt,  mill  rostoil  }iis 
>liiiiiiil<'r  :i-;iiii.st  til.'  p.irfitidii  of  tlu'  lent,  his  fiu'o  Imncil  in 
iiis  liaiuis.  t,'it.sjiiii,:,'  iur  lufsitii  ami  tifiiil)lnif,'  in  every  linih. 

"  .\r<>  you  in  jiain,  iny  triciid  '.'  "  inquired  Itaoul. 

"  In  terrible  jiain.'' 

'•  In  bodily  pain  ';' "' 

'•  V'es.  yes." 

"  No  wotidcr,  it  has  been  a  (larassinp  day,"  eontinued  the 
younf:   man.   with   his  eyes   riveted   on    liis  eouipanion. 

"  Ves,  but  a  sound  sleep  will  make  all  rii,'ht.'' 

"  l>o  yow  wish  me  to  leave  voii  '.' " 

"  No.  1  have  to  speak  to  you."' 

'•  Mut  I  must  s]ieak  to  \  oii  first.  I  )e  (Jiiiehe.'' 

••  \'eiy  well.       ( io  on." 

"  i>ut  will  you  be  tiaiik  with  me.'" 

'•  .\s  1  always  am." 

'•  Do  you  know  why   Ituckiiiijham  was  in  such  a  rage  V "' 

'•  1  .suspeil  the  reason.'" 

"  Von  think  he  is  in  love  with  .Madame ".' "' 

'•  One  woidd  swear  he  was.  at  least  from  seeing  him." 

"  Well,  there  's  ncit  an  atom  of  truth  in  it."' 

"  Oh.  this  time  you  are  mistaken  :  I  have  read  his  love  in 
his  eyes,  his  gestures,  in  all  his  actions,  ever  since  this  morn- 
ing."^ 

'•  ^  on  are  a  poet,  my  dear  count,  and  see  poetr}  everywhere." 

'•  I  see  love  everv where.'" 

"  Vou  see  it  whore  it  is  n't."' 

"  I  see  it  where  it  is."' 

"  No  V,  I)e  (riiiche.  don't  yon  think  yon  might  be  in  error?" 

'•  No,  no,  I  am  sure  of  it.'"  cried  De  (luiche,  ipiickly. 

"  <'ume,  now,  count,  would  yon  tell  m(>  what  it  is  that  makes 
you  so  clear-sighted  ■.'"  asked"  Kaonl,  fixing  a  jienetrating  look 
upon  liiiii. 

••Oh:"  answered  De  (Juirhe.  hesitatingly;  "self-approba- 
tion."' 

'•  Self-ap[>robation  ;   that  is  a  mighty  long  word,  l>e  (iuiclie."' 
'•  \Vhat  do  you  mean  '."' 

"  I  mean,  my  friend,  tliat  you  are  not  usually  so  melaucholy 
as  you  are  to-niglit.'" 

'•  It  is  becaiise  1  "m  so  tired." 

'•Tired';"' 

"  V'es." 
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Nonspns..,  my  dear  fello^v.  UV  l.avo  rampaignf-d  toK'otl.er. 
w.'  I.avo  l,,.on  on  h.>rsel)ack  eiK'ntoon  hours  at  a  strptch,  we 
hav,.  ha.l  tl.roe  horses  lall  wu.ler  each  of  us  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion or  InniKer,  an.l  yet  we  used  to  hiuj,di  at  all  that.  You  are 
nut  nielanehniy  because  you  are  tired,  count/' 

"Then  it  is  because  I  m\\  annoyed." 

"  Annoyed  liow  '.' "' 

"  IJy  wiiat  iiappened  tliis  evening." 

"The  Duke  of  Huckingliani's  folly  ?" 

'•  HI.  !  why  not  ?  Is  it  not  a  source  of  ve.xatioM  to  us 
frenchmen,  the  repre.sentatives  of  our  rovai  master,  to  .see  an 
hn-lishman  actually  wooing  our  future  "mistress,  the  second 
lady  ot  the  realm  '.' "' 

'•  Ves.  you  are  right  ;  but  I  do  not  thu.k  Hu..kingham  is 
dangerous." 

•'  Xo,  but  he  is  troubles(mie.  Did  he  not  very  nearly  em- 
broil us  with  the  English  soon  after  he  landed'.'  "  In  fact  but 
for  your  a. bnirable  pruden.v  and  singular  determination,  we 
mu.st  have  drawn  swords  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city  " 

"  W  ell,  you  .see  he  lias  changed."' 

"Certainly  I  see  it;  but  therein  lies  my  ama/.ement.      Vou 
spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  to  him.       What  did  you  say  •'      Vou 
believe  he  loves  her  ;  you  .said  as   much.     -V"  strong  i.assion 
however,  is   not  conquered   so  easily.     He   does   not  love  her 
then  . '  ' 

.Vnd  De  fJuiche  uttered  the  last  words  in  so  strange  a  t<.ne 
that  Kaoul  raised  his  head. 

It  was  easy  to  read  the  young  man's  disapproval  on  his 
noble  features. 

"What  I  said  to  him,  count,"  he  returned,  "I  will  repeat 
to  you.  Pay  close  attention,  these  were  my  words  :  '  My  lord 
duke,  you  have  dared  to  'ook  with  eyes  of  insulting  passion 
upon  the  sister  ot  your  prince,  who  is  not  betrothed  to  vou  and 
cannot  be  y-our  mistress  :  you  have,  therefore,  offered  aA  affront 
to  us  wao  have  come  hither  to  conduct  a  voung  bride  to  her 
husband.' "  .        o 

'■  Vou  really  said  all  that  ?  "  exclaimed  De  (Juiche,  becom- 
ing red.  ' 

"  Yes,  and  I  liave  even  gone  farther." 

De  Guiche  started. 

"  '  What  should  you  think  of  us  if  you  saw  amongst  us  a  man 
so  insensate,  so  disl.n-al  as  to  entertain  any  other  sentiment 
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tliaii  tli»)(ipeppst  rovercncp  for  ;i  piincfss  rU-stined   to    be  llic 
spDiisf  of  our  master  '.' "  " 

Tlie  words  were  so  iipplieuhle  to  De  (Juid,,.  tliat  he  turned 
})H,le  ;  he  shook  to  such  a  de^'ree  that  lie  could  liarelv  offer  his 
hand  to  Hra^^elouue,  cove"iii},'  liis  eyes  and  forelu'ad  with 
the  otlier. 

"  Hut,"  continued  Raoul,  ••  -tliank  (Jod!'  I  said,  -the  Frencli, 
who  are  rej;anl«'d  as  iuiinident.  tiupuj,'htless,  and  even  reckless,' 
can  brini,'  a  sound  jud,t,'iuent  and  the  principles  of  a  sound  mor- 
ality to  hear  on  tpiestions  of  such  hi;,'h  importance.  Learn,  my 
lord  <luke,  that  the  j,'entleinen  oi  France  sacrifice  in  the  service 
of  their  kiu},'s  their  passions  as  well  as  their  fortunes  aiul  their 
lives,  and  whenever  the  devil  su^'<,'ests  one  of  those  evil 
thou^'hts  that  inflame  the  lieart.  they  extiiiKwish  that  Hame, 
thnw^h  to  do  so  they  have  to  (luench'it  with  their  blood.  In 
this  fashion  we  save  at  once  our  country's  honor,  our  master's, 
and  our  own.  That  is  how  we  act.  my  lord  of  Muckingliani, 
and  that  is  how  every  h(;n(u-able  and  hi^di-minded  man  must 
act.'  And  now,  my  dear  De  (iuiche.  you  know  what  I  said  to 
Huckin^'ham.  He  admitted  the  force  of  mv  arf,'uments,  and 
surrendered  without  resistanee." 

De  (iuiche,  who  had  listened  to  Raoul  with  bowed  head, 
drew  himself  up  when  lie  had  finished,  pride  in  Ids  eve,  though 
tlie  hand  that  grasped  that  of  Raoul  still  trembled.  His  cheeks, 
before  cold  as  ice,  now  burned  like  tire. 

••And  you  spoke  admirably,"  he  said  huarselv;  •'and  you 
are  an  honest  friend,  Kaoul  ;  thanks.  Now  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  leave  me  alone." 

•'  Vou  wish  ie  ?  "  inquired  Riuml 

"  Yes,  I  have  need  of  rest.  Many  things  occurred  to-day 
that  have  agitated  me  both  in  mind  and  body.  When  you 
return  to-morrow.  I  shall  not  be  the  same  man." 

''Just  as  you  like,  then;  so  1  leave  you,"  said  Raoul,  about 
to  withdraw.  The  count  went  up  to  his  friend  and  pressed 
him  warmly  in  his  arms. 

P.ut  in  this  loving  embraee  Raoul  could  detect  the  nervous 
agitation  of  a  mighty  internal  conflict. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  air  was  cool,  and  the  heavens 
were  studded  with  stars.  After  the  storm  was  over,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun  had  returned, 'bringing  in  its  train 
life,  peace,  and  security  everywhere.  A  few  long  thin  clouds 
floated  across  the  sky,  their  blended  blue  and  white  colors  giving 
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proini.se  of  a  siuTossion  of  tine  (l:i\  ,s  teiiipprcd  by  eaHtprn  breezes 
Tpnii  the  .s.|.iare  of  the  Hotel"  de  Ville  the  broad  shadows 
ot  tlie  tents,  cross  I mitimI  and  .Iiecker.'d  l>y  the  briglit  iiiooii- 
beaiiis,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  liiige  mosaic  of  black  and  wliite 
})hites. 

Soon  the  wh(de  eity  was  fast  asleep,  thongli  a  feeble  li-lit 
was  still  shmuiK  in  "n<^  of  Madame's  ajiartments  that  ovei- 
ookcd  the  s<iiiare,  and  the  soft  brightness  of  this  expirin- 
lamp  seemed  but  as  an  image  of  the  calm  repose  of  a  y.nuv- 
girl,  liardly  yet  sensible  or  existence,  in  whom  the  flanie  o7 
lite  grows  dim  when  the  body  slumbers. 

Hragelonne  quitted  his  tent,  with  tlie  slow  and  measured 
gait  of  a  man  who  is  anxious  to  see,  but  does  not  wish  to  be 
seen. 

Sheltered  behind  its  thick  curtains,  and  able  to  embraee  the 
whole  sfpiare  in  a  glance,  he  had  seen  the  curtains  of  the 
entrance  to  De  Guiche's  tent  shaken  and  then  half  opened. 
lUdiind  them  lie  was  able  to  perceive  the  shadow  of  De 
(Juiche,  whose  eyes  shone  in  the  darkness  and  were  gazing 
arileiitiy  at  Madame's  dr.iwing-room,  now  faintly  illuminated 
by  the  light  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

That  soft  light  which  dimly  shone  through  the  windows 
was  the  count's  star.  .Ml  ♦he  asjjirations  of  his  soul  had 
mounted  to  his  eyes.  Raoul,  hidden  in  the  shadow,  surmised 
the  nature  of  the  impassioned  thoughts  which  established 
between  the  tent  of  the  youthful  amba.'^satlor  and  the  balcony 
of  the  princess  a  mysterious  and  magical  bond  of  .sympathy,  a 
bond  created  by  thoughts  stamped  with  such  strength  and 
resolution  that  they  ought  certainly  to  liave  wooed  amorous 
dreams  to  de.scend  on  that  j.erfumed  couch,  which  the  count 
with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  devoured  so  eagerly. 

I?ut  there  were  other  watchers  beside  J)e  (Juiche  and  Eaoul. 
The  window  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  square  was  open  ; 
It  was  the  window  of  the  house  in  which  lived  Buckingham. 

Aided  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  that  issued  from  this 
latter  window  a  spectator  might  see  plainly  the  proHle  of  the 
duke  as  he  leaned  indolently  against  the  'velvet  hangings  of 
the  window-frame.  He,  too,  was  directing  his  prayers  and  his 
wild  visions  of  love  toward  the  balcony  of  Madame. 

Brageloiine  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Yonder  is  a  jioor  heart  that  is  closely  besieged,"  he  mur- 
mured,  thinking  of  the  princess. 
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And  then  he  added  compassionately,  wlien  lie  thought  of 
Monsieur : 

•'  And  in  another  quarter  is  a  husband  seriously  menaced. 
Well  for  him  that  lie  is  a  great  prince,  anu  has  an  army  to 
l)rote('t  his  property."' 

IJragelonne  watched  for  some  time  the  coniluct  of  the  two 
despairing  lovers,  listened  to  the  loud-resounding  and  almost 
indecent  snoring  of  Manicamp,  who  snor"d  as  haughtily  as  if 
he  had  on  his  blue  instead  of  Lis  violet  costume,  theu  turned 
liis  face  to  the  breeze,  which  carried  to  his  ears  the  distant 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  after  having  thus  stored  up  a 
due  supply  of  melancholy,  another  nocturnal  malady,  he 
retired  to  bed,  imagining  as  he  did  so  that  jierhaps  four  or 
even  six  eyes,  quite  as  .irdent  as  those  of  Buckingham  or  De 
Guiche,  were  lying  in  wait  for  a  glimpse  of  his  own  idol  in  the 
Chateau  of  lUois. 

'•  And  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  is  not  bv  any  means  a 
safe  garrison,  either,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  as  he  heaved  a 
loud  sigh. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 


FKOM     IIAVKE    TO    PAKIS. 


On  the  next  day  the  fetes  were  cel>brated ;  they  were 
markeil  by  all  the  pomp  and  gayety  which  the  resources  of  the 
city  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  could  give  to 
them 

Tilt  last  liours  at  Havre  were  spent  in  making  preparations 
for  de])a)  ing. 

.Madame,  after  taking  her  farewell  of  the  I-:nglish  fleet,  and 
salatiiig  for  the  last  time  her  ountry  and  her  country's  flag, 
eulered  a  carriage  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  escort.' 

De  (Juiche  had  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  re- 
turn to  England  with  the  admiral.  But  Buckingham  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  to  tlie  queen  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
propriety  to  permit  ^fadame  to  enter  Paris  unaccompanied  by 
any  Euglishmen  of  high  lank. 

Wlicu  it  was  decided  that  he  nnist  attend  tlie  princess, 
the  young  duke  selected  a  court  of  officers  and  gentlemen  to 
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form  his  own  special  retinue,  so  that  quite  an  army  was  on 
its  way  to  tlie  eapit.)),  scattering  gold  and  being  the  occasion 
of  brilliant  (lcnionstr;'*-ions  in  every  town  and  village  through 
which  it  jiassed. 

The  v,ei.thor  was  beautiful,  and  France  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, particularly  that  i)art  of  it  through  which  the  procession 
niovetl.  Spring  strewed  the  patliway  of  the  young  j)rincess 
with  its  odorous  flowers  and  balmy  foliage.  The  whole  of 
Normandy,  with  its  rich  vegetation,  its  blue  horizons  and  sil- 
very rivers,  must  have  seemed  a  very  paradise  to  the  new  sister 
of  the  King. 

Fetes  and  boundless  enthusiasm  hailed  the  })rogress  of  the 
dazzling  company.  Hut  De  (Juiche  and  I'.uckingiiam  had  no 
eyes  for  such  scenes ;  the  thouglits  of  the  one  were  concen- 
trated on  the  task  of  checking  any  new  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  duke ;  the  thoughts  of  the  duke  on  that  of  awakening  in 
the  heart  of  Henrietta  a  more  vivid  '-ecollection  of  the  country 
she  had  left  and  of  the  many  happy  days  she  had  enjoyed  in 
its  bosom. 

But  alas  !  it  came  home  to  the  poor  duke  that  the  memory 
of  his  beloved  England  was  gradually  fading  away  from  her 
mind  and  the  love  of  France  was  gradually  taking  its  pdace. 

In  fact,  he  quickly  jjcrceived  that  all  li'is  devoted  attentions 
did  not  evoke  any  gratitude,  and  that  the  grace  wherewith  he 
rode  one  of  the  most  fiery  steeds  of  Vorkshire  was  quite  thrown 
away,  for  it  was  only  by  chance,  by  the  merest  accident,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  jirincess  ever  met  his. 

Vainly  did  he  es.say,  in  order  to  rivet  on  himself  one  of  those 
looks  that  wandered  about  aimlessly,  or  were  bestowed  else- 
where, to  make  his  charger  exhibit  all  the  strength,  speed,  temper, 
and  address  of  which  it  was  capable  ;  vainly  did  he  by  excit- 
ing that  charger  almost  to  madness,  leaj)  over  barriers,  spur 
wildly  down  declivities,  risk  dashing  against  trees  or  being 
hurled  into  ditches  —  Aladame,  attracted  by  the  uproar  he 
created,  turned  round  her  head  for  a  moment;  then,  with  a 
slight  smile,  turned  back  again  to  her  faithful  guardians  De 
Guiche  and  Kaoul,  who  were  quietly  riding  beside  her  car- 
riage. 

In  such  cases  Buckingham  suffered  all  th'i  tortures  of 
jealousy.  A  new,  ineffable,  burning  pain  glided  into  his  veins 
and  laid  siege  to  his  heart;  after  a  time,  however,  t'C  became 
conscious  of  his  folly,  and  endeavored  to  atone  for  his  insane 
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excesses  by  tlie  meekest  siibniission.  He  mastered  his  '  .rse, 
reeking  witli  sweat  and  flecked  with  foam,  and  forced  it  to 
champ  the  bit  amid  the  crowd  of  courtiers  near  the  carriage. 

Occasionally  M.idame  rewarded  him  with  a  few  words,  but 
even  these  words  smote  his  ear  as  a  reproach. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  would  say,  "  I  see  your  grace  is  recovering  vour 
reason." 

Sometimes  Raoul  would  say : 

"  Your  grace  is  killing  your  horse." 

And  Buckingham  listened  to  Raoul  patiently,  for  he  felt, 
instinctively,  without  having  any  proof  of  it,  that  Kaoul  curbed 
the  ffclings  of  De  Guiche,  and  that,  but  for  Raoul,  some  foolish 
step,  taken  either  by  l)e  Guiche  or  himself  would  have  led  to 
a  rupture,  a  scandal,  perhaps  to  exile. 

Ever  since  the  famous  conversation  between  the  two  young 
men  before  the  tents  of  Havre,  where  Raoul  had  brought  home 
to  Ruckingham  the  impropriety  of  Ids  conduct,  the  duke  had 
felt  drawn  toward  Hragelonne,  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  frequently  talked  with  him,  and  almost  alwavs  for  the 
I  irpose  of  speaking  of  las  father,  or  of  D'Artagnan,  their 
mutual  friend,  about  whom  Buckingham  was  nearly  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Raoul  himself. 

Raoul  was  well  pleased  to  have  tht^  conversation  turn  on  this 
subject  in  the  presence  of  De  Wardes.  who,  during  the  entire 
journey,  was  humiliated  at  the  superior  position  occupied  by 
Rragelonne  and  particularly  at  Ins  influence  over  De  Guiche'. 
I>e  Wardes  was  gifted  with  that  keen,  incjuisitorial  penetra- 
tion which  is  the  characteristic  of  every  malignant  di.sposition. 
He  had  at  once  remarked  De  (Juiche's'sadness  and  the  nature 
of  his  amorous  aspirations  in  relation  to  the  i)rincess. 

Instead  of  treating  tlie  subject  with  the  reserve  displayed 
by  Raoul,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  liis  friend  the  necessity 
of  respecting  his  duties  and  obligations,  De  Wardes  resolutely 
smote  the  ever-responsive  chord  of  youthful  daring  and  selfish 
pride  in  the  young  count's  nature. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  while  ]^e  Guiche  and  De  Wardes 
were  conversing,  leaning  against  a  barrier,  one  evening  during 
a  halt  at  Mantes,  while  Buckingham  and  Haoul  were  also  con- 
versing as  they  walked  around,  and  while  Manicamp  was  pay- 
ing his  court  to  the  queen  and  princess,  who  were  very 
familiar  with  him,  on  account  of  his  versatile  fancy,  his  frank 
disposition,  and  his   winning   manners,  —  it  came  to  pass,  we 
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repat,  tliat  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  I)e  Wardes 
said  to  tlie  count : 

"  Come,  now,  confess  that  you  are  very  ill,  and  that  your 
pedagogue  is  doing  nothing  to  cure  you." 

'•  I  do  not  understand  you,'"  answered  I)e  Guiche. 

"  My  meaning  is  plain  enough ;  you  are  wasting  away  with 
love." 

*'  Madness,  I)e  Wardes,  madness !  " 

"  It  would  he  inadness,  1  admit,  if  ^Fadaiue  were  indifferent 
to  your  martyrdom;  hut  the  degree  to  which  she  notices  it 
really  comproiuises  her.  ami  I  am  dreadfully  alarmed  lest  your 
pedagogue,  M.  de  liragelonne,  should  denounce  you  both  on 
your  arrival  at  I'aris.'" 

'•  De  Wardes  !  De  Wardes  !  always  attacking  Bragelonne  !  " 
"Oh,  a  truce  to  this  childishness,"  retorted  the  count's  evil 
genius,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Vou  know  what  I  mean  as  well  as  I 
do  myself.  You  must  surely  see  how  the  expression  of  the 
princess's  hwe  softens  when  she  s[.eaks  to  you  ;  you  must  un- 
derstand from  the  tone  of  her  voice  how  much  she  likes  yours 
you  must  feel  that  she  is  pleased  with  the  verses  you  recite  to 
lier,  and  you  will  not  deny  that  she  tells  you  every  luorniutr 
she  sle]jt  badly  tlie  night  before." 

"  It  is  all  true,  De  Wardes,  all  true;  but  what  is  the  good 
of  telling  It  to  me  ?  '"  ^ 

'•  Is  it  not  important  to  see  matters  clearly  ?" 
"  Not  when  what  you  see  makes  you  miserable." 
_    And  he  turned  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  princess   as 
if,  while  repelling  the  insinuations  of  De  Wardes,  he  sought 
for  proof  of  their  truth  in  her  eyes. 

"  Look :  •'  cried  De  Wardes,  -  look,  she  is  calling  you,  call- 
ing you,  you  understand  ''  Away  with  vou,  make  the  best  of 
your  opportunities,  your  pedagogue  is  not  heie." 

De  (Juiche  could  not  resist  the  temptation  ;  an  invincible  at^ 
traction  drew  him  toward  the  j)rincess. 
De  Wardes  looked  after  him  with  a  smile. 
"  You  are  mistaken,  monsieur,"  said  Raoul  suddenly,  strid- 
ing over  the  barrier,  "the  pedagogue  is  present  and  has  been 
listening  to  you." 

De  Wardes,  who  recognized  him  by  his  voice  before  he  saw 
him,  h^'.lf  drew  his  sword. 

"Slu'iithe  your  sword,"  returned  Raoul;  ^- you  know  well 
that    until  our  journey  is  finished  any  demoiLstration  of  this 
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sort  is  useless.  Sheatlie  your  swonl,  and  also  sheathe  your 
toujjue.  Why  do  ydu  distil  into  the  heart  of  the  man  you 
call  your  friend  all  the  venom  that  poisons  your  own  ?  You 
have  tried  to  make  me  dislike  an  honorable  gentleman,  my 
father's  friend  and  mine  ;  you  are  trying  to  make  the  count  offer 
his  love  to  the  woman  who  is  destined  to  In'  the  bride  of  your 
master.  Keally,  monsieur,  I  should  regard  you  as  a  traitor 
and  a  coward  if  1  did  not,  with  nuue  justice. 'regard  you  as  a 
madman." 

"Monsieur,"  answered  De  Wardes,  furiously,  «  1  was  not 
mistaken  when  I  called  you  a  pedagogue.  The  peculiar  tone 
and  style  yon  affect  is  tha.  of  some  Jesuit  pedant,  not  of  a 
gentleman.  Tray  discontinue  this  tune  ami  stvle  when  you 
address  me.  I  hate  M.  d'.vrtagnan  because  he  acted  baselv 
toward  my  father." 

"  You  lie,  monsieur,"  said  Kaoul,  sternly. 

"■  What,  monsieur  I  (U)  you  a(^tuaily  give  nu>  the  lie  '.'  "  cried 
De  Wardes. 

"  Why  n(jt,  if  you  make  a  false  statement  ?  " 

"  You  give  me  the  lie,  and  do  not  draw  your  sw(u-d  '.'  " 

"Monsieur,  I  have  deternnued  not  to  ki'U  von  until  we  have 
safely  delivered  .Madame  into  the  hands  of  her  husband."' 

"Kill  me'.'  Oh,  your  schoolmaster's  cane  does  not  kill 
.so  easily,  .Master  Pedant.'' 

"No,"  replied  Itaoul,  coolly,  "though  ,M.  d'Artagnan's  sword 
does;  not  ()nly  have  I  his  sword,  but  he  taught  me  how  to  use 
it,  and  it  is  with  this  sw(u-d  I  will  avenge,  at  the  proper  time 
his  name  so  foully  slandered  by  you.''  ' 

"  .Monsieur,  take  care  !  "  exclaimed  De  Wardes,  "  if  you 
refuse  to  give  me  immediate  satisfaction  I  shall  consider  any 
means  of  revenging  myself  justifiable!  " 

"  Oh  :  "  cried  Buckingham,  unexpectedlv  anpearing  on  the 
scene  of  action,  "  that  threat  rather  smacks  of  assassination 
and  does  not  sound  well  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman." 

"  What  is  that  you  say  '.'  "  asked  De  Wardes,  turning  round. 

"  I  say  you  have  just  uttered  words  tliat  sound  unpleasantly 
in  my  English  ears." 

"Then  if  what  you  say  is  true,  so  much  the  better," 
answered  De  Wardes,  angrily.  "  Your  grace  is  a  man  who 
will  not  try  to  slip  through  my  fingers,  (iive  whatever  mean- 
ing to  my  words  you  like." 

"I  d'j  give  them  whatever  n.eaning    1    like,  monsieur,"  re- 
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tort,.,l  r  nekingiiam,  ii,  the  .irrogant  anrl  defiant  tone  eharaeter- 
istic  of  hiiii  even  in  ordinary  eonversation.  "  M.  de  Miasjelonne 
IS  my  friend:  you  insult  M.  de  I!ragei..nne,  you 
nie  satisfaction  for  tliat  insidt." 

F)e  Wardes  glaneed  at  Hragelonne,  wlio 
character,  remained  calm  and  unmoved,  evi'u 
challenge. 

"Hut  apparently  T  have  not,  insulte.l  M.  de  Firagelonne, 
since  M.  de  lUagelonne.  nh<:  wears  a  sword,  -Iocs  not  consider 
Jumself  insulted." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  have  insulted  some  one.  have  vou  not  "  " 
'"Yes,  1  have  insulted  .M.  d-Artagnan,"  replied  De  Vv  .r-les,  who 
had  noticed  that  the  menti.m  of  this  name  stung  Haoul  ,-  .ui-er 
•■  Ihen,"  said  I'.iickingham,  "  that  is  aiiothe.  matter"'       " 
'•  \ou  agree   with  me  V  -  re]died    De  Wardes;  ••  ,t  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  triemls  of  .M.  d'Artagnan  to  defend  liim." 

••  I  am  tully  oi  your  opinion,  muiisieur."  observed  the  duke 
AN-lio  had  becon.e  (p.ite  phlegmatic.  ••  If  I'.ragelonne  had  been 
offended,  I  could  not  very  well  take  his  part,  seeing  that  he  is 
present ;  but  as  the  affair  concerns  M.  crArtagnan  —  "' 

"  \  on  will,  of  course,  let  me  deal  with  the  niaUer  as  I  like  ^  " 
said  De  Wardes. 

"No,  on  the  contrary,  1  draw  my  sword,"'  answered  Buck- 
ingham, prei)aring  to  unslieaMie  the  weajx)!!,  "  for  if  SI   d'  \r. 
tagnan  offended  your   fatlier,  he  rendered,  or  tried    to  render 
mine  a  great  .service."  ' 

De  Wardes  started  back,  bewildered. 

"  M.  d'Artagnan,"'  continued  the  duke,  '-is  the  bravest 
gentleinan  of  my  acquaintance.  1  sliall  be  delighted  to  make 
some  slight  return  for  the  many  obligations  he  has  laid  me 
under  by  giving  you  a  sword-thrust."' 

And    at    the  same    time    Buckingham    graceful;      drew    his 
sword,  saluted   Kaoul,  and  stood  on   guard. 
De  Wardes  advanced  to  cross  steel. 

"  Stop  gentlemen  '.  "'  said  Kaoul,  also  advancing  and  idacing 
his  sword  ])etween  the  combatants,  -the  affair  is  too  trivial  to 
necessitate  your  cutting  eai  !i  other"s  throats  almost  before  the 
very  eyes  of  tlie  ])rincess.  "SI.  de  Wardes  speaks  ill  of  M. 
a  Artagnaii.  with  whom  he  is  not  even  acquainted."' 

"  Oho!""  cried  De  W  irdes,  grinding  his  teeth,  but  lowering 
t.he  point  of  his  sword,  ••  you  say  I  am  not  acquainted  with  M 
d'Artagnan  ?  " 
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'■  ^'^u  aro  not,'"  rojoincil  Kaoiil,  coldly  ;  "  you  do  not  know 
wliiMc  In'  is,  even." 

"  ^'(lll  say  r  do  not  know  wl'crp  lie  is  '.' "' 

•'  llcally  that  must  ho  the  case,  since  ynu  are  always  seeking 
a  (luarrcl  on  his  account  with  strangers,  instead  of  going  to 
liini  directly." 

De  Wardes  turned  pale. 

••  Well,  monsieur,"  continued  Haoul,  '•  I  will  tell  you  wliere 
lie  is.  ,M.  d'Artagnan  is  in  I'aris.  He  resides  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre  wluui  he  is  on  duty,  and  in  the  Rue  des 
Lombards  when  he  is  not.  >L  dWrtagnan  may  easily  be 
found  at  either  of  these  two  places.  Having,  therefore,  as 
you  say,  so  many  reasons  to  coni])Iain  of  him,  you  cannot  be 
a  very  courageous  man  or  else  you  would  seek  him  and  de- 
mand that  satisfaction  you  are  ready  to  require  at  the  hands 
of  every  one  exce]it  himself."' 

Pe  Wardes  brushed  away  the  perspiration  that  covered  his 
forehead. 

"  F(u-  shame,  ^L  de  Wardes  I'"  Raoul  went  on,  "it  does  not 
become  you  to  be  such  a  swashbuckler  when  there  are  edicts 
against  duelling.  Think  of  how  the  King  would  regard  om- 
disobedience,  jjarticularly  at  such  a  time,  and  the  King  would 
be  right.'" 

"  More  excuses,"'  muttered  De  Wardes,  '•  more  pretexts  !"" 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  the  veriest  drive]  !"  returned  Kaoul. 

"  Vou  are  well  aware,  my  dtai'  ^L  de  AN'ardes,  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  bravery  ;  lie  has  already  fought  ten  duels  and 
is  quite  prepared  to  tight  eleven.  ]>ut  the  name  he  bears 
renders  any  further  allusion  to  him  unnecessary.  And  as  to 
myself,  you  Lave  not  the  slightest  doubt  I  can  tight  also.  I 
fought  at  Sens,  Bleneau,  at  the  Dunes  befoie  the  artillery, 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  line,  while  you,  I  may  observe 
casually,  were  a  hundred  yards  behind  it.  No  doubt  the 
reason  why  you  concealed  your  valor  then  was  because  there 
were  so  many  present  to  witness  it.  Here  a  display  of  your 
bravery  would  create  a  scandal  —  I  sujipose  you  want  to  liave 
people  talking  about  y(m,  no  matter  how  they  talk.  Well,  you 
need  not  expect  mc,  M.  de  Wardes,  to  aid  you  in  your  plan :  I 
really  cannot  affoid  yim  that  gratitK-ation." 

'•  ^'our  reasoning  is  admirable,  M.  de  jirageloune,'"  return-^d 
Buckingham,  sheathing  his  sword,  "ami  1  crave  Muir  forgive- 
ness for  allowing  myself  to  be  carried  away  hy  a  rush  impulse."' 
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But  T)e  Wardes,  pprfeotly  furious,  bounded  forward  and 
raised  his  sword  tliroateningly  over  Kaoul,  who  had  barely 
time  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

"Take  care,  monsieur,"  said  Urageionne,  coolly,  "or  you 
■will  injure  one  of  in}-  eves.'' 

"So  you  will  not  fis,'lit ".' "'  cried  De  AVardes. 

"  Not  at  present.  But  i  make  vou  this  promise.  Immediately 
on  our  arrival  in  Paris  1  will  lead  you  to  ",1.  d'Artagnan,  to 
whom  you  will  relate  ail  the  reasons  you  have  to  .•omplain  of 
him.  M.  d'Arta-nan  will  beg  the  King's  permission  to  measure 
sworus  with  you;  the  King  will  grant  it,  and.  when  you  have 
received  the  sword-thrust  you  sought,  you  will  be  in  a  calmer 
Irame  of  mind  and  will  meditate  on  that  precept  of  the  gospel 
which  enjoins  us  to  forgive  injuries." 

"  Oh ! "'  cried  De  Wardes,  maddened  bv  such  composure 
"any  one  can  see  you  are  half  a  bastard,  M.  de  Hrageloune  '  '' 

Itaoiil  turned  as  white  as  the  lace  collar  aroiuul  his  neck  • 
such  a  lightning  flash  leaped  from  his  eyes  that  De  Wardes 
recoiled. 

Buckingham  was  himself  dazzled  bv  it,  and  threw  himself 
between  the  two  adversaries,  whom  he  had  expected  to  see 
rush  upon  each  other. 

De  Wardes  had  reserved  this  insult  for  the  last;  he  grasped 
Ins  sword  convulsively  and  aw  uted  the  shock. 

"  Vou  are  right,  monsieur,"  answered  Raoul,  re"ainir,g  Ins 
self-control  by  a  violent  effort,  •'  I  know  only  mv  father's 
name  ;  but  I  am  too  well  ac(iuainted  with  the  Ccmite  de  la 
lere's  worth  and  honor  to  fear  for  a  moment  that  there  is,  as 
you  imply,  a  stain  n])on  my  birth.  My  ignorance,  then,  of  my 
mother's  name  is  a  calamity,  not  a  shame.  Vou  betray  your 
la<-k  b(jth  of  honor  and  courtesy  in  upbraiding  me  w"ith  my 
misfortune.  Tt  matters  little,  however;  the  insult  has  been 
given,  and  I  consider  myself  insulted  accordingly,  '''he  affair  is 
therefore  settled.  After  you  have  received  satisfaction  from 
M.  d  Artagnan,  you  will  be  pleased  to  cross  swords  with  me  '' 

"Oh!''  retorted  De  Wardes,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  admire 
your  prudence,  monsieur.  Vou  were  good  enough  a  while  ago 
to  hint  that  M.  d'Artagnan  woxM  run  me  through  the  body. 
VV  hen  he  has  done  so,  you  offer  to  do  the  same."' 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  answered  Raoul,  with  concentrated 
anger.  "  M.  d'Artagnan  is  well  versed  in  the  art  of  fencing ; 
1  will  ask  him  to  treat  you  as  he  treated  your  father;  I  will 
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aak  hiin  only  to  wound  yon  and  let  mo  liavo  tlio  |ileiisure  of 
killiiii;  you  outrii^lit  att(M"  your  wound  is  healed,  !'oi-  yon  have  a 
niali.Ljnant,  disposition,  M.  de  Wardes,  and  one  cannot  aih)pt  too 
many  jirecautioiis  against  you." 

"  1  sliall  adopt  certain  precautions  against  j'ou,"  replied  I)e 
Wardes,  "yon  may  rest  assured." 

"  AUow  mo,"  interposed  Buckingham,  "  to  translate  the 
meaning  of  your  .vords  ;  the  translation  is  contained  in  tins 
littl.^  liint  I  am  giving  to  M.  de  Bragelonne  :  '  M.  de  Brage- 
lonne,  wear  a  coat  of  mail.'  " 

De  \Var(les  clinched  liis  hands. 

"  .Vli  I  ■'  he  cried,  ••  that  is  tlie  precaution  yon  two  gentle- 
r.    n  intend  to  adoj)t  before  crossing  swords  with  me." 

"  So  he  it  I  "  said  Itaonl,  "  since  you  will  have  it,  let  us  make 
an  end  of  the  affair  liere  and  now." 

And,  drawing  his  sword,  he  advanced  to  De  Wardes. 

"  What  are  you  gi>ing  to  do'.'  "  asked  Buckingham. 

"Do  not  lie  alarmed,"  re])lied  Kaoul,  "  it  will   soon  be  over."' 

De  Wardes  placed  liimself  on  his  guard;  their  swords 
crossed. 

De  Wardes  threw  himself  wii.i  such  fury  on  Raoid  that  at 
the  first  shock  of  their  swords  it  became  plain  to  the  duke 
that  Bragelonne  was  only  playing  with  his  adversary. 

Buckingham  stepped  bru'k  and  looked  on  at  the  combat. 

Raoul  was  as  calm  as  if  he  were  fencing  with  a  foil  instead 
of  with  a  sword.  He  retreated  a  step,  parried  three  or  four 
thrusts  aimed  at  him  by  De  Wardes,  and  then  sent  the  hitter's 
sword  Hying  over  the  barrier. 

Then,  as  De  V.'avdes  st  )cd  dazed  and  disarmed,  Raoul 
returned  his  sword  to  the  scal)l;;'jil,  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  waistband,  and  hurled  him,  hoivling  with  fury,  to  join  his 
sword  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrier. 

"  AVe  shall  meet  again  !  We  shall  meet  again  !  "  muttered 
De  Wardes.   rising  and  picking  up  his  sword. 

"  Meet  again  I "'  answereil  Raoul,  "  why,  I  have  been  telling 
you  nothing  else  during  the  last  half  hour  !  " 

Then,  turning  to  Buckingham  : 

"  Duke,  not  a  word  about  this,  I  beg  of  yon.  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  allowed  myself  to  be  driven  to  such  an  e.xtremity, 
but  anger  got  the  better  of  me.      I'ardon  me  and  forget  it.'' 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  vicomte,"  replied  the  duke,  j^ressing  the 
vStrong  and  loyal  hand  of  the  victor,  "  permit  me,  on  the  con- 
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trary.  to  reinRmher  it  au.l  to  look  after  your  safety  ;  that  man 
IS  dangerous,  lie  will  try  to  kill  you." 

"My  father,-  returned  Kaoul,  "lived  for  twenty  years 
exposed  to  the  !..s3aults  of  afar  more  formidable  enemy,  and  he 
survived  them.  I  U-U.^  to  a  race  un.ler  the  special  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  my  lord  duke." 

"  But  your  father  had  lf)yal  friends." 

"  Yes,  friends  of  a  species  that  no  longer  exists,"  answered 
Kaoul,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh  :  do  not  say  so,  I  entreat  you,  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
1  am  ottering  you  my  friendship." 

And  IJiH  kingham  oi.ened  his  arms  to  end^race  Bragelonne 
who  joyfully  accepted  the  proffered  alliance 

"  You  know  well,  M.  de  Bragelonne,"  added  Buckingham, 
that  in  my  fami!y  we  die  for  those  we  love  " 

"  Yes,  duke,  I  know  it,"  answered  Kaoul. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

WHAT     THE     CHEVALIKK     l.E    LORRAINE    THOUGHT    OF    MADAME. 

Nothing  further  occurred  calculated  to  cause  any  disturb- 
ance  during  the  journey. 

Giving  an  excuse  which  attracted  no  particular  notice,  De 
Uardes  was  allowed  to  go  in  advance  of  the  others.  He  took 
i'Manicaini),  whose  equable  and  dreamy  character  served  as  a 
counterpoise  to  his  own,  along  with  him. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  remarking  that  persons  of  a 
boisterous  and  restless  disposition  are  very  fond  of  seeking  the 
companionship  of  the  gentle  and  timid,  as  if  the  former  sought 
in  the  contrast  a  rest  for  their  quarrelsome  temperament,  the 
latter  a  defence  against  their  own  weakness. 

Buckin^^ham  and  l^ragelonne,  having  initiated  De  Guiche 
into  taeir  confraternity,  did  nothing  but  sound  in  concert  the 
praises  ot  the  princess  along  the  whole  route. 

Bragelonne  had,  however,  got  his  two  friends  to  promise 
that  trios  should  be  substituted  for  the  solos  which  De  Guiche 
and  his  companion  had  acquired  a  dangerous  habit  of  singing 

This  style  of  harir.ny  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  queen 
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iiiotlicr.  It  \v;is  iidt.  iierhiips,  {|iiitn  as  agroeahl^  to  the  young 
prMiccss,  thoiii^'li.  wlio  was  a  tiii;littul  ('(xiuptte,  and  who  having 
no  fi-ars  as  to  any  injury  to  her  own  voice,  went  to  meet  every 
]ie'il  halt  way.  Slie  liad,  indeed,  one  of  those  darin)j;and  reek- 
less  hearts  that  enjoy  the  dangers  of  a  jjerilons  situation,  and 
are  smitten  wiili  the  sword  from  a  sort  of  liking  for  the  wjund 
it  makes. 

So  her  glances,  snules,  and  toilets  were  an  inexhaustible 
armory  of  weapons  tiiat  fell  in  crushing  showers  on  these  three 
unhajipy  young  men  and  made  them  helpless.  Vrom  thia 
armory  were  tired  smiles,  courtesies,  and  a  thousand  other 
delicious  sliafts  that  hit  at  long  range  the  gentlemen  of  the 
escort,  the  citizens  and  otticials  of  the  towns  through  which  she 
])asscd.  Even  among  pages  and  lackeys  the  slaughter  was 
universal,  the  devastation  general.  When  Madame  reached 
I'aris  she  had  left  in  her  wake  a  hundred  thousand  lovers, 
abtmt  half  a  dozen  lunatics,  and  two  men  whose  cases  were 
hopeless. 

Itaoul  was  the  only  jterson  who  remained  cold  and  suspicious 
when  the  princess  entered  the  capital  of  the  realm.  He  was 
not  blind  to  her  charms,  hut  there  was  no  vacant  spot  in  his 
heart  that  offered  a  mark  for  her  arrow.s.  Sometimes  he  talked 
with  the  queen  during  the  journey  on  the  rapturous  devotion 
which  waited  on  her  daughter,  and  the  mother,  with  the  wisdom 
that  was  the  fruit  of  so  many  misfortunes  and  deceptions, 
answereil ; 

"  Henrietta  would  have  been  a  remarkable  woman,  wliether 
born  on  a  throne  or  in  a  cottage,  for  she  is  imaginative,  fan- 
tastic, and  resolute." 

De  Wardcs  and  Manicamp  had  acted  as  couriers  and  an- 
ncjunced  the  arrival  of  the  princess.  Consequently  a  brilliant 
escort  of  cavaliers  and  carriages  from  the  city  met  rhe  proces- 
sion at  Nanterre. 

Monsieur,  with  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  .and  a  part  of  the 
household  of  the  King,  was  come  to  p;iy  his  homage  to  his 
royal  bride. 

At  Saint-Germain  the  princess  and  her  mother  left  their 
travellingH'arriage,  a  he.avy  vehicle,  somewhat  battered  by  the 
journey,  aiul  entered  a  rich  and  elegant  chariot,  drawn  by  six 
horses  with  white  and  gold  harness  and  tiap{)ings. 

Seated  under  a  silken  parasol  fringed  with  feathers  in  this 
open  carriage  as  on  a  throne,  the  young  and  beautiful  princess 
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looked  riuliiint  with  tlio  soft  li^'ht  reflected  on  her  peail-oolored 
skin. 

Monsieur,  on  iipiiroiwhing  the  rarriii^'e,  was  struck  liy  her 
dazzling'  beauty.  He  ^,'ave  such  evident  tokens  (jf  his  admi- 
ration that  tlie  Chevalier  de  f.orraine  shru^'i;ed  his  shnulders 
disdainfully  auionj,'  the  courtiers,  while  De  (Juiche  and  Muck- 
inghani  felt  almost  liroken-hearted. 

After  tlie  due  .omiiliments  were  paid  and  the  (hie  ceremonies 
fulfilled,  the  whole  procession  moved  slowly  on  its  way  again 
toward  Paris. 

While  tlie  presentations  were  being  maile,  Huckingham  and 
other  Elnglish  gentleiTien  were  introduced  to  .Monsieur. 

Monsieur,  however,  jiaid  them  but  very  slight  attention. 

Hut  on  the  way.  when  he  saw  how  eager  the  Duke  of  Huck- 
ingham was  to  ride  next  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  he  said  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  his  inseparable  comi)anion  always  : 

"  Who  is  that  horseman  yon<ler  '.' '' 

"  Why,  he  was  presented  to  your  Highness  a  few  moments 
ago,''  answered  the  chevalier.  '  "  That  is  the  handsome  Duke 
of  liuckingham." 

"  Ah,  very  true." 

"  Madame's  knight,"  he  added,  giving  an  inflection  to  the 
last  word  which  (jiily  the  envious  are  cajjable  of  giving  to  the 
simplest  phra.ses. 

••  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  the  prince. 

"  I  mean  her  knight." 

''  Madame  owns  a  knight  in  ordinary,  then  ?  " 

"  l^y  ii'V  soul,  I  think  y(m  can  see  that  yourself.  You  surely 
must  perceive  how  the  two  of  them  laug  ami  flirt  and  act  as 
if  they  had  stepped  out  of  Madame  Scudcn's  '  Cyrus.'  '' 

"  The  three  of  them,  you  mean.'' 

"  The  three  of  them  ?'  " 

"  Yes,  don't  you  see  De  (ruiche  is  there  also?" 

"Eh?  Oh,  yes.  I  see  him  plain  enough.  All  that  that 
proves  is  tliat  Madame  has  two  cavaliers  instead  of  one."' 

"  You  infect  everything  with  your  own  jioison.  you  viper." 

"  I  infect  nothing.  Ah  !  Monseigneur,  what  a  crf)ss-grained 
disi)osition  is  yours  !  The  honors  of  the  king(h)m  of  France 
are  being  paid  to  your  wife,  and  yet  you  are  not  satisfied." 

The  Due  d'(  )rleans  was  always  in  dread  of  his  friend's  satirical 
humor  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  acrimony. 

He  changed  the  conversation  immediately. 
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"  TliP  princess  is  iirctty,  I  iiiKlorstand  ?  "  sai<l  lu-,  .is  if  hf^ 
wf'rt!  talking'  <>f  ii  striui^jt'r. 

"  V't'Sj"  rcjilit'd  thf  chcvalit^r,  in  the  s;nii<'  tono. 

"  Voiir 'vcs  ■  sounds  likf  ii  '  no.'     Still    I    lancy   those  dark 
ovosiif  licrs  are  very  heantifiil."' 
'  ••  Hut  small." 

•■  Ves,  hut  sjiarkliiiK'-      Slie  lias  a  tine  figure.  thi>uj,'h."' 

"  It's  hy  no  means  [lerfect.    .Mouseij^iu'ur." 

"  Well,  perliaps  so.  .Still,  there  is  soinetliiuf,'  nohle  in  her 
wliole  ajii)earaiiee."" 

"There  may  he.      Her  t'aie  is  thin,  however. " 

"  1  thouf,'ht  her  teeth  admirahle.'' 

"  Ka.sy  enoui,'h  to  see  tliein,  considerinj,'  what  a  large  nioutli 
she  has.  After  all,  Monseigneur,  I  was  wrong,  you  are  far 
Jiandsonu'r  tlian  your  wile." 

'•  .\ntl  do  you  believe  I  am  handsomer  than  Huckingham  ? 
(live  me  vour    'jjiniou." 

•'Oil,  yes;  and  he  knows  that  too,  I^ook,  he  is  becoming 
more  and  more  attentive  to  Madame,  from  dread  that  you  may 
efface  from  her  heart  tlie  iniiiression  he  has  ma(U>  on  it." 

Monsieui,  in  his  annoyance,  gave  his  horse  tlie  9,\n\v,  but 
when  he  ]>erceivpd  a  triumidiant  smile  on  the  chevalier's  face, 
he  made  the  animal  return  to  a  walking  pace. 

•'  Well,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  troubling  my  head  about 
my  cousin  further.  Don't  I  know  all  about  her'.'  Wasn't  I 
brought  up  with  her,  and  did  n't  1  see  lier  at  the  Louvre  when 
she  was  quite  a  child ".'  " 

"  Ah.  prince,  she  is  greatly  changed  since  tlien  I  At  tlie 
period  to  which  you  allude  she  was  not  so  brilliant,  and,  cer- 
tainly, not  ,so  haughty.  Do  you  remember  the  night,  Mon- 
seigneur,  when  the  King  refused  to  dance  with  her,  because  she 
was  ugly  and  ill-dressed  ".' "' 

The  Due  d'Orleans  frowned.  It  was  not  at  all  flattering  to 
be  marrying  a  i)rincess  of  whom,  when  young,  the  King  had 
not  thought  mu(  h.  I'erhaiis  he  would  have  answered  had  not 
De  Guiehe  at  that  moment  left  the  jirincess's  carriage  and 
ridden  up  to  the  prince.  He  liad  witnessed  from  a  distance 
the  conver.saticm  between  the  prince  and  the  chevalier,  and  had 
been  anxiously  trying  to  guess  the  na*^ure  of  the  words  inter- 
changed between  them. 

Whether  from  perfidy  or  want  of  caution,  De  Lorraine  did 
not  make  even  the  slightest  effort  to  dissemble. 
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"f'oiiiit,"  said  lie,  ••  y<>ii  liave  >j(xm1  tastp." 

•'Thank  yim  for  tlit'  coiiiplimeiit,"  anaweieil  I)e  Guiche; 
"  but  wliat  has  siig^estcd  it  ?  "' 

'<  hy  our  Lady  !      I  ajfpt'al  to  his  HiKhncss." 

"  rndouhtcdly  lie  has,"  aiiswtM'cd  the  prince.  "l)e  Guiche 
is  well  aware  that  I  think  him  a  [lerfect  cavalier.'' 

"So  far  so  good,"  said  the  favorite.  ••  r>ut  to  return  —  you 
have  been  a  week  in  Madanie's  company,  have  you  not?  " 

•'Of  course,"  replied  l)e  (Juiche.  blushing  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"  Then  tell  us  frankly  what  you  think  of  her." 

"Think  of  her  I '"  repeated  l)e  Guiche,  Ix-wildered. 

•'  Ves  ;  of  her  body,  mind  — everything.' 

The  (piestioM  dazed  the  count ;  he  hesitati-d  before  answer- 
ing. 

"Come,  noA-,  De  (Juiche,"  cried  the  chevalier,  laughing, 
"  tell  us  frankly  what  you  think ;  the  prince  orders  you  to  do 
so." 

"  Ves,  yes;  you  must  be  frank,"  added  Monsieur. 

De  Guiche  stammered  out  a  few  unintelligible  words. 

"Oh,  I  know  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  speak  about,"  con- 
tinued Monsieur;  "  but  you  can  tell  me  everything.  What  is 
your  o])inion  of  her  '.*  " 

To  hide  what  was  passing  within  him,  De  Guiche  adopted 
the  only  method  of  defence  available  for  a  person  taken  by  sur- 
prise :   he  lied. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  call  Madame  either  good-looking  or  ill-look- 
ing ;  but  on  the  whole  I  consider  her  rather  good-looking." 

"Oh!  count!  count!"  exclaimed  the  chevalier;  "  you  who 
went  into  such  raptures  and  ecstacies  over  her  portrait ! " 

De  Guiche  reddened  to  the  very  tips  of  his  ears.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  his  horse  was  a  little  restive  and  took  a  sudden 
plunge  that  enabled  him  to  hide  his  agitation. 

"  ller  portrait !  "  he  murmured.  "  What  portrait  ?  "  asked 
he,  when  he  had  rejoined  them. 

The  chevalier  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  him. 

"  Yes,  the  portrait.  So  that  miniature  was  not  a  good  like- 
ness ?  " 

'•  I  do  not  know.  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  It's  gone 
from  my  memory  entirely." 

"  And  yet  it  seemed  to  make  a  very  lively  impression  on 
you." 
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<'  Possibly." 

"  Is  slie  witty,  at  least?"  inquired  the  prince. 

••  1  helievf  so,  Monseigneuv."' 

"  .\nil  is  till'  Duke  of  Huekingham  ?  " 

'•  I  don't  know."' 

"  I  tliink  lie  must  be."  rejoined  the  chevalier,  ''  to  judge  by 
the  way  tlie  juincess  is  laughing.  She  evidently  takes  ninch 
jileasurc  in  liis  six-iety ;  and  a  witty  woman  never  does  that, 
if  her  coiiiiianion  is  stupid." 

"  111  that  ease  I  sui)pose  he  must  be  witty,"'  said  I)e 
(Jiiiche,  simply.  Luekily  Kaoul  notieed  that  something  was 
wrong.  Killing  up  to  the  chevalier,  he  engaged  him  in  con- 
viusation,  and  thus  released  his  friend  from  this  dangerous  in- 
([uisitor. 

The  publie  entry  into  Paris  was  veiy  gay  and  brilliant. 
The  King,  in  order  to  do  honor  to  his  brother,  had  eommanded 
that  prei)arations  should  be  made  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale. 

Madame  and  her  mother  alighted  at  the  Louvre,  that  Louvre 
where,  during  their  days  of  exile,  they  had  endured  neglect, 
misery,  and  starvation. 

The  palace,  which  had  received  the  djughter  of  Henri  IV. 
so  iuhosijitably,  with  its  bare  walls,  broken  floors,  cobweb- 
covered  ceilings,  vast,  dilapidated  chimney-pieces,  and  chilly 
firejilaces  upon  which  the  alms  offered  them  by  the  parliament 
had  hardly  ])ermitted  a  fire  to  glow,  was  now  completely 
changed  in  appearance. 

Everywhere  were  splendid  hangings,  and  thick  carpets,  and 
polislied  Hoors,  and  handsome  paintings  in  their  broad  golden 
frames;  everywhere  candelabra,  mirrors,  and  sump'tuous  fur- 
niture ;  everywhere  warlike-looking  guards  with  waving 
jdumes,  and,  along  with  all  this,  the  antechambers  and  stairs 
thronged  with  coui'iers  and  servant.?. 

In  the  pal.ace  courts,  where  the  grass  at  that  time  had  grown 
freelv,  as  if  the  thankless  Mazarin  wanted  to  show  the  I'ar- 
isians  that  loneliness  and  disorder,  as  well  as  misery  and  de- 
spair, were  the  companions  of  the  degraded  monarchy,  —  in  these 
once  dumb  and  desolate  courts,  gay  cavaliers  were  riding  to 
and  fro,  their  steeds  striking  sparks  from  the  glistening  pave- 
ments. 

Carriages  were  ciov.-^led  with  young  and  beautiful  women, 
who  were  v/ailing  to   salute   as  she  passed,  the   daughter    of 
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that  (laugliter  of  France  wlio  wlieii  a  widow  and  an  exile  liad 
sometimes  not  been  able  to  find  wood  for  her  fire  or  bread  for 
her  table,  and  who  had  been  slighted  by  the  meanest  underlings 
in  the  place. 

So  when  the  English  qneen  reentered  the  Louvre  her  lieart 
was  more  swollen  by  bitter  and  sorrowful  memories  than  that 
of  her  daughter,  whose  disposition  was  fickle  and  forgetful, 
was  with  the  joys  of  lic"  triumph. 

She  was  well  aware  that  ihis  dazzling  reception  was  given 
to  the  mother  of  a  king  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  second 
throne  in  Europe,  while  the  humiliating  reception  once  offered 
to  her,  the  daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  was  intended  to  punish  her 
for  having  been  nnfortiuiate. 

After  the  royal  ladies  had  been  shown  to  their  apartments 
and  had  taken  some  repose,  the  gentlemen  also  rested  for  a 
while,  and  then  resumed  their  customary  habits  and  occupa- 
tions. 

Riwiul  started  to  visit  his  father.  He  learned  that  Athos 
had  gone  to  Blois.  He  thereupon  decided  to  go  and  see  IVAr- 
tagnan.  Hut  the  musketeer  was  busy  with  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing a  new  military  household  for  the  King  and  could  not 
be  reached,  liragelonne  then  fell  back  on  I)e  Guiche.  The 
count  was  holding  conferences  with  his  tailors  and  with  Mani- 
camp  that  monopolized  all  his  time.  He  fared  still  worse  with 
Buckingham.  The  duke  was  purchasing  horses  after  liorses 
and  diamt)nds  after  diamonds.  He  had  apjiropriated  all  the 
embroiderers  and  lapidaries  and  tailors  in  Paris.  There  was 
between  him  and  I)e  (luu'he  a  duel  of  a  more  or  less  courteous 
character.  To  win  success  he  was  willing  to  lose  a  million, 
while  De  Guiche's  allowance  from  the  Due  de  (iranimont  was 
only  sixty  thousand  louis.  So  liuckingham  gayly  spent  his 
millions. 

When  De  Guiche  learned  this  he  sighed  and  would  have 
torn  his  hair  out  in  handfuls  but  for  the  counsel  of  De 
Wardes. 

"  A  million  I  "  he  repeated  every  morning.  "  I  am  beaten  ! 
Why  docs  n't  the  marshal  advance  me  a  portion  of  my  patri- 
mony ? "' 

"  Because  you  'd  squander  it,"'  said  Kaoul. 

"  AVhat  coiu'ern  is  tliat  of  his  ?  If  I  am  to  die  of  all  this,  I 
ruust  die,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it." 

•'  But  why  should  you  die '.'  '"  iiKpiired  Kaoul, 
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''  I  don't  want  an  Englishman  to  get  the  better  of  me  in 
elegance." 

"  My  (Tear  count,"  said  Manicamp,  "  elegance  is  not  a  costly- 
thing,  it  is    aly  a  difficult  one." 

"  Oh,  for  i'.ll  you  say,  things  hard  to  get  are  very  costly,  and 
I  have  only  sixty  thousand  livres." 

"  Upon  niy  word,"  declared  De  Wardes,  "  you  are  in  a  hob- 
ble ;  still,  there  is  only  a  diiTerence  oi'  nine  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  livres  to  make  up." 

"  Where  am  I  to  find  them  ?  " 

"  Get  in  debt." 

"  I  'm  there  already." 

"An  additional  reason." 

Such  advice  as  this  had  so  much  influence  over  De  Guiche 
that  he  committed  every  sort  of  foolish  extravagance,  while 
Buckingham  only  incurred  expenses  he  could  easily  bear. 

The  rumors  that  were  spread  of  their  prodigal '"y  brightened 
the  faces  of  all  the  traxlesmen  in  I'ai'is,  and  fT  a  the  hotel  of 
]>uckingham  to  that  of  De  Guiche  the  tales  tliau  ./ere  told  were 
marvellous. 

iFeanwhile  Madame  was  resting,  and  Bragelonne  was  writ- 
ing to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallicre.  He  had  already  sent  four 
letters  without  receiving  any  reply,  when  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Palais-Royal,  Kaoul's  valet  announced  M.  de 
Malicorne  while  his  master  was  dressing. 

"  What  does  this  Malicorne  want  with  me  ?  "  said  ha.  "  Let 
him  wait." 

"  It  is  a  gentleman  from  Blois,"  answered  the  valet. 

"  Ah  I  show  him  in  at  once,"  cried  Raoul,  quickly. 

]\ralicorne  entered,  resplemlent  as  a  star,  and  wearing  a 
magnificent  sword  at  his  side. 

After  bowing  gracefully : 

•'  M.  de  Bragelonne,"  said  he,  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  thou- 
sand compliments  to  you  on  the  part  of  a  lady." 

Raoul  blushed. 

"  A  lady  belonging  to  Blois  ?  "  he  inciuired. 

"  Yes,  monsieur;  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais." 

"  Ah,  thanks  ;  I  recognize  you  now,"  replied  Raoul.  "And 
what  does  Mademoiselle  de  IMontalais  require  of  me?  " 

Malicorne  took  four  letters  from  his  pocket  and  handed 
them  to  Raoul. 
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"  My  letters  !  is  it  possible  ?  My  letters  returned  to  me 
with  the  seals  unbroken  !  "  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale. 

"  Monsieur,  since  the  i)erson  to  wln.ia  they  are  addressed  is 
no  longer  at  Blois,  they  are,  tlierefore,  returned  to  you.'' 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  has  left  Blois  ?  "  cried  liaoul. 

"  A  week  ago." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  must  be  in  Paris,    lOnsieur." 

"  But  how  was  it  known  tluit  these  letters  were  from  me  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  i>iontalais  rocoginzed  your  hand  and  seal." 

Haoul  colored  and  smiled. 

"This  was  very  kind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,'"  said 
ne.     "  But,  indeed,  she  is  always  kind  as  well  as  charming." 

"  Always,  monsieur." 

"  rftill,  she  could  have  given  me  some  information  about 
Maaemoiselle  de  la  Valliere's  whereabouts,  which  it  would  be 
vain  for  me  to  seek  in  this  vast  city." 

Maiicorne  drew  another  packet  from  his  pocket. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  this  letter  will  tell  you  what  you  want 
to  know." 

Ilaoul  hastily  broke  the  seal.  The  letter  was  in  tiie  hand- 
writing of  Montalais,  and  these  were  its  contents  : 

"  Fori.i,  P(tlais-R()i/<il,  </ai/  of  t/tp  nuptinl  /xncdiction." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Kaoul.  "  You  must  know, 
monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte. ' 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me,  then." 

"  Impossible,  monsieur." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  Mademoiselle  Aure  has  forbidden  me." 

Raoid  stared  at  this  singular  personage,  and  was  silent. 

"  At  least,  t<?ll  me,  is  what  I  am  to  find  out  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant ?  " 

"  You  will  »<e." 

"  You  are  fy^ightfully  reticent." 

"  Monsieur,  r  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"  In  exchange  tor  the  one  you  refuse  to  do  me  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  ceremony,  and  I  have  no 
admission  ticket,  although  I  did  everything  I  possibly  could  to 
procure  one.     Could  you  get  me  admitted  V  " 
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"  Certainly.'' 

"  Do  this  ioi-  lup,  I  Ix'soech  you,  M.  le  Vioomte."' 
"  With  {.leasuie,  iiKUisicur;  come  with  me." 
"  ;Mon.sieiir,  I  cannot  tell  you  liow  grateful  I  am." 
<'  I  thought  you  and  .M.  ile  Manieam])  were  great  friends?" 
"Yes,  luonsieur;    but    this  morning    1   was   present    at   his 
toilet.      I   dropped  a  bottle  of  vprnish.  unfortunately,  on  his 
new  doublet,  and  he  rushed  so  savagely  at  me  with  his  sword 
that  1  had  to  take  to  tliglit.      You  see  I  eould  not  ask  him  for 
an  admission  ticket,     lie  would  have  killed  me." 

'■  1  can  easily  conceive  it,"'  answered  Kao\d.  ••  Manicam}!  is 
(piite  capable  of  killing  a  man  guilty  tif  the  crime  wliich  you 
ha<l  the  misfortune  to  conMuit;  but  i  will  repair  the  mischief. 
Once  1  have  fastened  on  my  cloak,  I  shall  be  rei'dy  to  serve 
you,  both  as  guide  and  introducer." 
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ALAIS      SURPRISE. 


]\1ai>ame  was  married  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palais-Royal  in 
pres(>nce  of  a  limited  number  of  courtiers  selected  with  the 
greatest  care.  Still,  although  an  invitation  to  the  ceremony 
imi)lied  that  the  person  so  honored  was  a  high  favorite  at 
court,  Kaoul.  faithful  to  his  iiromise,  iuanagcd  to  introduce 
Malicorne,  who  was  very  eager  to  enjoy  this  curious  spectacle. 

After  he  had  fulfilled  his  pledge,  Kaoul  approached  De 
Guiche,  who,  as  if  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  his  magnilicent  costume, 
pre.sented  a  face  so  downcast  and  miserable  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  alone  could  be  compared  with  it  for  i)aleness 
and  ntter  dejection. 

'•  Take  care.''  wliispered  Haoul.  when  he  was  close  to  him, 
making  ready  to  support  him  at  the  moment  wiien  the  arch- 
bishoji  was  blessing  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

In  fact,  tiie  I'rinee  de  ('on<le  was  gazing  curiously  at  these 
two  statues  of  despair,  standi. y  like  caryatides  at  either  end 
of  the  nave. 

The  count  grew  a  little  calmer. 

^Vhen  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  King  and  the  two  (pieens 
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passed  into  the  grand  hall  in  order  that  Madame  and  lier  suite 
niight  be  presented  to  tlioni. 

It  was  noticed  that  tiie  King  appeared  to  be  marvellously 
impressed  by  Madame's  beauty,  and  was  lavish  of  compliments 
that  were  evidently  sincere. 

It  was  also  noticed  that  his  mother,  after  gazing  pensively 
at  Buckingham,  had  turned  to  ^Fadame  de  Motteville,  remark- 
ing, to  all  appearance:  '-Do  y(ui  not  think  ho  is  like  his 
father  ? " 

And  Hiially  it  was  noticed  that  Monsieur's  eves  rested  u^jon 
everybody,  and  that  he  did  not  look  at  all  pleased. 

After  the  reception  of  the  princes  ;ind  andiassadors,  Mon- 
sieur recpiested  the  King  t(j  allow  him  to  present  to  him  as 
well  as  to  Madame  the  members  of  his  new  household. 

"Can  you  tell  me,'"  whispered  Af.  le  Prince  to  Kaoul, 
"  whether  the  person  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  the  house- 
hold is  a  pers(jn  of  taste,  and  whether  we  are  likely  to  see 
some  pretty  faces '.'  " 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  on  the  subject,  mou- 
seigneur,"  replied  Haoul. 

'•  Oh  !  now,  you  need  not  feign  ignorance."' 
'•  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  that,  monseigneur  ?  " 
'•  You  are  the  f i  lend  of  De  (iuiche,  and  De  (Juiche  is  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  prince." 

"  True,  I  am,  monseigneur;  but  as  it  was  a  matter  in  which  I 
took  no  interest,  I  have  not  asked  him  about  it,  and  De  (ruid-.e 
has  not  volunteered  me  any  information."" 
•'  ?>ut  Manicamp  ?" 

"It  is  true  [  have  been  in  Manicanip's  company  at  Havre 
and  on  the  road,  but  I  felt  no  more  desire  to  question  him 
than  to  question  De  (Iuiche.  Resides,  as  M.  de  MaTucamp  is 
a  person  of  secondary  importance,  what  can  he  know  about 
it  ?  '• 

'•  I'here  's  where  you  "re  mistaken  My  dear  viscount,  it  is 
the  persons  of  secondary  importance  who  on  such  occasions 
have  all  the  influence,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  all  the  arraiige- 
meuts  have  been  really  made  by  Manicamp:  .Manicam])  told 
De  Guiche  what  to  do,  and  De  Gui.lie  told  ^Monsieur  what  to 
do."' 

"That  may  be,  mon.seigueur,"'  said  Ivaoul,  -  but  it  is  all  news 
to  me,  T  assure  your  lliglmess."' 

'•  Of  course  I  believe  you,  though  it  sounds  incredible.    How- 
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pvor.  we  shall  not  havo  long  to  wait.  Here  foines  the  flying 
si|ua(lron,  as  good  Queen  Catherine  used  to  say.  Odd^-hsh. 
thev  /kiiu-  pretty  t'aees,  then."' 

A  bevy  of  young  diunsels  was  advancing  into  tlie  luill,  led 
bv  Madame  de  Navailles.  anil  it  must  be  said  to  Manicami/s 
honor  that  if  lie  had  as  much  to  do  with  their  selectiim  as 
Conde  suggest.'d,  thev  presented  a  si>ecta(de  ealeuhited  to  en- 
cliant  every  one  whi.,  like  M.  le  I'rince.  was  an  admirer  ot 
beauty.  .V  bh.ude  voung  girl,  twenty  or  twenty-one.  and  who 
shot  forth  daz/ling  flames  whenever  she  opened  her  great  blue 
eves,  marched  at  their  head  and  was  the  first  to  be  presented. 
'••Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Chareiite,"  said  the  veneraV)le 
Madame  de  Navailles  to  Monsieur. 

"Mademoiselle  de  ronnay-Chareiite,"  repeated  Monsieur, 
with  a  bow  to  Madame. 

"Ah!  ah!  a  rather  pleasing  young  person,"  said  Conde  to 

liaoul,  •'  and  — '" 

<' No  doubt,  she  is  pretty;   but  she  looks  rather  imperious. 

"  I'shaw  :  we  know  what  those  airs  amount  to  ;  she  "11  be 
tame  enough  in  three  months.     But  look,  the  next  one  is  a 

regular  beauty.'' 

"  Stay  I  I  think  she  is  a  beauty  of  my  acquaintance,  too, 

answered   Raoul. 

"  Mademoiselle  Anre  de  Montalais,"  said  Madame  deNavaille. 

Name  and  surname  were  scrui)ulously  repeated  by  Monsieur. 

"  Gnind  Dim  !  ''  exclaimed  Raoul,  fixing  liis  bewildered 
gaze  upon  tlie  door  of  entry. 

•'What  is  the  matter?"  impiired  the  prince.  "Was  it 
MadeuKjiselle  de  Montalais  who  drove  you  to  utter  that  em- 
phatic Gi-'ind  Dint  '.'  "' 

"  No.  monseigneur,  no,"  replied  Raoul,  pale  and  trembling. 

"  Then  it  must  be  that  fascinating  blonde  wdio  is  coming 
after  her.  What  lovely  eyes,  mti  foi.  f  A  little  thin,  but  she 
has  cliarins  enousrh  to  make  up  for  it." 

'•  Mademoiselle  de  la  Raume  le  Rlanc  de  la  Valliere,"  said 
Madame  Navaille. 

When  that  name  reechoed  in  the  depths  of  Raoul's  heart  a 
cloud  seemed  to  mount  from  his  breast  and  obscure  his 
eyes.  He  no  longer  saw  or  heard,  and  M.  le  Prince,  finding 
that  he  hardly  answered  his  bantering  jests,  made  his  way 
toward  the  beautiful  young  girls  whose  graces  he  had  at  the 
first  trlauce  recognized. 
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liOiiisf  riiaiil  of  ] 


fiiKJc  to  Maihiiiio  !  ■'   Itaoul 
reason,  wandered 


was  liJLjlily  anuised    at   tlie 
lover   bv   lier    own    and  lier 


"  Louise  hen 
iiiurnuirpd. 

And  his  eyes,  which  failed  to  convince  1 
from  Louise  to  Montalais. 

The  latter  liad  alreaily  laid  aside  her  assumed  timidity,  was 
eyeiuf,'  the  persons  around  her  with  tlie  utmost  self-<'onfideiice, 
and,  having,'  at  last    seen   'laouj 
stupefaction  caused   in   the  pooi 
friend's  presence. 

TJiose  malicious  and  mocking  eyesof  hers,  wjiich  Hanul  tried 
to  avoid  and  yet  could  not  lielp'meeting  with  a  questioning 
look,  were  a  source  of  the  most  agonizing  torture  to  him. 

As  for  r.ouise,  whether  from  natural  timidity,  or  from  some 
other  cause  unguessed  by  Rauul,  she  kept  herY'ves  constantly 
lowered,  and  friglitened,  dazzled,  her  breatli  coming  in  sliort 
gasps,  .slie  withdrew^  fr(uu  notice  a.s  mmdi  as  she  could,  in 
spite  of  the  many  nudges  which  MoutalaiN  gave  her  with  lier 
elbow. 

It  was  all  an  enigma,  and  our  unfortunate  hero  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  know  the  key  to  it. 

lint  there  wa.s  no  one  there  to  communicate  it,  not  even 
Malicorne,  who,  feeling  a  little  embarrassed  in  the  company  of 
so  many  gentlemen,  and  rather  seared  by  Aure's  mocking  glanees, 
liad  described  a  circle  and  gradually  retreated  until  he  found' 
liimself  a  few  paces  from  M.  le  Prince  and  tlieiuiuds  of  honor. 
He  was,  indeed,  within  reach  of  the  voice  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalais,  that  planet  around  wliieli  he  was  compelled  to  "rav- 
itate  as  a  humble  satellite. 

When  Kaoul  had  regained  his  composure,  he  fancied  he  rec- 
ognized voices  on  his  left  that  were  familiar  to  him.  He  was 
not  deceived,  De  Wardes,  ])e  Gniche,  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  were  conversing  together,  though  they  were  convers- 
ing in  such  low  tones  that  only  their  breathing"" could  be  heard 
in  this  immense  hall. 

To  be  able  t(»  make  one's  self  understood  in  this  style  without 
bending  down  or  moving  a  muscle  was  one  of  those  sublime  ac- 
comi)lishments  which  it  took  newcomers  a  lon^  Lime  to  acquire. 
The  persons  who,  after  much  study  and  many  tedious  efforts, 
Avcre  able  to  attain  to  such  immobility,  looked  like  a  group  of 
statues  when  talking  together. 

And  in  fact,  at  the  grand  receptions  of  the  King  and  the 
two  queens,  while  their  Maiesties  were  sneakinsr  .and   fn.;..-.  ;„„ 
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tliat  thoir  auditors  weio  listPiiiiig  in  levcn'iit  siU'iice,  inauy  of 
tlioc  noiseless  colloquies  were  held  all  tlu'  time,  and  adulatiou 
ol  the  speakers"  rulers  was  not  always  the  doiuiuaut  note  in 
them,  either. 

N'ow  Kaoid  was  a  pertect  master  (d'  this  courtly  art,  and 
could  often  guess  the  meaning  of  the  wonis  uttered  by  th.^ 
mere  movements  of  the  lips. 

'•  Who  is  this  Montalais  '.'  "  inrpiired  De  Wardes.  -anil  who 
is  this  La  Valliere '.'  .\re  all  th<^  ]M'ovincial  damsels  in  France 
coming  down  on  us  '.'  " 

•'  I  know  Montalais,"  said  the  chevalier.  "  Rather  a  good 
sort;  slie'll  amuse  the  court.  La  Vallii-re  is  a  charming  girl, 
tliougli  she  limps." 

"  Tooh  I  pooh  I '■  retorted  De  Wardes. 

«' Don't  jiooh-pooh,  De  Wardes:  there  are  some  very  in- 
geinous  and  characteristic  sayings  in  Latin  anent  girls  who 
limp." 


(lentlemenl  gentlemen!"  said  De  (luiidie.  looking  un- 
easi'v  at  Kaoul,  •■  pray  do  not  make  s(j  free  with  i.eople's 
names." 

I5ut  the  count  had  no  rea.son  to  feel  uneasy  —  at  least,  ap- 
parently. Kaoul's  coimtenaiu'e  was  calm  and  indifferent,  al- 
t]iough*^he  had  not  lost  a  single  word  that  had  been  said.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  keeping  a  register  of  the  insults  and  provo- 
cations of  the  tw(j  speakers  with  the  view  of  settli?ig  the 
account  when  the  proper  time  came. 

De  Wardes  (h)ubtless  guessed  at  what  he  was  thinking  and 
continued; 

"  Who  are  the  l,)vers  of  these  ladies  ?  '" 

'•Of  Montalais  ?"  asked  the  chevalier. 

'•  Yes ;  of  Montalais,  first."' 

••  Oh,  you.  I ;  anybody  that  likes." 

"And  of  the  other?" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ?  " 

'•  Yes."" 

••  Take  care,  gentlemen,'"  interjtosed  De  Guiche.  to  prevent 
De  Wardes  from  replying,  ••  Madanu;  will  he:ir  us."' 

Raoul  was  in  tortures,  and  tore  his  lace  rutiies  in  his  rage. 

But  tlie  malignant  virulence  of  which  these  ])oor  women 
were  made  the  victims  had  the  effect  of  making  liim  take  a 

serious  resolution. 

;/  T  _..;__  ?>  Qc:;:!   V.f>  t:-.  ]i'."'.';elf    ■' i'U'.no*^   have  como   here  but 
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with  an  honorable  purposo  and  iin(h'r  lionoiabhi  protection;  but 
1  must  U'arn  her  purpose  and  find  out  wiio  is  lier  protector." 

And  in  imitation  of  Malicorne.  he  too  made  his  \vay  toward 
the  maids  of  lionor. 

The  jiresentation  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  Kinu'.  who  still 
continued  t<j  ailmire  Madame,  passed  out  with  the  two  queens. 
The  chevalier  resumcil  his  jMjsition  beside  Monsieur  and, 
.'US  he  walked  alonj,'  with  him,  distilled  into  his  ear  some  drops 
of  that  poison  which  he  had  collected  during'  the  last  hour, 
all  the  time  fjlaiicinj,'  at  the  new  arrivals  in  court,  and  disap- 
I>ointed  because  the  faces  of  some  of  them  looked  happy. 

The  King  on  leaving  had  drawn  a  goodly  number  of  the 
courtiers  in  his  train,  but  those  who  made  a  profession  of  in- 
dei)endence  or  gallantry  stayed  behind,  and  began  paving  their 
court  to  the  ladies. 

The  Prince  deConde  congratulated  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay- 
("harente  (m  lier  appearence.  liuckingham  tried  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Madame  de  Chalais  and  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
wliom  Madame  iiad  already  commenced  to  distinguish  by  her 
love  and  favor.  As  for  the  Comte  de  (Juiche,  he  had  parted 
company  with  Monsieur  when  the  latter  joined  Madame,  and 
was  now  holding  a  spirited  conversation  with  his  sister, 
Madame  de  Valentinois,  and  with  .Mesdeinoiselles  de  Crefiny 
and  de  ('hatillon. 

Amid  all  these  political  or  amorous  interests,  Malicorne's 
sole  desire  was  to  have  a  conference  with  Montalais ;  but  she 
much  ])referred  chatting  with  Kaoul,  were  it  only  to  enjoy  his 
surprise  and  the  questions  it  led  to. 

Kaoul.  however,  soon  went  to  ^rademoiselIe  de  la  Valliere 
and  saluted  her  with  the  profoundest  respect. 

Louise  blushed  and  stammered;  which  seeing,  Montalais 
came  to  her  aid. 

'•  ^yell,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  she,  "  so  here  we  are  at  la.st !  " 
"  Vou  are  here,  anyway,"  answered  Raoul,  smiling,  "  and  it 's 
just  about  that  fact  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  exi)la- 
nation."' 

Malicorne  drew  near,  wearing  his  most  charming  smile. 
"Go  away    M.  Malicorne,"  said  Montal.ais  ;  "vou  are  really 
very  indiscreet.  ' 

Malicorne  pursed  up  his  lips,  and  retreated  a  few  steps 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  lint  his  face  lost  its  frank 
exDression  and   beiTiiiip  i^tiii.il 
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iii;ii(l    of  lienor  to  M:i- 

f  lioi  111-  iis  wt'll  ;is  I '.' " 

lie  aiKSwcn^d,  iKTfi'iviiig 


'■  Veil    Wiint    iui   .■xphuianou,    M.   <1<^    llnigeloniic,  <lo   you?" 

iiKiuiiftl   Moutaliiis.  ,    •      i     i      i  i 

••  C'ltaiiily   1    <lo.       The  .■iicmust;Ui<cs  .IchkuhI   it,   1   .sliouUl 
tliiiik.       Madfuioisrllt'  (If    l;i   Vallii'Vi' 

(lllUlf  '.  " 

••  Why  shuuhl   she   not   hi-  ;i   iii:u<l   < 
iiskrd  Moiituhiis. 

••  Ai'i't'i't  my  coiij^'nitithitiousjailii's, 
that  he  was  nut  likely  to  get  a  tlhect  answer. 

"  You  say  that  in  such  a  tone  thai  1  am  afraid  you  hardly 
intend  it  as  a  coinidiment,  M.  le  Viouiute." 

'•  What  can  you  mean  ?  '' 

"  \  appeal  to  Louise." 

••  Teihaps  M.  de   I'.raKelunnc  considers   the  plaie  above  my 

station."  said  Louise,  stamiu.Ming. 

<'()h'  no,  no!  mademoiselle,'-  replied  Kaoul,  eagerly;  •'you 
are  well  aware  that  such  is  not  my  opinion.  It,  instead  of 
being  maid  of  honor  to  a  princess,  you  were  a  princess  yourselt, 
it  could  not  surprise  me.  My  surprise  arises  troiii  the  tact 
that  I  heard  <.f  it  only  t.wlay,  and  then  by  accident 

.i  Vh  yes,  that  is  true,'"  answered  Montalais,  with  her  usual 
-dd.liness  '•'  Voii  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  natu- 
rally Loui.se,  M.  .le  r.ragelonne  wrote  four  letters  to  you ;  but 
v<m%vere  gone  and  your  mother  was  left  beh..  1  at  151ols^  \ou 
wouldn't  like  if  these  letters  fell  into  her  hands;  so  i  inter- 
cepted them  and  sent  them  back  to  Itaoul.  He  beheyed  you, 
therefore,  to  be  in  Hlois  when  you  were  all  the  time  in  1  ans 
and  had  rhsen  a  step  in  rank  besides,  tliough  he  knew  nothing 
about  that,  either."  ^,      i„ 

'•What:"  cried  La  Valliere,  "  y(m  did  not  inform  M.  de 
Bragelonne  of  it,  when  I  re.iuested  you  ?  "  ,      ,  • 

'.  Why  should  I  ?  Supply  him  with  an  opportunity  lor  Jus 
austere  homilies  and  grave  sermons,  and  let  him  undo  what  ^ve 
liad  such  trouble  in  deling  ?     Ah,  not  if  T  Know  myself  . 

''  Am    I    such   very   a    severe    personage,  then '.'      inquired 

'^•^Hesides,-'  continued  Montalais,  "  it  suited  me  admirably. 
I  was  starting  for  Taris,  you  were  away,  Louise  was  weeping 
distractedly,  a  circumstance  you  may  interpret  as  vuu  like,  i 
re.iuested  iuy  protector,  the  gentleman  who  got  me  my  brevet, 
to  oet  one  for  Louise  also.  He  did  so.  Louise  set  out  before 
„..'...  !..,-..  fi-.^  v.v;-.i!fr  c(!Ktumes  made,     T  remained  beliiua, 
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for  T  lijiil  iiiiiic  :ilro;i.ly.  Wlion  I  spiit  your  letters  hiuk  I 
added  a  few  unrd.s  to  tlieiii  whicdi  iii(>ini>ed  you  a  .siirj)rise. 
Well,  you  >irr  surprised,  !  laniy,  my  dear  iiionsieur.  Mv  sur- 
prise oui,dit  to  du  you  .i,'ood,  and  there's  uotliiuj,'  more  to  be 
said  alxiut  il.  Coine.  M.  Malicorue,  it's  tiuie  to  leave  these 
youu},'  people  to,Lr<tlier ;  they  have  a  multitude  oi'  thiiij,'s  to  say 
to  each  oi!'..'r  ;  ^'ive  nu'  your  ariu  ;  I  hope  you  are  couseious  of 
the  ^'reat  houor  I  aui  <loiii^  you,  M.  Maliconie  '.' " 

•'  Kxeuse  uif,  luadeinoiselle,"  replied  Raoul.  in  tones  whose 
seriousness  contrasted  with  the  levity  of  the  Highty  youiif; 
lady  ;  "  niiglit  1  kn(jw  the  name  of  tliis  i)roteetor  ;  for,  while 
there  is  every  reason  why  you  uuiy  have  such  intiuentiul  pro- 
tection -  "  and  Kaoul  Kowed,  "  there  is  no  reascui  why  Mad- 
emoiselle de  la  \'alliere  should  have  such  protection,"  he 
Hiiislied. 

••  (ioodness  gracious!  .M.  de  Hrageloune,"'  said  Louise,  simply, 
'•  there  is  no  occasion  for  inaking  a  mystery  alxnit  it,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not  tell  yon  about  it  myself.  My  pro- 
tector is  M.  Malicorne."' 

IJaoid  was  for  the  moment  dumfounded.  wondering  if  these 
young  girls  were  laughing  at  him.  He  turned  round  to  cpies- 
tion  Malicf)rne.  Hut  Malicorne  liad  been  carried  away  by 
Montalais  and  was  already  at  a  distance. 

Madcnujiselle  de  la  N'alliere  was  preparing  to  follow  her 
friend ;  Raoul  held  her  back  with  gentle  authority. 

".lust  a  word  with  you,  1  beg,  Louise,"  said  he. 

"  Rut,  Monsieur  Raoul,"  said  she,  '•  we  are  alone  ;  every  one 
lias  gone.  They  are  likely  to  be  anxious  about  uie  and  to  be 
sending  for  me." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  young  man,  smiling. 
"We  are  neither  of  us  so  very  important  that  our  absence  is 
likely  to  be  remarked." 

"  Rut  my  duties,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  mademoiselle.  I  know  the  ways  of 
the  court.  You  will  not  be  on  duty  until  to-morrow.  .\s  I 
want  only  five  minutes  of  your  time,  then,  you  can  surely, 
during  that  time,  give  me  the  information  I  have  the  honor  to 
re(piest  of  you." 

"  IIow  grave  you  are,  Monsieur  Raoul  ! "  said  Louise, 
troubled. 

"  The    circumstances   are  grave,    mademoiselle, 
listen  to  me  V  " 
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"  Vcs,  iiK'Msirur ;  liiil  I  wi>li  to  rt'ix'.it  tli;it.  \v<>  ;iro  quite 
ali>ii('."' 

••  ^  iiu  ;ut'  rif^lit,  "  s;ii(l  lliinnl. 

And  tikiii:,'  lifi-  liiiiid  111'  lf(I  licr  iiild  tlio  apartment  next 
tlif  rt'cfptioii  liall,  flic  w  iii(ln-,vs  nl   wliicli    lonki'il  out    upon  the 

SipUll'C. 

Tliero  was  a  crowd  at  I  lie  central  window,  for  it  liad  a  liil- 
cony  from  which  all  the  slow  and  iornial  preparations  foi  !ho 
(lei)arture  could  be  seen. 

IJaoul  opened  one  (d'  the  side  windows,  anil  liein,:,'  alone  with 
.MadenioiscUi^  de  la  \'alliere  in  tlu'  recess,  he   said: 

"  liuuise,  you  know  I  have  loved  you  since  we  were  eliildreu 
to^'etlier  anil  that  you  have  been  the  eontidant  of  all  my  sor- 
rows, the  depository  of  all  my  hojies." 

"  Ves,"  she  wliisjiercd.  "yes,  M.  Uaoul.  I    know  that." 

'•  Voti  have  always  shown  me.  on  your  jiart,  the  same  con- 
fidence, tlie  same  affection.  Wiiy  have  you,  on  this  occasion, 
not  been  my  fi-ieml,  and    why  liave  you  distrusted  me  '.'  "' 

I-a  \'alliere  did  not  answer. 

'■  I  lliou^ht  you  loved  me,'"  continued  Uaoul,  whose  voice 
trembled  more  and  more;  ••  1  thought  you  liad  consented  to  all 
the  phms  we  made  toi^ether  for  our  mutual  haiipiuess,  when  we 
two  used  to  ramble  alou:.,'  the  alleys  of  Conr-Cheverny  and  the 
avenue  of  jjoplars  that  leads  to  Blois.  You  do  not  answer, 
liouise  '.' '' 

He  jiaused. 

••  ( 'an  it,  be  possible,"'  he  asked,  i,'asping  for  breatii.  ••  that  you 
no  louf^er  lovc  u.    .'  ' 

"  1  have  not  said  so,"  answered  Louise,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh  !  be  frank  with  me,  I  inijjlore  you.  I  have  centred  all 
my  hopes  in  this  life  in  you.  I  have  chosen  you  for  your 
gentle,  simple  tastes.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  dazzled, 
Louise,  now  that  you  are  in  tlie  midst  of  a  court  where  purity 
turns  to  eorru])tion  and  youth  i^'rows  stale  and  withered.  Louise, 
shut  your  ears  to  the  words  that  will  be  spoken  to  you,  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  examples  they  would  else  gaze  on,  shut  your 
iips  that  they  may  not  breathe  the  tainted  air  around  you.  But 
will  you  tell  me,  without  falsehood  or  disguise,  wliether  I  am 
to  believe  Mademoi.selle  de  Montalais?  Did  you  come  to  Paris 
because  I  was  no  longer  at  Blois'.'  "' 

La  Valliere  blushed,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

«  Yot;     v-es."    cried   R^ioul.  excitedly.  "  that    was    why  you 
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)f,voiul  all  insiiii.  ti) 
a  inaiil  of  honor  at  llic 
i    looM-  iiioralr>  and  tickle 


now    laKf  ineasnrcs   lo  place 
sase  yon  fidiii  cviv   iieril.      liouist 
conrt  ot  a  younj,'  princes-*,  in  an  a^'i 

loves,  is  exposed  to  leniMe  daiiicer,  and  is  wiilionl  def'enci" 
Such  a  position  dues  nul  Udit  yuii.  To  be  respecte.l,  you  must 
he  married." 

"  Marrind  '!  " 

"  Yes." 

"  (iuod  heaveiia  !  " 

••'I'liere  is  my  hand,  F-oiiiso  ;    place  yours  within  it." 

'■  Hut  your  father  '.'  "' 

■'  My  father  has  left  me  free  to  do  as  I  like  " 

"Still—  '• 

"I  understand  your  scruples,  Louise;  I  will  .^u  seek  mv 
latiier."  " 

"Oh!   il.  Kaoul.  wait,  retleet."' 

'•  Wait  ?  impossible.  iJetleet '.'  To  reflect  in  regard  to  a 
niatter  that  so  closely  concerns  you  would  Iw  to  insult  you, 
Vour  hand,  my  darling;  I  am  "my  own  master,  and  I  'can 
promi.se  you  that  my  father  will  say  '  yes.'  Vour  hand. 
Louise  ;  do  not  keep  me  waiting  thus  ;  aiiswer  me  with  a  wordj 
just  one  word  only.  If  not,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  all 
that  was  reciuired  to  transform  your  nature  entirely  was  the 
chance  of  entering  a  court,  a  breatli  of  royal  favor,'the  smile 
of  a  queen,   the  glance  of  a  king.' 

^Vhen   Raoul  uttered  the  Last  word.   La  \'alli.''re  turned  as 

pale  as  death  ;    lier    jnilene-ss  may  have  l>een  caused    by  the 

feverisli  excitement  by  which  she   saw  the    young  man    was 

-possessed.      With    a  Jiiovement    swift   as  thought' she  i)laeed 

both  her  hands  in  his. 

Then  she  fled  without  uttering  a  word  or  giving  a  glance 
behind  her.  Every  flbre  in  Uaoul's  body  thrilled  at  tlPe  con- 
tact of  her  hand.  He  received  her  jiledge  as  if  it  were  a, 
solemn  oath  wrested  from  virginal  timitlity  and  love. 
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K.votT.  had  pass,  d  out  ot  the  raiais-Koyal  full  of  ideas  that 
a«liintted  <if  no  d<'lay  in  their  execution.  He  mounted  on 
horseback  even  in  the  coiut-}  aid,  ;uid  inniiediately  started  on 
the  i-oad  to  Blois,  leaviu-,'  behind  liini  tlie  rest  of  the  nuptuil 
testivities,  which  were  to  amuse  the  courtiers  ami  drive  Buck- 
in<,diam  and  De  (Jui(die  to  despair.  ,     .    •   , 

Kaoul  lost  no  time,  and  arrived  in  Blois  at  the  end  ot  eigh- 
teen hours.  He  had  sorted  and  arranged  his  very  best  argu- 
ments on  the  way.  Fever  is  itself  a  kind  .d'  argument,  and  he 
was  in  a  fever. 

Athos  wa.s  in  his  studv,  a.idiiig  some  )uiges  to  his  memoirs, 
when  Grinuuui  ushere.rin  llaoul.  .V  single  glance  told  the 
.  lear-sigiu  "1  gentleman  that  there  was  something  unusual  in 
the  apiiearance  of  his  sou.  ^ 

••  You  have  ai)])arentlv  vi.-,ite(l  me  on  an  important  matter, 
he  said,  motioning   llaoul  to  a  chair,  after  he  ha.l  embraced 

him. 

••  Yes,  moiisiour,"  answered  llaoul,  -  and  I  mii^t  beg  ot  you 
to  grant  me  that  kindly  attention  whicdi  I  have  never  failed  to 
receive  at  your  hands."' 

"  Sjieak,  llaoul." 

'•  Monsieur,  1  shall  come  to  the  iioint  without  any  preamble, 
for  any  other  cimr.se  would  not  be  respectful  towanl  you  ; 
.A^ladeiiioiselle  de  la  Valliere  is  at  Taris  as  maid  of  honor  to 
Madame.  I  liave  thoroughly  examined  my  heart,  and  it  tells 
iue  1  love  Mader.i  -elle  de  fa  \'allieie  beyond  everything,  and 
I  cannot  leave  her  in  a  [wsition  where  her  reputation  or  her 
virtue  mav  be  endangered.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  marry  her, 
monsieur, "and   1  have  come  to  ask  your  consent  to  that  mar- 

r''_'.ge." 

.\thos  observed  the  most  absolute  silence  and  reserve  during 

this  communication. 

Kaoul  had  begun  his  discourse  with  an  assumption  of  calm- 
ness, but  he  gave  evident  signs  of  the  most  intense  emotion 
before  he  had  hnished. 

.\thos  fixed  on  him  a  penetrating  look  that  had  s.imetnmgof 

badness  in  it. 
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"  So  you  havo  given  tho  siibjeft  sen<Mis  retUction  ?  '"    said  he. 

"  Yes,  munsieur.'" 

"I  seem  to  remember  tliat  1  have  already  expresseil  my 
opinion  with  les^ard  to  this  alliance.'' 

"  I  know  it,  monsieur,"'  replied  Kaoul,  in  a  very  low  voice; 
"  but  you  added  that  if  I  persisted  — " 

'■  And  you  persist '.'  " 

lirageloune  stammered  out  a  "yes"  that  was  almost  unintel- 
ligible. 

"  Your  passion  must  be,  indeed,  very  strong,"  observed 
Athos,  (piietly,  "  since,  in  spite  of  my  repugnance  for  tliis 
union,  you  still  desire  it.'' 

Kaoul  passed  a  trembling  hand  (ucr  Iiis  forehead  and  brushed 
away  the  sweat  that  covered  it. 

Athos  looked  at  him  and  his  heart  was  moved  with  pity. 
He  rose. 

"  It  's  well,"'  said  he,  ••  my  own  feelings  do  not  matter,  since 
yours  are  in  question.  Vou  have  a  re<piest  to  make,  1  am 
ready  to  grant  it.     Come,  what  is  it  you  wish  '.' " 

"  Yt)ur  forbearance  and  indulgence,  monsieur,  iibdve  all," 
answered  Kaoul,  taking  his  hand. 

"  You  are  cpiite  mistaken  as  to  my  senlimc  its  in  your  regard, 
liaoul.  The  feeling  I  have  in  my  heart  fur  you  is  stronger 
than  indulgence,''  replied  the  count. 

Kaoul  kissed  the  hand  he  held  as  ardently  as  might  ha\e 
done  the  most  ])assionate  lover. 

"  Vou  see,  Kaoul,  1  am  ready  to  do  what  you  wish.  \\  hat 
am  I  to  sign  ?  "" 

"Oh,  nothing,  monsieur,  nothing.  Still,  perhaps,  you  would 
be  jileased  to  write  to  the  King,  asking  the  permission  of  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  I  lielong,  for  me  to  wed  Mademosielle  de 
la  Valliere."' 

"  That  is  a  proper  idea  of  yours,  Raoul.  In  fact,  the  King 
comes  after,  or,  rather,  before  me.  The  King  is  your  master. 
It  is  loyal  of  you  to  submit  to  this  double  trial."' 

"  Oh,  monsieur  I  '' 

"  I  will  comply  with  your  request  at  once,  Kaoul." 

The  count  went  to  the  window,  and  leaning  out,  cried: 

"  Grimaud  !  '' 

Grimaud  poked  his  head  out  of  an  arbor  covered  with 
jasmins. 

"  My  i  orses,"  said  the  count. 
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Have    yon    taken 


'•What  (Idos  this  (nilcr  signify?  "  asked  Kaoiil 

<•  That  wf  start  in  two  hours." 

"  For  what  phico  '.' "" 

«  For  Tavis." 

"  Vor  Paris  !      Von  arc  goinj,'  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Is  not  tht'  Kiiii;  in  Paris'."" 

"  Of  cijurse.'' 

"  Well,   why  should   wf   not    k"    there 
leave  of  your  senses  '.'  '" 

'■  But,  monsieur,"  cried  Kaoul,  frightened  at  such  fatherly 
condescension,  '•  T  did  not  ask  you  to  put  yourself  to  such  in- 
convenience, and  a  simple  letter  —  "' 

•'  Raoul.  1  am  not  such  an  important  person  as  you  seem  to 
imai,'ine.  It  is  not  the  proj.er  thing  for  a  mere  private  gentle- 
man like  nie  to  write  to  his  King.  It  is  my  wish  and  d\ity  to 
speak  to  his  Majesty,  and  I  intend  doing  so.  We'll  start  out 
together,  Kaoul." 

'•  Uh,  how  kind  you  are  ! "' 

'•  Is  his  Majesty  well  disposed  in  your  favor  ?  " 

<•  I  have  the  best  reason  for  thinking  so." 

"  Has  he  told  yon  so  .~  " 

"  Yes,  with  his  own  lips." 

"  (Jn  what  occasion  '.'  " 

"  I  think  M.  d'Artagnan  had  spoken  to  him  of  me  before  ; 
and  in  connection  with  an  incident  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  draw  my  sword  in  the  King's 
service.  I  have,  therefore,  good  reastm  to  believe,  without  any 
vanity,  that  the  King  is  favorably  disposed  in  my  regard." 

"  So  mucli  the  better." 

"But  I  beseech  you,  monsieur,  not  to  maintain  the  grave 
and  stern  demeanor'yon  are  showing  toward  me.  Ho  not  nuike 
me  regret  that  1  have  yielded  to  a  feeling  that  was  too  strong 

for  me." 

"  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  said  so,  Raoul  ;  it  was 
(piite  unnecessary.  Vou  asked  my  formal  consent;  I  have 
uivcn  it  :  there  is  nothing  more  to  i)e  said.  Come  and  see  my 
new  plantations,  IJaoul.'' 

The  young  man  knew  that,  after  such  an  expressicm  of  the 
count's"  will,  there  was  no  further  room  for  di.scussion.  He 
bent  his  head  and  followed  his  father  into  the  ganlen. 

Athos  pointed  out  leisurely  the  graftings,  cuttings,  and  rows 
of  trees  he  was  planting. 
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This  coolness  became  more  and  more  disconcerting  to  Raoiil. 
The  love  that  filled  his  iieart  seemed  to  him  so  great  tliat  the 
whole  world  could  hardly  contain  it.  Why  was  it  that  the 
heart  of  Athos  was  closed  to  its  influence'.' 

So,  collecting  all  his  conrage,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"  Monsieur,  you  must  have  some  reason  unknown  to  me  for 
disapproving  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere.  Shf  is  so  go(jd 
and  sweet  and  pure  that  surely  a  mind  like  yours,  impreg- 
nated with  such  sujireme  wisdom,  must  appreciate  her  merits. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven  !  has  there  been  any  hidden  enmity 
between  y(nir  family  and  hers,  any  hereditary  hatred  .'  " 

"  Look,  Kaoul,  at  this  beautiful  bed  of  lilies,"  replied  .\thos. 
"  See  how  the  shade  and  the  moisture  suit  it,  particularly  the 
shade  of  that  sycamore  which  allows  the  warmth,  but  not  the 
blazing  heat,  of  the  sun  to  filter  through  its  branches." 

Raoul  stopped,  bit  his  lijis,  then,  feeling  the  blood  surge  to 
his  templcG : 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  bravely,  ''I  entreat  you  to  explain 
yourself.     You  cannot  forget  that  your  son  is  a  man." 

"  Well,"  answered  .\thos,  drawing  himself  up  sternly, 
"  prove  that  you  are  a  man,  for  you  have  not  proved  that  you 
are  a  son.  I  begged  you  to  wait  for  the  time  when  you  could 
form  an  illustrious  alliance;  I  could  have  found  you  a  wife 
of  the  very  highest  station  among  the  wealthy  nobles.  I 
wished  you  to  shine  with  the  twofold  splendor  given  by 
rank  and  fortune.  As  to  nobility  of  race,  yo\i  had  that 
already." 

"Monsieur,"  cried  Raoul,  giving  way  to  a  s,  den  impulse, 
"  I  was  upbraided  the  other  day  with  not  knowing  who  my 
mother  was." 

Athos  turned  pale;  then  bending  his  brows  with  the  awful 
frown  of  some  ancient  god  : 

"I  desire  to  know  how  you  answered  the  insulter,"  he  said, 
majestically. 

"Oh!  pardon  me,  pardon  me  I '"  murmured  the  young  man, 
at  once  losing  the  lofty  tone  he  had  assumed. 

"What  answer  did  you  give  him  ?"  cried  Atho.s,  stamping 
the  ground. 

"  Monsieur,  I  drew  my  sword  ;  he  put  himself  on  guard  ;  I 
struck  his  sword  over  a  palisade,  and  hurled  him  over  it  to 
join  his  sword." 

"  And  why  did  yoii  not  kill  him  ?  " 
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••His  M;ijo>tv  lias  forbidiltMi  (liu'lliug,  iiionsif'ui  aid  I  was  iit 
lliat  moinoiit  his  Majesf-  '    :imbassa<lor." 

"It  is  wt'U,"  rejoin.  .thos;  "  Init  I  have  now  a  stronger 
reason  than  ever  for  sjm  .ikiiii;  to  the  King." 

'•What  are  you  going  to  ask  him  for.  monsieur'.'"' 

"  I'erniission  to  draw  my  sword  against  the  man  who  has 
thus  insulted  us."' 

••  Monsieur,  if  1  liavc  imt  acted  as  1  ought  to  have  acted,  for- 
give me,  I  lieseech  you."" 

••  Have  I  re])roached  you.  Itaoul  ?  "" 

••  But  then  this  permission  you  arc  al)ont  to  re([uest  of  the 
King  —  " 

"  Kaoul,  I  >iu\ll  also  beg  liis  Majesty  to  sign  your  marriage 

contract."' 

"  Monsieur  —  "' 

"But  on  one  condition." 

"  Oh  I  monsieur,  do  not  talk  of  conditions  where  I  am  con- 
cerned.    You  have  only  to  order,  and  I  will  obey."' 

"On  condition."'  continued  Athos,  "that  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  tht>  man  vrho  has  tlius  spokeu  of  —  yotir  mother."" 

"  ]?ut,  monsieur,  why  should  you  want  to  know  his  name? 
The  insult  was  oifere(l  to  me.  and,  once  his  Majesty's  i)ermis- 
sion  is  obtained,  it  belongs  to  me  to  resent  it." 

'•  His  name,  monsieur." 

"  I  cannot  en(Uue  the  thought  of  yo\i  exposing  yourself —  " 

«  Do  you  take  me  for  a  Hon  ni.\g(j ':*     His  name." 

"  You  insist  ?  " 

"  I  command." 

"  The  Vicomte  de  Wardes." 

"Ah  I'"  said  Athos,  coldly,  "T  know  him.  But  our  horses 
are  ready,  monsieur.  Tn  place  of  starting  in  two  hours,  we  'li 
start  at  once.     Mount,  monsieur,  mount ! " 
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Whtlk  the  Coiutc  do  la  Ft-re  and  Raoul  were  on  tlieir  way 
to  Paris,  tlie  ralais-K(iy;il  was  the  tlieatro  of  a  scene  whicli 
Molicre  would  have  called  excellent  comedy. 

Monsieur  had  l)een  married  just  four  days.  After  a  hasty 
breakfast,  he  rose  and  i)assed  into  one  of  the  antecdiambers, 
with  pursed-up  lips  and  frowning  brow. 

The  repast  liad  not  been  very  gay.  Madame  had  ordered 
her  breakfast  to  be  served  in  her  own  apartments.  Monsieur 
had,  therefore,  breakfasted  with  a  small  party  of  his  friends. 
In  fact,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  and  Manicamp  were  the 
only  j)ersons  present  aL  this  breakfast,  which  had  lasted  tluee- 
(piarters  of  an  hour  in  complete  silence. 

iManicamp,  who  was  not  so  intimate  with  his  ri'\al  llighnes.s 
as  the  chevalier,  made  vain  efforts  to  read  in  the  prince's  eyes 
the  cause  of  his  moro.seness. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  having  no  need  to  set  about 
guessing,  since  he  knew  everything,  went  on  eating  with  the 
extraordinary  a[)petite  which  he  always  possessed  when  he  saw 
other  people  in  trouble;  he  was  enjoying  the  embarra.ssment 
of  Manicamp  as  well  as  the  vexation  of  Monsieur. 

The  prime  was  feverishly  imjiatient  to  rise  from  table  ;  so  his 
favorite  protracted  the  meal  to  keep  him  fastened  to  his  chair. 
Sometimes  the  prince  used  to  regret  that  he  had  allowed  the 
chevalier  to  gain  such  an  ascendency  over  him  as  to  i)erndt 
himself  to  disregard  all  the  laws  of  eti(piette  with  impiniity. 
He  was  in  this  mental  condition  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
he  feared  the  chevalier  almost  as  much  as  he  liked  him,  and 
kept  his  anger  within  his  own  breast. 

At  times  Monsieur  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  at  times 
fixed  them  on  the  slices  of  pate  the  cl;evalier  was  attacking, 
and  finally,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  his  fury  in  any  other 
way,  he  indulged  in  pantomimic  gesticulations  for  which  Harle- 
quin might  have  envied  him. 

At  last  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  At  desseri  he 
rose  lip  angrily,  as  we  have  said,  and  left  the  chevalier  to 
finish  his  breakfavsl  in  what  umnner  he  liked. 
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Seoiii^'  Mnnsieiir  rise,  Mauic;iiiii)  started  u])  also,  napkin  in 
liaiiil. 

Miiisicui'  (lid  not  walk  into  the  antooliainbcr,  he  ran.  and 
lindin;,'  an  usher,  he  j,'avp  hini  an  order  in  a  low  voice.  Then 
turniMg  haek,  hut  avoiding'  passini,'  through  the  diiiinj,'-rooni, 
he  crossed  several  aiiartnients,  intending  to  visit  the  (lueeii 
niotlier  in  her  oratory,  where  she  spent  most  of  her  time. 

This  occurred  at  about  ten  in  t!u>  forenoon. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  writing  wlien  he  entered.  Tiie  queen 
mother  was  very  fond  of  him,  for  he  was  very  sweet-tempered 
and  very  liandsome.  .Vnd  indeed  Monsieur  was  far  more 
tender  —  i;erliaps  effeminate  would  he  the  better  word  — 
than  the   King. 

lie  had  won  his  mother's  affections  by  those  little,  delicate, 
synii»athetie  attentions  whi(di  have  such  a  v;ilue  for  women. 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  disappointed  in  not  having  a  daugh- 
ter, found  in  lier  son  the  pretty  little  caressing  ways  of  a  child 
of  twelve. 

Monsieur  spent  the  time  he  passed  with  liis  mother  in  ;idmir- 
ing  lier  arms  or  giving  lier  hints  on  the  ('(imposition  of  her 
cosmetics  and  esseiu'es,  about  which  she  was  very  ])articular. 
Then  lie  would  kiss  her  eyes  and  hands  in  a  delightfully 
childish  manner,  and  had  always  some  sweetmeats  tootfer  (ir 
some  new  fashion  to  recommend  t(j  her. 

It  was  the  King,  or  rather  royalty,  that  Anne  of  Austria 
loved  in  lier  eldest  son.  Louis  XIV.  was  in  lier  eyes  the  rejire- 
seiitative  of  legitimacy  by  right  divine,  and  to  the  King  she 
was  the  queen  mother;  to  I'hili|)pe  she  was  simjily  a  mother. 

And  Philippe  had  learned  that  of  all  jdaces  of  refuge  tise 
bosom  of  a  mother  is  the  sweetest  pnd  .safest. 

So  during  his  childliood  he  had  often  Hed  there  for  refuge 
w];en  stormy  quarrels  arose  between  his  brother  and  him  ; 
often,  after  cutting  Ins  sovereign,  —  a  crime  of  high  treason  on 
his  part,  —  and  after  terrific  combats  in  which  tists  aiid  nails 
l»layed  a  prominent  part,  and  in  which  the  King  and  his  rebel 
subject  engaged,  with  nothing  on  them  but  their  shirts,  and 
with  their  valet  Laporte  as  umpire,  in  order  to  decide  who  was 
to  have  possession  of  a  disj)uted  bed,  Philiiipe.  always  the  victor, 
but  always  frightened  at  his  victory,  would  run  to  las  mother 
to  ask  for  help,  or  at  least  for  her  to  prevail  on  Louis  XIV.  to 
forgive  him,  which  forgiv(>ness  was  only  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty and  after  a  hn\^  interval   had  elapsed. 
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!••>  i>'^r.'ni,c,li;Uo,-v  intervention  on  such  ocrasions  Vnno  of 
Austr.u  always  ,nana,nl  t.,  settle  tl,.  .Iitreren..es  bSwe"  her 
sons   and  at  the  san.e  time  to  share  all  their  secrets 

Anne    of    Austria    adopte,'   the    same    poiiey    in  respect  to 
tl-joun,    ,,ne.n    that    she  :.a.l    practised  in^-espect 'tf  her 

The  result  was  that  she  reigned  almost  despotically  over  the 
n'o   1    T;:ii'"'     ""r'"'  --— «i"Kall  her\at^e.i; 

s::::vuh;;XmeVi;;;;::;;:;:;^ 

Anne  ot  Austria  was  almost  pleased  when  she  saw  one  of 

an(l  led   ,\es;    she   was    thereby  afforded    an    opi  ortunitv  of 
..v.ng  assistance  to  the  weaker  or  more  mutinS^pa  V 

e      la  or.v  ,  his  cheeks  were  not  p.rie,  nor  were  his  eyes  red 
l.n    he  looked  anxious  and  worried  for  all  that.  ^  ' 

n,u   It  f '      u  T^^'^'f^  '-^"'i  i"  an  absent-minded  kind  of  wav 

and  sat  down  before  she  had  given  him  permission.  ^' 

lie  laws  of  etnpiette  were  observed  so  strictly  at  Anne  of 

Austria  s  court  that  this  breach  of  propriety  was  in  i  seU'  a 

;!' "^  aberration,  especially  in  the  else  of  Philippe   who  tas 

;  x;  '^rsn' r  ^!-"^"^^^  ^'"^^^-"^  .evirLi:.;;::;^;^ 

he  e  ,;,.s    b  V^r      "'     '"  '''•'''■'  ""^  I^^'^^^"'-  i*  ''■'''  because 
rneie  must  he  a  \ery  serious  reason  foe  it 

ing  to  trti.^'"''  '''"'^'^^^  •  ■'  "^^^'^^^  -^"-  ^'  Austria,  turn- 
disiiil!.'   '^^'^""''  '"^"^  "'■"^'^  ^"  ■"^'"  murmured  the  prince, 
/>  You  certainly  look  like  a  person  who  has  a  good  deal  on 
Ins  mind,"  answere.l  Anne,  laying  her  pen  on  the^^nkstand 

Philippe  frowned,  but  did  n,.t  answer  ^n^^stana. 

"Hut  though  you  may  have  a  good  deal  on  your  mind  "  she 
untmueu,   -'there  must  be  some  particular   thii^^  Sh  de 
presses  you  more  than  the  others."  " 


^I'i^I't^rS; ''  '^'"  "  ""  *'""^  '^''''  "^^P--^^  -« 


than  all  the  rest 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 


more 
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I'liilililif  Dpouoil  liis  nioutli  as  if  to  afford  an  exit  for  all  tho 
tiuuhlcs  wliii'li  tilled  his  mind  and  were  only  waiting  for  some 
nullcl  t(i  rusli  forth  at  once.  I'.ut  sutldenly  lie  became  silent, 
and  all  his  woes  were  summed  up  and  exhaled  in  a  sigh. 

'•Come,  come,  l'hilii>i)e,  show  a  little  firmness,"'  said  the 
(jueen  mother.  '•  Wlien  any  one  com,  lainsof  a  thing,  it  ahnost 
always  hapjx'ns  that  the  thing  compiamed  of  turns  out  to  be  a 
persnn.    •  is  not  tiiat  your  case'.'" 

"  l*<'rhai)s." 

"  Whom  do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  about?  Come,  pluek 
uji  your  courage." 

••  I  hesitate,  Madame,  because  the  matter  is  very  delicate." 

'•  (iood  heavens  I  " 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is.     When  a  woman  is  concerned  —  " 

'>  Ah  !  yiiu  want  to  speak  to  me  of  Madame  ?  "'     asked  Anne 
of  Austria,  with  eager  curiosity. 
""  Of  Madanu; '.'  "' 

'•  Ves,  of  yo\ir  wife,  I  sujiiKtse.'' 

'•  Well,  yes."' 

'>  Tlien  yon  can  talk  to  me  without  feeling  in  the  slightest 
degree  embarrassed,  my  son.  I  am  your  mother,  and  Madame 
is  only  a  stranger  in  my  eyes.  Still,  as  she  is  my  daughter-in- 
law,  anvthing  you  have  to  tell  me  will  have  the  keenest  interest 
lor  me,  were  it  oidy  for  your  (nvn  sake."' 

"  And  now,  Madame,"  said  I'hilipiK',  "  would  you  h.ive  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  whether  you  have  not  noticed  something 
yourself  '.'  "' 

•'  Noticed     something,      rhiliiii)e  '.' 
vague  I    Wiiat  do  you  mean  by  this 

••  Madame  is  pretty,  is  she  not '.' "" 

"Decidedly." 

"  Still,  she  is  not  a  beauty.'' 

"  No,  but  as  she  grows  she  is  sure  to  become  singularly 
beautiful.  You  have  seen  what  changes  a  few  years  have 
effected  in  her  appearance.  Well,  she  is  only  sixteen,  and 
her  beauty  will  improve  more  and  more  with  every  year.  At 
fifteen  1  myself  was  very  thin.  p]veu  as  she  is,  she  is  very 
pretty." 

"  And,  coiisenjiently,  is  much  admired.'' 

"  Undoubtedly  slie  would  have  been  that  if  bcnii  in  a  lower 
station,  and  she  is  a  princess."' 

"  She  has  been  well  l)rought  uj),  has  she  not,  Madame  ?  " 


You     are 

SOIIlft/lilllJ  ? ' 


frightfully 
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•'  Miulaiiif  llt'iiiit'tta,  licr  mother,  is  a  woinim  SDinewhiit  <'()l(l 
and  hriii;;lit\,  hut  a  woman  actiiateil  by  the  nohlf^t  senti- 
iiipiits.  'I'lie  pdiicatioM  of  tlio  yoimr,'  [)niir«'s,s  mav  liavc  heen 
MCf,'l('cte(l,  hut  I  ha\o  no  douht  her  iiriiiciplos  are  '^uod.  At 
least,  that  was  the  opinion  I  formed  of  her  chirint^  lier  stav  in 
France.  Since  her  return  to  Knf,'land  I  cannot,  of  course, 
say   wliat  may  have  hajiiiened."' 

•'  What  do  you  mean  hy  that  ".'  " 

'•  Oh,  I  mean  only  that  some  lieads  are  rather  lij^ht  and 
easily  turned  hy   prosperity.'' 

"  Von  have  expressed  my  meanini;  exactly.  Madame ;  I 
think  the  princess  is  rather  light-headed." 

"  Hut  you  must  not  exaggerate,  IMiilippe.  She  is  clever,  and 
has  a  tinge  of  that  CMpietry  which  is  so  natural  in  a  young 
woman.  However,  in  jiersons  of  her  station,  such  asmall 
defect  is  really  advantageous  to  a  court.  A  princess  who  is 
just  a  little  bit  crxpiettish  generally  has  a  brilliant  court.  A 
smile  from  her  gives  birth  to  wit,  luxury,  and  even  courage 
everywhere.  The  nobles  will  tight  more  valiantly  for  a  prince 
who.se  wife  is  be.'uitiful." 

"  Accept  my  most  profound  thanks,  Madame,"  said  I'hilijjpe, 
ironically  and  angrily.  ••  Still,  the  pictures  you  draw  are  rather 
alarming,  mother." 

"In  what  respect?''  aske<l  the  (pieen,  with  feigned  inno- 
cence. 

"  You  are  aware,  Madame,'"  answered  I'hilippe,  dolefully, 
*'  how  much  I  disliked  the  idea  of  getting  nuirried '.' " 

"  Oh,  now  you  are  beginning  to  frighten  me  really.  You 
have,  then,  a  serious  ground  of  complaint  against  Madame  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  a  serious  one.  exactlv." 

"Then,  ])ray,  do  not  look  so  lugubrious,  lie  on  vour  guard. 
If  any  one  were  to  see  you  now,  he  would  suspect  you  were  a 
very  unfortunate  husband."' 

"  In  fact,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I  am  not  a  contented  hus- 
band, and  I  don"t  care  who  knows  it,  either."' 

"  Philippe  !   IMiilippe  '.  '" 

"  M(t  foi .'  I  must  tell  you  plainly  I  do  not  understand  the 
sort  of  life  I  am  recpiired  to  lead." 

"  Explain  your.self.'" 

'•  My  wife,  in  good  truth,  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  me. 
She  is  always  escaping  from  me.  In  the  morning  it  is  visits, 
letters,  toilets  :   in  the  oveninir.  balls  and  cuucf>rt«  " 
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"  I,  jeal'Hls '.'  (ii.il  li.ihiii:  I  l»';i\r  the  ],;iit  nl  tilt'  |c;i1ihih 
Inishiiiid  1(1  lif  pl;iy('il  by  otlicis.      |!iit   I  ;iiii  .uiiioyiMl." 

"  l'liili|t|)<",  your  rc|in);iclics  ;u<'  liiiscil  on  tliiii,:,'s  tliiit,  arc 
jitMiVctly  iimocciii.  IT  ymi  liavi'  im  f,'iavti-  ilKir^f  to  hriii^' 
iii,Miiist  your  wile  lliaii  tlii'sc  — siill.  a  woman  may  he  [icr- 
ff'ctly  imioci'iit,  i'.iiil  yt'l  '/wo  giomnls  loi-  iiiifusiiicss.  f'frlaiii 
visitors  may  Ix'  rcccivcil.  (■crtaiii  iirfrcrtMici's  sliown  wiiii'li 
('X|iose  youui,'  women  to  roiiiark  and  oitcu  lasli  the  least  jeal- 
ous liusbamls  into  fury." 

'•Ah  I  we  have  come  to  th<'  point  at  last,  thouijli  not  with- 
out some  troulilc.  N'isitors,  |irefer<'nces  -  j^ood  !  Wc  lia\e 
been  only  beatiui^  aixiut  I  lie  busli  tor  the  last  hour,  now  we 
Jipproaeh  the  rei.l  (luestion." 

••This  is  <,'rowing  serious.  .Vn-  your  i,'ri('vanees  a^Minst 
Madame  caused,  then,  hi-  the  eircunistances  t-  .vhicli  1  have 
alluded?" 

••  I'ndoubtedly." 

'•  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  wife,  married  to 
you  only  four  days  ap),  already  jirefers  tlie  society  of  some 
other  man  to  yours?  Take  care,  I'liilipiic  ;  you  e.xaggerate 
your  troubles.     Those  who  prove  too  much  prove  nothint;." 

The  ju'inee,  who  was  intimidated  by  his  mother's  i^rave 
demeanor,  tried  to  answer,  but  could  mdy  .stanmu'r  out  a  few 
unintelligible  words. 

"  Ah,  you  draw  back  —  I  am  <,dad  of  it ;  it  shows  you  reeog- 
uize  your  mistake." 

'•No,"'  cried  Philipi)e,  ••  no  !  I  do  not  draw  back,  and  I  am 
going  to  show  you  I  do  not.  Von  sjiokc  of  visitors  and  j)ref- 
erenee.s  ?     Well,  listen." 

Anne  of  Austria  made  ready  to  listen  with  that  love  of 
gossip  which  the  best  woman  and  the  best  mother,  even  when 
a  'jueen,  is  fond  of,  especially  when  it  concerns  the  petty 
squabbles  of  a  household. 

"  Will  yon  please  tell  me  one  thing,  ^ladaine?" 

'•  What  is  it  ?  "' 

'•  Why  does  my  wife  continue  to  keep  an   Knglhsh  court?" 

And  Philippe,  crossing  his  arms,  hjoked  full  in  his  mother's 
face,  as  if  he  were  convinced  that  she  could  iind  nothing  to 
answer  to  that  grievance. 

"  Why,  it  is  very  simple,"  returned  Anne  of  Austria.  ''The 
English  are  her  countrymen ;  they  have  exjjended  a  great  deal 


^ 
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c,f   ,aoM,.v  in  ,,ni..,-   tn  a..,o„.pa„y  hov   to    F.an....  an.l    it  w„uia 
•M.unU    l,,.n„,,„l„...n„t    to  say  in,p..liti,..  ,„  .l.snuss  ul.mptlv 
be  ore  any  sanU,....  l„.,o,v  any  tr.al  of  tluMr  .levotio,,  ■• 

t  be  to  leave  ;„,  ..^ly  eoMMtry  an.l  .•oine  to  a  l.eantifnl  one 
wl.ere  a  ,M-eater  ,Us,,lay  ean  be  n.ade  w,tl.  a  si,.,l,.  now  t S 
elsewhere  u„l.    o„,.        Au,l  wbat  a  trial  of  devor.o,.  n.u  " 

o  travel  a  luunlre,!  ioa..nes  „>  order  to  i,.  near  the  wo.nan  w,  I 
■wlioiu  yoii  arc  in  luvc  :   • 

suyinll-''''   ''''"'''l'*'-      ^'"  ^•""    ^''i"l<i"^  "f  what  you  are 

"  I  should  think  I  am  !  " 

"  And  who  is  in  love  with  Madame"" 

'•The  hamlsome    I)„ke  of    i:..ekin-lmm.      [  sun„ose  vou '11 
undertake  his  (hdence.  to.,?-'  ^"ppose  \ou  11 

A.ine  of  Austria  blushed  and  smile.i  at  the  san.e  time      The 
name  of      uek>n,,ham  recalled  such  sweet  and  sad  n.emor.es 
Ihe  Duk.  of  I!u.k.n;,d.anr.'-  she  murmured 

Hn.n'Tv"T  "  1  ;''"^^;/'f' '-^'1  -^l<li^rs,  as  niy  grandfather, 
Jlenii  I\.,  used  to  call  tliem.' 

••The    l!u..kiu^hams   are    h,yal    and    brave,"   said    Anue    of 
Aiistrui,  coura^-eouslv. 

•'  Ah  :  it  has  come'to  this  now  !     ^fy  own  mother  is  taking 
the  part  o     „,y  wife's  lover  aj^ainst    n.e  ! "  cried  the    prin.r 
exaspera  ed  to  such  a  degn-e  that,  whh  his  frail  or^anilZ,? 
he  was  affected  almost  to  tears.  i"i/-aiioii, 

"My    sou!    my   sou!"   ci'ie.l    Anne   of    Austria,    "such   an 
expression  ,s  unworthy  of  you.      Your  wife  has  no  lover,  and 
f  she  had  one,  ,t  would  not  he   Buekin,d.au..     The  men  of  l.is 
lace  are   as  I  said  before,  brave  and  loyal,  and  they  regard  the 
rii,'hts  of  hospitality  as  sacred."  "       ^ 

••Oh    ^^adame  -said  Philippe,  "the  duke  is  an  Englishman, 
a  e  the  hn.^hsh  always  shown  such  profoun.l  respect  for  the 
I'roperty  of  iMeneli  princes'.'" 

Anne  blushed  a  second  time,  and  turned  asi.le  under  nre- 
ence  of  taking  up  her  pen  from  the  desk,  but  iu  real  tv  to 
hide  lier  blushes  from   her  sou's  eyes  ^ 

"^"g""*!  truth.  Philippe,-'  .s.aid  she,  "you  are  quite  .skilful 
in  finding  ti.e  very  wonis  that  annoy  me.     Your  anger  blinds 
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"  M.idiuno,  I  do  lint  nce.l  to  n-ti.vt,  111..I  I  see  what  I  see 
jiliiiuly  «'iiouj^li." 

"  And  what  do  vou  soo  '  "  r       t  t      v. 

<•  I  see  th:it  Hu(•klIl^'lllllll  never  leaves  my  wife ;  I  see  that  he 
dares  to  make  her  presents  and  that  she  .hires  t<.  receive  them. 
Yesterday  she  spoVe  of  vioh't  sadiets.  ( »nr  Freneh  pertumers, 
as  vou  widl  know,  Mathime,  are  nna.'.iuainted  witli  that  seent. 
Well,  it  seems  the  duke  had  a  sachet  about  him,  and  now  my 

"Reallv  vou  build  jivramids  cm  needle-points,"  replied 
Anne  of  Austria.  -  What  harm  is  there  in  a  countryman  of 
hers  presenting'  tlie  princess  with  a  receipt  for  a  new  perfume  ! 
These  strange  ideas  of  yours  remin.l  me  of  many  painful 
experiences    I   had   with   vour   father." 

••  liuckin-ham's  father  was  no  doubt  niore  reserve^  and 
resi.ectful  tlian  his  son,"  said  Thilippe,  thoughtlessly,  niieon- 
Rcious    that    he  was  iiiHicting  a    bitter  pang  on   his  mothers 

The  (jueen  turned  pale  and  pressed  her  hand  convulsively  to 
her  breast ;  but  she  regained  her  self-control  ((uickly. 

"  To  bring  things  to  a  conclusion,"  she  said,  "you  must  have 
had  som.'  object  or  other  in  con-ing  hither." 

'•  1  came  with  the  intention  of  making  an  energetic  protest 
and  assuring  you  that  I  shall  not  endure  anything  at  Buck- 
ingham's hands." 

'•  And  what  do  you  intend  doing  ?  " 

"Complaining  to  the  King."  ■     ,1    1     *. 

"  I  wonder  what  kind  of  an  answer  the  King  is  likely  to 

give  you."  ■        c  a  1 

"  Well,"  returned  Xfonsienr,  with  an  expression  of  herce  cl. 

termination  that  contrasted  oddly  with   the  usual  gentleness 

of  his  physiognomy,  "  if  the  King  does  not  do  me  justice,  I  U 

take  the  affair  into  my  own  hands." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  '"  a.sked  Anne  of  Austria,  somewhat 

alarmed. 

"  1  mean  that  Buckingham  must  leave  the  <pieen  ;  1  mean 
that  he  must  leave  France,  and  I  will  see  to  it  that  my  orders 
are  transmitted  to  him." 

"  You  shall  not  do  anv  such  thing,  Philippe,"  said  the  queen. 
« If  you  did,  if  you  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  such  a 
degree  as  that,  I  would  call  down  upon  your  head  the  utmost 
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"  VoM  tluTiito,.  nio,  iiinthcr'"  cri.'.I  Philippe,  in  tours,  "you 
throiiten  iiio  at  tho  v.-iv  tiiiu-  I  am  spckitiK'  your  liclp  !  •' 

"No,  I  aiu  iiiit  tlireatfiiiuf,'  ynu,  I  aiu  tliVowiii.r  an  ohsticlc 
in  the  way  of  your  Lmiish  laK'.".  I  tHI  you  that  if  y.,u  a.ioi.t 
toward  the  Duk.s  of  Hu.'kin-han,  or  any  other  Kn-lislunan 
a  rifforous  measure  -cvon  a  diseourteous  measure  —  vou 
embroil  England  and  France  an<l  l.riu-  about  th."  -Mvatest 
calamitie.s.  What  !  ycai  are  a  prince,  the  brother  of  the  Kin- 
ot  I<  ranee,  and  you  eannut  disrej,Mrd  an  insult,  tliougli  a  real 
one,  in   pres'nco  of  a  jiolitiral  necessity!" 

Philippe  was  startled. 

"  Moreover,"  continu.Ml  the  .|ucen,  "  this  insult  is  neither  real 
nor  possd.le,  but  is  only  the  li-nuMit  of  your  own  jealousy  " 

"  Madame,  I  know  what  I  know." 

«  An.l  I  say  to  you  th n,  whatever  yuu  know,  von  must  have 
patience. 

'•  I  am  not  patient,  .Madame." 

The  queen  rose  up  siitHy,  and  assume.l  her  most  ceremonious 
and  ley  tlemeanor. 

'•  Tell  me  wliat  you  have  decided  on,"  said  she. 
^'\}  J'-ive  'lecided  on  nothing,  I  have  onlv  expressed  a  wish 
H  Buckingham  does  not  stay  away  of   his  own  accord,  1   sliall 
lorbid  him  my  house." 

'•  That  is  a  ciuestion  we  shall   refer  to  the  King,"  answered 

!"tV/  •^J'l^"'^'  ^'^'-  l^"«"">  lieaving.  her  voice  trembling. 

•  Hut,  Madame, '  cried  Philipj.e,  .striking  ,me  hand  against 
the  other,  «  be  my  mother  and  not  my  (p,e<-n,  for  1  am  si^eak- 
ing  to  you  as  a  son.  The  .litficully  between  me  and  the  Duke 
of  l.uckingham  can  be  settled  in  a  five  minutes'  cmversation  " 

"  And  such  a  conversation  is  just  tlie  one  I  forbid,"'  .said  the 
queen,  with  all  her  old  impcriousness  ;  '•  it  vv.juld  be  unworthy 
ot  you.  Monsieur."  -^ 

"Very  well  1  shall  not  ai)pear  in  the  matter  myself,  but 
content  myself  with  intimating  my  wishes  to  Madame." 

'•  Ah!"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  with  the  sacbiess  born  of  her 
memories,  "  do  not  tyrannize  over  your  wife,  my  son.  Do  not 
be  too  imperative  with  lier.  Do  not  think  that,  when  vou  have 
compelled  her  to  be  silent,  you  have  convinced  her  "  ' 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  '.'     I  ha.l  better  consult  my  friends." 
\our  hypocritical  favorites,  your  J)e  Lorraine  and  vour  De 

fJn";  />!■  n  f*   "^/  "^''^"^^f^'^  this  affair,   Philippe.     You  desire 
that  the  Duke  nf  Bnr.L-in.>i,nrv,   oU„ii   .     i  _    .  „  .. 
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"  As  speedily  as  possible,  Madame." 

"  Well,  seiul  him  to  me,  my  son.  Be  courteous  to  him,  and 
say  nothing  about  the  matter  to  your  wife,  the  King,  or  any- 
body. Do  not  ask  any  one's  advice  but  mine.  Alas  1  1  knov^ 
what  mischief  is  i»roduced  by  evil  counsellors  in  households.'' 

"  I  will  obey  you,  Madame.'' 

*'  And  you  will  be  satistied  with  the  result.  Find  the 
duke.' 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  easy  enough.'' 

"  Where  do  you  believe  he  is,  tlien  ?  '' 

"  Pot'd'uii  !  at  Madame's  door,  waiting  till  she  holds  her 
levee,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Well,"'  returned  Anne,  calmly,  "  tell  him  to  have  the  kind- 
ness to  call  on  me  " 

riiilippe  kissed  her  hand,  and  started  in  search  of  Buck- 
ingham. 
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CHAPTER    XCII. 


FOKEVER ! 


Buckint.ham's  response  to  the  queeii  mother's  invitation 
was  his  appearance  b^>fore  lier  half  an  hour  after  the  Due 
D'Orleaiis  had  gone. 

When  his  name  was  pronounced  by  the  usher,  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  was  sitting  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and  her 
head  buried  in  her  hands,  rose  and  received  with  a  smile  die 
graceful  and  respectful  salutation  addressed  to  her  by  the 
duke. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  still  beautiful.  We  know  that,  when 
she  was  already  advanced  in  years,  her  finely-shaped  hands, 
long  auburn  tresses,  and  ruddy  lips  aroused  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  her. 

At  the  present  moment  her  lieart  was  stirred  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  she  looked  as  handsome  as  in  her  youth- 
ful days,  when  her  palace  was  opened  to  admit  Buckingham's 
father,  that  ardent  and  unfortunate  young  man,  who  had  lived 
only  for  her  and  had  died  with  her  name  on  his  lips. 

The  tender  look  which  she  fixed  on  the  duke  had  in  it  a 
tenderness  that  was  partly  the  affection  of  a  mother  and 
partly  the  fondaess  of  a  lover. 
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"Your  Majesty,"  said  I^nckingham,  rosppctfully,  "desired 
to  see  me  ?  "' 

"  Yes,  duke,"  she  answered  in  Kuglish  ;  "  pray  be  seated." 

Her  evident  partiality  for  him  and  the  weh;onie  sound  of 
the  language  of  the  country  from  which  he  had  been  severed 
since  his  sojourn  in  France  touched  the  young  man"s  heart 
deeply.  He  immediately  surmised  that  the  queen  had  some- 
thing to  ask  of  liim. 

After  a  few  moments  given  to  the  melancholy  recollections 
evoked  by  his  presence,  she  resumed  her  smiling  air  and  said : 

"  How  does  your  grace  like  France ".' "' 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  country,''  he  answered. 

''  You  have  been  here  before,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mauame,  once."' 

"  But,  of  course,  like  every  goo-l  Englishman,  you  prefer 
Lngland  '.' "  ' 

•'  Yes,  I  love  my  owr.  land  best,"  replied  the  duke.  "  But 
if  your  Majesty  astfnl  mo  whether  I  should  i)refer  living  in 
Paris  or  in  Lcmdoi  ,  J  would  answer  that  I  preferred  Paris." 

Anne  of  A\istria  noticed  how  warmly  these  words  were 
uttered. 

"  Youpos.sess,  I  have  been  told,  some  very  fine  estates,  and 
live  m  a  magnificent  old  pai.ice." 

"My  father's  palace,  Ma<lame,"  replied  Buckingham,  lower- 
ing his  eyes. 

"  These  are  precionv  possessions  and  must  be  associated  with 
precious  remembrances,"  answered  the  queen,  unable  to  refrain 
from  touching  on  memories  from  which  she  found  it  huid  to 
part  entirely. 

"  Yes,''  said  the  duke,  affected  bv  the  melancholy  tone  of 
the  conversation,  "those  who  are  swayed  by  such  feelings  live 
as  much  in  the  past  or  future  as  in  the  pres^ent."' 

"  True,"  said  the  (jueen,  in  a  low  voice.  "  And  since  you  are  a 
man  of  feeling,  duke,  you  will  soon  leave  P>ance,  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  shut  yourself  up  with  the  relics  of  the  past.'' 

Buckingham  shook  his  head. 

"  1  do  not  think  so,  Madame,"  said  he 

•'  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  intend,  on  the  contrary,  to  leave  England  and 
take  up  my  residence  in  France." 

It  was  now  Anne  of  Austria's  turn  to  manifest  her  sur- 
jinse. 
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I   am.     His    Afajest}  "s   kindness   to   me    is    un- 

I   have 


"  Wliat  I  ■'  she  exv'];iiim,cl,  "  you  are  not  a  favorite  of  the  new 
Kinf,',  tlien  7 

"  (^h,  yes 
hounded."' 

"  Surely   your  fortune   lias    not    been   impaired  ? 
learned  that  it  is  very  considerable.  ' 

"  It  was  never  in  a  more  Hourishing  condition,  Madame." 

"  Then  there  must  be  some  secret  reason  for  your  reso- 
lution ?  " 

'■No,  Madame,"  answered  Buckingham,  quickly,  "  there  is 
no  secret  connected  with  it.  I  like  to  live  in  France.  I  like 
its  court  for  its  good  taste  and  retinement,  and  I  like  especially 
certain  pleasures  of  a  rather  serious  nature  \\\w\\  are  unknown 
in  my  own  country  and  are  only  to  be  found  here." 

Anne  of  Austria  replied,  witli  an  arch  .smile: 

<'  Pleasures  of  a  serious  nature  !  Has  your  grace  well  re- 
flected on  the  peculiar  kind  of  seriousness  that  distinguishes 
these  pleasures  ?  " 

The  duke  stammered. 

"  There  is  no  pleasure  sufficiently  serious  to  keep  a  man  of 
your  rank  here  —  " 

"^ladame,'  interrupted  the  dr.ke,  "it  seems  to  me  your 
Majesty  dwells  very  strongly  on  this  point." 

"  You  really  think  so,  duke  '.'  " 

•■  Under  your  Majesty's  favor,  this  is  the  second  time  you 
have  spt)ken  of  the  superiority  of  the  attractions  held  out  by 
Kngland  as  a  residence  to  those  of  France." 

Anne  of  Austria  approached  the  young  man  and  laid  her 
beautiful  hand  on  his  shoulder,  which  trembled  at  her  touch. 

'•  Itclicve  me,  duke,"  said  she,  '-there  is  im  [.lace  where  a 
person  can  live  with  such  satisfaction  as  in  Ins  native  land.  I 
have  often  had  good  cause  to  regret  Spain.  I  have  lived  a 
long  time,  a  very  long  time  for  a  woman,  and  I  confess  that 
not  a  year  of  my  life  has  passed  in  which  I  did  not  regret 
Spain." 

"Not  a  year,  Madame'.'"  returned  the  duke,  coldly,  "not 
even  one  of  those  years  when  you  weic  the  acknowledged 
Queen  of  Beauty,  as,  indeed,  you  are  still,  for  that  matt«r  ?  " 

''A  truce  to  flattery,  duke;  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother." 

The  tone  in  which  she  uttered  tliese  words  penetrated  the 
heart  of  Buckingham. 
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"Yes,"  she  repeated,  "old  enough  to  be  your  mother, 
and  that  is  wliy  I  feel  justified  in  giving  you"^  some  sound 
advice."' 

"  To  return  to  London,  is  it  ?  "'  cried  the  duke. 

"  Ves.  my  lord  duke,''  said  she. 

The  young  man  wrung  his  hands  in  dismay.  His  appearance 
did  not  fail  to  excite  the  compassion  of  a  woman  already  dis- 
posed to  regard  liim  atfec'tionately. 

"  It  has  hecnnie  necessary,"'  she  added. 

"  What :  ■"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  tell  me  that  I  must  depart, 
must  exile  myself,  must  hy  away  like  a  fugitive  !  " 

"  Did  you  speak  of  exile,  duke  ?  Why,  to  hear  vou,  one 
would  imagine  that  France  was  your  native  country  !  "■ 

"  Madame,  the  co'intry  of  those  who  love  is  the  country  of 
those  whom  they  love."' 

"Not  another  word,  my  lord  duke,"  said  the  queen;  "you 
forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ! "' 

Buckingham  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"  Madame,  Madame,"  he  cried,  "  yon  are  the  source  of  all 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  clemency  ;  you  are  nf)t  only  superior  to 
all  others  in  rank,  you  are  superior  to  them  in  every  angelic 
«iuality.  Surely  1  have  not  said  anything  which  merited  such 
a  cruel  rebuke?  Surely  1  liave  iiot  betrayed  myself,  Ma- 
dame ?  " 

"  Vou  have  betrayed  yourself,'"  answered  the  (jueen,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  !     I  know  nothing  I "' 

"  You  forget  that  you  have  spoken  and  thought  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  woman,  and  besides  —  " 

"Besides,  no  one  knows  you  are  listening  to  me,"'  he  in- 
terrupted. 

"On  the  c(mtrary,  it  is  known.  Vou  have  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  youth." 

"  Who  has  betrayed  me  ?     \Vho  has  denounced  me  V  " 

"  Why,  who  could  have  done  so  ?  " 

"  Those  who  at  Havre,  with  their  infernal  penetration,  read 
my  heart  as  if  it  were  an  open  book." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  s[)eaking  ?  " 

"  Of  M.  de  Bragelonne,  for  one." 

"  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  never  met  the  person  who  bears 
it.     M.  de  liragehmne  has  never  mentioned  you." 

"  Then  who  was  it  ?     Oh,  Madame,  if  any  one  has  had  the 
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audacity  to  detect  in  nie  what  1  do  not  wish  to  detect  there 
myself  —  " 

"  What  would  you  do.  duke  ?  " 

"  There  are  secrets  that  kill  those  who  discover  them." 

"  He  who  has  discovered  your  secret,  madman  that  yon  are, 
is  still  alive  ;  moreover,  you  cannot  kill  him  ;  .le  is  armed  with 
every  right ;  he  is  a  husband,  a  jealous  husband,  and  he  is  the 
second  gentleman  in  France;  he  is  my  son,  the  Due  d'Orleans." 

The  duke  turned  pale. 

"  You  are  very  cruel,  Madame.'*  he  murmured. 

"  You  see,  Buckingham,"  said  .Vnne,  sadly,  "  how  you  pass 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  always  fighting  shadows  when 
you  might  so  easily  be  at  peace  with  yourself." 

"  When  we  fight,  Madame,  we  die  on  the  field  of  battle," 
answered  Buckingham,  gently,  abandoning  himself  to  the  most 
morbid  dejection. 

Anne  ran  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand. 

'•  Villiers,"  she  cried  in  English,  with  a  vehemenr,  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  "  what  is  it  you  require  ?  A  mother  to 
sacrifice  her  son  '.'  a  (jueeu  to  consent  to  the  dishonor  of  her 
liouse  V  You  are  a  child;  you  do  not  think  !  T(j  spare  you  a 
tear,  Yilliers,  I  must  commit  these  two  crimes  '.'  You  have 
sjiokeu  of  the  dead.  The  dead  were,  at  least,  respectful  and 
obedient.  The  dead  inclined  their  heads  when  they  received 
an  order  of  exile;  they  carried  with  them  in  their  hearts  their 
despair  as  a  i»re','ious  possession,  because  that  despair  came 
from  the  woman  they  loved,  and  because  death  at  her  liands 
would  be  a  sort  of  gift,  a  sort  of  favor.'" 

]'.uckingham  stood  up,  his  features  distorted,  his  hands 
pressed  against  his  heart. 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,"  said  he  ;  '-but  those  of  whom  you 
speak  had  received  their  order  of  exile  from  lips  that  they 
loved ;  they  were  not  chased  ;  they  were  entreated  to  depart, 
and  they  were  not  ridiiuded." 

"No!  on  the  contrary,  they  were  always  remembered  with 
affection.  But  who  says  tliat  you  are  chased,  that  you  are  ex- 
iled ?  Who  says  that  your  self-sacrifice  will  not' be  remem- 
bered ?  1  speak,  Villiers,  on  no  one's  behalf  except  on  my 
own.  Depart!  Render  me  this  service  ;  do  me  this  favor.  Let 
me  be  imder  one  more  obligati«m  to  one  of  your  name.'' 

"  Then  \m\  ask  it  for  your  sake  ?  " 

"  For  mine  alone." 
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"  And  none  of  those  who  stay  behind  will  dare  to  lauj^h  at 
rr.c  ;  no  one,  though  he  were  a  prince,  will  say  :  '  It  was  by  my 
order ' '.' " 

"  Listen  to  me,  duke." 

And  the  august  features  of  the  aged  queen  assumed  a 
solemn  expression. 

"  I  solemnly  ])ledge  you  my  word  that  no  one  commands 
here  save  me,  and  that  not  only  shall  no  one  either  laugh  at 
you  or  triumph  over  you,  but  that  no  one  shall  fail  in  that  re- 
spect toward  you  which  is  due  to  your  rank.  Rely  on  me, 
duke,  as  I  have  relied  on  you."" 

"  But  you  do  not  explain  yourself,  ^ladame.  I  am  suf- 
ering  torture,  I  feel  desj)erate,  and  gentle  and  affectionate 
though  your  consoling  words  maj'  be,  they  <U)  not  afford  me 
relief." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?  "  asked  the  queen  with  a 
winning  smile. 

"  Very  slightly,  Madame  ;  but  I  remember  that  she  used  to 
cover  me  with  her  kisses  and  her  tears  when  I  wept" 

"  Villiers !  "  murmured  the  queen,  putting  her  arm  around  his 
neck,  "  I  feel  for  you  as  your  mother  did,  and  believe  me,  no 
one  shall  ever  make  my  son  weep."" 

''  Thanks,  Madame,  thanks  !  "  replied  the  young  man,  almost 
suffocated  by  emotion  ;  "  I  feel  that  my  heart  has  still  room  for 
a  sentiment  sweeter  and  nobler  than  love." 

The  queen  mother  gazed  at  him  and  pressed  his  hand. 

"  Go,"  said  she. 

"  When  am  I  to  leave  ?     (live  your  orders  !  "' 

"  Select  a  time  that  suits  you,  duke.  You  are  If^aving,  but 
you  choose  your  own  day  for  leaving.  Instead  of  going  to-day, 
as  you  would  doubtless  desire  to  do,  or  to-morrow,  as  others 
may  have  expected,  you  will  start  on  the  day  after  to-morrow 
in  the  evening.  But  announce  your  determination  to  leave  to- 
day." 

"  My  determination  ?  " 

"  Yes,  duke." 

"  And  shall  I  never  come  back  to  France  '.' "' 

Anne  of  Austria  reflected  a  moment  and  was  seemingly  lost 
in  sad  and  serinus  thought. 

"  It  would  afford  me  a  sweet  cou.solation,"  said  she,  "if  you 
returned  on  the  day  when  I  shall  be  borne  to  my  eternal  rest 
in  Saint-Denis  beside  my  husband." 
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"That  Imsbaiid  who  occasioned  you  so  much  suffering!'' 
muttered  Huckiiigliam. 

'<  ]iut  who  was  King  of  France,"  replied  the  queen. 

"Oh!  Madame,  you  are  grace  itself;  you  are  entering  au 
era  of  prosi)erity  ;  a  tide  of  happiness  is  setting  in  for  you. 
Believe  me,  you  liave  the  promise  of  a  long  life." 

"In  that  case  you  will  not  come  for  some  time,'' said  the 
(pieen,  trying  to  smile. 

"  I  shall  not  return,"'  answered  Buckingham,  sadly,  "  young 
though  1  may  be."' 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will." 

"  Death,  Madame,  does  not  go  by  years ;  he  is  impartial ;  the 
young  often  die,  and  the  old  live  on." 

"  No  more  of  these  gloomy  ideas,  duke  ;  I  am  going  to  raise 
your  spirits.  What  do  you  say  to  two  years?  Looking  at 
that  charming  faie  of  yours,  I  can  read  in  it  that  the  ideas 
which  make  you  so  gloomy  to-day  will  have  disapjjeared  before 
six  months  shall  have  elapsed,  and  will  be  all  dead  and  for- 
gotten at  the  end  of  the  period  I  have  assigned  you."' 

"  I  think  you  judged  me  more  truly,  Madai'io,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  when  you  said  just  now  that  time  does  not 
change  the  men  of  the  Hou.se  of  r>uckingham."' 

"Hush!  hush!"'  cried  the  (pieen,  kissing  him  on  the  fore- 
head with  a  tenderness  she  coidd  not  repress  ;  "  go  !  go  !  do 
not  move  me  too  deeply,  and,  above  all,  do  not  forget  yourself 
again!  I  am  the  queen  — you  are  the  subject  of  the  King 
of  England.  King  Charles  expects  you.  Farewell,  Villiers, 
farewell  I  " 

'>  Forever  !  '"  replied  the  young  man. 

And  he  fled,  trying  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

Anne  pressed  her  hands  against  her  forehead;  then,  as  she 
glanced  at  a  mirror,  she  murmured; 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said,  a  woman  is  always  young;  she 
is  always  only  twenty  in  some  corner  of  her  heart." 
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CHAPTER    XCIII. 

I.V  WHICH  LOUIS  XIV.  POKS  NOT  CONSIDKR  MADEMOISELLE  UK 
LA  VALLlfeuK  KI(  H  KNOUfJH  Olt  I'RETTY  ENOUGH  FOK  A 
NOBLEMAN    OK    THK    VICOMTE    1)K    BRAOELONNE's    STATION. 

Raoul  and  tlie  Comte  de  la  Fere  reached  Paris  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  day  wlien  Buckingham  had  had  tliis  conversa- 
tion with  the  queen. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  the  count  requested,  through 
Kaoul,  an  audience  with  the  King. 

The  King  had  spent  a  part  of  the  dav  in  inspecting,  along 
with  iladame  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  certain  rich  stuffs 
manufactured  at  Lyons,  which  he  was  about  to  offer  to  hi.s 
sister-in-law.  There  had  then  been  a  court  dinner,  and  then 
cards,  after  which  the  King,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  had 
risen  at  eight  o'clock,  and  passed  into  his  cabinet  to  work  with 
rouquet  and  ("olbert. 

Kaoul  entered  the  antechamber  at  the  very  moment  the  two 
ministers  were  leaving  it,  and  the  King  perceived  him  through 
tlie  half-open  door. 

;' What  do  you  want,  M.  de  Bragelonne  ?  •'  he  asked. 
The  young  man  approached. 

"^  Sire,"  he  replied,  '•  an  audience  for  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  • 
he  nas  just  come  from  Blois  and  is  most  anxious  to  have  an' 
interview  with  your  Majesty.'' 

"  I  have  an  hour  at  my  disposal  between  cards  and  supper," 
answered  the  King.     "  Is  :\I.  de  la  Fere  here  '.'  " 

"  J*^,/^  '^o'.vnstairs,  awaitincj  your  Majesty's  commands." 
"  Tell  him  to  come  up." 

Five  minutes  later  Athos  entered.  He  was  received  by 
Louis  with  the  gracious  kindness  which  the  King,  with  a  ta/t 
beyond  his  years,  reserved  for  those  who  could  not  be  won 
over  by  ordinary  favors. 

"  Count,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  you  have  come  to  ask  me  for 
something.' 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  your  Majesty  that  such  is  mv 
purpose." 

"What  l^'!^'"'^  "^  *''^'-"  ^"""^^'^^  ^^'^  ^'''^'  J°>'*^"^^y' 
"  It  is  not  for  myself,  Sire." 
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"  So  much  the  worse.  Still  I  am  ready  to  do  for  your 
friend  what  you  will  not  let  nie  do  for  yo\irself.'' 

"  Vour  Majesty  encourages  nie.  I  have  come  to  speak  to 
your  Majesty  in  behalf  of  the  Viconite  de  Bragelonne." 

"  It  is  the  same  as  speaking  in  your  own  behalf,  count." 

'•  Not  quite,  Sire.  What  I  ask  in  behalf  of  the  viscount,  I 
cannot  ask  in  my  own  behalf.      He  is  desirous  of  marrying.'' 

"  He  is  still  very  young,  but  that  is  of  no  conscfjuence.  He 
is  already  an  exceedingly  distinguished  man  ;  I  shall  Ihid  a  wife 
for  him." 

"  He  has  found  her,  and  only  waits  for  your  Majesty's 
consent." 

•*  Oh  !  so  it  is  only  a  question  of  signing  the  marriage  con- 
tract ?  " 

Athos  bowed. 

"  Does  the  lady  he  is  going  to  wed  meet  your  wishes  in  point 
of  fortune  and  station  ?  '' 

Athos  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  She  is  of  good  birth,"  he  answered,  "  but  has  no  for- 
tune." 

"  That  is  an  evil  for  which  we  '11  easily  find  a  remedy." 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  your  Majesty.  Nevertheless,  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words." 

"  You  may  do  so,  count." 

"  Your  Majesty  would  seem  to  have  expressed  your  intention 
of  bestowing  a  dowry  on  this  young  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Shoidd  this  be  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the  Louvre,  it 
would  pain  me,  Sire." 

"  No  false  delicacy,  count.     What  is  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  liaurae  le  Blanc  de  la  Valliere,"  replied 
Athos,  coldly. 

"  Ah  I ''  said  the  King,  trying  to  recollect,  "  I  ought  to  know 
that  name.     Yes,  the  Marquis  de  la  Yalli^re  — " 

"  She  is  his  daughter,  Sire." 

"  He  is  dead,  is  he  not  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  And  the  widow  married  a  second  time  M.  de  Saint-Remy, 
steward  to  the  dowager  duchess  ?  " 
'•  Your  ^Majesty  is  correctly  informed." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  I  was  right.  And  I  know  also  that  the 
young  laiiy  is  one  of  Madame's  maids  of  honor." 
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"Your  Majesty  is  better  acriuainted  with  her  hist(jrv  than 
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The    King  considered    for  a  moment,  and  after  stealinir  a 
glanoe  at  tlie  anxious  face  of  Athos,  said  : 
^^"'^'?/f  young  lady  is  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  very  pretty, 

!!  «^''?u"°'  ^"^^^'^  ^*  ^"  ^^""y  '-Josely,"  replied  Athos. 
iiut  1  have.     I  was  not  greatly  struck  with  her  " 

"She  has  not  much  beauty.  Sire,  but  she  is  gentle  and 
modest-lookmg.  ' 

"  Her  fair  hair  is  beautiful,  though." 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  And  her  blue  eyes  are  very  fine  " 

"  No  doubt,  Sire." 

"  Well,  so  far  as  beauty  goes,  the  match  is  but  an  ordinary 
one ;  now  for  the  money  side  of  the  question  " 

"Her  dowiy  is.  I  fancy,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
livres ;  but  the  lovers  are  very  little  troubled  about'that,  and  I 
ao  not  attach  much  importance  to  money  myself.'' 

"  You  mean  to  money  in  excess  of  your  wants.'     But  a  need- 
ful amount  of   it  is  indispensable.     A  woman  without  other 
prnpcrty  than    hfteen   thousand    livres   cannot    live  at  court 
We^will  make  up  the  deficit;  1  will  do  so  for  liragelonne's 

Athos  bowed.  The  King  again  noticed  his  coldness  of 
demeanor. 

"•'^'''^.x^Tv.-''*  "'  ?^''  ^'""^  nioneyto  station,"  continued 
>iU3.     "  Nothing  can  be  said  in  this  relation  against  a  daughter 
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of  the  Marquis  de  la  Valhere,  but,  unfcrtunately,  there  is  our 

honest    friend    Saint-Remy,   who   hardly   does   credit   to   the 

hous^e.     You  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  very  particulai-  in  such 

matters,  count  ?     You  are,  naturally,  proud  of  your  family  ^  •' 

"1  am  at  present  only  proud  of  my  devotion  to  your  Maiestv  " 

ihe  King  paused.  J      J- 

"  Hy  the  way,"  he  said  at  length,  "you  have  caused  me  a 

good  deal  of  surprise  all  through  this  conversation.     You  come 

here  to  ask   my  consent  to  a  marriage,  and  vou  seem  to  make 


this  request  very  reluctantly.     Oh, 


young  as  I  am,  I  rarely 


make  a  mistake.  In  the  case  of  some,  my^friendshTp  forThem 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  my  understanding ;  in  the  case  of  others 
my  distrust  doubles  my  power  of  i)enetrati..n.  I  repeat  it  •  you' 
do  not  make  this  request  from  yom-  heart."  ' 
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"  Well,  Siro,  you  are  riglit." 

"  I  do  not  iiiKlerstaiiil  you.  Why  liave  you  not  rcfuseilyoiir 
own  const'nt?  *" 

•'  I  could  not.  Sire.  All  my  affection  is  concentratt'd  on 
Hrai;tdonnt'.  He  is  suiitlon  with  Madeiiioist'lle  de  la  Valliere 
and  has  lortncd  radiant  visions  ft)r  tlio  future.  1  am  not  one 
of  those  who  care  to  shatter  the  illusions  oi  youth.  I  do  not 
like  this  marria,i;e,  but  1  he'.,' your  Majesty  to  ^'ive  your  consent 
at  the  earliest  pcjssible  moment  and  thus  make  Kaoul  hapjiv.'' 

"  We  '11  see  to  that,  count.     I'y  the  way,  does  she  love  him  '.'  " 

••  If  your  Majesty  insists  on  my  being  frank  with  you,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  Mademoiselle  de  la  V^alliere's 
love.  She  is  youni,' — little  more  than  a  child — and  intoxi- 
cated by  her  new  prospects.  'l"ht>  pleasure  of  being  at  court, 
the  honor  of  being  in  Madame's  service,  counteract  in  her  head 
whatever  affection  she  might  have  in  her  heart.  It  will  l)e 
the  kind  of  marriage  of  which  your  Majesty  sees  many  ex- 
amples at  court.      But  Hragelonne  wishes  it  and  I  am  content." 

'•  And  yet  yciu  are  not  like  one  of  those  easy-going  father;! 
who  become  slaves  to  their  children,"  said  the  King. 

••  Sire,  I  can  be  re.solute  enough  against  the  viciously  in- 
clined, but  not  against  tlie  honest  and  upright.  Itaoui  h;i.s 
been  in  gre.at  grief  and  affliction.  His  spirits,  usually  gay  ami 
cheerful,  have  become  clouded  and  dull.  I  do  not  wish  y(mr 
Majesty  to  be  deprived  of  such  services  as  he  is  able  to  render 
you.'' 

*'  I  understand  you,  count,"  said  the  King,  "  and  above  all,  I 
understand  the  feeling  that  is  iu  your  heart."' 

"  Then,"  replied  the  count,  "  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell 
your  Majesty  that  the  liappiness  of  these  children,  or  rather  of 
my  own  child,  is  the  object  of  my  visit."' 

"And  I,  like  yourself,  am  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  M. 
de  Bragelonne.'' 

'•  I  await  only  your  Majesty's  signature,  Sire.  Kaoul  will 
have  the  honor  <d'  presenting  himself  before  you  and  receiving 
your  consent." 

"You  are  in  error,  count, "'  answered  the  King,  tirmly  ;  "I 
told  you  that  I  wished  for  the  viscount's  happiness  ;  conse- 
quently I  am  at  present  opposed  to  this  marriage." 

"  I?ut,  Sire,  your  Majesty  promised  — '" 

"  Not  that,  count.  I  did  not  promise  you  that,  for  it  is  op- 
Dosed  to  mv  views." 
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"  I  ii|)[ir<>ci;it«^  iill  yiiiir  M.ijpsty's  heufvoleiit  ;uul  (,'fMif'n)ii.s 
intpntitms  in  my  iei,';uii.  Knt  I  tiikc  tliH  liberty  'it'  reiiiiiidin^ 
you  that,  I  havf?  [licdi^cd  niysclf  to  coiiifl  here  as  an  am- 
bassador." 

"  An  ambassador  often  asks,  and  does  not  always  ^'et  what 
he  asks."' 

"  Ah  !  Sire,  what  a  blow  tliis  will  be  to  Ura^plonne  ! '" 

"  Then  I  "11  deal  it ;  I  will  speak  to  the   viscount  inysolf."' 

"  Love,  Sire,  is  an  irresistible   lorce." 

"  No,  it  can  be  resisted;!  can  say  that  from  |iersonal  ex- 
perience." 

"  Yea,  by  one  who  possesses  a  royal  heart,  such  a  heart  a.s 
yours,  Sir<!.'' 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  the  matter.  I  have  my  own  views 
in  connection  with  l^rajjelonne.  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  not 
marry  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere;  but  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  marry  so  early.  I  do  not  wish  him  to  many  her  until  she 
has  a  fortune,  and  until  he,  on  his  side,  has  merited  the  favors 
which  I  am  very  ready  to  bestow  on  him.  In  short,  count,  I 
wish  them  to  wait."' 

"  Sire,  allow  me  —  " 

"  Monsieur,  you  told  me  you  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  me  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Well,  ^'rant  me  one,  instead.  Let  us  not  speak  of  the 
matter  any  further.  I  e.xpect  there  will  be  war  before  Ion;,'; 
I  shall  require  f^entlemcn  about  me  who  are  unfettered.  I 
should  liesitate  to  .send  under  tire  a  married  man,  the  father  of 
a  family  ;  I  should  hesitate  also,  on  ]5ragelonne"s  account,  to 
bestow  a  dowry  on  a  younfr  girl  who  is  a  stranger  to  me ;  it 
would  excite  jealousy  among  my  nobles." 

Athos  bowed  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Was  this  all  you  had  to  ask  of  me  ?  "  added  the  King. 

"  All,  Sire,  and  I  beg  to  take  my  leave  of  your  Majesty.  Is 
it  necessary  that  I  should  infcn-m  Raoiil '.'  " 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  doing  so. 
Tell  the  viscount  I  wish  to  speak  to  liiin  tomorrow  at  my 
levee.     To-night,  count,  I  shall  expect  you  at  my  card-table." 

"  I  am  in  travelling  costume,  Sire." 

"The  day  will  come,  I  hope,  when  you  will  not  quit  me. 
The  monarchy  will  soon  be  so  firmly  established  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  offer  you  such  hospitality  as  befits  your  merits." 
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little  consPqiioiiiM' wliiit  |)al;nr  lie  inliMliils.  loi-  In- is  \vnr.slii|ip<'f' 
ill  .1  tfMii|)l('."" 

WhcrriiiKiii  Atlius  rotiinl.  iiiul  It  .iml  l>i;i^'«'l(niii(>  wiiitiii^?  foi 
liiiii. 

"  VVt'll,  in<iii.si»'ur  '.'  "  iM(|iiiiP(l  the  yowiijj  riiiiii. 

"  Haoiil,  tln'  King  is  well  (lis|Kis<'(|  in  y<»iir  rpj,'iir(l ;  jierhaps 
not  in  the  way  you  wish,  but  he  ieels  the  hij;hest  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  our  lioiise." 

•'  Monsieur,  you  hiin^  bad  news,"  said  the  young  man,  turn- 
ing pale. 

"  Vou  will  learn  troni  the  King's  li|is  to-morrow  morning 
that  it  is  not  bad  news."' 

"  lint  has  the  Kiiii;  signed'.'  " 

'•  TliM  King  wishes  to  make  the  contract  iiim.seU,  Uaoul ;  and 
lie  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  articles  that  he  requires 
time.  Blame  your  impatience  rather  than  the  good  intentions 
of  the  King." 

Uaoul  was  in  disnuiy,  for  he  was  tlKiroiighly  ac(|\iaiated  with 
the  count's  frankness  as  well  as  with  his  tact,  lie  remained 
]tlunge<l  in  a  dull,  heavy  stujxir. 

'•  .\re  you  not  coming  with  me'.'  "  inquired  Athos. 

'•  Ves,  monsieur,  I  am,"  he  stammerei!,  and  he  followed  Athos 
downstairs. 

'•Oh,  by  the  way,  since  I  am  here,  could  I  nut  see  M. 
d'Artcagnan  '.'  "  the  connt  asked  abruptly. 

"Shall  I  lead  you  to  his  apartment?"  said  Uragelonne. 

'*  If  you  i)lcase." 

'•  We  go  by  another  staircase." 

They  altered  their  course;  but  when  they  readied  the  laiul- 
iiig  of  the  grand  gallery,  Kaoul  caught  sight  of  one  of  the 
Comte  (le  (Juiche's  lackeys.  The  man  ran  up  to  him  upon 
]ieariug  lii>    voice. 

'•What  IS  the  matter'.'"  said  Uaoul. 

"  A  letter  for  yon,  monsieur.  J  liave  been  looking  for  you 
the  last  hour.  M.  le  Comte  knew  of  your  return,  and  wrote  to 
you  immediately.'" 

Kaoul  approached  .\tbos  before  he  broke  the  seal. 

"  With  your  permission,  nunisieur'.' "  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Athos. 

"Dear  Bdoit/,"  wrote  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  "  /  fiave  to  deaf 
v!i/i   on  ijHjiorfdiif    miittfr  fli<it   miist  hi'  arranijeil  at  once.      I 

nnuit    i/oti  /'tUiK  uii'iVKtij   tout*    t^iiit^/iij.' 
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Up  hail  luiidlv  (imsli.'.l  tho  iiot.-  when  a  lackev  in  niickiiiK- 
lian.'s  livery  advance.!  fr..in  the  gallery,  and,  lecognizinL'  Kaoul. 
said  respect  fully  : 

"  From  his  grace  the  Duke  of  liuckiiigham." 

"Oil  :"'  cried  Athos,  '•  I  see  you  are  already  as  busy  as  the 
general  of  an  army.      I   leave  you,  and  will  manage  to  find  M 
d'Artagnan  myself." 

"  Please  excuse  me,"  said  Raotil. 

"  Ves,  I  excuse  you.  Good-bye,  Haoul.  Vou  will  find  me  in 
my  apartments  until  to-morrow  evening.  Then  I  sliall  start  for 
Blois,  unless  I  receive  orders  to  the  contrary." 

"  I  shall  present  my  respects  to  you  to-morrow,  monsieur." 

Athos  went  out. 

liaoul  opened  Buckingham's  letter. 

"J/,  dp  /}ra,jelo>inr,-'  said  the  duke,  "  /  now  ,,o  Frenrhman 
whom  1  like  ax  wdl  ns  I  do  you.  I  strnd  <ft  present  in  need 
of  your  friendship.  I  hove  reeeired  o  eerfnin  mpssoi/e  written 
tn  good  Freneh.  liein,f  an  Enylishniaii,  I  nni  ofrnid  I  nin.t 
not  understand  it  perfectly.  The  name  at  the  bottom  of  the, 
letter  ,s  an  honorable  one,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  'it  I 
hone  learned  that  you  are  back  from  Blois.  II  , aid  you  be 
kind  enou/jh  to  call  upon  me  ? 

"  Yours  derotedly, 

"  ViLLiEiis,  Dike  of  Bica'/a-oham." 

"  I  am  i^oing  to  call  on  your  master,"  said  Raoul  to  De 
Guiche  s  lackey  "  And  I  shall  be  with  his  grace  iuside  of  au 
^our,    he  added,  dismissing  the  duke's  messenger. 


